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BRIAN  OLINN  ; 
OR,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BV   THE    AUTHOR   OF    "  WILD    SPORTS   OF    THE    WEBT." 
WITH    JtX    ILLUBTRATION     BY  JOHN     LEBCH. 


CHAPTSR    III. 

Inniftorl^ — Boyhood  of  Brian  O^Lino.—MUther  Toole  changes  hU  profession. 

Hk  wlio  has  been  resident  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 

the  Green  Isle,  will  have  remarked  with  what  fluency  au  Irish  pea&ant 

conveys  his  thouKhts,  —  how  artful! v  he  will  extenuate  his  oifendlDgs, 

—hour  forcihly  detail  the  story  of  his  wrongs.     The  Celtic  language 

otfers  a  breadth  of  figurative  expression  favourable  to  the  racojiteur  :• — 

and  whether  Pat's  oratory  be  designed  "to  take  himself  out  of  trou- 

i  ble,"  or  take  a  young  lady  into  it,  he  manages  both  with  a  tact  and  fa- 

[-tiljty  whfch  rarely  fail  to  prove  successful. 

F  e,  the  rejected  recruit  seemed  diffident  of  narrating  his 

car  J  ~v  to  strangers  like  the  wortliy  sergennt  nnd  niy&elf.    JSIen 

h»\  ting  that  their  own  is  a  lowly  or  a  doubtful  parentage ; 

itiiii  a  of  being  destitute,   friendless,  —  a  thing  upon  the 

#«rtb  in  whom  no  other  takes  aii  intere^^t,  —  these  are  humiLiating  di»- 
i^c«cune&.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  read  the  young  man's  chanic- 
Iter  oorrectJr*  Nursed  in  the  cradle  of  misery,  —  flung  loosely  on  the 
rhl.  u»  sink  or  float  as  chance  foredoomed  ;  still  in  that  poor  lad's 
—  Jind  even  to  himself  unknown, — a  proud  spirit  was  latent  — one 
nistances  occasionally  called  into  action,  and  the  worst  visit- 
II  fortune  could  not  extinguish.  As  he  proceeded^  the 
«  *..i»  listeners  evinced  appeared  to  gratify  him,  —  confidence 
fotfily  ri*turnedj' — his  buoyant  temperament  rose  para  mount,' — and 
%ily>  but  fearlessly,  he  told  the  story  of  an  opening  life,  in  which 
T  and  romance  were  singularly  blended. 
Tb4*  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  generally  remarkable  for  the  bold 
rucky  front  it  presents  to  the  Atlantic ;  and,  as  if  to  protect  itj^elf 
,  oc««aii  aggression,  a  cordon  of  black  and  beetling  cliffs  forbid  en- 
lltnecit  horn  an  element  it  seems  to  dread*  To  follow  out  a  niili- 
Eltr?  iDCftiiphor,  here  and  there,  dark  and  barren  islands  rise  above  the 
VMkti^r.  am  look  as  if  advanced  into  ocean  to  sentinel  the  land.  These 
Ifol  '  '^  of  rock  and  earth,  even  under  the  smiling  influence  of 

sur  ,  offer  to  the  mariner  who  passes  by,  a  perfect  picture  of 

sterility  aud  de^jolation.  When  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  unrippled  by 
t  W«ese,  an  eternal  swell  breaks  everywhere  around  them,  and  ren- 
der! Isgreis  or  egress  almost  impossible  ;  but,  when  the  Atlantic  rises 
ij3  itM  n^j — when  its  mountain  billows,  after  rolhng  over  thousijnds 
of  milt$  of  water  unchecked  and  unopposed^  there  meet  their  first 
oUtfucUaa^  and  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  gloomy  cliffs  which  ap- 
pear to  ci>urt  a  contest,  and  defy  their  fury,  —  as  a  spectacle  of  savage 
grsadeur^  nothing  to  surpai^  it  can  be  fancied^ 

Three  leagues  Jfrom  the  nearest  mainland,  one  of  those  isolated  spots 
•heiTfr  it«elf ;  and,  judging  from  the  bleak  and  rugged  outline  of  dark 
UoDe  that  meets  the  eye,  the  voyager  would  conclude  that  all  within 
.nriftborren.     That  anything  human  >»hould  make  that  lonely  i>le  his 


'* 


Inij^-place  appears  niiracul«>us  ;  l>ttt  fur  a^es  generation  hare  sue- J 
cecdcd  pen  era  t  ion,  and  lu  population  tliere  have  seen  tho  light,  aad  1 
there  have  found  a  grave.  To  the  isleman  of  Innisturk^  his  native] 
rock  seems  lovely,-  and  you  niij^ht  as  well  induce  the  Highlander  to 
leave  the  struth  in  which  his  infancy  was  passed^  as  persuade  one  of 
those  dwellers  uponocean,  to  abandon  the  rock-bound  speck  of  earth  on 
which  they  are  resident,  or  rather  imprisoned,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

At  the  period  at  which  this  story  opens,  Innisturk  was  inhabited 
by  some  twenty  families.     One  headsman  rented  the  island,  for  which  ^ 
he  paid  a  6xedsum  annually  ;  and  the  remainder  of  Its  population  held  V| 
their  WTetched  tenures  under  this  personage,  whose  word  upon  this 
lonely  rock  was  law,     Irregukrly  scattered  over  the  sterile  surface,  a 
few  patches  of  shidlow  earth  were  cultivated,  and  afforded  the  islander*  i 
corn   and   potatoes  in  but  scanty  quantities.     Their  chief  dependence  ' 
waa  the  ocean  ;   fit>h  was  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  whenever  they 
could  launch  a  boat ;    drift-wood  afforded    fuel ;    many   a    waif  was 
picked  up  floating  on  the  sea;  and  once  or  twice  within  the  year  the 
hearts  of  all  were  gladdened  by  a  ^Ti-ek.    But  from  antither  source  the 
luxuries  of  life  were  sometimes  liberally  supplied.     The  island  was 
frequently  visiterl  by  smugglers  from  France  and  Holland ;  and  when 
they  failed  in  debarking  their  contraf)and  cargoes  upon  the  mainland^ 
on  these  wild  islands  they  were  generally  more  successful  ;  and  there 
the  interdicted  articles  remained  in  safe  concealment,  until  op{M)rt unity 
permitted  their  being  transmitted  to  their  original  destination.     Thtt  i 
islanders  were  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed, — the  smugglers  generous  it 
return,  —  and  thus  a  mutual  interest  bound  each  party  to  the  other  J 
and  fifty  years  ngo,  when,  *'  few  and  far  between,"  some  desperate  tra- 
veller ventured  into  Innisturk,  alt  hi*  ugh  an  egg  or  an  ounce  of  niuttoa 
were   not  obtainable  for  love  or  money,  he  might  have  drunk  liimaell 
rich  in  every  cabin  he  pleased  to  enter  with  cognac  or  schiedaui,< 
smoked  the  srxithing  weed  by  thehalf-ha!e,^or,  were  he  given  unhur 
pily  to  '  thin  potations/*  eiijoyed  white  sugar  and  souchong ;  the  only' 
difbcuky  being  where  to  find  a  teapot* 

It  was  late  un  an  evening  in  October,  when  the  island  we  have  just 
described  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
bluelif^ht.  In  a  tnomint,  like  bees  disturbed,  the  occupants  of  every 
cabin  hurried  to  the  only  harbour  by  which  a  landing  on  Innisturk  can 
be  accomplished.  A  narrow  chasm  in  the  precipices  which  shut  th^^| 
i»lutid  in,  trends  inwards  for  a  hundred  yardn,  and  terminates  in  a^| 
sandy  cove,  to  which  the  lofty  rocks  that  wall  its  aides  form  a  secure 
breatwater.  As  this  opening  Imvks  eastward,  and  the  prevailing  winds 
are  westerly,  the  harbour  is  generally  open  to  fishing- boats;  and,  on 
the  evening  in  question,  the  winds  were  lights  the  water  smooth,  and  no 
difhculty  was  found  in  pulling  oflFto  a  large  lugger,  which  wa^  seen 
the  haxe  of  night,  standing  off  and  on  a  few  miles  distant  from  tlie  shorSi 
If  the  islanders  expected  that  their  ri>ck  was  to  l)e  made  the  depositorj 
for  a  contraband  cargo,  they  sutfered  a  grievous  disappointment,  few 
that  had  been  already  discharged,  and  the  lugger  had  visued  the  island 
fur  a  different  purpose.  The  headsman  was  taken  into  his  cabin  by 
the  schipper ;  and  after  a  brief  interview  a  boat  was  despatched  in 
haste  for  n  nrie*t»  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  officially  employed 
In  InninturK,  and  wht»»e  instant  ser\*ices  were  required  to  shrive  some 
r  on  board  the  lugger,  who  was  r**ported  "  in  articulo  mortis.** 
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The  call  ivas  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  churchman  introduced  to  the 
cabin,  and  left  alone  with  a  stranger,  who  was  at  that  moment  about 
to  exchange  time  for  eternity  ;  for  ere  half  an  hour  bud  elapaed,  the 
priest  announced  that  the  spirit  Iiad  departed.  The  schipper  and  the 
iiead&inan  a(^ain  retired   to  the  cabin^  where  they  remained  closeted 

■for  an«>ther  hour  with  the  churchman*     At  the  termjnatioii  of  the  ae* 
cret  interview,  the  body  of  a  female,  carefully  wrapped  up>  was  depo- 
sited in  the  headsman's  l>oat,  and  a  tine  child  six   months   old   placed 
in  the  priest's  arms,  while  a  parting  injunction  was  ^iven  by  the  schip- 
per,  thiit  the  corpse  should  be  decently  interred,  and  the  infant  cure- 
fully  attended  to.    Something  private  passed  in  a  whisper, — the  hends- 
mao  punhed  off  with  his  dead  and  living  freight, — the  lugger  filled  her 
sails, — the  ha«e  of  night  soon  shut  the  smuggler  and  the  boat  from 
each  other's  view,  —  and,  with  a  far  different  cargo  tbiin  they  bad  eJt- 
I      pected  to  bring  back,  the  islamlers  returned  to  their  lonely  rock, 
H      The  »chipper*s  orders  were  biithfully  executed.     The  child  was  con- 
^^^ed  to  the  care  of  a  fisher's  wife,  who  had  recently  lobt  her  own  in- 
^Bhpi;  and  the  body  of  the  female,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  orphan's 
^VEwier,  was  laid  out  with  every  form  used  at  a  peasant's  wake.     In  ar- 
fii^^iig  the  corpse,  before  it  was  committed  to  its  last  resting-place,  the 
women  who  performed  the  funeral  offices,  remarked  the  peculiar  flne- 
oess  of  the  stranger's  linen.     On  the  bridal  finger  was  a  plain  gold 
^  ring;  and  from  these  circumstances,  the  smoothness  of  the  skin,  and 
H  the  delicacy  of  the  features,  the  islanders  concluded  that  the  deceased 
^UMiotiged  to  a  superior  grade  of  society  ;  but  all  about  her  was  doubtful^ 
BHili  mere  conjecture. 

'     The  unknown  female  was  interred  in  the  island  cemetery;  and  for- 
tune Aeemed  determined  to  shroud  the  deserted  orphan  in  sn  impene- 
tnbJe  mystery.     Of  his  lineage  and  name  the  schipper  might  have 
been  informed,  or,  more  probably,  the  priest  in  confession  bad  been  en- 
^L  tnisted  with  the  secret.     If  such  were  the  case,  it  perisbed  with  the 
^K  liraiii^    A  few  weeks  after  this  singular  occurrence,  the  holy  man  died 
^■Bi malignant  fever;  and  soon  after,  intelligence  reached  the  island 
m^^  ^^^  lugger  had  been  run  do^^  in  a  fog  off  the  coast  of  Holland^ 
mi  every  soul  on  board  had  found  a  watery  grave. 

"Never  was  an  orphan,"  continued  the  rejected  recruit,  "  moie 
hardily  brought  up,  or  more  wildly  educated.  When  able  to  run  about, 
I  wa^i  removed  from  the  fisher's  hut  to  the  beadsman's  cabin  ;  tind  it  is 
km  >  my  protector  to  say,  that  whether  be  had  received  any 

ODfi>  i  from  the  drowned  mariner  for  my  future  maintenance,  or 

tkftt  humanity  alone  iuduced  him  to  fsupport  a  friendless  child,  1  was 
Ij&dly  ioJcen  care  of.  I  throve  apace.  The  islanders  are  short  of 
Itatare;  and  at  twelve  years  old  I  was  taller  than  my  foster-brotliera 
If  tile  ti^ad.  I  rowed,  swam,  climbed  rpcks,  fished,  sailed  a  boat,  bet- 
ter than  any  boy  of  my  own  age  in  Innisturk.  in  these  accomplish- 
mmHU  my  education  was  comprised.  1  knew  not  a  letter  of  the  alpba- 
biel— ^nd  had  scarcely  seen  a  printed  book,  save  the  priest*s  breviary. 
when  that  important  perscmage  made  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Island 
to  shrive,  marry,  and  baptise,  and  in  return,  carry  to  the  mainland,  in 
pUr4>  of  dues,  a  boat-load  of  dried  fish  and  knitted  hosiery. 

"My  twelfth  year  was  the  imjH>rtant  epoch  of  this  humble  life. 
Y«u  lUkked  my  name,  sir,  and  seemed  surprisi^d  at  my  being  unable  to 
aiHWeT  that  simple  question.  I^Iy  ignorance  on  this  common-place 
nilitr — for  even  the  beggar  has  a  name — is,  however,  ejisilv  explamed. 
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Irish  huperiititioii  requires  that  a  cliilrl  slmll  be  cliristened  as  aoon  after 
birtli  as  poiisibks  and  no  time  was  lost  in  Imving  that  rite  conferred  <wi 
me;  but,  of  course,  u  tiirticiilty  iirt>se  aj*  lo  what  name  I  should  be 
called  by.  Tire  priest  was  pnz/led  ;  but,  after  a  short  consideratiiin, 
that  of  my  protector  was  selected,  and  1  was  culled  Brian.  As  there 
were  several  ef  that  name  in  the  island,  and  I  had  no  sirname  to  distin- 
guish me  from  the  rest,  they  named  me  after  a  gentleman  imniortalizeJ 
in  IrLsh  songj  and  I  obtained  the  sol^nquet  of  O' Linn. 

*'  For  several  years  smuggling  on  the  western  coast  rapidly  decreflsed, 
— the  government  seemed  determined  to  suppress  it,  and  vessels  uf  bu^ 
perior  bailing  powers  were  substituted  for  the  useless  revenue  cruisen>,  at 
whose  abortive  efforts  lo  interrupt  tbeir  demoralizing  trade,  the  contra- 
band adventurers  of  France  and  Holland  had  merely  laugbed.  But 
things  were  altered  now  ;  the  old  cutters  and  iheJr  antiquated  coni- 
matiders  were  discarded,  and  their  place  supplied  with  the  fastest  small 
craft  in  the  navy,  nnder  acti/e  othcers,  whose  vigilance  was  unsleeping. 

'*  At  sunset,  and  so  distant  that  «mly  her  square-headed  gad-topsail 
could  be  seen  from  the  look-out  pr*int  of  Innisturk,  a  vessel  was  disco- 
vered. Tlie  direction  in  which  the  stranger  had  appeared,  was  that 
in  which  smugglers  were  generully  tirst  delected  by  the  islanders  ;  but 
tlie  winds  were  light,  evening  closed,  the  ocean-mist  hid  her  from  view, 
tmd  all  was  mere  conjecture.  Next  morning,  everybody  in  Innisturk 
was  astir  before  daybreak.  The  dense  fog,  which  frequently  in  au- 
tumn harbingers  a  warm  day,  shrouded  the  sea,  and  none  could  pene- 
trate the  hiize  beyond  a  cable's  knigth.  Suddenly  the  booming  of  a 
distant  gun  was  heard.  It  was  the  long-expecte(5  Jane,  and  all  were 
rushing  to  the  cove  to  launch  their  boats,  and  answer  the  smuggler's 
welhk  no wn  signal,  when  another  and  another  sharp  report  of  shotted 
cannon  broke  through  the  thick  Hea-niist>  and  ended  all  uncertainty. 
The  smuggler,  doubtless,  was  on  the  coast-^and  just  as  certainly  she 
had  been  discovered  by  some  King's  ship,  which  now  was  chasing  her. 
Three  or  four  guns,  di>icharged  in  quick  succession,  con^rmed  the  fact. 
A  :>nmmer-fog  at  times  disperses  rapidly,  and,  like  the  smoke- wreaths 
which  curtain  artillery  for  a  brief  space,  before  they  evaporate  in  upper 
air,  the  hize  rolled  away,  and,  far  iis  the  power  of  human  sight  could 
range,  the  ocean  Wits  unfolded.  A  leugue  to  the  south-we&t  an  im- 
mense cutler  was  discovered  standing  out  to  sea,  and,  scarcely  beyond 
reach  of  her  battery,  a  man-of-war  brig  of  the  largest  size  was  seen 
astern  in  chjise.  The  wirjd  was  light  but  steady*  and  both  vessels 
under  a  press  of  canvass.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sailing  qualities  of 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuer  could  be  correctly  ascertained :  when 
the  bri?eze  freshened,  the  Kings  ship  gained  slightly  on  the  chase; 
when  it  fell,  in  turn  the  smuggler  crept  away. 

"  As  the  cutter  was  obliged  to  keep  three  points  off  the  wind  to 

clear  the  island,  the  course  she  steered  was  most  favourable  to  the 

brig ;  but,  once  the  outer  reef  was  passed,  there  was  no  doubt  that  ihe 

would  haul  up  close,  a  puint  of  sailing  on  wliich  she  was  immeasurably 

uuerior  to  her  square-rigged  follower.     To  round  the  reef  was  coiue* 

itly  the  smuggler's  object,  and  to  secure  her  before  slie  could  effect 

m  the  determination  of   the  nian-i^f-war.     The  breeze   became 

r,  the  cutter  crept  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  quite  evideut 

itild  weather  the  guil-rock  reef,  and  then  be  enabled  to  haul  ui>on 

ftod  choose  her  favourite  point  of  sailing.    That  once  occom- 

ugh  was  known  of  the  sea^going  qualities  of  the  Jane  to 
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convince  tbose  who  pursued,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  chas^,  thiit 
K  the  smut;i|»ler's  escape  would  be  a  certainty^ 

H       "  That  lhj«  was  also  the  opinirtn  of  the  captsiin  of  the  cruiser  whm 

H  speedily  erinced^     A  hustle  was  visible  on  board  the  brig,  and  in  lesa 

^^  tlian  five  minutes  three  boats  were  over  the  vessels  side,  and,  stoutly 

^■j^Mnned,  they  pulled  off  in  pursuit  of  the   receding  smug«^Ier.     Al- 

^^^8DUgh  the  scanty  wind  had  permitted  the  cutter  to  increase  her  dis- 

tiince  from  the  King's  nhip,  the  boats  gained  fast ;  ten  minutes  would 

bring  them  alongside;  and  the  question  mooted  by  the  islanders  was, 

whether  the  Jane  would  strike  or  fight  ?     That  she  wmild  desperately 

Pre»iiil  was  the  prevailing  opinion.  All  knew  that  she  was  well  armed, 
manned  by  eighty  daring  ad  venturers,  and  commanded  by  an  outlaw;  and 
five  brief  minutes  proved  that  the  islanders  had  come  to  a  true  conclusion. 
"fCeeping  a  correct  alignment,  the  boatN  pulled  steadily  and  rapidlj 
towards  the  devoted  smuggler.  Distance  momentarily  decreased,  and 
they  ^vcre  now  within  musket-range  of  the  cutter.  Aware  that  a  con- 
flict or  caption  wns  unavoidable^  the  rover's  course  of  action  was  quickly 
decided.  The  helm  was  suddenly  put  hard  a-port,  and  the  cutter's 
brvcid.^de  presented  to  those  who  were  about  to  become  assailants. 

•'Xor  was  tliis  demonstration  an  idle  threat, — flash  succeeded  flash, 
and  '  jns  were  discharged  in  quick  succession.  The  rotjnd-shot 
Wl  V  to  the  objects  at  which  they  had  been  directed,  that  one 

broke  the  o^r-blades  of  the  launch,  and  several  struck  the  water,  and 
iling  the  spray  over  the  advancing  assailants.  The  thunder  of  the 
cmog^er's  cannon  was  answered  by  the  cheering  of  the  boats'  creivst 
A  desperate  struggle  must  in  a  few  minutes  follow, — the  adventurers 
hid  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  placed  themselves  without  the  pale  of 
law, — ^while  the  bull-dog  determination  of  the  pursuers  war  evidenced 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  they  made  to  close  with  their  resisting  eneuiy« 
The  cutter's  broadside  was  answered  by  the  musketry  of  the  marines 
and  a  carronade  mounted  in  the  launcbj  while  the  smugglers  kept  up 
a  itpaitering  discharge  of  smalj-arms.  Presently  her  guns  were  re- 
lusiled,  and  run  out  for  the  second  time  through  the  ports.  Scarcely  a 
eableVJength  separated  the  combatants,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  con* 
I  tOft  inu*tt  be  decided  on  the  rover's  deck. 
^  The  carronades  were  coolly  trained  upon  the  men-of-war's  peo[de, 
fihc  word  to  fire  was  about  to  pass  the  captain*s  lips;  but,  ere  a 
teh  was  hiid  upon  a  touch-hole,  a  sudden  puff  came  off  the  land, 
liM  the  cutter's  sails,  and  she  forged  rapidly  ahead,  while,  though 
mtrpfimed  and  mortified,  the  brig's  boats  strained  every  effort  to  ket^p 
the  advtmtage  they  had  tjained.  Fortune,  however,  had  taken  part 
wiib  the  adventurers.  Thut  capful  of  wind  did  not  end,  as  it  com- 
maalf  does,  in  a  dead  calm,  but  preluded  n  stiff  and  steady  breeze.  In 
tta  minutes  the  cutter  had  rounded  the  sea-gull  rockt  obtained  her 
farourite  point  of  sailing,  heeled  gracefully  to  the  wind,  and  s(ion  left 
her  ptiriuem  miles  astern.  The  brig  picked  up  her  bo;its — and  when 
tbf  tifeese  «t  last  had  reached  her,  she  continued  in  chase  of  an  aiita* 
fiBt9t«  with  whom  it  was  quite  evident  she  had  not  now  the  slightest 
d^tmx  of  closing.  At  sunset  the  man-of-war  was  only  !iuil~down, 
wUie  tlie  smuggler  was  cumpletely  out  of  *<ight. 
"TW  joy  exhibited  by  the  islanders  at  the  escape  of  their  old  ac- 
mnoe,  the  Jane,  was  greatly  alloyed  at  the  loss  of  the  nd vantages 
tliey  hud  primiixed  iheniKelves  from  the  vi^it  of  the  contraband 
flfitli!r«     II  was  generally  supiuised  that  the  narrow  escape  he  hud  un- 
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dergone  tlmt  mortimf?  would  filarm  Captain  Matthews,  and  ind 
lo  abandon  all  hnpc  i»f  lantling  hh  cargo  on  a  coast  already  alartned  hy\ 
hii*  appearance.  But  this  conjecture  was  erroneous — for  in  a  character 
like  tlie  outlawed  adventurer,  danger  always^  seems  to  increase  determi- 
nation. When  nij^ht  shut  nut  the  hrifj,  the  cutter  changed  her  courset 
and  stood  la  directly  for  the  hind ;  and,  when  morning  dawned,  there { 
lay  the  smuggler  still  nearer  to  Innisturk^  than  she  had  been  the  day  be»; 
fore,  when  the  cruiser  surprised  her  in  the  fog  and  chased  her  out  to  sea*, 

"  When  hoarded  by  the  island  boats,  it  Avas  ascertained  that  in  her* 
skirmish  with  the  brig,  she  had  several  men  slightly  wounded,  and  one 
had  been  shot  dead.  He  was  not  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  cutter,  or  | 
connected  with  the  contraband  adventurers  in  any  way,  but  bad  merely  ; 
taken  a  pasHnge  from  Flushing,  and  paid  most  liberally  for  the  same,' 
From  nir  and  language,  the  smugglers  »et  him  down  to  be  a  soldier — \ 
and*  when  the  ctirpse  was  examined,  several  old  wounds  were  discover-' 
ed  upon  the  strangor'»  person,  and  told  that  this  conclusion  was  cor-, 
rect.  The  cutter's  crew  described  him  as  proud  and  taciturn,  and  one| 
who  repressed  every  attempt  which  had  been  made  during  the  run  \ 
from  Holland,  to  ascertain  his  name,  or  the  nature  of  the  business  j 
which  broughl  him  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  one  subject  he  spoke 
with  an  indifference,  which  it  was  strongly  suspected  was  assumed— and 
though  his  inquiries  were  artfully  conducted,  it  was  generally  believed) 
that  one  particular  object  was  the  end  of  his  voyage  to  the  we*.t.  A : 
lady  who  had  died  at  sea — a  child  who  had  been  landed  somewhere  on; 
the  Irish  coast — were  constantly,  but  indirectly,  made  a  subject  of  jn*| 
quiry  and  conversation.  He  jirofesiied  great  curiosity  to  ascertain  under 
what  circumstances  the  female  had  met  her  fate,  and  to  whom  the  or-, 
phan  hod  been  confided*  The  transaction,  it  seemed,  had  occurred' 
tweivt*  years  before;  it  was  still  wrapped  in  mystery;  and  from  those 
whose  lawless  trathc  had  then  brought  them  to  the  coast,  he  fancied 
thiit  he  WHS  most  likely  to  obtain  the  information  he  so  anxiously  re-i 
quired.  Had  anything  been  wanting  to  contirm  the  opinion  that  his  hadt 
been  a  military  calling,  the  carelcB^ness  he  exhibited  when  under 
(ire  of  the  brig's  booths  told  that  death  and  he  were  no  strangers  to| 
other*  On  examining  his  person  and  portmanteau,  no  document  or  \ 
could  be  discovered.  His  linen  was  that  of  a  man  of  superior  rank — hii 
garments  the  clothing  of  a  private  gentleman.  A  purse  containing  \  ^ 
or  sixty  guineas  and  napcdeons,  \vith  two  foreign  orders,  were  hidde:.  . 
his  trunk- — and  one  solitary  paper  was  found,  but  without  signalurd 
or  address,  telling  him  that  the  different  credits  he  required  in  Englandl 
and  Irehmd,  had  been  regularly  arranged.  j 

*'  The  corpM3  lay  tipon  tlie  deck  nhrouded  by  a  horseman's  cloakJ 
which  concealed  alike  the  features  and  the  figure  of  the  departed,  an 40 
I  know  not  what  the  secret  impulse  was  which  urged  me  to  remove  thd 
covering.  I  did  so.  No  parting  agony  had  convulsed  the  strnnger'fl 
form ;  his  dark  eyes  were  open ;  the  lips  were  disclosed,  and  h« 
BTOiled,  or  seemed  to  smile  upon  me.  The  hair  was  slightly  grizzled  J, 
but  toil  or  climate,  not  age,  had  changed  that  sable  hue 
*  VniicL  oiioe  to  sTiatjie  might  bring 
The  darkness  oi  the  ruveu'*  wing/ 

"The  dead  man's  person  next  underwent  a  hasty  scrutiny — it 
f  fiJiesl  in  mould  and  height  1  ever  yet  had  gttzed  upon.     8trangei 
nay  appear,  a  feeling  filled  my  breast  that  in  the  breathle^  cUi|l 
ich  lay  before  me,  i  looked  on  all  that  was  mortal  of  my  father] 
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AtmewoR  nut  a  solitary  delusion,  if  the  belief  were  sucb.     Out  I  must 

Dot  ajiticipt&te  what  tifterwards  occurred* 
''ill  six  huufs  the  cargo  of  the  Jane  was  tnmshipped  iuto  a  aumber 

of  country  /i^shing-smacks  which  bad  promptly  answered  her  retumincr 

MgDa)»  and  the  cutter  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  triin- 

mmg  her  bsiUast,  filling  her  water-caisks,  and  preparing  for  sea.  Busily 
IS  these  bold  adventurerts  were  engaged,  it  was  determined  that  the  uu- 
Iffloim  should  be  interred  in  holy  ground;  and,  wrapped  in  hh  tiiili- 
Ury  dook,  the  dead  soldiers  corpse  was  landed,  and  placed  with  silent 
fnpeet  beside  my  mother's  grave.  ^^latthews,  in  person,  attended  the 
KTiDple  ob<^qnie^ ;  and  when  the  corpse  was  committed  to  its  kindred 
day,  he  returned  to  my  protector's  house,  and  si»eut  an  hour  in  secret 

iTerse  with  the  headsman.     What  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
1,  I  can  only  infer  from  that  which  followed, 

'  Vou  are  wanted,  Brian,  in  the  room,'  said  my  foster-sister,  and  in 
lence  to  the  order,  I  entered  the  chamber  in  which  the  captain  of 
the  Jane  and  the  potentate  of  Inni&turk  were  seated.  Brian  Toole's 
Wuse  was  tiie  admiration  of  the  island,  and  yet  ekewhere  Iti^  preten- 
^  would  have  been  considered  very  humble.  It  contained  but  three 
mentA — the  centre  was  the  kitchen — the  lower  chamber  being  te- 
ttknted  by  the  males  of  the  establishment,  while  the  upper  was  the 
fooiti  of  state.  There,  Brian  and  the  female  porliun  of  tlie  community 
ulept, — there,  the  honoured  guest  w;is  feasted — ^and,  without  even  the 
imjiginatirm  of  aught  indelicate,  if  he  remained  for  the  night  there 
his  couch  was  spread,  and  tliat  too,  with  half*a-duzen  of  the  fairer  sex 
immedkicly  beside  him. 

*•  When  I  entered  this  honoured  apartment,  botli  the  outlaw  and  the 
lieadwnan  regarded  me  attentively. 

**  *  By  Heaven  !  Tcxile^  the  likeness,  as  you  observed,  is  mBTvellous,' 
tfxcluimed  the  smuggler. 

**  The  beadsman  nodded  an  assent. 

*•  *  Poor  boy !  how  inveterutely  that  crosi^-g rained  harridan,  dame 
Fortuoe,  seems  determined  to  persecute  thee  !  Cumer  cheer  up,  I 
believe  that  some  sixty  guineas,  at  present  in  my  possession »  are  rrght- 
fully  yours.  I'll  venture  them  for  thy  benefit  next  trip.  If  we  have 
luck,  the  profits  shall  be  yours;  if  we  fail,  why,  there's  a  tride 
at  Kl niching  laid  aside  to  meet  a  rainy  day,  and,  d — n  me,  we'll  try 
thy  fortune  a  second  tioie.' 

•*  We  accompanied  the  warm-hearted  adventurer  to  the  Cove,  and 
n>wed  Jiim  to  his  splendid  cutler ;  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and,  after  a 
most  successful  landing,  the  Jane  returned  to  Flujihing,  lujided  u  fresh 
GU^Os  Aiid  again,  with  a  daring  consort,  sailed  fur  the  scene  uf  her  past 
noeeSBes-  Matthews  eddied  himself  the  pet  of  furtuue — no  nnui  had 
better  right  to  arrogate  that  title — but  fortune  m»y  be  pressed  too  far. 

'*  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1821,  both  vessels,  after  a  splendid  run, 
amde  Achil  Head,  and  ut  noon  they  were  seen  distinctly  in  the  offing 
by  hundreds  collected  on  the  high  lands  to  disembark  their  cargoes. 
The  breeze  freshened  to  a  gale — the  gale  became  a  .storm^ — the  sea  rose 
awfiilly— and  at  six  o'clock  the  hurricane  was  at  its  height.  No  living 
ntan  could  call  to  memory  anything  to  rank  *  its  parallel/  Ruin 
tnafked  its  ravages  on  land;  and  on  sea  it  was  even  luore  deslruclive. 
Among  the  endless  calamities  it  caused,  the  loss  t>r  the  June  was  in- 
dadcd — sJie  foundered  in  >ight  of  her  constat,  aiid  not  a  m*u1  was 
MiFed. 
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**  Wlien  iLe  melanclmly  intflligence  of  the  cullers  loss  was  carrier 
to  the  island,  jirial;  wub  the  general  grief.  In  ihe  simple  estimatiun  «i 
the  islesmeiij  Malihews  was  the  greater  man  on  earth;  sind  with  al- 
Diosit  evtry  individual  of  the  luckless  crew,  the  inhabitants  were  per 
sonally  acqiiainlid.  I  became  the  object  of  universal  sympathv  ;  m 
fortune  they  knew  had  been  adventured  in  the  foundered  vessel ;  am 
with  me,  lK*g«ary  was  entailed  on  orphanage. 

•*'  God  pity  him,  poor  child  1'  I  overheard  an  old  man  whisper^  as  ! 
parsed  him. 

"  '  There  is  a  God  above  us  still,*  returned  the  young  girl  he  had  ad- 
dressed. *  Who  can  tell  what  luck  is  in  store  for  you  yetj  Brian 
avournechief* 

"  Aa  fur  me,  I  repaired  to  the  ruined  abbey,  as  was  my  custom,  Bui 
down  Reside  my  partnts*  graves,  and  cried  myself  to  sleep, 

**  A  month  had  scarcely  passed*  and  the  loss  of  the  unfortunate  Jan< 
still  formed  the  all-engrossing  subjtct  of  island  conversalion.     The  da] 
throuphuut  had  been  squally,  and  with  evening  ihe  weather  shewed  n<f 
sign   of  improvement     Befi>re  dusk  a  large  hooker  approached  tb0 
landing-place,  and  made  a  signal  for  a  boat,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  launching  of  the  best  upon  the  island.     Oti  nearing 
the  sailing-vesselj  two  gentlemen  were  seen  on  deck  —  and  when  the 
boat   got   alongside,   they   expressed   a  wish   to   land,    and   inquired 
whether^  as  the  weather  was  threatening,  they  could  find  on  shore  acJ 
commodalion  for  the  night?     The  head-man  intimated  that  his  lious©" 
was  heartily  at  their  service — ond,  having  ordered  f^ome  wine  and  fresh 
provisicins  to  be  transferred  from  the  hooker  to  the  boat,  they  stepped 
on  board,  and  were  speedily  pulled  into  the  rcck-bound  harbour  of  Isxm 
nisturk. 

The  appearance  of  the  strangers  w^as  altogether  different  from  any  t 
had  seen  before.  The  elder,  a  noble-looking  personage,  was  bordering 
upon  his  sixtieth  year,  while  the  younger,  his  son,  was  scarcely  fifteen  j; 
and,  from  the  air  and  miinners  of  both,  it  was  quite  evident  to  the  sim* 
plest  islander,  that  they  were  of  a  class  who  rarely  debarked  upon  this 
rocky  speck  in  ocean*  Brian's  grand  chamber  was  instaolly  placed  at 
their  disposal ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  own  attendant,  and 
the  supplies  judiciously  brought  with  them  from  the  hooker,  a  com* 
for  table  evening  meal  was  promptly  prepared  and  served.  After  sup- 
per,, the  host  was  summoned  to  their  presence ;  and  his  respect  was  not! 
abated  when  the  elder  gentleman  announced  himself  by  name,  and 
mentioned  that  he  was  proceeding  down  tlie  coast  to  vitwv  for  the  firist 
time,  a  large  estate,  of  whicli  he  had  recently  become  the  purchaser. 

"  It  appeared  (hat  I  had  been  noticed  by  both  the  slrungers, — and  « 
question  put  to  the  headsman  as  to  whether  I  were  his  son»  elicited 
from  my  kind  protector  a  brief  memoir  of  myself,  which  seemed  to  in^ 
terest  the  listeners.  With  the  good  taste  so  frequently  noticed  in  tho 
conduct  of  even  the  lowest  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  Brian  Toole  did 
not  intrude  upon  his  guests  too  ti^ng — and,  when  left  to  themselveSj  mj 
singular  fortunes  nere  discussed  by  both. 

**  ''Tis  a  strange  world,  after  all,  my  son/ observed  the  elder  gentle- 
man, *and  there  is  a  living  romance  connected  with  the  story  of  this 
dei»erted  boy  which  gives  it  an  unaccountable  interest.  Let  us  have 
Idm  in.     Come,   thou  art   the  younger — call  that  poor  lud    and  oni 

•gh  and  honest  ho^t/ 

*  We  were  speedily  in  the  stranger's  presence.     His  quctrttons  wei 
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ftd(Iri>i»ed  lome ;  and  their  answers  conveyed  no  more  intelligence  tlian 
that  vrbich  he  had  already  obtained  frum  tny  protector.  After  a  short 
coaversBlion  he  sigfied  to  me  that  I  should  withdraw,  I  rose,  and 
obeyed  the  order^ — quitted  the  cabin, — ^and  proceeded  to  the  ruined  ab- 
heffWhtre,  aa  I  believed,  the  bones  of  both  my  parents  were  re- 
pQ$ing, 

"It  was  a  wild  and  blustry  night.  The  moon  was  at  the  full ; 
but  from  the  rapid  carry  uf  the  clouds  the  light  she  threw  wa«  partial » 
^wmetimes  she  poured  her  glorious  flood  upon  cliff  and  ocean,  until 
all  within  leagues  were  visible  as  ^  at  noontide  prime/ — theu 

*Ctkme  racking  o*er  her  face  a  cloud/ 

ubfefa  shnt  all  around  in  tivilight.  I  knelt  beside  the  double  grave  ; 
1  kfsj^d  the  grass  that  covered  it ;  then^  with  a  simple  prayer  for  their 
houW  repose,  I  hurried  back  to  the  cabin  of  Brian  Toole,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  the  last  time.  While  at  the  abbey  my  fate  had  been 
decided, — and  the  lonely  iisland  where  my  infancy  was  passed  was  now 
ito  be  deserted. 

'  Brian  Tuole,  surrounded  by  all  his  household,  was  sitting  before  a 
fparkling  tire  of  driftwood.  The  visitors  were  gone  to  rest,  and  my 
return  had  been  anxiously  expected.  Some  grnud  event  hud  evident- 
ly occurred  —  the  headsm:in  looked  unusually  important ;  and  the 
company  appeared  to  wait  the  result  of  something  about  to  be  dis- 
ckned  with  more  than  common  interest. 

^  *  Brian,  jewel  Tsaid  the  lord  of  the  isle,  as  he  shook  the  ashes  from 
his  dmdktrifie,  '  the  Lord — ghtry  be  to  the  ssime  !'  and  here  the  vvoman- 
'  kiodcfcroutly  crossed  themselves, — *  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  stand 
janr  friend  in  trouble.  Had  the  Jane — Holy  Mary,  look  down  in 
compussion  on  them  that  perished  ! — had  she  made  her  run,  and  broken 
balk  with  common  luck,  ye  would  have  been  made  up  for  life.  It's 
Wonderful,  Brian  a-vick  !  when  PVrtuiie  frowns  her  worst  upon  ye, 
how  m^ti  she  looks  bright  again*  Had  Captain  Afatthews  not  met 
with  an  accident,  and  been  drowned  one  blessed  evening,  you  would 
hire  been  well-provided  for.  Why,  Tummas-a-neiUin,'^  a  cousin  of 
my  mother^  commanded  the  Crazy  Jane,  and  Shawn-a-btanireA  after 
he  made  his  fortune,  married  a  lady  with  a  grand  estate,  and  lived  and 
died  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  always  doubted  that  part  of  the  story  ; 
fiir  John  couldn't  tell  a  B  from  a  bull's  horn ;  hul,  no  matter  about 
I  have  an  uncommon  dale  to  say  to  ye  if  1  only  knew  how  ta 
ir.  Brian,  give  me  a  grip  of  yer  fist  r  The  Lord  sees  I  have 
^  rded  ye  as  my  own  ;  and  now  that  I  *m  about  to  lose  ye,  1  never 
thought  I  cared  half  as  much  for  ye  as  I  do/ 

"  The  honest-hearted  islander  applied  the  cuff  of  his  coat  to  wipe  a 
tear  away ;  and  the  fairer  portion  of  creation,  who  formed  the  remain- 
dtsr  of  the  audience,  began  to  sob. 

♦•  •  Bndahust !'  exclaimed  the  headsman,  *  Do  ye  want  to  waken  the 
fditleman?  Bad  fortune  attend  yes  1  Listen,  and  let  me  discourse 
Sim  ttuietly.  Their  honours,  Brian,  jewel  1  have  taken  a  fancy  to  ye  ; 
tml  Oud  sees  that,  though  I  can  badly  spare  ye,  I  have  agreed  to  let 
ft  go  on  trial*  —  for  why  should  I  stand  between  yerself  and  fortune? 
lliprr*  avour  neeinc  I  sorrow  's  dry  ;  and  ye  had  better  wet  yer  whistle.' 
"  I  put  the  glass  of  hollands  to  my  lips ;  returned  it  to  my  island 
patrc»ll»  tvhn  turned  the  contents  down,  and  tlius  C4jntinued : — 
*  Tom  of  the  UUiiil*  f  Johji,  the  widow  i  mjh. 
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"  ^  Brian,  darling  1  it  *s  little  they  guess  in  Innisturk  what  the  wide 
world  Is  iiboiit,  I  have  bad  larninj^  and  i^xpiirience,  for  ye  know  I  was 
intended  for  the  altar;  but,  my  curse  upon  ye,  Tony  Gallagher  I  it's 
yerself  that  was  my  desolation  t  Ye  see,  I  had  Cikmnienced  my  humani- 
ties at  IVItiynootb,  and  came  hooTe  in  the  vacation  to  see  my  friendH, 
when  what  the  divil  does  Tony  do,  but  coaxes  me  to  take  a  run  in  the 
Fly-by-night  to  Flushing.  '  Arrab  !'  says  Tony, — ^tbe  arch  dacaver 
that  he  proved  ! — ^*divil  blister  the  one  will  ever  know^  ye  smuggled 
a  half-btile  ;  and  when  yeV  regubirly  ordained,  ye  can  151  ve  yerself 
absolutioru  May  the  Lord  fjity  me  !  1  i listened  to  the  villain.  There 
hiy  the  sweetest  craft  that  ever  dipped  a  lug;  and,  mona  sin  diaoulf 
I  nn fortunately  consented. 

**  *  Well,  away  we  went.  iMy  mother  gave  me  her  blessing,  and  full 
directions  to  bring  her  back  a  cottun-gown  ;  and  my  father  told  me 
when  I  was  in  for  a  drink,  never  to  sit  with  my  back  to  the  fire  on 
any  account;  and  if  I  came  to  harm,  it  wasn't,  ye  see,  for  good  advice; 
but  Tony  Gallagher  imd  trouble  always  went  bund  in  hand. 

"  *  The  Fly-by-niglit  wiis  only  in  ballast  trim  ;  and,  as  it  was  war- 
time, the  Channel  was  fiHed  with  cruisers*  My  heavy  curse  attend 
the  samel'  —  and  here  the  headsman  turned  down  another  flash  of 
lightning.  *  This  day,  we  were  chased  by  a  frigtite  ;  and  tlie  next^  we 
were  hunted  by  a  brig  ;  one  evening,  a  cutter  tried  our  rate  of  sailing  ; 
and  on  anothetj  a  schooner  obliged  us  with  her  company.  Egad  I  we 
bad  the  heels  of  the  u  hole  ;  and  ye  might  as  wqU  have  foUow^ed  a  gliU 
upon  tlie  wing,  as  spread  canvas  in  pursuit  of  the  Fly^by-nigbt* 

"  *  Well,  Brian,  a  store  I  we  ran  through  the  blockading  fleet  off 
FluHbing  in  the  night,  and  all  but  i^cniped  sides  with  the  admiral ; 
and  in  eight-and-forty  hours  we  were  chok-fuU  of  scbnaps  and  to- 
bacco. At  the  *  7*ro*  Brm(ers*  we  bad  a  jolly  evening ;  and  left  the 
Scheldt  at  midnight.  It's  un  ugly  navigation,  and  requires  a  man  to 
know  the  banks  well,  before  he  dtires  venture  to  grope  his  way  out ; 
but  Tony- — Lord  pardon  him,  the  sinner  !  —  could  find  green  water  as 
easy  as  he  could  the  schnap-shop. 

"  *  We  were  clear  of  the  KngHsb  fleet  at  gnn-fire;  and  when  llie 
day  fully  dawned,  a  look-out  frigate  and  two  sloops  amused  their  crews 
with  an  hour's  exercise  ;  but.  Lord  1  we  left  them  as  if  they  wqtq  tow- 
ing their  anchors  after  them*  Tony  Galbigher  was  delighted  to  find 
that  his  lugger  was  so  beautifully  trimmed.  —  '  Brian,'  says  be,  as  we 
spbced  the  main-brace  in  the  cabin,  after  the  frigate  and  >.loops-of-wiur 
bore  up  to  regain  the  fliet,« — .*  I  think  if  every  stick  onld  George  hjis 
got  w^as  nfter  us,  we  would  give  them  the  go-by  between  this  jind  In- 
nisturk/ I  agreed  with  him  in  ojdnion  ;  bnt,  upon  my  conscience,  j 
Bnan,  jewel !  before  the  next  sunset  I  had  a  good  right  to  change 
the  same.'  | 

"This  was  a  melancholy  reminiscence;  and  before  Mister  Toolc  \ 
proceeded  J  he  fortified  himself  for  the  task  by  discussing  another  | 
thimbleful  of  hollands.  \ 

"  '  We  had  cleared  the  sands^  got  safely  thrtmgh  the  men -of  war  who  j 

in  every  shape  and  size  were  swarniirjg  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  at  | 

«unri»e  found  ourselves  fairly  in  blue  water.     The  weather  was  rather  | 

thicks  and  the  people  were  at  breakfast,  when  suddenly  the  man  at  the  • 

nast-bead  shouted  that  there  was  a  sail  direct  u-beam.     The  schipper  | 

'1  his  hring-hlm*nc(try  and  at  a  glance  pronounced  the  stranger  a 

ting  frigate, — not  very  pleasant  news,  for  she  waa  well  to  wind 
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ward.  The  mist  cleared ;  tlie  stranger  had  kept  a  bright  look-out ; 
{or  before  the  ^lass  was  from  Tony  (Tallagher's  eye,  he  was  inaking  sail 
m  chase  J  and  crowding  every  inch  of  canvas  he  could  spread  from  deck 
to  truck.  You  may  suppose  that  we  were  not  idle  in  the  lugger  :  fresh 
tntisUn  wiis  crowded  ou  the  Fly-by-night,  and  away  we  went  together, 
with  a  mutual  agreement  that  *  the  devil  should  take  the  hindmost/ 

"*  There  was  little  fear  but  that  we  should  have  given  the  frigate 
leg-bail  for  our  appeardnce,  although  she  was  beautifully  handled^  and 
every  means  to  take  the  sailing  out  of  her  were  tried.  Tony  had 
spliced  the  main-brace  for  the  third  time;  and,  while  calculating  the 
day  we  should  likely  make  Achil  Head,  a  boy  aloft  sung  out  that  there 
was  a  sail  a-head  ;  and,  as  if  we  were  not  already  enough  in  trouble,  an- 
other bellowed  that  there  was  a  brig  on  our  lee-quarter,  under  a  press 
of  saiX  and  barely  three  miles  off.  I  wished  mystelf  safe  in  Maynooth^ 
sod  hard  at  my  huoianities  again ;  but,  upon  my  sowl^  my  education 
was  to  be  complated  under  a  different  professor — for  Captain  Clewline 
succeeded  Doctor  Dionisius  O'Doghorty. 

" '  To  do  Tony  Gallagher  justice,  he  sailed  the  FJy-by-night  to  fortune. 
But  what  could  a  man  do,  hampered  as  he  was  on  every  side  ?  The 
frigate  on  our  weather-quaTter,  a  chamiei-groptr  a  mile  to  leeward, 
and  a  clipping  cutter  right  in  the  wind's  eye.  With  us  it  seeemed  a 
Mft  of  choice;  betxveen  the  devil  and  the  deep  sen  —  still  w^e  cnicked 
on  the  lugger,  hoping,  but  not  expecting,  that  some  frenk  of  fortune 
would  work  our  deliverance.  In  avoiding  too  close  a  cnnnexion  with  the 
brig,  we  were  obliged  to  muke  an  intimncy  with  the  frigate^ — and  in 
conaequence,  an  unlucky  two-and- thirty-pound  shot  took  off  our  fore- 
inast  at  the  partners, — and  our  story  was  told. 

**  A  pri«e-crew  were  put  into  the  Fly-by-night,  and  we  were  bundled 
into  the  frigate's  launch,  imd  brought  with  our  traps  on  board  the 
Duher.  Men  at  the  time  were  worth  gold,  and  Captain  Clewline 
leeoied  to  place  more  value  on  the  crew  than  on  the  cargo  of  the  lug- 
ger. Three-and-twenty  strapping  fellows  were  indeed  a  god-send  ; 
and,  after  a  queiitioii  or  two,  all  my  companions  were  rated  on  the  fri- 
gate's books.  I  had  from  infancy  a  desperate  dreiul  of  a  man-o'-war — 
tndf  faith  I  when  my  turn  came,  I  thought  I  would  try  if  my  humani- 
ties would  save  me. 

'^ '  A  smart  lad,*  said  the  schipper  to  the  first  lieutenant.  '  Bred  to 
the  sea,  eh  ? 

*' '  No,  plase  yer  honour.     I  'm  at  present  a  student  io  Maynoolh. 

'"And  attending  a  course  of  divinity  on  board  the  Fly-by-night  f 
exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

'*  ',What  the  devil  brought  you  here?  asked  the  captain. 

** '  Not  exactly  the  devil,  I  replied,  phune  yer  honour ;  hut  I  suspect 
sirongly  a  near  relation  of  the  uuld  gentleman.  And  I  hxiked  at  Tony 
Gallagher,  who  was  already  as  much  at  home  on  board  the  Da^sher  as  if 
be  had  been  on  her  books  from  the  launching. 

**  <  He  11  make  a  smart  top-man^  with  a  little  training,  said  the 
lieutenant. 

**'  Book  him,  said  the  schipper  to  the  clerk. 

'*  *  Plase  yer  honours,  I  modestly  remarked,  I  'in  preparin'  for  the 
don,  and  in  three  terms  more — 

f**  *  Pish  !  roared  the  captain.     We'll  give  you  a  degree  here  in  half 

the  time. 

**  •  Jiy  father  intends  to  breed  me  a  priest — 
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** '  And  I  to  malce  yon  a  sailor,  added  the  liputenant. 

**  *  I  have  already  half  bmiDd  myself  to  the  Church- 

*'  *  From  which  rosh  abligation,  I  hereby  give  you  plenary  absolu- 
tion, siiid  the  Ciiptnin. 

^* '  Both  lie  imd  his  compimion  broke  into  a  roar  of  Inughter.  I  was 
rated  on  the  frigate's  iHHjks  ;  and  in  another  month,  when  I  should 
have  been  engaged  with  my  humanities  at  the  College  of  Mziynooth^  I 
was  reefing  topsails  in  the  Biiy  of  Biscay. 

"  '  Well,  if  God's  truth  must  be  told,  in  a  short  time  I  was  more  than 
reconciled  to  my  new  associates*  Captain  Clewline  kept  ua  busy  ; 
but  his  was  the  employment  that  a  sailor  loves.  This  night,  we  cut 
out  a  privateer,- — another,  we  dismantled  a  battery  ;  at  last,  off  Ushant, 
we  fell  in  with  ti  lirst-chiss  frigate,  uimI,  though  she  was  stronger  by 
six  gnus  and  a  hundred  men,  we  took  her  in  an  hour. 

*' '  I  visited  my  home  again — ^I  w^ent  out  half  a  priest,  and  I  returned 
a  whole  siiilor — -und,  of  coursci  a  wife  fullowed  n  frigate.  Here  have 
1  hten  rei^ident  five-und- twenty  years  ;  and,  slioiild  things  go  wrang, 
Brian,  jewel — remember  you  have  a  home  in  Innistiirk, — and  a  heart 
and  ii  lialf  to  welcome  ye/ 

"  iSo  spake  the  headsman,  and  witli  an  aching  breast  I  sought  my 
humble  bed-  A  strong  yearning,  secret  and  indescribable,  led  me  ta 
accept  the  stranger's  offer.  One  feeling  alone  wi»ukl  have  bound  me 
to  the  island.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  ruined  abbey  rny  parents — at 
loast  I  thoirght  so — were  reposing — and  that  was  to  me  a  sacred  tie. 
Fortune,  however,  pointed  her  finger  forward — htr  controlling  indu- 
tnce  was  all-powerful^ — and  I  obeyed  the  call. 

"With  a  fine  sea  and  sky,  I  quitted  the  island  next  morning.  If 
prayers  availed,  1  had  enough  to  prosper  me.  Many  a  little  niemorial 
w«f*  offi^red  and  accepted,  as  I  bade  my  playmates  a  last  farewell;  and 
when  Brian  Tnole  pressed  my  liand  in  his,  and  invoked  God's  protec- 
tion on  tlie  fatherless;  and  when  Ins  boi*t  shoved  off  from  the  hooker's 
fiide^  a  little  wifollen  case,  which  had  once  contiiined  a  scapulary  of  his 
mother,  with  three  bright  guineas,  fell  upon  the  deck. 

"  I  picked  t!ie  treasure  uj)— looked  after  my  kind  protector— offered 
a  silent  prayer  for  the  dead  and  living  in  Innisturk — and  felt  that 

*  The  world  wan  jill  before  mo  wliuru  to  cliooae/ 


CHvlPTER    IV. 
Mora  passai(eft  in  r  youu^  life^Luve  will  he  the  lurd  of  itll. — Loss  of  a  protertnn 

The  visit  of  my  new  protector  to  his  western  estate  was  shtirt,  and 
In  a  fortnight  I  found  myself  domesticated  in  Curmmore  Castle.  All 
within  and  around  the  domicile  of  Colonel  St.  George  was  replete  with 
luxury  and  elegance;  and,  when  contrasted  with  the  rude  and  lonely 
home  I  had  jnj^t  abandoned,  the  mansion  seemed  a  fjiiry  fabric,  and  the 
domain  which  surrounded  it  a  lajid  of  romaiice,  such  as  one  reads  of  in 
eastern  tales. 

To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  mankind  as  I  was,  and  whoae  know- 
*"dge  of  the  worhl  w  us  as  limited  :is  the  rock-bnund  isle  on  which  his  in- 

'•V  had  passed,  the  altered  ciTCumstunce.s  nf  my  life  at  first  appeared 

"I.       The    story    of    my     orjdiunuge,  iind   the  my^ltry    which 

my  birth,  were  whispered  round,  and  created  an  interest  in 
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mj  hwouT  lUat  common-place  boyhood  could  not  obtain.  The  Colonel 
wu  lather  eccentric  iu  his  fancies.  What  should  have  been  my  true 
fHidtiuo  in  ©uciety,  none  could  more  than  gnea«.  The  presumption 
trtis  that  the  authors  of  my  being  were  not  of  the  humblest  ^;ide,  but 
to  vrbat  order  in  the  family  of  man  they  appertaiued,  none  could  deter- 
laine-  My  protector  thought  that,  circumstances  o^nsidereJ,  to  bring 
me  up  a  menial  would  be  unjust,  and  to  bring  me  up  a  gentleman  unwise; 
imd,  as  a  sort  of  middle  course,  he  decided  on  placing  me  in  the  houws 
of  bis  head  keeper.  The  Colonel  was  an  ardent  s^port^man  ;  in  all  the 
art  and  mystery  connected  with  tieM-s ports  he  was  an  adept :  among 
the  6nf«t  works  of  creation  he  assigned  a  foremoi^t  place  to  a  i^teady 
spaniel  and  a  staunch  retriever*  He  was  master  of  the  finest  and  bi'j»t* 
appointed  kennel  of  foxhounds  in  the  west,  and^  for  the  especial  amuse* 
mea  of  the  fair  sex^  resident  or  visitant  at  the  Casttej  a  collection  of 
d»arf  beagles  were  kept  up  of  such  diminutive  dimensions  that  the 
whole  pack  was  frequently  Ciirried  to  the  field  in  a  couple  of  side-bas* 
kels  across  a  cart-horse.  In  allotting  a  keeper's  profession  to  me,  he 
only  selected  that  which  he  would  have  adopted  for  himt^t^lf^  had  fate 
placed  him  iu  my  situation,  and  permitted  him  the  power  of  choice.  I  was 
cunaequently  transferred  at  once  to  the  care  of  Hugh  Nevill,  and,  as 
hr  as  the  **  science  of  venery"  went,  a  more  gifted  Gamaliel  never  took 
'1  neophyte  in  hand^ 

But  another  and  a  better  instructor  was  in  reserve — and  he  was 
the  neighbouring  clergyman.  Mr.  Brownlow  discharged  a  double  duty, 
for  lo  his  church  tninistry  he  united  the  tutelage  of  my  protectur's 
sons.  He  had  learned  from  the  Colonel  my  strange  and  romantic  his- 
tory ;  my  orphanage  interested  htm :  he  visited  me  at  the  keeper's — 
«ra«  pleased  with  my  appearance — ^and  next  day  proposed  to  the  lord  of 
Carramore  Castle  to  add  me  to  the  number  of  his  pupils.  A  gracious 
issent  was  given,  and  I  commenced  my  course  of  instruction  under  a 
man  admirably  calculated  to  impart  it. 

It  is  time  I  should  acquaint  you  with  some  particulars  of  the 
younger  branches  of  a  family  into  which  I  had  been  so  singularly  in* 
traduced. 

Lady  Emily  St.  George  was  an  Engbiihvvoman  of  high  birth, 
snd^  some  years  before,  of  considerable  personal  attractions.  She  was 
reported  to  be  vain,  proud,  and  cold.  Her  course  of  life  had  been 
marked  by  nothing  to  characterise  it.  In  the  prime  of  her  years  and 
her  beauty  she  had  passed  the  trying  urdeal  attendant  on  a  fashion- 
sble  career  unscathed,  and  scandal  and  her  name  had  never  been 
sisiKriated.  But  hers  was  a  negative  reputation.  If  notliing  evil 
ooold  be  adduced  against  her,  no  deeds  of  active  charity  or  extended 
benevolence  could  be  remembered;  and,  with  ample  power,  had  she 
possessed  the  inclination  to  do  good,  she  regarded  the  family  of  man 
with  apatlietic  indifference,  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  others  Jiad  no  in- 
lere»it  for  her.  In  public,  her  rank  and  station  in  society  commanded 
L*nce  and  respect ;  but  in  private,  no  orphan  lisped  her  name  with 

irtude — nor  in  the  widow's  secret  prayer  was  a  blessing  invoked 
upon  ber  head,  when  the  humble  orison  was  offered  to  the  mercy-seat 
ilmire. 

Her  fiimily  was  confined  to  William  St.  George,  wliom  I  have  al- 
ready iiuticed,  and  a  youuger  brother,  named  Arthtir ;  and  no  youths 
could  be  more  dissimilar  in  temper,  talent^  person,  and  dispusition. 
William,  my  young  patron,  was  a  bold,  hery,  giddy  lad,  spoiled  from 
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his  child htvod — his  fancies  unchecketl  from  infancy,  find  permitted  to 
mil  riot  as  they  pleased.  His  person  wuh  well  formed  niid  manly — Ins 
face  by  noinean.H  handsome,  but  the  expressl^tn  exceedinjjly  favourable. 
Wiliiam  was  eaiiily  excited,  and  tts  easily  appeiised.  Idhs  and  by  no 
means  quick,  his  literary  acquirements  were  very  unpretending.  He 
was  altogether  uiiHUHpicioiis*  and  gt^nerous  to  a  fiiult-  Hin  attachment 
to  field-sports  was  inveterate^  und  every  honr  in  which  lie  was  not  either 
in  the  saddli-,  or  oecapied  with  hhhing-rod  or  g«n,  was  by  him  set  down 
lis  miHspent  time. 

Artliur,  in  everything,  was  opposite.  Younjj;er  by  a  year — in  the 
parlance  of  the  stable,  he  could  bny  liis  brother  for  a  whistle,  and 
twist  the  household  round  his  finger  aa  he  pleaded.  In  appearance, 
more  tlaan  character,  the  kinsmen  differed.  Arthur,  to  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  rather  hand.some  face,  united  a  defective  person.  By  some 
neglect  of  his  nurse,  his  spine  bad  been  injured  while  an  infant,  and, 
although  not  exactly  a  hunchback,  like  Richard  he  waa — 

**-  Scarce  half  made  up, 
Ami  that  bo  lame  aud  unfashioimbk," 

as  made  him  painfully  remarkable.  Ilis  mental  qualities  were  very  su- 
perior to  kin  brother's  audj  witlmut  a  pretension  to  talent^  he  had  made 
a  respectable  progress  in  his  education,  for  he  was  both  acute  and  in- 
dustrious* With  William,  every  thought  was  revealed,  and  *'he  who 
ran  might  read."  Arthur,  on  the  contrary,  was  impenetrable — none 
could  fathom  what  he  wished  concealed,  and,  like  his  secrets,  his  purse 
could  not  be  reached. 

In  estimating  their  children,  the  parents  of  my  fellow-studenta  al- 
together differed,  Williaui  was  his  father's  favourite,  while  Lady 
Kmily  idolized  her  8ect>nd-born. 

The  very  fact  that  William  had  fancied  me,  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  have  made  Arthur  St.  George  my  enemy.  As  we  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  jealous  pique  of  boybood  grew  into  a  hxed  aversion  ; 
and,  as  his  brother's  partiality  increased,  his  dislike  to  me  became 
mure  rancorous.  Personal  considerations  added  fuel  to  the  ttame. 
Wi Ilium  St.  George  wa^i  reckoned  one  of  tlie  finest  young  men  in  the 
barony,  and  I,  though  three  years  younger,  overtopped  him  by  an  inch. 
With  Arthur,  the  limbs  elongated  while  the  body  remained  in  slaiu 
fino,  and,  '^curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion,"  years  only  made  his  personal 
defects  the  more  apparent,  and  gave  him  an  eternal  opportuuityj  when 

*^  he  spit?d  his  ihadnw  tn  the  euni 
To  dtwcant  on  his  own  deibrmity/" 

Five  years  must  be  passed  over.  In  that  period  I  learned  to  read, 
write,  Sifioot,  fisfi,  break  setters,  whip  hounds,  and,  indeed,  acquired  ge- 
neral information.  The  truth  is,  that  although  at  twelve  vears  of  age  I 
knew  not  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  at  seventeen  1  had  distajiced  mv 
high-born  companions.  William  swore  that  I  was  intended  by  nature 
for  an  archbishop,  and  Arthur  knit  his  brows  when  I  translated 
passages  in  the  classics  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  master. 

Our  schoolboy  union  was  now  about  to  he  dissolved.     William  i 
gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  — th  lancers,  and  Arthur  sent  to 
lete  his  education  in  Cambridge.     Left  alone,  Mr.  Brownlow  invited 
ae  to  live  with  him.     He  wanted  an  amanuensis,  and  requested  my 

jtector  to  allow  me  to  take  the  situation.     The  Colonel  hesitated  to 

k  that  expertntent  with  one  who  could  take  a  horse  in  and  out  of  the 
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poand  of  BaIlina«I<>e :  learning  might  ''be  tlio  spoil  of  me ;"  but  finally 
lie  consented. 

And  ynit  were  the  truth  known,  I  would  have  far  mlher  remained 
under  the  rcNif  of  Hugh  Ntv^ilL  Good  taste  and  pridu  led  tnt^  to 
embrace  Mr  Brownlow'd  flattering  offer,  but  a  stronger  spriug  of 
huDiiui  action  bound  nie  to  the  humbler  domicile  of  the  gamekeeper  ; 
and,  when  I  removed  myself  and  personal  effects  to  the  Vicar's,  my 
heart  rem.iiued  in  the  cottage  where  my  earlier  years  were  apent- 

"  Bear  with  me,  sir,"  continued  the  rejected  recruit,  "if  I  tax  your 
p;itieace  with  a  love-«tory/' 

I  smiled  assent,  and  Briaji  thus  continued — 

Huffh  Nevill  bad  an  only  child  — •  and  Susan  was  younger  by  a 
year  than  I*  Brought  up  from  cliildhood  together,  our  intimacy  was 
liiibouodedf — and,  as  the  world  believed,  we  were  destined  far  each 
other.  Susao  was  more  than  pretty.  With  a  description  of  rustic 
beauty  I  will  not  weary  you;  but  all  admitted  that  the  keeper's 
dau;:hter  was  the  fairest  girl  within  fifty  miles. 

'  in  was  more  than  fair — she  was  gentle,  warm-hearted,  and 

in  I  Such  portion  of  the  information  imparted  to  me  by  Mr. 

BnywnJonr  as  was  suited  to  a  female's  education  I  communicated  to 
tiw  keeper's  daughter,  and  never  had  a  young  professor  a  quicker  or  a 
Welier  pupil.  An  intimacy  so  close  as  ours  could  lead  but  to  one  re- 
ftult*  I  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  pension  a  first  love  only  knows, 
and  Susan  faithfully  and  ardently  returned  it. 

Two  years  passed,  and  their  occurrences  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  CoJanel  shot  and  hunted — hi^  lady  s  time  wa-^i  pretty  equally  di- 
Tided  between  her  toilet  and  her  flower-garden — William  St*  George 
was  mostly  with  his  regiment — ^and  when  Arthur  wa.^  not  at  the  Uui- 
▼emty,  be  generally  was  wandering  on  the  Continent.  My  life,  al- 
tluiQgh  monotonous,  was  probably  the  happieiit  of  all.  My  mornings 
were  ^peut  in  literary  labour — my  evenings  in  the  liociety  of  my  beauti- 
ful mitytress. 

From  this  period  I  have  to  date  the  commencement  of  my  misery. 
The  heir  of  Carramore  Castle  had  attained  his  majority,  and  it  was 
made  an  occasion  fur  feai^ting  and  gaiety  at  the  mansion.  Arthur  had 
returned  from  Italy  to  be  present  at  thl^  i^ctne  of  general  festivity — 
and  would  to  God  he  had  remained  where  he  had  been  I 

W^hile  the  gentry  for  miles  arouad  were  collected  and  entertained, 
the  tenantry  were  not  forgotten.  A  rustic  ball  was  given,  and,  of 
ootirse,  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  barony  was  not  omitted  in  the  general 
inritatlcm.  Until  this  unhappy  fete,  to  Arthur  8t*  George,  Susan 
Nevill  was  almost  unknown — for  he  held  manly  amuiiements  in  con- 
°^  ptt  and,  consequentlyj  never  vijiited  the  keeper's  cottage.  Three 
rs  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  met  Susan, — ^she  was  then  a  mere  girl 
who  gave  promise  of  future  prettiness,  lie  had  not  watched  her  love- 
liiieis  gradually  develope ;  when  suddenly  beauty,  in  full  maturity,  was 
unexpectedly  presented  to  his  view.  To  look,  and  love,  and  determine 
to  poasen*,  instantly  re!>ulled.  The  reckless  ardour,  with  which  Wil- 
liam would  have  sought  the  object  whom  he  fancied,  might  have  been 
considered  dangerous,  but  Arthur's  slow  and  calculating  method  of 
inmutt,  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  open  libertinism  which  mark- 
ed hU  brother's  gallanti  ies. 

It  wasonthia  occasion,  that  my  younger  patron  reoueated  me  to  visit 
ktm  in  I>ublin,  where  his  regiment   was  quartered;  and  I,  who  had 
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ti-r-neii  "the  -.tr^n^th  mI  tl-e  e^ialj'.i^l.ir.er.t/  ivcupied  a  chamber  in  the 
villa,  and  was  left  to  keej.  watch  and  ward  uver  the  treasure  it  con- 
tain <^d.  .  1  •    -I 

JliH  absences  wirre  fref,uci;t,  and,  at  timo>,  protracted  ev-*n  to  three 
daVH,  and  of  cf>ur>fc  I  reniuined  in  very  danjren.u*  Mciity.  Deem  nie  not 
V4in'when  I  add,  that  from  the  tir*l  moment  ufni>  intrcniuction  to  AI rs. 
Montainie,  that  ladv  nsarked  me  out  as  a  mo>t  decided  favourite.  All 
that  dinhiimmate  art  could  d.i  was  done  to  lead  me  to  own  the  jioiver  of 
ber  Httniclionv— for  hhe  little  knew  that  a  counter-charm  had  rendered 
me  imiHrnetrable  to  woman's  witchery.  Well,  in  good  time,  she  ascribed 
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my  ftt^<fi;rence  to  mauiaue  honie,  and  determined  to  cure  that  ipfir- 
Diity  ;    dead    to  every   feeling  that  even  the  most  worthless  should 
respect,  she  made  the  ensay — failed^  and  became  my  mortal  enemy. 
The  poet  ^ys — 

*^  Heaven  lias  no  rage  tike  love  to  hatred  tura*d^ 
Nor  bell  a  furj-  like  a  woman  »parnM  ** 

and  I  experienced  its  sad  truth. 

Over  the  occurrence  which  led  to  the  most  painful  moment  of  mj 
r       lift?,  i  draw  a  veil.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  Mrs.  IMontague  did  not  suc- 
B  ceed  in  abakiog  my  fidelity  to  my  patron,  and  that  early  next  morning, 
H   I  left  the  cottage.     Arrived  in  town,  I  let  hours  pass  away,  wondering 
H   what  course  I  should  pursue,  and  how  I  should  disclose  the  infamy  of 
■    hja  false  mistress  to  her  dupe.     I  wrote, — recited  in  pkin  terms  the 
H    di»corery  I  had  made,-— and,  in  a   few  hours  received   an   answer 
"     deelaring  his  total  disbelief  of  what  he  termed  my  false  and  slanderous 
assertions — and,  taxinp  me  with  perfidy  and  deceit^  he  bade  me  an  eter- 
nal farewell*     Upon  the  cause  of  quarrel  be  enjoined  the  strictest  se*^ 
ereiy — intimated  that  he  would  not  mar  my  fortunes  hy  an  exposure — 
and  ataured  me,  that  what  had  passed  should  only  be  known  to  our- 

Great  God  I  was  ever  wretch  so  foully  and  so  innocently  maligned 
aod  persecuted  ?  In  the  fullest  integrity  of  purpose  I  had  acted — and 
the  consequence  was  that  I  was  made  the  victim  of  principle — ^and  my 
best  friend  alienated  from  me,  and  for  ever  I  The  artful  wretch 
hmd  triumphed  over  poor  William's  unsuspicious  nature — persuaded 
him  that  J  had  made  insolent  advances,  w  hich  she  had  virtuously  and 
indignajitly  repelled — and  that,  in  revenge,  1  had  endeavoured  to  ruin 
her  in  the  estimation  of  the  only  man  she  ever  loved* 

I  hurried  from  the  metropolis,  and  none  can  fancy  the  agony  of 
mind  I  underwent,  ^ly  kind  tutor  and  faithful  Susan  remarked  the 
Md  dtaage which  my  ill-sturred  visit  to  the  capital  had  wrought,  and  both 
gemtlj  urged  me  to  confide  the  secret  miiiery  which  racked  my  bosom, 
whois  mvages  my  sunken  eye  and  pallid  cheek  betrayed.  But  I 
4ihered  the  injunction  I  had  received  from  one  whom,  with  all  his 
iktuts  luid  follies,  I  regarded  with  brotherly  affection ;  and  although  my 
first  concealment  of  thought  or  act  from  either  caused  Susan  many  a 
ttmr,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  much  uneasiness,  I  maintained  a  painful 
mimnce  oo  the  unhappy  occurrence  which  had  dissolved  mj  friendship 
wkh  William  St.  George, 

Another  cause  of  great  unhappiness  added  to  my  other  sorrows. 

riliar  had  merely  visited  Carramore,  as  it  was  said,  out  of  compliment 

him  brother — and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  in  honour  of 

I  •  majority,  it  had  been  announced  that  he  would  leave  Ireland 

Tibr  m  jemr*     On  my  return  home,  I  found  him  still  an  inmate  of  the 

C^Mlle — sad,  stranger  and  more  suspicious  yet,  a  daily  visitor  at  the 

iBifg|^ii  of  Hugh  NevilL     Artfully  he  framed  apologies  for  these  fre- 

^wnt  calls  so  well,  that  they  created  no  suspicion  but  to  nie.     In  some 

nsttera  lore  may  be  blind,  but  in  others  he  is  confoundedly  sharp<- 

I  mast  confess  that  from  the  firat  moment  I  made  the  discovery  of 

rtliur'a   Tisitings,    a  deadly  feeling  of   evil  anticipations   filled  my 

tMili—cior  did  his  altered  manner  tow^ards  myself  remove  my  secret 

■pfirrlieJUJonB.    When  we  met  ut  the  gamekeeper 's^> which  we  did 


o^Limi* 


tloi  W?     I  Mi  in  iiwiiiniilj,  wad  mj  heart  wliispered 

kmied  tovD  ki4»  u  it  ww  Kii  woqU 
WHIts*.    Oooe  «r  twice  Mr.  Brownloir 

tla^  WIS  waiting  fur  me  u  hen  I  c^me 
At  iiit  I  &i  not  netgne  the  hand-writingj,  but 
C^  anl  w«a  WB&m  8U  Owt^t'i,  I  bme  it — ran  mj  eye  rapidly 
mwr  tkt  iiiBiiiii  MJ  wIkb  I  kai  paved  tls€oi,  flung  the  letter 
nam  the  t^Ae  t»  bt  tiNJIffnl  mni.  nad  rose  and  iotight  the 
■in ill    to  Ude  vj  igitttin.    Tlie  &tel  lettet^^ta}^  indeed,  il 


iKtkM  Brii%  knw  dull  iky  erring  friend  addr«s 
^«e  f  At  tlii  aonMtt  wknt  pmmm  warn  JggpEJt  is  the  gross  rettim  I 
fwidevcd  to  t^  Mtlifel  iMantf.  A  crina  inpeDda— in  four-end- 
tWMti  h— II  I  nnr  be  mled  MBMg  tlie  Mwtbb^  or  nombered  with  the 
imi  fnatf.  sbnnU  il  bn  aij  bit  iMncit  fnm  nmn,  I  write  t4>  aak  ? uur 

^'TlM  afeiMl  !■■■■     nil!  wtetn  iwl  I  wnil--did  with  me  as 
Her  Inct  and  mti^oe  wtre  aaldbleai ;  and,  wotild  you 
It  f  tbtrt  wna  ant  n  mmt  m  tbe  guiiaon  wImi  did  nat^  know  iier 
1     ■lywlf!    1    the  ItaUesl — d  dupe  of  a  beartJeta 

'f  kaaw  sat  wbctdnw,  Brin,  but  at  timca  doobla  of  Mrs.  Mon* 
aa^  iiltlilj  nmmi  sj  mimi,  and  mj  foad  angel  whkpered  that 
iwifft  tiwa'tovieaaatiecif  wmd,  who  1  remenibered  the  pasl«  1  camt 
I  wiilitd  to  wmiA^  and  eaalvaaed  that  I  had  groasly 
1  jw*    Cnaea  light  man  the  traili«as !     Again  and  a^n  I 
1  to  hpcak  the  tkmll  whiA  hacnd  me ;  but  her  influence 
id,  iiMngaiT  better  judgment  to  the  winds— idiot 
that  I  wm    I  wm  mr  hmn  sOlL 

*"  Dantkf*  an  yw  nowt  waa  a  lavnorito ;  andp  if  ever  man  was 
haawdjby  aftoy  tie  af  gtalitnda  to  another,  ha  atood  in  that  rvUtion  to 
«to.  *lWra  iJfe  to  BaiBe  the  caaaea— but  ihe^  exiatod ;  and  he,  ftilse 
aMMdbalt  aiMltled  thm  in  piiTatov  nad  was  fond  in  his  scknowledg- 
■MWIi  fcr  die  aet^kea  I  had  readered  him. 

**  YtsHrdsT,  in  tarn  of  dnly^  I  monnted  the  Castle  gsatdj — and,  at 
I  ale|«t  the  pmedrng  n^t  at  the  Coltaga,  1  was  abl]|^  to  rise  nn« 
aauallt  early  to  rean  £e  Royal  Bsrradcs  before  the  relief  marched* 
Fknny^the  girl  yon  so  moA  disliked — had  quarrelled  with  her  mis- 
tress.^1  kno\r  not  what  the  caaae  waa^^bnt  whatever  it  might  hare 
been,  it  raited  in  the  reren^fiit  attendant  the  deadlieat  animosity  to- 
wardi  the  afcader.  ^frs.  Mont;igue  was  still  asleep  the  groom  had 
flWie  to  tha  stoUes  to  bring  the  horses  round— and  I  was  standing  at 
ihadoor  |dacing  a  tioxter  I  had  plucked  in  my  button-hole^  when  a 
%hl  tap  upon  the  shoulder  made  me  look  about,  and  Fanny  waa 
standing  at  my  elbow. 

" '  Are  you  'iixr  guard,  to-night  ?'  she  observed,  with  a  look  that  txed 
my  attentfon  instantly. 

"*  I  am/  I  replied  ;  '  why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?' 
"*  Oh  I  merely  to  tell  you  that  you  need  fear  nothing  for  our  aaiety. 
A  kind  and  con&iderate  fnend  of  yours  will  afford  us  hfs  protection/ 
•* '  HeU  and  fury  !  what  mean  ye  ?     Speak,  girl  ?' 
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"  She  smiled  as  the  cast  on  me  a  mingled  glance  of  pity  and  con* 
tempt. 

*' '  If  it  were  necessary  to  speak  more,  I  have  already  spoken  too 
much/  she  coolly  answered.  '  Here  cornea  Henry  and  the  horses,  and 
1  wkh  yon  a  pleasant  ride/^^nd,  turning  into  the  pasi(age>  she  hummed 
ft  tttaTe  of  the  old  ballad— 

^*  ^  Oh  I  ihe  loved  a  bold  dra^^n. 

With  hit  Itmg  fword,  »addie,  and  bridle/ 

^  Yoa  may  readilv  imagine  what  was  the  effect  of  Fanny's  myste- 
I  rious,  yet  intelligible  communication.  Damning  doubts  arose — and, 
when  I  called  to  mind  your  candid  and  honest  esposi*  of  her  infamy^  I 
marrelied  at  the  strange  infatuation  which,  even  for  a  moment,  would 
allow  me  to  q^ue&tion  your  well-known  truth  and  become  the  dupe  of  a 
fpecioui  intnguanle,  "HTiat  was  to  be  done?  Act  promptly  on  the 
iobrmation — unmask  the  false  woman  who  had  betrayed^^and  lake 
Ttstseance  on  the  false  friend  who  had  insulted  me, 

"Pltunptness  was  required,  but  so  was  prudence ;  and  I  determined 
to  eontiill  Major  Howardj  and  be  guided  by  his  advice  as  to  the  course 
I  thoold  adopt*  I  rode  directly  to  his  lodgings — found  him  dressing 
for  parade — related  the  morning  scene  with  Fanny— confessed  the  tale 
ef  in^tny  you  had  communicated,  and  disked  his  counsel. 

"  '  ^f  y  dear  boy,'  he  said  as  be  took  my  hand, '  you  have  made  a  dis- 
coTery  at  last,  that  all  the  world  for  months  before,  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with — and,  excuse  my  frankness  in  conveying  a  disagreeable  truth, 
fou  have  by  turna  elicited  the  pity  and  tbe  laughter  of  your  compa* 
mians*  Nay,  do  not  colour  so^yours  is  but  a  common-place  occur- 
reooe — thousands  are  every  day  fooled  by  worthless  women,  only  that 
Keoerally  the  thing  is  more  discreetly  managed.  Indeed^  your  amiable 
friend  thought  any  attention  to  appearances  quite  unnecessury,  and 
fooled  you  to  your  face*  Well^  I  rejoice  that  even  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hoor,  the  delusion  hua  ended,  and  that, you  have  ample  power  of  de- 
tacitog  an  ungrateful  wretch,  and  Hinging  ber  from  you  for  ever. 
Haire  yoa  no  su&picioii  who  her  paramour  may  be  ?' 

"'Not  1,  by  Heaven!  I  never  doubted  her — ^or  dreamed  that  one 
•rho  srtfully  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  engrossed  her  whule  affec* 
tioosy  C9uld  play  me  false/ 

" '  Wdl,  you  are  on  guard  for  to*day.  Go  to  the  Castle  with  the  re- 
itip  fludf  al^r  the  guard  ts  trooped,  under  a  plea  of  iilneus  another  sub* 
dfeem  iihaU  lake  your  place.  \  ou  must  keep  close — and,  the  lady,  left 
la  full  and  fake  security*  I  have  little  doubt  from  tbe  hints  given  you 
Iff  ber  faithful  companion,  that  the  favourite  swain  will  most  probably 
taoour  ibr  cottage  with  his  company— *and  if  a  shadow  of  unbelief  re* 
ttasmof  the  fair  Montague's  infidelity,  why  the  chances  are  that  you 
wffl  nbaain  ocular  demonstration.  Now,  in  God's  name,  be  off!  Hurry 
ta^iade— ^nd  in  an  hour  or  two  expect  me  at  the  Castle/ 

*•!  did  as  Howard  advised — dressed  and  mounted — accompanied  tlie 
nGel^— and  put  suspicion  at  defiance. 

"  la  tbe  course  of  the  morning.  Lard  Alfred  Crosby  took  my  duty — 
ttd  Major  Howard  and  I  repaired  to  an  obscure  hotel,  where  we  dined 
lad  i^aaaed  the  evening.  It  was  almost  midnight  bi'fore  I  thought  it 
Vtmlant  to  repair  to  the  cottage — and,  having  procured  a  jaunting-car, 
I  drofe  la  a  public-house  in  its  vicinity,  discharged  tbe  vi'hiele»  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  abode  of  mv  faithless  mistress«     I  had  aimed 
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■pa  tiketriik 


w«s  m  pni- 

tkft  dMidle  •r  Mrs.  Mon- 
uaed  in  Dab- 
i  Ae  iiilln^e  wwm  wrapped 
lifiHiiiBirt  bd  Kdred  to 
fat  ten  a  lunp  wUdi  Wrncd 
e  ifaiMW      I  toolc  tbe 
Ifa  CnpaieaU  of  Uie  even- 
]E»  Hvolagae  bad 
rksMttald  Until  se- 


tlfte  klip  «pM  t^  luU-ltble — ftiid 

The  tiiJ  wf  4mr  was  £isteiied,  but 

pa  wiwiwiw  to  tli€  bdjs  diftm- 

£nn  m  peg.    I  umIc  il  merely  for 

I  leHtetedthe  mptrttaeot,  I  recalled  to  nworf  Hbjot  Howards 
'  WhMewtr  diaoofCfT  jm  Bake — wbatef«r  may 
_  I  jpoarpnte    let  imthiog  eauae  jou  to 

I  of  TOW  tniper,  Tbe  deeper  tlie  tn/itrr,  tlie  eooller  it  be- 
CMMi  tiie  iaJBral  to  icanofi,  tuitil  be  exaets  the  fall  measore  of  satis- 
bstioB  fa^  tfe  ofam  TCceiraL' 

'^Sb&^tkecaBdlewidi  ajliaiid*  I  stood  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
hA  Tbe  alsatiben  aaid  to  wait  upon  a  gniltkas  piKow,  bid 
anied  tl^  qmrirMog  efes  of  Hit.  MoDtagi]e,-^aod»  sleeping  by  ber 
sde^  laj  Ouptata  Darnler,  my  Tery  excellent  and  grateful  friend, 
viMae  omantMB  I  bad  preserved  the  month  before^  by  beooming  re* 
apinilile  to  hm  cradteon  tor  upwards  of  two  tbousand  pounds. 

*T«i,  llvM»  wbo  kaow  so  weU  tlie  natitral  warmtb  of  my  temper, 
«3I  acMmlf  magne  witb  wbat  cooloeas,  by  tbe  eTidexice  of  my 
•vm  efta»  1  tt^*i^*'^  aiyaelf  tbat  tKe  woman  I  bad  so  lavtsbly  support- 
«d»  aiA  let  ase  owa  atf  weakness — ^o  fondly  laved,  was  wuriie  than 
warliikai  a»ii  ll^  tke  wan  I  bad  preserrt* d  from  ruin  and  disgrace^ 
iMid  ■tliMBjitl  tkn  gasd  atnka  by  dKbonounng  his  preserver.  I  tore 
tbe  CDftama  open — imiaed  tbe  eaedle  high-*and,  in  an  instant,  dis- 
turbed by  ligbt  anid  aotse^  the  guilty  pair  started  from  their  broken 
sleep,  and  eiieoiiiitei«d  a  bacilisk  glance  which  might  have  sluin  them. 
The  fkitblcss  woman  uttered  a  piefcing  icream,  and  hid  herself  beneath 
the  bed-cotmng;  while,  with  a  gaae  of  terror  and  surprisei  Dirnley 
gtarri  at  kit  outr^^ed  benefactor,  and  shuddered  to  perceive  the  naked 
blade  glittering  in  my  hand,  which  no  doubt  he  expected  next  moment 
would  be  buried  in  his  heart. 

•»*  Fear  nothing,  sir.  Scoundrel  as  you  are,  1  scorn  to  take  you  at 
advantage.  Rise  and  dress.  Follow  me  down  stairs — and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room T««  will  find  the  fellow  of  this  weapon  at  your  service,  and 
me  in  readiness  to  receive  you/ 

•*  I  left  thr  apartment — rang  the  bells  loudly — called  up  the  ser- 
y.^iils — nntl  h)d  the  apartment  in  which  tbe  intended  encounter  was  to 
^  Ivtod  up,  and  the  ottomnn  and  tables  cleared  away.     I 

I  wnrd  ou  n  chnir  beside  tbe  door  for  the  accommodation  of 

■ixcii  l*     Both  tveaponswere  King's  order  pattern,  and  of 

j>rc         ;      iJiilar. 
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"From   time  to  time  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  mantelpiece,  and> 
everything  considered,  fancied  ihut  the  gallant  captain  was  rather  eJabo- 
rmte  at  bis  toilet — fur  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  still  my 
mure  favoured  rival  did  not  appear.     Another  ten  minutes  passed  away, 
and,  becoming  a  little  impatient,  I  rang  for  Fanny>  and  desired  her  to 
present  my  complioients  to  Captain  Darn  ley,  and  acquaint  him  that  be 
I    had   been    expected  in  the  drawing-room.      The  souhrctte   returned 
promptly,  and  intimated  that  my  too  fortunate  competitor  in  love  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  Jiad,  while  I  was  preparing  all  below  for  his  re- 
ception, taken   an   unceremonious  departure  through  a  back  window, 
aod  that  too  in  such  light  marching  order,  as  even  to  dispense  with 
eFery  garment  save  the  one  which  is  always  considered  indispensable* 
"  rCe  bird  was  flown,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  aearcH 
after  the  fugitive.     I  knew  where  be  was  to  be  found  next  morning— i 
and  1  felt  that  my  conduct  was  su^h  as  would  give  satisfaction  to  my 
I  friend  and  adviser  3Iajor  Howard^  and  prove  to  him  that  bis  counsels 
■  Kad  not    been  unheeded.     I  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared — and,  pre- 
viously to  retiring,  dispatched  a  message  by  Fanny  to  her  mistress,  in- 
timating that  the  earlier    the    next    morning  iVIrs.  Montague  could 
change  her  residence,  the  removal  w^ould  be  the  more  agreeable* 

''At  eight  o'clock  I  rode  into  town  to-day — called  on  my  friend  the 
I  Major — told  bim  w^hat  had  occurred,  and  met  with  his  fullest  approba- 
tion toQcbing  the  course  I  had  pursued*  Darnley  had  gained  his 
roQuxSy  Heaven  knows  how,  after  liis  evasion  from  the  cottage.  I  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  offering  bim  a  mortal  insult — and  horse* 
whipped  him  on  parade,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  regiment. 

"I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  sent  a  message,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  has  been  accepted.     Our  meeting  has,  however,  been  delay- 
ed-    Not  an  officer  would  act  for  him  on  tlie  occasion,  and  he  has  been 
I  obliged  to  dispatch  a  courier  some  fifty  mifts  into  thecountryt  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  kinsman.     At  eight  tn-rnorrow  evening  we  meet." 

The  letter  went  into  some  private  details  not  relevant  to  tlie  affair, 
ud  ctmcluded  with  a  most  affectionate  valediction. 

As  I  concluded  a  perusal  of  William  St.  George's  communication, 
dire  forebodings  of  a  fatal  result  filled  my  mind.  I  recollected  tliat,  on 
«Qe  occasion  I  had  been  present  when  the  visitors  at  tbe  cottage 
ftinusvd  themselves  with  pistol  practice,  and  that  Darnley  never  missed 
Ufte  card  he  fired  at.  The  terrible  insult  inflicted  on  him  so  publicly 
precluded  every  hope  of  accommodation  ;  the  quarrel  was  mortiil,  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  nothing  short  of  blood  could  expiate  the 
i>irriice  committed  on  both  sides.  What  was  to  be  done?  There  ivas 
a  stem  injunction  in  the  letter  desiring  me  to  conceal  the  affair  care* 
fally  from  the  family.  I  d.ired  not  venture  to  disobey  the  commandj 
a^  if  I  did,  the  knowledge  that  a  deadly  encounter  was  impending, 
woojd  li«  only  anticipating  misery  which,  unhappily^  might  be  too 
£itiillT  a^id  too  stion  realized* 

I  hnwever  determined  to  start  instantly  for  the  metropolis,  and, 
liariog  o^ktained  a  fast  horse  from  the  Cnstle  stables,  was  enabled  to 
cstcb  the  mail  coach  at  tlie  neighbouring  stage.  I  reached  Dublin  at 
w^r^n  io  the  evening — tJungn»y5'elf  on  a  jaunting-car — went  at  a  gnllop 
^wn  the  quays — reached  tl:e  lloyal  BarracKs^and  learned  from  Wjl- 
'm  servant  that  his  master,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  had 
tn  out  in  his  phaeton  a  few  minutes  before  my  airivaL  I  told  him 
k  was  quite  aware  of  the  affair,  and  that  J  had  ]>osted  to  town  to 
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be  present  at  the  tlueL  To  my  question  of  wliere  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place,  he  assiired  mc  he  was  in  perfect  Ignorance,  but,  pointing  to 
Major  Howard  then  walking  in  the  barrack-yard,  he  hinted  that 
from  him  I  should  be  most  likely  to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

I  was  known  to  the  Major — and  u  brief  conversation  terminated  in 
Lis  giving  me  full  directions  which  enabled  me  to  overtake  the  combat* 
ants.  The  fourth  milestone  on  the  Ashburn  Hoad  had  been  named  aa 
the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  driver  of  the  jaunting-car  I  had  left  Ja 
waiting,  under  the  assurance  of  an  additional  half-crown,  intimated 
that  he  would  drive  his  best, — n  promise  be  conscientiously  redeemed. 

The  locality  of  the  scene  on  which  this  affair  of  honour  was  to  be 
transacted  might  have  been  clearly  ascertained  at  a  mile's  distance  be- 
fore we  reached  it.  Like  wildfire,  tiie  intelligence  of  the  intended  duel 
spread^ — and  men  driving  along  the  road  at  headlong  speed,  and  peasant*^ 
who  had  left  tlieir  spades  in  the  furrow,  bounding  over  ditch  and  drain^ 
showed  an  Irish  anxiety  to  be  in  time  to  see  the  coming  fight.  When 
we  turned  into  a  lane  from  the  highway^  the  narrowness  of  the  road 
impeded  us  considerably,  and  a  struggle  between  two  rival  whips  as  to 
which  should  gain  a  field-gate,  involved  a  question  of  precedency— and, 
both  jumping  by  mutual  consent  from  their  respective  seats  of 
honour,  proceeded  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute  by  a  persooal 
combat. 

I  saw  a  ring  consisting  of  probably,  three  hundred  persons  coOected 
in  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  there  of  course  I  should  be  most  likely 
to  iind  the  comhutants.  I  abandoned  the  jaunting-car,  jumped  the 
fence,  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  found  the  duellists  and  their 
friends  already  on  the  ground  tdey  had  chosen  for  bringing  their 
quarrel  to  mortal  arbitrament* 

My  hurried  step  and  excited  countenance  led  the  lookers-on  to  sup- 
pose that  I  was  personally  concerned  in  the  affair  of  honour,  and  they 
accordingly  made  way  for  me.  The  movement  of  the  crowd  occasioned 
William  St.  George  to  turn  his  eye  in  that  direction,  and  he  instantly 
recugnized  me.  As  the  preliminaries  were  not  quite  adjusted,  his 
stepped  aside,  seized  my  hand^  and  warmly  pressed  it* 

**AIy  poor  boy  1— my  faithful  friend  1"  were  the  only  words  he  ui- 
tered}  but  tire  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  brief  sentences  were 
ftpoken  I  never  shall  forget.  I  bad  neither  time  nor  power  to  reply. 
Ciiptain  O'Brien,  liis  second,  beckoned  to  him — pointed  to  a  glove  upoa 
the  ground,  and  William  8t,  George  placed  Iiimself  behind  it.  The 
Biune  ceremony  was  performed  to  his  principal  by  Darnley's  friend — and 
llie  duellistJ!  confronted  each  other  at  the  short  distance  of  ten  paceSi 
The  crowd  opened  behind  the  combatants,  and,  in  a  double  llnet 
awaited  the  i>isue  of  the  next  niintite  in  breathless  silence. 

I  exiimiiied  the  countenances  of  both^ — and  never  did  men  whom  a 
few  seconds  might  iiurry  into  eternity  appear  so  little  perturbed.  But 
cool  and  collected  as  they  were,  could  the  expression  of  the  face  be  re- 
lied upon,  under  that  calm  exterior  the  deadliest  conflict  of  secret  pas- 
sion was  concealed.  The  hostile  attitude  they  stood  in  recalled  feelings 
of  mortal  animosity.  In  the  man  before  him,  William  St.  George  saw 
one  who  had  treacherously  and  painfully  dishonoured  him  ;  and  I>am- 
ley,  in  fancy,  writhed  again  under  the  lashes  of  a  whip  ignominioQsly 
inflicttd  on  him  in  the  presence  of  a  regiment.  In  one  circumstance 
the  appearance  of  the  combatants  was  dissimilar.  The  flush  of  anger 
coloured  St.  Georges  cheeks;  while  the  bloodless  hue,  which  often 
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betrays  the  deadliest  antmosityj  left  Darnley's  pale  as  '^  the  sheeted 

The  last  and  fatal  minute  which  preceeded  the  fatal  denouement  of 
the  drama,  I  never — never  shall  forget;  and,  could  hmlf  the  misery  of  a 
Ji£&  be  concentrated  into  that  short  span,  I  do  not  think  its  whole 
amount  would  reach  to  what  I  su^ered^  Not  a  murmur  was  heard 
from  the  crowd — the  seconds^  mid-distance  between  the  principals, 
exchanged  a  few  brief  sentences  in  too  low  a  voice  to  reach  the  lookers- 
on — they  separated — approached  their  respective  friends — and  placed 
a  pistol  in  the  hand  of  vach*  Stepping  two  or  three  paces  out  of  tho 
I  line  of  fire,  thej  stopped — and  Captain  O'Brien,  with  marked  em- 
phasis, observed — 

"  Gentlemen  1  The  words  are  '  Heady— Fire ! '  Do  you  perfectly 
understand  tne?" 

The  combatants  assented  by  a  bow. 

With  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  seconds  between  them,  the  fatal 
words  were  spoken*  Both  piittols  exploded  so  simultaneously  that 
they  seemed  to  have  but  one  report*  Aly  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Wil- 
liam St.  George.  Great  God  1  as  the  word  Fire !  was  ringing  in  my 
ear,  he  mide  a  stagger  forward,  and  fell  to  the  ground-^^  dead  man  ! 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  IN  INFANCY. 

Tuxes  wss  a  cime  in  infancy,  I  well  remember  now, 

Wlisn  leaied  on  my  mother's  knee,  with  grave  and  thoughtful  brow, 

I  HattftiM  to  aome  tale  of  heav'n.  iind  Bpirits  far  awtiy. 

Then  dsAp'd  my  littl«  hands  in  bers^  and  both  knelt  down  to  pray  t 

How  teoderW  ihe  taught  my  lips  to  move  in  acc^iais  mJld  ! 
How  fcrreoiiy  she  breath'd  the  hope  that  He  would  blea»  her  child, 
Vriaen  lonely,  in  a  chilling  world,  his  way  he  should  ptin*ue> 
Without  ofis  heart  to  heat  for  bim,  affectionate  and  true  1 

And  tpeaking  thug,  more  tremulous,  she  would  my  arms  entwine, 
Ai\A  pre**  her  cheek  hedewM  with  tears  still  closer  unto  mine! 
With  feelings  haUow'd  by  commune,  would  fold  me  lo  her  breast, 
Amd  iis^  tome  touching  melody  to  lull  me  to  my  rest  I 

BlMtmber  P^—ay,  that  look  of  tove  can  never  be  effaced, 
Tbougli  seasons  long  have  fleeted  ilnce  thi;  living  lines  I  traced  ; 
III  th«  viaions  of  my  earlv  day  si,  thut  ri|>er  years  pourtray, 
Tht  BMnher*B  smile  that  IdessM  me  iht^x^  will  never  pasa  away  1 

I  ic«  it  when  I  wander  'midst  the  crowded  walks  of  life,— 
If  la  ray  star  of  guidance  throngli  the  shoiils  of  mortal  strife  ; 
Or,  when  secluded  from  the  world,  my  thoughts  are  honieward  bent. 
Amidst  the  forms  that  greet  me  there^  an  angel  one  ts  blent  i 

When  shadows  veil  the  brow  of  night  mine  eyes  can  tranquil  close. 
While  conscious  that  a  wing  of  love  doth  shelter  their  repose  ; 
And  when  in  dreamland  Iwirne  away — endearingly  and  tweet 
Amidst  the  glories  clustered  there  that  gentle  mien  I  greet. 

ComfMUiioii  of  my  solitude!  for  such  I  deem  thou  art, 
IhiE,  moibcry  to  my  pilgrimsge  thine  influence  impart  j 
And  cheer  my  spirit  with  the  hope,  although  its  eve  be  nigh, 
Tlrt  MDtle  that  brightenM  in  decline  will  herald  it  on  high  1 
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Thk  road  was  now  nearly  clear,  except  of  the  military  beforc-i 
tioned  ;  for  as  the  fugitives,  on  coming  out  of  the  town^  perceived  the 
Russian  artillery  upon  the  heights  Qt  no  great  distance,  and  Ijcard  their 
fire,  they  stopped,  and  knew  not  whether  or  not,  or  where  to  proceed. 
Without  any  long  consideration  I  hurried  on,  thinking,  with  a  hoary 
heart,  upon  my  poor  comrades ;  when  suddenly,  having  walked  about 
half  a  league,  I  discovered  a  small  sledge  to  which  a  miserahle  horae 
was  harnessed,  whipped  on  unmercifntly  by  the  driver  beside  it.  I 
observed  at  the  same  time  a  person  lying  in  the  sledge.  Now  and 
again  a  ball  came  whistling  across  the  road,  and  tlien  redoubled  strokes 
upon  the  weary  beast,  which  could  hardly  put  one  foot  hefore  the 
other.  I  soon  overtook  the  sledge ;  and  who  can  picture  my  astonish- 
ment when  in  the  merciless  coachman  I  recognised  my  faithful  servant, 
and  my  poor  Brand  in  the  master  of  the  sledge  !  In  our  surprise  and 
joy  we  cried  out  aloud;  Brand  wept  like  a  child,  and  drew  a  good 
omen  from  this  happy  encounter.  Neither  of  them  had  tasted  food, 
and  I  hastened  to  share  my  loaf  and  my  hottle  of  rum  with  them, 
which  poured  new  life  into  tlieir  veins.  lS]y  first  inquiry  was  for  mj 
comrades;  and  I  learned  that  they  for  a  considerable  time  had  labour- 
ed to  get  the  carriage  on  ;  but  that  at  length,  having  arrived  at  a  spot 
where  a  great  Jire  had  been,  and  where  they  found  some  shelter  against 
the  excessive  cold,  they  renounced  all  farther  exertion  to  that  eiFect. 
Meanwhile  my  servant  was  able  to  procure  this  little  sledge,  with  this 
over-driven  horse,  and  put  Brand  into  it,  as  the  one  more  particularly 
belonging  to  me,  and  in  the  hnpe  of  finding  me  again,  had  quitted  the 
otliers.  To  traverse  Wilna  had  been  utterly  impossible  with  all  his 
efforts,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole  night  attempting  by  side-paths  to 
gain  the  great  road,  on  which  I  found  the  poor  fellows  flying  with  all 
their  speed  hefore  the  enemy's  fire.  The  greatest  number  of  the  wan- 
derers out  of  IVIoscow  who  gut  as  far  as  Wilna,  certainly  remained  in 
it;  some  were  made  prisoners,  and  many  died  in  consequence  of  their 
euperhnman  exertions ;  but  as  we  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  the  way  was  again  almost  choked  with  fugitives ;  and 
these  augmented  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  ascending  a  hill,  our  path 
through  the  living,  the  dead,  ruins,  equipages,  and  impediments  of  all 
sorts,  was  blocked  up,  and  we  could  not  proceed  with  our  sledge.  We 
therefore  unliarnessed  our  horse,  laid  a  lieap  of  garments  on  bim,  and 
Brand's  yet  preserved  parade  cliabrack,  to  make  a  commodious  seal  for 
on r  invalid,  and  then  leading  our  tired  hiick  by  the  hridle,  undertook 
to  penetrate  through  this  chaos.  Having  succeeded,  and  the  rood 
being  less  encumbered,  we  sought  for,  and  procured  another  sledge,  to 
which  we  re-harnesscd  our  jaded  steed,  and  hurried  onward,  thinking 
that  we  should  only  he  in  safety  after  having  crossed  the  Niemen,  and 
therefore  pushed  on  towards  Ko^vno,  which  it  took  us  thiee  days  to 
reach.  Here,  however,  we  found  the  place  pallisaded  on  the  Wilna 
side,  and  I,  seeing  the  nuiltitndes  hefore  the  gates,  despaired  of 
making  good  our  entrance  ;  so  I  soon  made  up  my  mind,  and  struck  out 
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of  llie  high  road  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over  the  NiemeD,  which 

was  happily  executed. 

As  we  once  more  attained  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  a 
crowd  again  surrounded  Uii ;  but  my  good  luck  brought  me  near  a 
soldier  who  was  carrying  a  great  camp-kettle  full  of  ram.  I  blipped 
behind  him  unobserved,  drew  forth  my  silver  goblet,  und  dipped  it 
cautiously  into  the  perfumed  liquid.  The  first  robbery  was  for  myself, 
I  then  repeated  my  experiraeut  for  Brand,  and,  thirdly^  for  my  man  : 
however,  at  my  last  plunge  into  my  neighbour's  property,  he  became 
aware  of  his  unbidden  guests  and  turned  round  furiously  upon  me  with 
his  clenched  fist.  Some  napoleons  pacified  him  for  tbe  damage  done, 
Irat  no  repeated  offers  of  money  could  induce  him  to  let  me  draw  one 
gi^blet  more  of  the  rum. 

Tbe  banks  of  the  river  rise  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  other  side 
of  KowBo,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  a  deep  hollow  way  in  which  lay 
a  great  number  of  baggage-waggons  among  overturned  wheel  carriages 
of  every  description;  this  defile  was  commanded  by  some  French  pieces 
of  ordnance  which  were  still  serviceable. 

Some  Jews  of  Kowno  bad  got  wind  of  this  treasure^  as  ravens  do  of 
carcasses  at  a  distance,  and  a  whole  troop  of  tliem  were  nt  work  plun- 
dering the  rich  contents  of  the  upset  military  chests  with  greedy  fora* 
mg  hands.  All  on  a  sudden  some  cannon  were  ilred  into  the  very 
ttri^est  of  them^  and,  in  a  moment,  the  Jews  fled  with  such  velocity 
that  they  tumbled  one  over  the  other  crying  out  lustily  at  the  j^ame 
time.  Nevertheless,  when  we  had  gone  on  n  short  distance  from  tliem^ 
we  looked  back  and  saw  that  already  some  of  the  bolde^^t  of  them  were 
again  treasure-hunting,  and,  by  degrees,  the  others  rejoined  them^ — so 
fur  does  the  desire  for  gold  outbalance  the  dread  of  death  i 

The  frost  penetrated  us  so  dreadfully  that  we  began  to  be  quite  be- 
numbed ;  Brandos  leg,  thanks  to  the  stolen  waters,  was  greatly  swell- 
ed, repose  was  urgently  necessary  for  him,  and  tlie  poor  hortie  could 
move  but  slowly*  Although  we  on  this  day,  for  the  firs^t  time,  liad 
made  but  a  small  journey,  we  stopped  at  the  next  hmise  on  our  road, 
Irft  the  sledge  at  tlie  door,  and  hablcnvd,  unfeeling  as  we  were  in  our 
benumbed  condition,  into  a  warm  room  without  attending  to  the  wants 
of  cur  poor  beast*  Brand  lay  down  near  the  stove,  I  and  my  servant 
near  him,  and  we  slept  till  midnight;  then  feeling  myself  somewhat  invi- 
gorated, I  went  out  to  look  after  my  equipage, — but  equipage  and  horse 
were  boili  away,  whicli  put  me  in  great  consternation  on  account  of  my 
invalid.  Without  saying  anything  of  our  loss  to  him^  I  culled  to  my 
sen'ant  and  imparted  our  mij»fortune  to  h]DT>  asking  him  what  was  now 
to  be  done^ 

•■  I  will  try  and  find  another/'  was  the  consolatory  answer  of  the 
brave  We>»tphalian  ;  and  truly,  as  1  soon  afterwards  was  making  in  the 
room  with  Brand  some  preparations  for  our  journey,  the  trusty  fellow 
tbowed  himself  at  the  doorj  nodded  )ii»  head,  and  signed  to  me  to  come. 
On  leaving  the  house  we  found  a  sledge  ready  before  it — ^better  than 
the  lust  one ;  Brand  was  packed  into  it,  and  he  then  first  remarked 
that  it  was  not  the  same.     Quickly  went  we  on,  and  ko  much  the  more 

auickly  as  we  bad  reason  to  apprehend  a  ciaim  being  put  in  for  the 
jtiige  by  the  rightful  owner. 

We  had  journeyed  on  almost  all  day  without  breaking  our  fast  and 
extremely  weary  with  our  course,  when  we  came  to  a  side-path  on 
%hkh  were  fresh  traces  of  a  sledge.     1  told  Brand  that  I  was  deter- 
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mined,  come  what  would,  to  turn  off  the  high-road  and  try  our  fortune 
upon  tlie  side-path.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  la  a  short  time  we 
•aw  tmoke  issue  from  the  chimney  of  a  small  fann-houie.  At  a  little 
diHttince  we  greeted  it  with  indescribahle  jov,  though  we  soon  remark- 
ed tl*;tt  the  inhabitants  as  we  drew  near  took  flight  into  an  adjoining 
fVtrcHt.  But  this  did  not  annoy  us,  we  took  possession  of  the  warm  comm. 
fiirtiible  room,  and  discovered  in  the  large  store,  that  in  Haasiaii ' 
miHwers  many  purposes,  a  cjuantity  of  roasted,  or  more  properly, 
piitatot's,  which  we  fell  upon  williout  the  ceremony  of  peeling  th* 
iilk^d  our  bread- wallet  with  tliem,  gave  hay  to  our  horse,  and  stored 
jiledge  with  it,  m  that  Brand  was  quite  surrounded  by  it. 

Al though  we  would  fain  have  gone  to  repose  upon  the  handsomt 
well-heatod  stove,  we  could  not  venture  to  do  so,  because  from  hoar  to 
lioiir  tlie  return  of  our  invnluntury  hosts  might  be  expected.  and«  as 
tlH're  was  reason  to  dread,  with  a  reinforcement  sufficient  to  annihilate 

UH* 

We  resolvedj  therefore,  to  pursue  our  journey  upon  the  aaoie  track, 

find  were  lucky  enough,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  to  arrire  at 
un  iHobited  Kretscliam,  whose  owner,  a  Jew,  (as  is  usual,)  receiired  us 
kindly* 

Dnring  my  enrlior  march  through  Pohind,  I  had  made  myself  weli  ao* 
(juainted  with  the  jargon  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  always  gained  their 
good  will  by  it, — upon  this  occasion  too  it  was  of  the  utmost  advantage 
tci  mc.  The  Jew  was  complaisance  itself,  and  quite  enraptured  at  my 
wonderful  Iciirning.  My  first  question  was  "Have  you  anything  to 
rut  ? "  to  which  he  gave  the  laconic  but  gratifying  answer^  "  la : "  then 
frilli»wed  one  for  brandy  and  a  like  affirmative,  with  an  acctimpunying 
evidence  of  the  same, 

I  lere,  during  a  few  hours,  we  took  exquisite  care  of  ourselves  ;  and 
our  liorHo  was  ef|nally  well  attended  to,  as  I  discovered  through  a  very 
short  dialogue,  being  too  comfortable — I  must  add  loo  fatigued — to  look 
after  him  n^ynelf.  *'  And  how  fares  it  with  our  paor  horse  ?"  asked  I 
of  my  active  JeWj  to  which  he  simply  but  satisfactorily  replied  *'  He 
rats  !*'  At  tlie  SLime  moment  I  heard  tlie  mamma  inquire  where  the 
boy  wn5,  and  his  father  reply  in  the  usual  form  of  speech,  "  Whera 
j»h(iuld  he  be  then  ?  he  is  sitting  in  the  chamber  and  eats.*' 

I  now  interrogated  my  J^w  as  to  where  I  could  strike  into  the  public 
road,  whicli  he  indicatec!  to  me  it  is  true,  but  added  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  it  willumt  a  guide.  I  begged  him  to  procure 
me  one ;  he  promised  to  do  ko,  and  left  me  in  search  of  one.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  lie  came  back,  ^hrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  "  The 
carlen"*  (their  common  ap[>ellation  fur  the  peasants)  ''  will  not."  I  con* 
jured  liim  to  try  once  more»  and  about  two  o'clock  he  returned  and  told 
nie  that  one  of  the  peiisants  had  consented  to  accompany  us. 

I  now  f|niet!y  uxmlc  an  exnminatiun  of  my  arms:  I  took  for  mvself 
n  wull-ehari^ea  gun,  and  my  man  was  provided  with  a  bright,  sharp 
hunling-knife.  These  preparatory  nieasures  will  not  be  deemed  unne- 
cessary when  it  is  consiaered  that  our  solitary  road  led  through  thick 
forrsts  where  it  would  be  easy  to  fall  upou  ujji,  or  where  a  treacherottt 
guide  might  decoy  ns  into  an  ambuscade.  However,  thanks  be  toGod» 
our  fears  were  groundless,  and  at  noon  we  arrived  in  safety  at  iVIarien- 
pol,  though  meeting  many  obstacleii,  and  always  suffering  from  the 
deadly  cold. 

Oar  guide  was  dismissed)  and  we  betook  ourselves  tc 
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we  could  hardly  fiad  shelter, ^but,  however,  plenty  of  promion».  I 
cuuld  not,  without  vast  difficulty,  persuade  my  wounded  companion  to 
move  from  bence ;  he  implored  me  for  longer  delay,  but  the  prospect 
Iff  soon  reaching  the  Prusisian  frontier  allowed  me  no  repose  or  rest, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  monitng  we  were  again  en  route*  Next  day 
we  went  no  further  than  to  Ludenowe,  where — Incredible  luxury  ! — we 
found  a  h'tter  of  straw  which  was  so  enticing  that  we,  for  the  first 
lime,  lay  aside  our  upper  clothing,  the  heavy  money  bags,  and  all  our 
miittary  appurtenances^  that  we  might  for  once  enjoy  repose  upon 
something  better  than  the  bare  earth.  At  two  o'clock  I  awoke  and 
called  aloud,  but  neither  the  landlord  nor  Brund  could  be  routed  from 
slumber.  To  myself  also  the  warmth  was  beyond  measure  attractive  ; 
and,  though  with  many  a  vain  effort  to  the  contrary^  I  &aak  back  again 
Into  my  straw,  and  soon  afterwards  to  sleep. 

Out  of  this  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  sharp  current  of  air, 
which  the  heat  of  the  room  rendered  more  perceptible,  and  I  became 
sensible  of  a  running  to  and  fro  through  the  open  floor.  Springing  up, 
half  asleep,  to  learn  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  Russian  soldiers — partly  of  Cossacks,  partly  hussars — all 
well  Armed,  rush  into  our  chamber*  We  were  soon  surrounded ;  any  re- 
sifltaiiee  was  useless ;  and  all  our  past  exertions  and  struggles  to  avoid 
ifaia  dreftded  destiny  had  been  made  in  vain.  One  of  the  soldiers  col- 
lared me;  I  thrust  him  off:  another  aimed  at  my  glittering  cartouche- 
box,  a  third  at  my  money-bag.  I  threw  myself  immediately  upon  that 
fellow  in  the  hope  of  snatching  from  him  my  property  upon  which  pro- 
bablf  toy  whole  future  support  in  life  depended ;  but  the  Cossack 
drew  hi&  sabre,  and  !»  seeing  the  fruilles^ness  of  my  opposition,  left 
him,  since  I  could  not  avoid  it,  my  comely  pouch.  He  cut  it  open  with 
ft  aharp  knife,  and  upon  surveying  it  quite  full  of  double  napoleons,  his 
ootmtenance  became  difetorted  by  a  grotesque  grin.  He  clapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  repeating  the  word  **CarasL'hall  I  —  caraachalll"  and 
leaving  the  apartment  in  all  promptitude,  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
borae  and  disappeared.  The  vagabonds  also  took  auay  my  furs,  but  I 
bad  still  the  rest  of  my  clothes  and  ray  large  cloak ;  moreover,  I  had 
yet  in  one  of  my  pockets  a  hoard  that  escaped  the  tirst  rapid  pillagers^ 
for  my  purse  contained  five  double  napoleons,  a  ducat,  with  some  money 
in  ulver,  and  how  to  save  this  was  now  my  sole  consideration. 

As  aoon  as  1  could  slip  away,  I  hastened  to  the  stable  and  concealed 
the  money  J  wrapped  up  in  paper,  behind  a  stone  of  the  manger,  and 
then  returned  to  the  common  room.  Here  wns  a  new  irruption  of  ar* 
rivala  who  searched  and  handled  me  for  watches  and  jewels.  But  I 
bad  lost  mine — xi  gold  repeater — on  the  way,  for  wliich  reason  Brand 
hmd  given  me  his  plain  silver  one,  and  it  was  now  about  me,  yet  so  wt?ll 
eoowftled,  that  the  scoundrels  did  not  discover  it-  We  were  now  taken 
tmo  soother  house,  where  already  were  many  prisoners;  however,  I 
wat  previously  able  to  repossess  myself  of  my  treasure,  iind  held  it  fast 
locked  in  my  left  hand. 

In  our  new  abode  we  found  a  non-commissioned  ofhcer  of  the  hussars, 
who  behaved  with  great  civility,  and  ordered  warm  victuals  and  brandy 
to  be  brought  us,  but  all  the  time  had  his  eyes  iixcd  upon  our  ring!?, 
though  without  asking  for  them.  When  I  remarked  tliis,  I  requested 
Brand  to  mak^  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  hisi,  saying  that  I  would  do  the 
a4me,  for  we  could  scared v  hope  W  be  allowed  to  keep  them.  A  many 
limes  repeated  *'  Carascbali"  was  our  thanks,  besides  a  redoubled  alt^tt* 
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Uau  10  our  necessities  We  every  DMMiait  expected  to  be  carried  off; 
hdwerer,  to  our  unaeBort,  nuj  ef  tfae  mUkts  rode  away,  and  in  a 
&hort  time  we  aw  iIm  wMt  ironaiiit  acigjkboarhood  free  of  the 
Coeiacks. 

And  now  we  must  try  oiiee  mmm  to  iitake  good  use  of  our  feet.  We 
deoaoiped^  but  as  we  w«re  m»  loader  m  ladcj  as  to  hare  a  s^ledge,  we 
brought  poor  Brand  away  liaweta  «•  m  apite  of  his  terrible  sufferings. 
If  I  quitted  m?  cowi|iawiwii  fcr  a  ■■■■gnt  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
ft»rHike  them  and  made  kod  lameaflMDi  behind  me^  so  that  at  length 
the  thread  of  my  piliwpa  aawiiied  aiBMidii^  and  I  wished  him  in  hea- 
Ten  1  His  distrtia  angjmcaieA  wbea  be  aav  tbat  I  was  displeased,  but 
il  wmj  be  uaaguwd  ham  tbk  iMtiMiT  latapetktion  at  my  heels  dis- 
oamifl*  me^  aad  ahrtJiMted  my  ladkaiam  to  find  a  place  of  refuge. 
At  liWiil  Wtt  mat  a  peamai  wbM  lai^gi^g^  was  a  mixture  of  German 
and  FnU^  wfaa  m»  «•  a  goad  n^ieptian  wboi  1  offered  htm  payment 
for  lesTe  to  paitiSte  af  a  meaU  dfcreaay  prepared^  of  milk  and  potatoes. 
On  a  »uddan  the  cbildreft  bahcd  ia  and  anaonnced  to  us  that  the  coun- 
try round  was  swarmiagwiikCaamcica;  ae^  to  them  followed  grown- 
up pertont  who  added  tkt  twmmtn^  iatdUgence  tbat  a  regular  hunt  of 
the  i<Vench  m^hs  dettfrmiaed  aaaa»  aaid  tbat  tbe  Roaaians  had  sworn 
thay  would  bum  anr  man's  Laaaa  over  bis  head  who  should  harbour 
oaaof  Ihem*  I  insinlr  entreated  tbe  peasant  to  permit  me  to  creep 
lata  tba  hay^loft;  but  \m  wife  wepW  aad  bewailed  so  much  the  misfor* 
tnaa  wbieh  I  was  bring^  apaa  bar,  tbat  the  husband  remained  firm 
in  hi«  relbsaL  I  decteiw  ta  Ua  that  I  was  ready  to  go,  but  begged 
him  to  take  pit?  on  my  caaipaaiea  wbi^  as  be  might  well  perceive,  was 
incapable  of  proceeding* 

Lieutenant  Brand  was  a  Tery  yaaa^  man  at  the  time ;  that  touched 
Iba  raatic  pair,  and  tba  fieasant  decided  upon  bis  metamorphose  by 
meaaa  of  a  sheep-skin,  which,  ia  caaa  of  any  inquiries,  would  enable 
them  to  pass  htm  off  for  a  rcJation  of  the  family*  The  lucky  fellow 
was  post«^  in  a  ct^rner  of  the  store*  I  left  with  him  one  of  my  double 
napuloonsi  quitted  the  pbce*  and  «ent  to  one  of  the  kn^tschams  where 
the  prisoners  were  to  assemble  themselres.  From  thi$  we  were  con- 
veyed back  to  Ludwinowe,  not  to  the  former  kretscham,  which  had 
proved  so  unfortunate  to  me,  but  to  the  house  uf  another  Jew,  in  which 
I  immediately  retreated  to  the  stove,  and  drew  myself  into  a  comer.  In 
the  morning  I  felt  a  most  vehement  hunger,  and  creeping  down,  there* 
fore,  from  my  Olympusi^  I  hastened  to  the  &mall  apartment,  where  the 
Jew  had  his  counter.  I  drew  the  door  to  behind  me,  and,  approaching 
the  churl,  asked  him  for  something  to  eat. 

'*  When  the  gentleman  pays  down  bis  money*  the  gentleman  shall 
have  something  to  eat.*' 

I  answered  him  that  I,  in  truth,  had  no  money,  but  posi^essed  what 
was  money's  worth,  and  would  bargain  with  him  about  it  if  he  could 
assure  me  that  we  were  J*afe  from  interruption. 

**  Quite  safe,"  the  villain  rejoined  ;  and  I^  uithout  suspicion  of  him, 
took  my  wntcli  cautiously  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and  gave  it  to  him. 
''No  soontr  did  the  raiical  Jiold  it  in  his  hands  than  he  called  in  the  Coa* 
sacks,  transferred  my  watch  to  iheni,  and  pointed  out  my  person  as  pro- 
bably deserving  of  Hitollirr  search.  1  dnrted  through  the  crowd  like 
lightning,  dealjii^  my  blows  to  the  right  and  left,  scrnmhltd  up  my 
ituvr,  uhd,  wjth  hurried  hyiulK,  commiUed  the  hi»t  remntnt  of  my 
wealth — my  napoleons— to  u  little  box,  and  hiy  down  to  ulevp* 
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What  I  had  feared  came  to  pass;  after  a  time  I  had  a  ▼Isit  from  the 
Conaeks,  who  found  nothing  to  take  except  my  gold  embroidered  pa- 
rade waistcoat.  That,  indeed^  was  mi  indifferent  booty>  for  those  waist- 
coats cost  forty  crowns.  They  magoaaioiously  left  me  my  unifortn, 
and  in  spite  of  my  losses  ia  the  cratch  and  the  waistcoat,  I  still  rejoiced 
at  coming  off  so  well.  We  were  shortly  afterwards  taken  back  to  Ma- 
rieopikl,  where  I  ag:aia  took  up  my  quarters  on  the  stove«  so  exhausted 
by  Imager  and  cold  that  I  could  scarcely  stir  from  it.  As  the  town,  in 
eontequeiiee  of  the  pursuit  or  hunt  after  the  French,  swarmed  with 
fii^ttresiy  and  every  house  was  full  from  the  loft  to  the  ceihir,  the  Cos- 
si3ca  Hitted  &om  qtiarter  to  quarter,  pillaging  whatever  they  oonld. 
Our  torn  came ;  they  stripped  off  the  trowsers  from  my  body,  and 
tagged  so  hard  at  a  new  silk  handkerchief  which  a  French  commissary* 
gmerml — an  old  man — had  wrapped  round  his  neck,  that  they  almost 
strangled  him.  This  brutality  made  my  blood  boil ;  and,  obserriog  m 
troop  of  regular  cavalry  riding  by  our  house,  I  rushed  out,  and  address- 
ing  myaelf  to  the  officers,  called  to  them  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  ChentJeiDen,  is  there  a  German  among  you  ?  " 

A  jooDg  officer  quitted  the  troop  immediately,  and  riding  up  to  me^ 

"  I  speak  German,  what  is  your  desire  ?  " 

'*  We  are  treated  here,"  1  cried,  "  contrary  to  the  ngbts  of  men  and 
of  nations;  we  are  indeed  prisoners,  but  we  may  daim  treatment  pur- 
suant to  the  usages  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity.  I  require  of  yon 
a  safegnard." 

**  Believe  me"  replied  the  officer  shrugging  np  his  shoulders,  "  I  feel 
deeply  and  painfully  for  the  bitterness  of  your  lot,  but  we  have  no 
poiver  to  protect  you.  The  only  advice  I  can  offer  you,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  prove  useful,  since  you  have  to  do  with  an  irregnlar, 
cowardly  band,  is  to  keep  close  to  your  comrades  and  to  defend  your- 
selves tooth  and  nail/* 

He  cordially  pressed  my  hand^  rode  back  to  his  companion^  and  I 
returned  to  my  Quarter,  firmlv  resolved  to  follow  the  officer's  ooanad. 

We  accordingly  barricaded  the  hoose-^oor,  as  well  as  that  to  the 
stable,  which  invariably  in  all  Jewish  hotels  there^  communicates  Im- 
mediately with  the  common  room,  and  awaited  the  result.  It  soon  ar- 
rived, a  fresh  party  of  Co^acks  made  their  appearance,  but  we  received 
them  in  so  impressive  a  manner  with  brooms,  sticks^  or  whatever  came 
to  haodj  that  the  cowardly  crew  left  the  field,  and  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  aeen  by  us  again. 

Sliartif  afterwards  a  tfewish  agents  in  company  of  a  non*commissioa- 
ed  ofieer  of  the  Cossacks,  rapped  at  my  window,  calling  out  at  the 
taaie  time^  "  Have  you  any  Westphalians  here  ?"  to  which  I  responded 
by  a  Hearty  *■  Yes  T"  and  was  beside  him  in  a  moment. 

Ue  informed  me  that  several  officers  of  those  troops  were  together 
St  a  different  inn,  and  had  commissioned  him  (the  Jew)  to  learn 
wbether  any  of  their  countrymen  might  chance  to  be  in  some  of  the 
•lller  public-houses,  so  that  being  united  they  could  better  support 
tfceir  common  misfortune.  Among  them,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
i^^t  captains  of  the  fourth  regiment,  whom  I  had  met  at  Wilna,  and 
among  them  my  friend  Von  C-- — ,  who  was  evidently  sick,  and  much 
ptilled  down«  We  stopped  here  several  days*  I  clianged  away,  with 
great  caution,  one  of  my  napoleons,  and  had  three  remaining,  besides 
■ly  doeat, — three  out  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred;  aerertheleasi  these 
lew  were  a  treasure  in  my  condition. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a  handsome  Don  CoBtack  walked 
[into  the  room,  who,  holding  out  his  open  hand,  came  np  first  to  me  aud 
Memanded  money,  I  held  out  mine  to  him  open  in  the  same  manner, 
flaying  with  a  smile,  '*  Take  all  you  can  find  in  it."  The  soldier  laugh- 
fed,  went  to  my  next  neighbour,  who  shook  his  head;  upon  which  lie 
[gazed  keenly  at  us^  and,  calling  to  the  hindlord,  ordered  us  brandy  and 
I  white  bread.  He  then  felt  in  bis  pcKrket,  drew  from  it  a  crown  which 
>  he  thrust  into  my  hand  with  much  good  nature,  took  leave  of  us  with  a 
I  tmite,  rapped  once  more  on  the  window,  and  the  next  momeiit  was  in 
liis  saddle  and  away. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  hide  my  crown -piece,  when  an  abominabla 
grey  cap,  with  a  leaden  crucifix,  peeped  out  from  behind  the  stove,  which 
was  ioon  followed  by  the  owner  of  it,  one  of  the  HuRsian  hv^e  en  majtMe, 
who  came  towards  me,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  said,  *'  Give  it  la 
me.  Frenchman  I " 

•    What  could  I  do?     The  crown,  not  yet  warm  in  my  hand,  wander- 
ed instantaneously  to  that  of  the  Russian — and  my  little  present  went 
I  its  lightly  as  it  came. 

After  that  appeared  a  MoUduani  Russian  officer,  who  informed  Uft  in 
the  German  language,  that  he  bad  been  named  as  a  sort  of  command- 
ant there,  and  that  his  orders  were  to  protect  us  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible; on  which  account  he  required  us  to  ploce  forthwith  in  his  hands 
•until  morning,  whatever  wc  wished  to  conceal,  otherwise  he  could  not 
^  l>e  auHwerable  for  our  property,  because  there  was  great  marching 
through  the  town  expected  that  very  night.  All  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal,  and  he  begged  uie  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  ariit-Ies  to  be  confided 
to  him,  which  he  would  take  care  of.  I  did  as  he  required  ;  however, 
while  I  was  writing,  some  mistrust  uf  the  man's  integrity  arose  in  my 
jiiind,  and  I  resolved  not  to  put  my  napoleons  in  the  list. 
.  The  others  gave  not  only  their  cush  but  also  their  valuables  and  their 
decorations ;  when  it  cunie  to  my  turn  and  I  made  no  uifering,  the 
Bussiun  said  to  me  with  a  look  of  aniflzement,  "And  you — have  you 
nothing?  "  **  Absolutely  nothing/"  1  replied;  and  then,  uuconcernedly 
eonduding  my  list^  ]>repared  another  for  the  Jew  wldch  he  was  to  sign, 
I  .and  our  ofhcer  marched  ofl*  with  bis  colleclion  of  valuablea,  assuring  us 
at  hiti  departure  that  lie  should  return  on  the  following  morning  with 
four  regular  dragoons  ready  to  escort  uk  to  Priiin,  Neither  command- 
ant nor  dragoons  appeared  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  my  comrades  had 
-thus  been  baKcly  inveigled  of  their  all. 

Instead  of  regular  dragoons,  come,  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours, 
.Cossacks  and  Basclikirs  to  escort  us,  who  placed  tho  oHjcer8>  four  by 
four,  upon  small  sledges:  however,  it  was  a  long  while  before  we  set 
cut.  Meantime,  since  robbing  was  to  successful,  everybody  desired  to 
have  a  hand  in  it ;  the  cnuntry  people,  the  townsfolk,  the  Jews,  crowd- 
't^d  together  with  this  intention,  and,  as  we  were  getting  on  the  sledge, 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  Hock  of  these  rapacious  vultures.  A  tall,  ro- 
bust son  of  I»rael  tiimed,  to  Ins  misfortune,  a  snatch  at  my  side- pocket, 
but  scarcely  had  he  laid  his  hniid  on  me  before  I,  already  irritated  at  oar 
long,  unneceBsary  delay  in  the  benumbing  cold,  and  at  our  altogether 
not  very  enviable  condition,  jumped  up  and  gfive  the  audacious  mis- 
creant Ruch  a  box  on  the  ear  as  made  him  spin  round  like  a  top,  before 
tumbling  down  in  the  snow,  which  wns  stained  with  the  blood  that 
streamed  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  The  Cos^iacks,  instead  of  taking 
i  lis  pari  and  revenging  hi*  injuries  upon  me,  almost  hurst  their  sides 
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with  laughter.  Their  lively  gestures  expressed  the  utmost  sutiK faction 
at  my  proceeding,  and  one  dtfscribed  to  the  other  the  exquisite  joke 
with  evident  pleasure.  They  probably  considered  the  Jew's  attempt 
05  an  encroachment  upon  their  own  privileges,  and  my  summary  pun- 
ishment of  it  therefore  as  perfectly  just  and  conformable  to  their  view 
of  the  subject. 

During  the  whole  journey  our  way  had  been  through  a  forest,  which 
afforded  us  some  defence  against  the  sharp,  biting  air,  and  at  night  we 
were  quartered  upon  some  peasants.  My  surtout  and  clonk  had  been 
taken  from  me  at  Marienpol^  and,  io  order  to  replace  those  articles  of 
apparelj  I  threw  a  Russian  sheepskin  over  my  uniform.  Being  always 
OD  my"  guard,  I  crept,  as  Koon  as  the  straw  was  prepared  in  our  night- 
quarter,  close  under  the  stove  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  boors  now  were 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  hitherto  plnndering  Cossacks,  since  upon  Uie 
stighteat  redstance^  they  immediately  put  their  victim  to  death.  I 
awoke  also  in  the  night  to  a  savage  spectacle  which  wng  going  on  in 
the  chamber,  and  as  I  cautiously  looked  round  to  aee  what  was  the 
matter,  1  saw  some  boors  in  company  with  a  Cossack,  who  were  strips 

K'  v^  my  comrades*  In  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  a  dim  light  which  was 
ming  on  the  floor,  I  remained  undiscovered  by  them,  and  happily, 
therefore,  kept  possession  of  my  clothes. 

The  next  mornini;  we  were  taken  on  to  Prinn,  and  found  it  full  of 
Huiciuii  billeted  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  cold,  we 
were  left  standing  in  the  market-place,  Avhereby  my  poor  comrades, 
necirlf  n^ked  aH  they  were,  sutfered  inexpressibly.  One  of  them,  Cap* 
Iftia  Schwnidit,  ventured  to  «tray  a  little  from  the  rest  of  us,  and  was 
seised  io  a  moment  by  some  marauders  who  took  from  him  the  last  most 
indf«pen^ble  articles  of  hib  dress*  Our  fury  at  this  sight  may  he  con- 
ceived ;  hut  each  of  us  contributed  in  projKirtion  to  his  means  to  clothe 
anew  our  ignoniiniouiily-bereft  comrade,  and  I  spared  him  my  uniforui. 

We  called  again  and  again  fur  our  Cossacks,  who  wtre  carousing  in 
the  hoti&es,  and  as  they  at  length  made  their  appearance,  trnd  we  de- 
mandid  whether  they  had  procured  lodging  for  us^  they  explained  to 
HI,  through  signs  and  words,  that  the  Russian  soldiery  would  not  by  tmy 
means  allow  us  to  stop  iii  that  place,  and  that  we  niu&t  go  further  ou> 
A0d  DOW  a  firesh  misfortune  revealed  itself;  our  boors  had  taken  ad* 
vantage  of  an  unguarded  moment,  and  made  oif  with  the  sledges,  it  is 
tnie  there  u  a.s  no  baggiige  in  them,  but  they  were  most  requisite  for 
our  sick  and  wounded. 

Trembling  with  cold  and  hunger  we  again  set  forwards,  our  Cossacks 
faad  been  put  in  good  humour  by  several  doses  of  brandy^  and  drove  us 
along  quietly  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  among  which  I,  a»  the  most  robust, 
took  the  precedence,  and,  God  be  thanked,  with  a  vet  unbroken  spirit. 
The  invalids  their  comrades  placed  in  the  middle,  wjth  poor  Von  C— — , 
my  before- mentioned  friend,  who  was  near  death.  The  condition  of 
l\ii%  unhappy  sufferer  may  well  indeed  have  touched  our  leaders,  for 
'  jy  sought  by  half*words  and  signs  to  make  us  understand  that  it  was 

ly  one  league  to  a  gentleman's  hous^Cj  where  we  should  be  quartered 

r  the  night.  This  prospect  revived,  if  not  our  strength,  at  lea^^t  our 
efforts,  and  ere  long  we  saw  before  us  the  house,  which  is  named  Bo- 
duppen  ;  hut  alas  !  we  remarked  to  our  sorrow,  that  the  house  was  gar- 
risoned by  Russian  soldiers. 
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"  So  jcKt  really  tlujik^  Arab^k,  Uimt  Imt  Urre  is  all  naiuenae  ^  * 

"Indeed  I  do;  and  jroar  aUecipt  at  making  tt  has  confirmed  tny 
typiiLion.** 

Thin  was  all  I ''  look  by  my  motioa,**  in  trying  to  ioBuence  the  heart 
of  the  prettiest  p«dsiit  ^ttt  ev«r  lived,  since  iKe  days  when  Lady  Jane 
Grey  preferred  readbg  Plato  to  gotng  out  with  her  Majesty's  stag- 
bonnda. 

Yet  it  is  a  shanie  to  call  Arabella  Liv^ay  a  pedant,  though  her 
uncle,  the  Scotch  Profi^sor,  did  help  to  educate  her^  and  did  teach  her 
Latin  and  Greek.  Unless  you  knew  her  Tery  well,  you  would  never 
find  thU  out.  She  is  one  of  the  merriest  talkers  in  the  world,  and  cer* 
lainly  in  her  society 

*^'C4»iat 
T^cam  Gnia  ioqiii  tecum  Romans  TCtnataa.** 

She  has  not  even  anything  cla:ss]cal  in  her  profile.  Her  ^'  relrouaae" 
nose  disdains  both  the  Roman  and  the  Gredan ;  and  her  bright  black 
eyes  profen  no  allegiance  to  the  Oca  yXm/ttaamt  A^piy. 

I  hare  the  claims  of  coosinhood  with  Arabella.  She  Is  to  me  one  of 
those  "  soft  semi-sisterly  things"  whose  familiar  fascinations  Praed  haa 
described  so  feelingly.  We  were  for  a  few  weeks  fellon-stodentsy  in 
my  schoolboy  times,  when  I  passed  one  or  two  vacations  In  Scotland ; 
that  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago,  nor  have  we  seen  much  of  each 
other  in  the  meanwhile,  but  we  sometimes  touch  on  the  old  Bcholaatie 
topics^  and  a  peculiarly  lively  way  of  treating  dead  languages  Ambella 
lias. 

She  had  ordered  me  to  write  her  some  verses,  and,  after  hesitating 
for  some  time  between  modern  and  antique,  I  thought  that  by  way  3 
compromise,  I  would  try  rhyming  Latin  ;  so  I  b^an  "^ 


Bella  pnella, 

Dulcit  ut  meUa, 
Cur,  ArmbeUs, 
Rejicis  me  ? 


Honda,  poUu, 
Carior  \itJL, 
Moriar — iu 
Diligo  tc 


I 


She  looked  over  the  stanzas,  and  hummed  them  to  the  air  of  Rous- 
seau's Dream.  I  read  in  her  arch  glance  her  coming  criticisms^  and 
hastened  to  deprecate  them  to  the  tune  of  Garry  Owen. 

Will  the  harp  give  iu  deepest  and  tenderctt  tone 
To  the  hand  tliat  is  can!le»«ly  over  it  thrown  ? 
From  the  lip  can  the  fu.lne»s  of  melody  tpring 
When  coldly  and  fcirinally  odled  on  to  ting  ? 

Oh  I  *lit  only  when  loring  and  loved  ones  inspire^ 
That  the  soul  finds  its  genius,  and  music  its  ftn. 
Our  Kvords,  to  be  felt»  from  the  feelltigK  must  flow  ; 
From  the  heart  they  must  come  to  the  heart  if  they  go. 

It  is  not  that  thou  huat  no  tniigic  to  chjumi, — 

It  !•  wtV  that  thou  hast  no  htriiuty  to  wtirm. 

Oh  I  thrilling  those  eyes  in  tiieir  sunshine  raoit  Ue, 

But  their  storliifht  faili  coldly  though  hrightly  on  me. 
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*'  A  truce  to  your  apologies,  Everard*     I  suppose  you  mean  to  say 

tliat  there  can  be  no  poetry  without  hot  lave;  if  so,  I  am  sorry  for 
poetry,  for  Itot  love  is  all  nonsense/* 

Tliiij  fL'marlv  st^ppt^d  my  singing*  and  led  to  the  question  and  answer 
wliicli  I  have  first  recorded. 

"  I  sliould  like  to  try  to  convert  you,  Arabella/*  I  rejoinedj  after  a 
short  interval  of  silence. 

'*  Wellj  I  will  Rive  ynu  leave  to  try/*  she  answered,  "provided  you 
prove  to  me  thtit  hot  love  has  ever  reully  existed  in  the  past,  hefure  you 
set  yourself  up  as  an  example  of  it  in  llie  present.  There  now,  Eve- 
rara,  you  were  complaining  of  want  of  occupation.  I  have  found  vou 
a  pleasant  employment-  Go  and  collect  your  authorities,  and  atld  the 
best  English  versions  you  can,  as  1  snppose  they  will  he  Polyglott. 
However,  that  will  relieve  the  monotony  of  your  common-places," 

Armed  with  this  permission  and  commission,  I  sought  my  library. 
The  siplit  of  it  re-assured  rae,  **' There  are  wurni  hearts  in  the  old 
books,"  I  thought— 

'^Spirat  adhuc  amor, 

Vivixiiti|iie  c»mmis»i  lalores 
^oliio  fid  i bus  puellie.** 

The  quotation  has  proved  a  suggestive  one,  for  it  hns  made  me  think 
of  Sappho,  and  surely  the  most  impassioned  poetry  iu  which  love  ever 
found  a  voice,  is  that  which  was  first  echoed  by 

"  The  iales  of  Greece  1  the  islea  of  Greece  I 
Where  burning'  Sappho  loved  and  sang." 

But  to  try  to  Anglicize  the  finest  relic  of  the  Leucadian  love-martyr, 
is  a  hopeless  effort.    Ambrose  Phillips  was  at  one  time  praised  for  Iiis 

"Ble*t  as  ih*  immortal  goda  ii  he,**  Slc, 

version  of  the  immortal 

^aivtral  fWi  lojvof  «ror  0tola-iv,  if.  r.X. 

but  his  tame  octo-syllahtcs  are  no  more  like  the  original  in  fervour, 
than  a  cucumber  is  like  a  capsicum. 

Tlie  best  test  of  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  real  words  of  Sappho, 
is  to  compare  them  with  the  paraphrase  which  Catullus  made;  and 
where  we  Hnd  Catullus  to  have  failed,  we  moderns  may  he  well  content 
to  give  in»  Tennyson  evidently  liad  Sappho's  stanzas  in  hts  heart  when 
lie  composed  his  '*  Fatima,**  He  has  some  of  the  /Egteun  warmth,  but  he 
blades  into  extravagance  instead  of  keeping  to  the  earnest  simplicity 
of  his  model 

There  is  another  very  beautiful  little  fragment  of  Sappho's  of  which 
Moore  has  introduced  a  pretty  imitation  m  his  "  Evenings  in  Greece." 
Let  us  bring  Lesbos  and  Erin  into  approximation — 

T%vKtla  fiuT9p,  ov  ri  (*  O  my  sweet  mother  I  'tis  in  rain, 
Avvniiat  KpiKHif  tqv  laritif,  I  cannot  weave  us  once  I  wove, 

llo&ci  fifi/i^Io-n  TraiSop  So  wihlered  is  my  heart  und  brain 
Bpaityav  ^i  \\<f)p&BlTcty,  'W^tb  thinking  of  that  youth  I  Jove.*' 

Moore,  in  his  note,  qiiotes  a  good  remark  by  Warton  on  Sappho's 
lines  that  they  most  truly  represent  the  languor  and  "  listlessuess  of  a 
person  deeply  in  love/'  Much,  however,  of  this  charm  comes  from 
their  softness  of  cadence  and  simplicity  of  expression  ;  qualities  rarely 
preserved  by  a  translator,  bat  which  endear  the  old  words  to  onr  me- 

yoL*  XIX.  ^ 
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moriea  to  an  extent  whicli  it  would  be  bard  to  exphiin  to  one  before 

whom  we  were  obliged  to  place  our  faTourite^  in  tbe  altered  garb  of  a 
new  languaf^e.  Sometinies  the  recoUeclion  of  one  of  these  snatches  of 
sweet  song  brings  olliers  of  fur  different  dates,  and  breathed  in  other 
tongues,  before  the  mind,  though  it  is  diBicult  to  describe  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  by  which  they  are  so  linked  together.  Thus  this  little 
llragment  of  Sappho  always  recalls  to  me  the  refrain  of  one  of  Beran- 
r'a  most  beautiful  chanwns,  in  which  he  describes  a  poor  French  girl, 
oiling  night  and  day  at  her  spinning-wheel  that  her  scanty  earningi 
nay  serve  to  alle^^iate  the  lot  of  her  lover  who,  has  been  taken  in  asea* 
[ fight,  and  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England — 

*'  File,  file,  paarre  Alarie, 

Pour  sccourir  le  priaonnier. 
File,  file,  paurre  Marie, 
Kile  pour  le  prisoanier/* 

The  spirit  of  patient  fondness  and  self-devotion,  expressed  bj  Be- 
ranger  in  tliis  sweet  though  sad  strain,  is  not,  however,  quite  that 
which  forms  my  present  suhject,  though  I  can  hardly  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  introducing  his  betiutiful  stanzas  in  company  with  Sappho's 

[lyrics. 

There  are  not  so  many  passages  in  the  best  classics  in  which  hot  love 

[  IS  poured  forth,  as  one  might  at  first  expect  lo  find.  The  truth  is,  that 
hot  love  and  deep  love  are  by  no  means  necessarily  identical.  Some- 
times, as  in  Sappho's  case,  they  coincide,  bnt  the  blaze  of  hot  love  is 

^  often  like  **  the  ymmg  mien's  wrath/'  which  the  old  Scotch  proverb  tells 

|.I18  "is  as  straw  on  fire,"  The  deeper  and  more  enduring,  though  less 
violent  feelings,  the  one  \vhicli  the  Greek  poets  most  often  pourtniy. 

'  The  wild  infatuation  of  Paris  and  Helen  is  not  thrown  into  dialogue 
or  elahorately  descrihed  by  Ilomen  Whenever  he  brings  Helen  be- 
fore us  she  always  speaks  with  sorrow  and  shame  of  her  elopement ," 
but  the  gentle  tenderness  of  Andromache  and  Penelope  is  breathed 
forth  in  all  its  beauty,  Ev^en  the  passion  of  Calypso  for  Llysses  is 
brought  before  us  in  the  *' Odyssey"  kss  in  its  violence  than  in  itsaod- 
ness.  There  is  one  short  outbreak  of  anguish  when  the  Island-Goddetfs 
Is  first  bidden  by  Hermes  to  let  the  many-wandering  man,  whom  she 
has  succoured  and  cherished,  depart  from  her;  but  in  her  farewell- 
meeting  with  her  mortal  lover  no  feeling  but  gentle,  unselfish,  sad 

I  affection  finds  utterance  from  her  lips,     in  her  anxiety  at  his  coming 

I* perils,  she  almost  forgets  her  own  bereavement.     Her  wish  is  for 

**  Peauj  to  hii  bi»art^  tlioiigh  anoiher'a  it  be/* 
Her  only  remonstrance  softens  into  the  fondest  blessing. 

It  is  strange  that  Fenelon  should  have  so  utterly  failed  in  compre- 
hending the  loving,  loveable  character  of  Calypso.  When  he  introduces 
her  in  the  "  Tilemacpie"  he  muken  Iier  a  hasty,  violent  virago^  without 
any  of  tlie  grace  or  gentleness  of  the  Homeric  Goddess.  Poor  h.  E,  L. 
understood  the  spirit  of  the  "Odyssey"  far  better  than  the  learned 
Archbishop  of  Cam  bray  ever  did.  In  one  of  her  sweetest  poems, 
published  a  little  before  sho  left  England,  she  ban  given  us  a  truly 
Hellenic  sketch  of  Calypso  sorrowing  with  undying,  uncliangiug  love 
for  her  long-departed  hero-» 
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*'  He  IS  with  the  dend  ;  but  she 
Weepeth  or\  eternaUy, 
In  that  ]i>iic  and  \ove\v  island 
'iMid  the  far*off  southern  iM?a5." 

From  the  bent  of  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and  from  the  character  of 
the  attacks  made  on  Iiim  in  the  '*  Ranac,"  one  might  expect  to  find  his 
pages  abundant  in  love- declarations  such  as  we  do  not  look  for  in  the 
other  two  tragedians.  Thh  is,  however,  not  the  case,  Euripides,  even 
in  the  most  v^olcanic  of  hi?  dramas,  avoids  such  outpourings,  and  makes 
passion  reveal  itself  by  struggles  and  suiferings  rather  than  by  words. 
The  mode  by  which  in  the  '' Hippolytus/*  the  guilty  phrenzy  of 
Phaedra  is  imaged  to  the  mind  in  all  its  intensity  of  wretchedness, 
shows  the  moat  consummate  dramntic  skilb  a^  well  as  deep  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  heart.  We  see  Phaedra  sick  in  body  and  spirit, 
self-uplmiiding,  glowingly  describing,  and  longing  to  seek  the  scenes 
and  sports  that  are  frequented  by  him  whom  she  loves,  yet  shrinking 
from  his  presence,  and  dreading  the  very  mention  of  his  name:  and 
when  her  secret  is  wrung  from  her,  and  she  finds  that  she  loves  in  vain, 
her  resolution  is  prompt  and  stern, — to  die  and  be  revenged,  rather  than 
live  and  supplicate.  Racine  makes  his  Fhedrc  harangue  Hippolytua 
on  her  "  grande  passion"  in  a  page  or  two  of  goodly  Alexandrines,  far 
better  calculated  to  set  affection  asleep  than  to  excite  it.  And  Seneca 
in  treating  the  same  subject,  had  set  him  the  example  of  a  similar  set- 
ting forth  of  stupid  sentimentalities. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  avowal  of  passionate  love  in  language  fervent 
yet  not  absurd,  simple  yet  not  silly,  strong  yet  not  vulgar,  is  one  of  the 
most  diUicult  feats  of  authorsliip*  The  old  writers,  and  many  moderns 
after  them,  usually  attempt  it  by  a  mixture  of  liames  and  darts,  snows 
and  fiints,  with  bold  wishes  for  the  unniliilation  of  time  and  space ;  and 
the  gentleman  or  lady,  as  the  case  may  be,  almost  invariably  announces 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  I'ohjct  uim4"  was  reared  in  an  ordi- 
nary human  nursery  ;  inasmuch  as  so  hard-hearted  a  personage  must  de- 
cidedly have  been  suckled  by  tigresses,  which  said  hairy  wet-nurses»  we 
learn  on  the  same  authority,  are  principally  procured  from  Hyrcania^ 
When  Ovid  writes  the  imaginary  loves  of  others,  he  constantly  deals  in 
these  cold  hyperboles  ;  but  when  he  tells  us  his  own,  his  language  comes 
from  the  lieart,  and  goes  to  the  heart.  Take  for  instance  the  beautiful 
lines  where,  after  reproaching  his  false  fair  one  with  her  perfidies,  he 
OfVns  that  he  still  loves  and  ever  must  love  on.     He  wishes  indeed^ 

"  Aut  Formosa  fores  minus  aut  minus  improha  vellem  ;** 

but  his  last  vow  is 

**  Pt^rque  tuam  fudcm  magni  mihi  nn  i  > . 

Perqiie  tuns  oculo*  qui  mpaere  oie< 

QUIDQLTID    EHlSj   MEA  SEMPKR  Z  in 

Does  not  this  look  like  the  original  of  the  celebrated 
**  I  ask  TnH,  I  know  not,  if  guilt  ^  In  t\\Al  hcnrt. 
But  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art."  ? 

Moore  seems  to  have  studied  Catullus  more  than  Ovid  among  the 
Latin  amatory  writers;  and,  perhaps  the  similarity  between  these 
passages  may  be  unintentional.  Putting,  however,  the  question  of  ori- 
ginality aside,  the  Roman's  affection  seems  to  me  to  out-top  the  Irish- 
man's. Ovid  gives  tiie  lady  carte  hlaitc/w  for  the  future^  as  well  as  ft 
bill  of  indemnity  for  the  past. 

D  2 
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There  h  a  very  sn-eet  plamtive  fragment  of  old  Scotclt   song,   but 
llttlp  kmwn,  tlioiigh  the  old  melody  to  whicli  it  belongs   h  equal'y 
sweet  and  pluiiitive  with  tbe  words,  in  which  the  betrayed  lover  tells  , 
his  cndtiring  sahtnission  to  love  for  her  who  has  wronged  biiii, 

"  Thau  art  gane  iiwa*,  ihim  art  gane  aWA*, 

Th<m  an  gtuie  awa*  from  me.  Maty. 
Nor  friends  mir  I  could  make  thee  stay. 
Thou  littAt  cheated  them  and  me,  Mary. 

*•  I  little  thmight  we  eVr  should  part. 
Or  anght  i?<mld  alter  thee,,  Mary  ; 
Thou  art  still  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 
Think  what  you  will  of  me,  Mary. 

I  have  wandered  from  Ausonia  to  Caledimia ;  let  us  now  return  U 
the  debateable  laud  between  the  Venusians  and  the  Apulians, 

The  classical  lover  who  consults  his  Horace  for  the  expression  of 
deep  feeling,  will  most  assuredly  be  disappointed.  Horace  was  a  Rat 
and  a  Parasite,  and  how  could  such  a  being  retain  any  earnestness  of 
devotion  towards  man  or  woman  ?  There  are,  however,  two  passages 
in  him,  and  only  two,  in  which  true  pnthetic  feeling  seems  to  gu.^h 
from  his  inmost  heart-  One  is  the  mehincholy  expostulation  in  the 
epistle  to  Mecienas,  in  w^Iiich  he  bewails  the  departure  of  the  fresh 
poetic  impulses  of  youth^ — 

^^  SiiLgula  de  nobis  anni  praedantnr  euntesj**  &.c. 

the  other  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  ode  of  the  fourtli  book.     I  mean  tiaej 
lines  beginning  '*  Mq  nee  foeraina."     The  next  line  proceeds — 


**Jmn  nee  spes  aoimi  credula  mutui, 
Nee  certare  juvat  oiero. 

Nee  viricire  no  vis  tempera  Horibus* 
Sed  ctir  hen  I   Ligurlne,  cur 

Manat  rara  tneati  laehryruaper  genas  ? 
Cur  faeunila  parum  decor o 


Inter  verba  cad  it  lingita  tilentio  T 
Noetumis  te  ego  tomniis 

Jam  cap  turn  teneo,  jam  valucrem  te* 
quur 
Te  per  i^raniina  Martii 

(Janipi,  te  per  ucjnas^dure,  volubilei*" 


So  sang  He  of  Latium  ;  *'  Romana^  fidicen  Ivrte"  as  he  termed  him- 
self, claiming  also  to  be  looked  on  as  first  fiddfe,  in  instdent  disregai 
of  the  merits  of  his  far  more  poetical  predecessor  Cutullus.  As  wt] 
have  no  direct  proof  that  in  this  instance  Horace  was  filching  from  th< 
Greek,  we  will  give  him  tlie  benolit  of  the  presumption  of  innocencej^ 
and  look  on  the  beauties  of  this  passage  as  his  own,  A  friend  of  mine 
has  imitated  this  passage  of  Horace  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  I 
wonder,  indeed,  that  English  Asck'piads  are  not  more  often  attempted. 
The  cadence  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  addition  of  rhyme,  though 
difficult,  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  incongruous. 

•*  Me  no  longer  tbe  witchery 

Of  the  beniitiful  fuce  soft  in  its  radiancei 
Or  the  tremulous  ecstacy 

or  tbe  erediilous  heart**  mutoftl  confidence^ 
Or  the  wine  in  iti  ruddiness. 

Of  the  fluwery  wreath's  odorous  coronal, 
Fill  With  th'  u»ual  happiness. 

Cold  my  heart  hai  hecume — cold  and  insensible. 
But  why,  why,  ala»  !  lovely  one, 

8teals  th*  uneonaciout  tear  heavily  over  me  P 
Why  thui  silently  droops  my  tongue 

In  the  midtit  of  difrcuursc,  eloijuent  fosmerly  ? 


n» 
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Night,  Uie  mother  of  dark-wingi^ 

Dr«amft,  f^ves  thee  to  my  lixfht.     Fondly  I  follow  tJiee 
0*er  the  plains  and  the  ocean  led. 

M'liy,  O  beautiful  one,  wilt  thou  not  pity  me  ?** 

TJie  epitbct  "  Mother  of  dark-wiDged  dreams/*  n  liich  is  lere  ap- 
plied to  night,  comes  out  of  a  fine  passage  in  the  Hecuba  of  Eunptdei', 
who  there  applies  it  to  the  earth"— 

I  MtXayimrtpvymv  fmrtp  ovt  t/M0y. 

Indeed,  throughout  this  imitation,  the  metre  of  Horace  ii  much  more 
closely  followed  than  his  meaning* 

I  liKe  most  of  the  love-poetry  of  Virgil  as  little  as  I  like  the  gene* 
ralitr  of  that  of  Horuce.  There  is^  indeed,  some  pathos  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  as  told  in  the  fourth  Georgic ;  and  the 
ftllusioD  ID  the  third  to  the  fate  of  Leander  ia  beautifully  introduced — 

^'  Qtiid  juTenis,  magnum  cui  versat  in  osuibui  ignem 
Punis  Aninr  ?     Nempc  abruptia  turbata  prooeUu 
Ni>cie  natst  cnc&  Kerua  freui ;  quern  super  ingens 
Porta  touut  cceli,  ct  scopulja  tUisa  rectamant 
jEquora ;  nee  mi«eri  possuat  revocare  parentes, 
Xec  inoritiura  super  crudeli  funere  virgo." 

Virgil  condenses  his  ideas  and  imagery  with  a  degree  of  power  and 
I   artistic  skill  that  sets  transhition  at  defiance.     I  prefer  illustrating  the 
Latin  by  q noting  some  of  the  fine  allusions  to  the  same  legend  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  canto  of  Byron's  "Bride  of  Abydos." 


"The  winds  are  high  on  Hdle'a  wave 

A*  on  that  night  of  stormy  water, 
U'ben  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  suve 
Ike  yotiDg,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  only  hope  of  Sesioa'  daughter. 
Oh  I  when  alone  along  the  uky 
Her  turret  torch  wa)i  biasing  high, 
'  '■^giigh  riaiug  gale  and  breaking  foam, 

■  ^rieking  «*a-birds  warnM  him 

■ '     home. 


And  cluuds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
M'itb  Kigufi  atid  scmntls  forbade  to  ^q  ; 
He  could  not  tee,  he  would  not  hear 
Or  potiud  or  sign  foreboding  fear, 
HiH  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  oiiiy  star  it  hail'd  tibove  ; 
His  car  but  rung  with  Heroes  song, 
*  Ye  waves  divide  not  lovers  long.* 
The  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nervie  young  hearts  to  prove  as 
true." 


ft  Is,  however,  ou  the  fourth  book  of  the  i^neid  that  Virgirs  merits 
ai  a  love-writer  mainly  rest;  and  the  episode  in  that  book,  except  so  far 
kaa  regards  the  magnificent  foreshadmvings  of  the  wars  between  Car- 
I  tha^^e  and  Rome,  and  the  Punic  Queen's  invocation  of  her  coming 
I  avenger,  Hannibal,  is  to  my  mind  a  most  unpleasant  failure.  Virgil 
Icrrtainly  makes  us  look  on  his  ssYnctified   hero,   ^^neas,   as  a  shabby 

lindrel,  but  he  awakens  in  us  little  human  interest  for  Ditlo. 

be  true  **  Di  i^Iujores"  of  Roman  song  are  Lucretius  and  Catullus. 
"^TTjey  are  inferior,  indeed,  in  artistic  skill,  but  in  genius  and  pathos 
I  ihcj  are  immeasurably  superior  lo  the  Augustan  writers.     The  descrip- 

I  in  the  beginning  of  Lucretius  of  Venus  asking  from  Jlars  a  cessa- 

i  of  war  for  the  Romans,  is  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  power.  I  can- 
[not  say  that  I  concur  in  the  praises  usually  given  to  Dry  den's  transla- 
ilion  of  It,  He  misses  much  of  tlie  energy,  and  nearly  all  the  elegance 
lef  hisi  original,  and  imparts  a  heavy  taint  of  grossness  from  which  the 
idirine  Latin  is  wholly  free.  Byron  has  imitated  this  pussage  closely 
jftnd  beautifully  in  his  stanzas  on  llie  Medicean  Venus  in  the  fourth 
frmto  of  "  Cbifdc  Harold/'     Still,  Lucretius  is  un&urpassubk — 


» 


jixjr.3i&  u^rm^i 


'WIlmz.  &  pfnins  SLI  res  fir  Ei^rr  tlbese  2nes  meld  make !    A  pio- 
ir^»  Btthl's  biflc  £iti  hssn,  ud  ir^ew  fp&m  ism  Im  Mtsb  to  Aplnro- 


A^  £iK3^4a.  ST  iM»  a»  wvidA  a  oar 
F«K±fr  m  T2.7  iPm  iantk !  ^vxlr  ^t  Sys  are 

Tirftr  fiZ  chri=£ty  =*^Afy^Tic 

Tbe  cQ&^benese  u  awrtakk  aaii  aan^s  £ttt 

Let  ns  nov  I00&  to  jucne  of  the  swe^t  lore-pissiges  of  Catullus.  I 
will  t^e  the  ''  Mrimus*  me^  Le^biir  tlie  Acme  and  Septimius,  and  a 
third  less  knovn  tlian  its  compttxiitiais,  but  fiiU  of  tLe  deepest  feeling. 
I  Lave  got  a  translation  of  the  '*  ViTamos*  from  the  same  quarter 
whence  I  v^ts  supplied  with  mj  Uoratian  Asdepiads,  and  with  my 
imitation  of  the  Acme  cj;d  Septiniiu&  I  have  mjself  framed  some 
English  stanxas  to  follow  the  thinl  gem  from  Verona,  but  many  of  the 
ideas  in  my  fabrication  are  too  modernized  to  make  it  deserving  the 
name  eren  of  a  paraphrase— 

ViTamos,  mea  Lnbia,  atqne  amenms  ; 
Rnmorw/:*  venum  sererioram 
Omnes  uiiius  arstiniemns  assis* 


Soles  occidere  et  redire  possont ; 
Nobis,  mm  semel  oc<:idit  brcris  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetoa  una  dorxnienda. 

Da  ml  basia  mille  dcinde  oentTiin  : 
Detn  mille  altera,  dein  secunda  centum, 
I>ein  usque  altera  mille,  deinde  centum. 

Dein,  cum  millia  multa  feoerimiis, 
C^uturliabimus  ilia,  ne  sciamus, 
Aut  ne  quis  mains  inviderc  possit. 
Cum  tantum  iciat  esse  basiorum. 


3Iy  Lesbia,  let  us  lire  and  lore ; 

And  should  th*  iUoiatured  old  reprove, 

Oh  let  DOC  that  oor  spirits  move ! 

The  sun  that  sets  again  will  rise ; 
Rut  ve,  when  Iife*s  short  daylight  dies, 
In  endless  night  most  dose  our  eyn. 

Kiss  me  a  hundred  thousand  timet, 
Another  hundred  thousand  times. 
And  a  third  hundred  thousand  times. 

Then  after  many  thoiuand  kisses 
The  reckoning  we*U  confuse  withmore^ 

Lest  any  envy  us  our  blisses 
On  counting  Lesbia*s  kisses  o*er. 


Acroen  8eptimius  suos  amores 
Tcncns  in  gremio,  Mea,  inquit.  Acme, 
Ki  te  perditd  amo,  atque  amare  porro 
Omntf  sum  assidue  paratus  annos, 


Septimins  folding  to  his  breast 
Acme,  his  love,  his  spirit*s  joy, — 
"  My  own  dear  Acme,**  said  Uie  boy, 
"  Unless  I  desperately  love  thee,— 
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QTiantum  qui  pole  planmum  pedre^ 
Soliii  in  Libya,  Indiftre  totta, 
Cesiu  veoiam  ubviuA  leoni. 

Hoc  ut  dixit  Amor  tinistraio  at  ante 
Dextram  ftemuit  approbatiooem. 

At  Acme,  leviter  caput  reflectens, 
Et  dulcif  pueri  ebrioi  ocellos 
IBo  purpureo  ore  fuavi&ta, 
Sic,  inqytt,  mea  vitaf  SeptimtUe, 
Uinc  uno  domino  usque  •erviamuji^ 
Ut  muko  tnihi  major  acriorque 
Tgnis  molUbus  ardet  iQ  medullii. 
Hoc  ut  diidt  Amor  ritiiftnim  ut  ante 
Dcxtram  stemuit  approbationem. 
Nunc  ab  ausptcio  bono  profecti 
Mutul.i  animii  amant,  amantur. 
Unem  Sep  ti  mi  us  mis«llus  Acmea 
3IaFiilt  quam  Syrias  Bntanniaftque : 
Uno  in  Septimio  fidelis  Acme 
Fecit  delicijis  libidincaque. 
Quia  uKcM  homines  beatiores 
Vidtt  ?  quia  Vcnerem  auspicatiorem  ? 


Aye,  and  viU  Uj/wt  fhiee  throug-h  the  r^t 

Of  life,  ob  mmj  I  view  above  me 
The  lioD*3  blue  eye-balk,  and  ezpiie 
On  desert  A&tc  s  sands  of  fire  !^' 

Then  Acme,  ere  she  made  reply, 
Bending;  her  head  back  graoefuIJyp 

With  that  rosy  mouth  Qi  hers 
Pr«s«*d  his  eye$  with  fondest  kisj, 
Eyes  all  drunken  with  their  bliM, 

Aod  ttghed, "  My  life,  Septlmius  dear, 
May  LoT«,  who  rules  the  universe. 

Blend  our  hearts  forerer  here  i 
As  he  peraeires  the  truest  Bame 
To  penetrate  my  inmost  frame." 

Lore  heard  the  iriah.  Lore  heard  theofttb. 
And  hoveling  nesTj  ooafinned  them  both^ 
And  now,  with  mutual  heart  and  mind 
They  lore,  and  are  betored  again  : 
0*er  worlds  Septiminswottld  not  reign 
If  Acme  were  to  be  resigned  ; 
And  Acme  deems  life's  erery  joy 
Placed  in  th'  a^ections  of  her  boy. 
Oh,  where  was  love  more  true  than  this? 
What  lovers  e'er  know  greatar  blias? 


Si  qua  record  an ti  benefacta  priora  roloptaa 

Kst  homini,  cum  se  cogitat  ease  pium , 
Nee  sanctara  riolasse  fidem,  nee  fcedere  in  ullo 

Dirtim  ad  fallendos  numine  abusum  homines  ; 
Mfilta  parata  manent  in  iongi  etate,  Catulle> 

£z  hoc  ingrato  gaudia  amore  tibi. 
Nam  qujMrunque  homines  bene  quoiquam  aut  dicerc  possunt, 

Aut  facere,  b«o  a  te  dictaqne  foctaque  sunt. 
Omtda  quie  ingnitie  perienint  credita  menti. 

Quare  jam  te  cur  umptiua  escrudaa  ? 
Quin  te  auimo  obflrmas,  teque  istlnc  usque  reducts^ 

Et,  Dis  inx'iti^  desinist  esse  miser? 
Dilhcile  est  loiigum  subito  deponere  umorem  ; 

Diddle  est  i  rerum  hoc  qualibet  eiBdaa* 
Una  salus  baec  est,  hoc  est  tibi  pervincendum. 

Hoc  faeias,  sive  id  non  pote  sire  pote. 
O  Di,  si  rostrum  est  roisercri,  aut  si  quibos  unquam 

Extrema  jam  ipsa  in  morte  tutistis  opetn. 
Me  miserum  aspidte ;  ct,  si  ritam  puriter  egi, 

£npite  banc  pestem  pemidemque  mibi, 
Qu^e  mihi  subrepetts  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus 

Kxpulit  ex  omai  pectore  laDthiaj. 
Non  jam  illud  quoero  contra  ut  me  diligat  lUa, 

Aut,  quod  non  pot  is  est,  esse  pudica  vdit ; 
Ipse  rolere  opto,  ct  tetrum  hunc  deponere  morhum* 

O  Di,  reddite  ml  hoc  pro  pietate  mea. 


If  retrospect  of  former  faith 

Is  sunshine  to  the  breast  ', 
To  know  we  ne'er  haro  breathed  a  lie» 
And  not  a  taint  of  treachery 

Upon  our  life  can  rest  ; 

Perhaps  at  Memory  mellows  on. 
And  Time  plies  fa^t  his  wing* 
This  love,  with  whirh  I  love  in  rain» 
This  present  source  of  spite  and  pniii 
Some  soothing  thoughts  may  bring. 


For  what  is  there  lu  word  or  daed 
That  S  generous,  just,  and  kind, 

Which  I  hare  left  undone,  unsaid. 

AU»  all  is  wasted,  fallen^  dead 
On  her  ungrateful  mind. 

Then  shake  this  foolish  fondness  off, 

And  be  thyself  again. 
Why  cling  to  her  thou  must  despise? 
Away  with  liore*a  abaurdities- 

Airay  with  self-sought  pain. 


I0VK-« 


It  M  'ndeti  a 

Eio.  T«fle  4f  miierr.  4bst,  . 

All  K4  ae  tas^fe' ws  ti« 

Amd  ksre  tk*  cb-vntr  < 

I  anut  #VB  that  I  — ftimfi  dkuwt  bt  tfra  jadgawnt  mpecting 
Virpl,  wi«  I  fcoOcct  tbe  booadksadwntMB  eqmnd  ftr  him  Irf 
Dante ;  fm  1  look  upon  Duite  as  one  of  the  tbtt  ycatat  iMteiB  oif 
tlie  biiiiian  heart.  Bttob  wn  qmte  li^t  ul  his  iniHgiiaiit  refotatioo  of 
8dbi^el's  ihaUov  criticisai  on  the  great  FloRBtine.  Xothiii^  can  be 
more  abanrd  than  the  Gcman's  aserdon  tint  "  Dante's  diief  delect  ii 
a  want  4pf  gentle  feeing ; "  and  Bjron  took  the  best  mode  of  exposing 
the  absnrdjtT,  bj  giring  the  English  reado'  his  exquisite  translation  S 
the  episode  of  Franceaca  of  RiminL  Alacanlaj  Ims  poored  forth  an 
eloqoent  and  merited  enkgiom  orer  this  scene ;  and  indeed,  all  litera- 
ture might  be  seardied  in  Tain  to  find  a  picture  of  hnman  lore  *'  strong- 
er eren  than  death"  which  is  more  fearfnllj  and  beantifnUy  wronght 
than  that  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the  ^  Inferno.  Among  the  guilt  j  Spirits 
whom  the  poet  sees  in  the  second  r^;ion  of  the  place  of  snfferine;,  he  re- 
cognises two,  whom  eren  the  scourge  of  the  hurricane,  benea£  which 
thej  are  to  be  tempest-tost  for  erer,  cannot  serer  from  each  other's 
side.  These  are  Francesca  and  her  lorer  Paolo.  At  Dante's  iuToca- 
tion  they  approach  him  together-^ 

*^  Qoali  r'JiFP'W  dal  diso  <■*■«•— »»^^^ 
Con  Tali  apcrte  e  ferme  al  doloe  nido 
Volan  per  r  aer  dal  Toler  portate.** 

«'Atdores 
Bj  fond  denre  inrited  on  wide  wings 
And  firm  to  their  tweet  mat  retommg  home, 
Clcare  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  akng.*'— Cakt. 

The  Spirit  of  Paolo  weeps  in  silent  agony ;  while  Franceses,  in  reply 
to  Dante  s  questioning,  tells  in  a  few  sweet  simple  lines  her  life,  her 
lore,  her  violent  death.  She  utters  no  reproach  against  the  sharer  of 
her  sin  and  suffering.  She  says  that  she  was  fair,  that  she  was  beloved 
by  the  Spirit  beside  her,  and  that  she  loved  again ;  that  she  still  lores 
even  in  that  place  of  torments,  and  that  she  and  her  lover  were  brought 
to  one  death  by  love— 

"  Amor,  che  si  cor  gentil  ratto  »'  appiende, 

Prese  cottui  ddla  bella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta  ;  e  il  modo  ancor  m'offende. 
Amor,  che  a  null'  amato  amar  perdona. 

Mi  prete  del  oostui  placer  »i  forte 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m*  abbandona. 
Amor  condutse  noi  al  una  morte.*' 

Dante  asks  her  what  were  the  first  revealings  of  their  affecUon';  she 
UJJs  the  ruinous  reading  of  the  romance,  and  even  then,  in  pointing  to 
the  giver  of  the  fatal  kiss,  she  fondly  repeats  that  he  is  never  to^  be 
parted  flrom  her.    Byron's  Engliih  here  almoet  equals  the  Italian— 
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*<  t  Quuitl  dolei  peiiiier»  qaanto  disio 
Bleno  omtoro  tX  dolortna  pitiso.' 

Foi  ml  liroba  m  loro.  e  pArki  io 
Eeoramou  '^<  FmoceKa,  itumnuutiri 
A  hgrimar  mi  fanao  trivta  •  pii>«  ^ 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de  ddd  soifiii 
A  chc  e  c»me  ooooedctls  Amoirs 
Clie  cofir«cbi»ti  i  dablMod  doiri. 

£d  dla  m  me*  "  Neanui  maggior  dolort 
Cbe  rioordana  del  tempo  f elies 
Ndla  Tnlsrria  ;  e  do  sa  il  mo  dottorv. 

Bla,  »e  a  cono<^^er  U  prima  radice 

Del  tiostro  amor  ta  hai  cotanto  affetto 
Fan}  oomc  colui  ebe  ptaage  a  dice. 


dai 


lAtannal 


IdiBaHwJ 


ClalcottiilkillJin,ai 
Qv«l  giorao  pis  boo 


**  *  How  maaf  tweet  tlumgliCA,  what  nnnig  ccMacirt 


LedthMt 


r  ml  fortoav  ta  fulfil/ 


L: 


And  then  I  turned  milo  their  tide  mf  ms 

And  laid,  '«  Fraoenca,  thy  lad  dtitiimii 

Hare  made  me  eofrow  tOl  tlie  Uma  acit^ 
But  tdl  iM,  in  tlie  eeaaon  of  swMi  sgb9, 

Bf  what,  and  haw,  thj  love  to  fiMlnw  raae. 

So  as  hit  dim  desii«»  to  reoagiktxe?** 
Thffn  ihe  to  me—*'  The  greatest  of  all  woea 

la  to  remind  u»  of  oar  h&ppy  days 

In  mbery  ;  and  that  thy  teacher  knowa. 
But  if  to  learn  our  paiaioii^s  &n»t  root  pfvf* 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  snch  rympathft 

I  « ill  do'  eren  a*  be  who  weepa  aad  taviL 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  tested  nigh. 

Of  LancUot,  how  lore  encbanned  htm  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  trntnirpidoqaiy ; 
But  oft  our  eyes  met^  and  our  cfaeekt  is  hue 

Wholly  discoloured  by  that  reading  were  ; 

Bat  one  point  only  wbottr  nt  o'erthiew  ; 
Mlten  we  i«ad  tha  long- iiglied- for  mile  of  her 

To  be  thus  kissed  by  such  a  ferment  lorer, 

He»  who  from  me  can  be  dirid«d  ne'er 
Kissed  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over* 

Accursed  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wroir ! 

That  day  no  further  Iraf  did  we  tincoirer/* 

From  the  great  Padre  Aligliieri,  I  now  betake  nijself  to  ane  of  tlie 
chiefs  of  the  **  Giorme  Italia."  Guerazxi^  an  eloi^aent  and  ftffvid  though 
a  wild  and  ttnequal  writer*  I  paraphrased  tome  time  ago  the  opesing 
of  ooe  of  the  chapters  of  his  "A»sedio  Di  FireDxe,"  which  powerfully 
►uts  forth  the  workings  and  the  regrets  of  a  very  hot  and  very  short 
ove.  The  original  is  too  long  for  quotation.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Itsdian. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  we  loved  each  other !  When  I  first  saw 
thee  in  all  the  joyous  glow  of  youth  and  beauty^  I  thought  that  I  had 
already  known  and  Juved  thee  long.  I  then  believed  that  Plato  had 
penetrated  a  divine  mystery,  when  he  taught  that  souls  w^hich  arc  des- 
tined to  love  one  another,  are  before  birth  impressed  in  Heaven  with 
the  image  of  the  being  which  each  is  to  love* 

"  When  was  it  that  I  first  saw  thee  ?  It  was  in  the  spring  of  life, 
on  a  morning  of  spring,  as^  with  drooping  eyelidf^  I  lay  half  gazing  on 
the  world  without,  half  dreaming  of  the  world  within,  a  sunburn,  after 
blessing  the  family  of  plants  and  flowers,  rested  on  my  brow^  and  I  saw 
thee  amid  that  tluod  of  mdiance  hovering  like  a  spirit  of  light  and  love, 
saw  thee — 1  felt  thee  in  the  song  of  the  bird  enamoured  of  the  rose. 


r 
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in  tlie  incense  that  ascended  to  tbe  Majesty  on  high,  in  the  dim  voices 
(}f  the  groves  J  in  the  gurgle  of  the  fuuntain.  All  creatures,  all  things, 
fill  deeds,  all  thoughts  that  were  beautiful  and  good,  fille<l  my  soul  with 
thee.  Thy  spirit  was  to  nie  the  vital  principle  of  All.  Blended  with 
all  existences,  it  revealed  to  nie  their  secret  charms,  as  a  ray  of  Ught  re- 
news and  multiplies  the  prism  of  its  colours  in  the  countle^^s  dew-drops 
that  tremble  on  the  leaves  at  dawn, 

**^  One  glance  sufficed*  At  the  first  impulse  our  souls,  thrilling  with  the 
electric  glow  of  love, interchanged  their  mortal  dwellings*  Th on  hecamest 
the  living  soul  within  my  bosom  ;  I  was  the  living  soul  within  thine. 

'*  Dost  thou  remember  ?  I  placed  thy  head  here  on  this  bosom,  and 
the  pulse  of  thy  temples  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  beating  of  my 
luart — so  closely  pressed  that  the  warmth  of  my  heart  made  thy  cheefc 
red,  and  my  very  life  glowed  and  fluivhed  through  thee.  We  spoke 
not,  we  sighed  not,  we  scarcely  breathed.  We  plighted  no  vows :  we 
believed  that  eternity  would  not  be  long  enough  for  our  love,  that  our 
feelings  %vere  more  immortal  than  our  souls, 

*'Time,  old  L^xperienced  Time,  who  knew  that  life  would  last  long 
enough  to  see  tbe  death  of  our  love,^ — Time  laughed  us  to  scorn. — Time, 
that  cancels  generations  and  sweeps  away  sepulchres  and  memories, 
why  should  he  leave  untouched  a  sentiment  of  the  heart  ? — If  as  he  not 
\vasted  and  effaced  the  deep-cut  characters  graven  on  the  granite  of  the 
East  ? 

**  Who  will  point  out  the  vestige  of  the  eagle's  path  across  the  sky  ? 
Who  will  find  the  path  of  the  serpent's  gliding  over  the  rock?  VV^ho 
will  recognise  in  our  spirits  any  trace  that  mutual  love  once  dwelt 
there?     Alas  !  alas!  ashes  attest  the  existence  of  the  fatal  fires* 

"  Oh!  why  did  we  so  utterly  drain  the  cup  of  delight?  He  who 
wishes  that  love  should  emJure  in  his  breast,  must  dji,  not  drink  deep, 
of  joy.  It  is  not  tbtit  the  dregs  are  bitter;  but  after  the  lirst  long 
ample  draug!it  tbe  remnant  seems  shallow  and  insipid. 

"Shall  I  call  thee  faithless  ? — SImll  I  invoke  Nemesis  to  punish  thy 
inconstancy  ?  No!  Thou  hast  an  equal  right  to  reproach  me;  thou 
mayest  invoke  tbe  same  avenger  upon  u;y  head.  Shall  I  speak  hollow 
words  of  coaifort?  or  shall  we  turn  to  tbe  aslies  of  our  affections  and 
try  if  any  spark  yet  linger  among  tbe  embers  ?  No  !  rather  let  us  call 
on  the  winds  of  heaven  to  scatter  and  waft  them  away.  The  mind  h<i 
no  power  to  resuscitate  the  heart.     Come,  let  us  sacrifice  to  Oblivion,'* 

There  are  some  unplepsant  truths  in  this  passage,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  ciise  of  mutual  decay  of  alfection;  and  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  miseries.  The  extreme  of  wretchedness  arises  when  only  one 
party  leaves  off  loving,  and  tbe  other  one  immediately  I)egin5  to  love 
doubly,  as  if  feeling  bound  to  suj^port  its  own  share  and  the  otiier's  too. 
The  pangs  of  this  monopoly  have  often  been  the  theme  of  prose  and 
verse ;  but  tbe  most  touching  passage  that  I  ever  read  on  this  topic  in 
u  work  of  fiction,  is  lu  a  novel  called  *'  \^iolet,"  which  was  published 
anonymoui«ly  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago*  I  have  never  met  with  any 
second  work  purporting  to  come  frtm  the  author;  but  he  (or  she, for  I 
suspect  a  feminine  origin,)  who  can  express  feelings  so  well,  need  pub- 
lish neither  secretly  nor  seldom.  Tbe  passage  I  mean  is  the  fol- 
lowing— 

*'  To  live  hut  for  one,  to  dream  of  him,  to  speak  of  him  with  rapture, 
to  thrill  when  the  music  of  his  name  ii»  beard,  to  know  that  heaven  is 
in  his  presence,  to  exist  by  his  remembrance,  to  listen  for  hia  very 
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Lreath  because  bis  breathing  is  more  to  you  tb an  your  own  ;  to  worsbip 
bis  faults,  to  know  tbem  and  to  love  them  with  infitt nation,  to  devote 
your  whole  nature,  your  aspimtions,  your  hopes,  your  thoughts,  your 
whole  soul^ — to  surrender  all,  to  cast  all  at  the  shrine  of  one  object,  and 
to  know  that  suddenly  it  is  withdrawn  from  you  and  you  may  never 
see  it  more: — O  reader!  if  thou  host  been  spared  such  an  anguish, 
think  not  that  tby  burden  in  life  has  been  great — be  not  misled,  over- 
rate not  your  afflictions,  or  rashly  compare  them  with  such  as  these/' 

It  has  been  often  said  that  love  is  the  next  step  after  pity,  and  when 
the  process  is  gone  tliroujrh  in  this  order,  it  may  be  a  pleasant  gradation 
enough  ]  but  the  reversal  of  the  order,  when  the  lover  begins  **  revocare 
pradus,"  and  steps  down  from  loving  to  pitying^  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Benjamin  Constant  has  a  well-drawn  scene  in  Jiis  "  Adolphe,"  wliere 
the  lady  is  iksolee  at  perceiving  the  cooling  of  Adolphe  s  ardour,  and 
lie,  shocked  at  the  effect  of  his  own  fickleness',  endeavourii  to  re-assure 
her  by  redoubled  vows  and  protestations:  she  teJis  him— 

'^^  Adolphe,  vous  vous  trompez  sur  vous  meme  ;  vousete*  genereux, 
vous  vous  devouez  a  moi  parceque  je  suts  persecutee ;  vous  croyez 
avoir  de  ramour,  et  vous  n'uvez  que  de  la  pitie/ 

"  '  Pourquoi  prononva  t'elle  ces  mots  funestes  ?  pourquoi  me  revcla 
i*elle  un  secret  que  je  voulais  jgnorer  ?  Jc  ro^effor^ai  de  la  rassurer, 
j'y  parvins  peutetre  ;  mats  la  vurite  avait  traverse  mon  ame.'" 

The  desolation  of  desertion,  the  daily  calamity  of  hundreds,  has  often 
been  described.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  essiiys,  quotes  a  single  stanza  of 
Burns,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  brings  it  before  the  mind  ia  all  its  vivid 
intensity.     Thh  stanza  is — 

"^  The  pah*  moon  is  si'ttiny  b^potui  iftc  while  wavcj 
And  time  h  netting  with  pic,  O  ! 
Farewell  false  friends,  false  lo vex'  farewell, 
1 11  nae  raair  trouble  them  uur  thee,  O  !** 

Tliere  is  another  single  stanza  which  maybe  quoted  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent writer,  which  also  embodiCsS  a  most  complete  image  of  furlorn 
suffering.     It  is  in  Keats  s  "Endyniion" — 

«'■  Boneath  my  pRlm-treefi  Ly  the  river  ndn 
I  i»t  a-Aveopiiig,     In  the  tthole  tcarld  uHJc 
There  leits  no  4me  to  ask  me  why  i  wcpt^ 
And  so  I  kept 

Briuiming  the  water-lily  c«pi  with  tear* 
Colli  m  my  fears." 

It  may,  however,  he  doubted  wliether  in  these  cases  the  Siuffering  is 
all  on  otie  side*  Benjamin  Constant  was  in  the  ri;^ht  when  he  said, 
**C'est  un  affreux  malbeur  de  n'etre  pas  aime  quand  on  aime,  mai;^  c\ii 
tHt  un  bien  grand  d'etre  aime  uvec  pusi^ion  t^uand  on  n'lumc  plm*/* 
This  passage  in  his  "  Adolphe*'  gave  me  tiie  leading  idea  of  the  follow* 
ing  stanzas,  of  which  all  1  will  say  is,  that  1  believe  they  will  come  home 
to  most  men, 

^'^  SeptimuiD  quorum  trepidavit  aicas 

Cl&udei-e  lustnim.** 
"They  J^ay  there  n  ongiiiMh  in  loving  in  vain  j 
But  oh  !  Hs«  a  fleepcr  and  gloomier  p.im 
To  !>e  ardently  loved  by  the  fond  and  true-hearted. 
When  the  power  of  returning  that  love  hm  departed. 
For  our  feclmgt  once  faded  revive  not  nt  will, 
\Vq  II  ph raid  i>ur  owJi  coldness,  yet  cold  are  we  still : 
VV'hik"  ihe  Jieart»  whuse  yuimg  luie  we  mo  long  were  awaking. 
With  chat  lore  unrequited  before  ut  is  breaking-/* 
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AX   AXSC]>OTAL   ACCOCKT   OF    PLAY,    BOUBSS   OF   PI*AT» 
AND    PLAY-MBN. 

[  for  a  eonaiderable  period,  met  with  little  or  no 
1  to  ihmr  profitable  trader     Magistrates  interposed 
aeppre«  tbcm,  nor  had  proceedings  at  law,  either 
Roonroj  of  vkhmj  lost,  or  hr  indictment  against  the  proprietors, 
iled  SB  J  grcal  terror  or  alarm  amongst  them ;  but  this  quiescent  Etate 
«f  ikoigs  mas  an  the  eve  of  eonYnfaaoo.     Very  many  players  had  been 

;  oikets  had  been  partially  so;  bankrupt- 
s  of  trust,  with  their  concomitants  of  want, 
an  been  in  turn  occasioned  by  the  fatal  in- 
idifbcfi  aod  SQBie  fev  inaolTents  had  been  dri%en^  under  the 
•aecal^  af  Ike  konr*  to  dmiaiid  assistance,  which  in  many  instances 
vas  hf  iIm  vita  aad  poKlie  proprietor  granted ;  but  in  some  cases  dc- 
wmi  if  ikm  mmn  \tmt\tm  sm  Sfvicions.  Hence  arose  appeals  to  the 
InriMiBiMtaHiia  a^aaat  ^bt  pulaes,  which,  in  their  suc^ress^  g^^e  en* 
^mm^immtktB  muSbat  proeeedbifa  hf  others ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
tUa  ijilii  «f  allKk  MS  dbcpyered  to  afford  a  fine  source  of  proGt  to 
ike  fmaeaim^  Utumwfn  m  Ike  shape  of  costs,  and  they  were,  in  conse- 
'  got  up  by  seme  of  the  rafiT  of  the  profession  in  the 
\  patties,  aad  with  ibe  sole  view  of  extorting  from  the 
Isige  saHis  of  iBOiiey  in  settlement  of  the  matter  with- 
J  to  triaL  A  serious  c^ct  was  produced  against  the  inter- 
arts  af  ^tmmf-^bmmt  proprietors  in  the  matter  of  a  qni  tarn  action 
N^Am  %•  r^qjari  ^keroui  dia  plaiiitiff  songht  to  recover,  under  the  sta- 
Ma  if  Alttft  ft  hfgt  tmm  ^  nMW^aUegcd  to  he  lost  at  play  witli  three 
tiBaa  ika  MWMI  ia  pfffiltitiF  xha  action  was  tried  and  a  verdict 
■IfUfc  t&t  Ikt  phtalii*  Tke  defendant  resorted  to  all  possible  modes  of 
Mfil  May  aM  anpanatye  proeeeding^  and  ultimately  to  a  writ  of  error  ; 
bm  kt  «ia  ill  tke  ettd  deiBaled. 

Tka  BMflt  alanaing  «feiil»  bcvweTer,  that  gave  a  kind  of  death-blow  to 

Ikt  kapia  af  the  fNtemily,  was  in  the  case  of  an  iudictment  preferred 

by  a  illldiiil  al  law  (now  an  eminent  and  successful  practitioner  in  a 

eoilfl  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields)  against  Bennett  and 

lOWficW  for  the  oience  of  keeping  a  common  gaming-house.     The  cause 

f  »uch  indictment  is  believed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  circumstance  of 

Ilt>  voung  gentleman  having  lost  a  sum  of  money  to  the  parties  name 

I  ihV  indictment ;  under  the  ineoovenience  of  which  loss,  he  had  applif 

l>r  ihf  return  (eiUier  by  loan  or  gift)  of  a  portion  of  the  money  to  el 

Me  him  to  proaaeiite  bis  studies^  and  keep  terms.     The  request,  whid 

ftsid  It*  have  been  mcHlcrate  in  its  amount,  was  refused  in  the  most  i 

rttlvt'  ttTtt^f^  hv  one*  of  the  jvnrty  :  the  other  not  being  altogether  adver 

[I,  the  application,  hut  governed,  nevertheless,  by  the 

,1  I  I*  more  intiucntial  partner.     Disappointment  induced 

to  fi)tilicAi>t  to   plAt'i^  the  matter  in   professional  hands^  and  a  demand 

M  iWn  it*  confr\qtu*uce  made  for  the   rcfeloratiou  of  the  full  jimount 

f  liHjlHtv  ln**»  ^^  ^^^^  satiic  would  be  enforced  hy  law.     \\  bet  her  the 

■  10  tht^**^'^**'   feared,  by  acquiescetice  wiih  such  demand,  to 
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estiUidh  a  dangerous  precedent  (as  the  leg-al  phrase  ia)i  or  whether  they 
considered  the  poor  studetU  too  low  in  circumstances  to  contend  with  the 
power  of  their  well-lined  coffers  through  all  the  tedious  ways  and  com- 
plicated and  expensive  process  of  law,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but 
the  demand  of  the  professional  adviser  was  unattended  to.  An  indict- 
ment was  in  conseqaence  preferred,  and  a  trne  bill  found  against  the 
parties,  who  then  first  opened  their  eyes  to  the  impolitic  course  they  had 
adopted^ — and  then  only  awoke  to  a  half-view  of  the  policy  necessary  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger;  for,  instead  of  meeting  the  evd  at  once, 
and  paying,  as  they  could  well  afford,  the  sum  now  dejnandvd  as  lost, 
they  parsimoniously  tried  to  settle  the  matter  by  the  minor  offer  of  the 
amount  first  requested,  Bnt  matters  had  assumed  another  complexion  ; 
costs,  too,  had  been  incurred,— there  were  now  the  claims  of  the  lawyer 
aa  well  as  the  client,  and  two  wills  to  consult  and  con:;iliate:  these  by 
no  means  favoured  the  acceptance  of  so  inaignilicant  an  offer.  In  the 
meantime  bail  was  put  in,  and  subsequently  the  indictment  was  moved 
by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bencht  This  afforded  time  for 
further  overture,  and  some  advance  was  made  to  arrangement,  hut  with- 
out effect ;  avarice,  obstinacy,  or  some  insane  feeling  controlled  the 
better  policy,  and  still  kept  the  offer  under  the  sum  demanded :  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  indictment  came  on. 

Simultaneously  with  such  indictment  against  Bennett  and  Oldfield  bad 
been  preferred  a  similar  complaint  agaiast  the  house  No,  40,  Pall  Mall, 
which  had  changed  hands,  and  was  then  in  full  operation  on  a  very  grand 
scale  under  the  ostensible  proprietorship  of  Humphrejfs  and  Rugm\  as 
the  representatives  of  some  foreign  capitahsts  of  whom  a  person  named 
Saladini  was  the  chief.  The  indictment  against  this  house  arose  out  of  a 
similar  insane  and  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  management  to 
comply  with  a  request  for  pecuniary  accommodation  under  loss.  This 
case  was  tried  with  the  other.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  was  engaged  for  the 
prosecution,  and  needed  no  apter  subject  for  the  full  display  of  Ms  orato- 
rical powers.  He  made  an  eloquent  and  powerful  address  to  the  court  and 
jury  in  which  he  stated,  and  afterwards  established  in  evidence,  that  the 
defendant  Rogier,  had  heartlessly  insulted  the  injured  party,  defying  him 
to  go  to  law  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  boasting  that  the  defendants  were 
too  FtroTif^  for  him,  for  that  a  fund  of  enormous  amount  had  been  sub- 
scribed and  set  apart  by  the  gaming-house  keepers  to  resist  and  defeat 
all  actions  and  indictments.  However  exaggerated  this  statement  might 
have  been,  it  evidently  had  its  full  weight  with  the  court  in  passing  sen- 
tence. A  very  able  defence  was  made,  but  the  jury  considered  the  case 
proved,  and  pronounced  a  verdict  of  Guilff/,  All  the  defendants  had 
thought  that  even  in  the  event  of  such  a  verdict,  judgment  would  be  de- 
ferred until  a  day  to  be  named  by  the  court,  until  which  time  they  would 
be  at  large  on  Llieir  respective  bail.  Under  such  impression,  ibey  had 
all  been  seen  within  the  immediate  precinct  of  the  court,  anxionsj  no  doubt, 
to  learn  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of  the  verdict.  The  prosecutor 
and  his  attorney  had  observed  them,  and  communicated  the  same  to 
their  counsel,  who,  instantly  on  the  verdict  being  pronounced,  moved  that 
the  defendants  should  be  brought  up  for  immediate  judgment,  to  which 
the  court  assented ;  and  Mr,  Justice  Bailey  then,  in  full  court  and  with 
the  accordance  of  the  whole  bench,  pronounced  sentence  of  heavy  fine 
and  lengthened  imprisonment  on  all  the  prisoncra,  distinguishing  the  case 
of  Hogier,  ou  whom  a  greater  fine  (5000^)  was  imposed,  owing  to  the 
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W  JMK&^«f  sb*£c^fietapaittodelieattheUfr.  The 

«f  «Bc^  SL  I  Ml  iMij  wtrnm.  be  apparent  when  it 

asfser  t3k?  panac  «^  Raeier  *  JMjMJMMiniHl  kad  expired,  his 

Cfviar  ^&  i5»  eisxvBe  ppimr ;  and  tkat  for  some  yean 

'at^ — ibe  £««d  vittan  tke  niles  of  the  Bench  part- 

zmrLrr  zt  tbf  ixssgsr  of  his  vile  in  some  humble  oc- 


of  this  vvrii:?  aae  severe  wUfmiiL,  was  to  strike  panic 
1 1^  whaut  xnb«  of  rsKsr-bsose  Leepen ;  it  gave  rise  also  to, 
\mmJJMT  pjDoeg'iiag^  and  thieais  of  action  and  indictmeDt 
bf  ocbcr  Toraes.  ani  fbirpeaed  most  considerablT  the  appetite  of  rapa- 
CKi^  a»d  pcsifiani^  aQoraers  -vbo.  under  the  pretence  of  moral  impnlse 
and  wuscw^  Wraed  hekxr  cootnbcitkPBs  Cnom  the  different  proprietorsas a 
kind  cf  kjs^-^Qoer.  Tkas  wHie  ksal  measDies  operated  in  one  re- 
sfKZ  ac  a  wiiA^some  check  to  the  ctiI  of  gaming  and  the  rapacttj  of 
giK&E>ha=se  propne£OT».  it  cucot  be  concealed  or  denied  that,  on  the 
Otter  bard,  is  opened  a  ^M  to  estoition,  and  promoted  a  system  of  sue- 
iXMsiil  KjtsssogQ  br  no  means  conaslent  with  the  great  end  of  public 
morafitr. 

Ga3^3g-hoQ3e  keepers  were  nov.  bowerer,  brougfat  to  a  more  consi- 
derate  Tiev  of  their  ticklish  posiuon ;  they  became  more  scropulous  as 
to  the  Tisitors  they  admiucd,  and  more  wise  in  their  general  policy. 
Xot«ith«tandin^  which,  they  were  continoaUy  exposed  to  danger  and  an- 
B£»yaDce:  and.  in  addition  to  the  other  modes  of  proceeding  against 
th^.  informadoQs  before  the  police-magistrates  were  resorted  to,  and 
under  their  antbority.  on  sncb  occasions,  forcible  entry  was  made  into 
the  bouse  complained  again«t,  and  the  whole  party  found  therein  taken 
imo  custody.  Justice  and  law  were  then  satisfied  by  the  visitors  being 
bound  in  their  own  recognizances  not  to  appear  again  in  a  public  gaming- 
house, and  the  proprietors  of  the  nuisance  were  usually  fined,  or  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  sessions.  These  forcible  entries  by  the  Bow- 
Street  officers,  who  were  men  of  tact  and  experience,  frequently  took 
place  in  broad  day,  and  afforded  much  mirth  and  entortainmcnt  to  the 
passing  public ;  for  at  such  times  might  be  seen  some  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons making  their  way,  with  that  admirable  dextority  which  fire  and 
alarm  frequently  create,  over  the  house-tops, — the  officers  in  fiill  pur- 
suit, and  the  gazing  and  delighted  multitude  in  the  street  below  in  full 
cry  at  the  fun. 

All  these  methods  of  proceeding  and  warfare  damped  for  a  time  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  the  fraternity.  A  host  of  common  informers  were 
ever  on  the  qui  vire  to  attack  one  or  other  of  the  houses ;  and  seldom 
a  session  passed  without  two  or  three  indictments  being  preferred  either 
at  Clerkenwell  or  Westminster,  which  were  as  invariably  settled  be- 
fore the  day  of  trial,  and  the  object  and  true  end  of  justice  thereby  de- 
feated. The  magistrates  at  length  began  to  see  through  the  system  of 
these  indictments,  and  expressed  strong  determination  no  long^er  to  en- 
courago  such  proceedings  but  in  their  proper  and  legitimate  object; 
•ddcd  to  this  one  or  two  instances  of  successful  defence  had  occurred,  in 
which  conspiracy  and  perjury  were  proved  against  the  parties  indicting, 
tad  tho  tables  were  thus  turned  on  them  to  their  complete  overthrow. 
Proceedings  became  again  less  frequent,  and  a  new  confidence  seemed 
•&ng  up  in  the  colony.     Houses  of  play  again  assumed  something  of 
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their  former  diameter,  and  business  went  on  again  more  vigorously,  per- 
haps, from  the  check  it  had  received. 

The  game  of  rouge-et-noir  was,  however,  fast  yielding  to  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  French  hazard,  which  had  been  lately  introduced  also 
from  the  French  capital^  and  had  found  great  favour  and  patronage  in 
London,  particularly  araong-st  the  higher  classes  of  society,  Crockford, 
Taylor,  Fielder,  and  others,  had  first  started  this  game  at  Watier's  club 
in  Piccadilly,  of  which  ckb  may  be  found  a  very  correct  description  in 
an  article  entitled  *<  Crockford  and  Crockford's,"  which  appeared  in 
this  Miscellany  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  of  the  present 
year.  Subsequently  other  houses*  under  the  denomination  of  clubs, 
and  assuming  the  dignified  appellations  of  **  The  Junior  St.  Jameses," 
"The  Melton  Mowbray."  "The  Leicester,"  **  The  Hertford,"  "The 
Stranger/*  **The  Berkeley,'*  "  The  Cavendish,"  and  other  titled  distinc- 
tions started  into  notoriety,  and  adopted  the  fashionable  French  game 
which  thus  established  itself  to  the  almost  total  extinLlion  of  the  old 
source  of  profit.  In  progress  of  timo  the  change  worked  its  way  also 
into  the  lower  houses,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  equally  novel  but 
still  more  destructive  French  game  of  ronklte — the  principle  of  which 
secures  to  the  bankers  a  continually -occurring  profit  of  nearly  seven  per 
cent,  on  all  money  risked,  gave  new  excitement  to  general  speculation. 

Crockford's  magnificent  mansion  in  St.  James's  Street  had  reared  its 
protid  head  in  open  acknowledgment  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  and  standing  at  it  did  under  sanction  and  patronage  by  the  ari* 
atoeratic  and  wealthy  of  the  land^  and  free  from  all  interruption  by  ma- 
gisterial autlioritVi  it  was  taken  by  the  whole  tribe  as  a  guaranty  for  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  like  avocations.  The  district  of  play  now 
extended  itself  in  both  eastward  and  westward  direction.  The  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Leicester  Fields  and  the  Quadrant  had  caught  the  infection, 
and  houses  of  every  description,  and  affording  opportunity  of  ruin  to  every 
man,  hosvcver  lowhis  station  or  high  his  quality,  were  cootinuatly  springing 
up  under  the  conduct,  too,  of  a  less  scrupulous  and  more  determined  set 
of  adventurers,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  decency,  opened  wide  their 
doors  by  day  and  night — the  sabbath  not  even  excepted — to  all  who  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  majority  of  this  class  confined  not  their  pursuits 
to  the  fair  results  of  the  game,  but  resorted  to  the  most  fraudulent  prac- 
tices to  effect  their  great  object  of  gain.  Visitors  were  victimized  off- 
hand by  means  of  confederacy  between  bonnets  or  pretended  players  and 
the  bankers,  and  the  whole  system  became  so  palpably  villanous  in 
praclieo  that  public  outcry  again  forced  attention  on  the  authorities. 

The  Quadrant,  in  Regent  Street,  was  absolutely  overrun  by  the  nui- 
sance of  gaming-houses.  The  penetration  and  judgment  of  the  enter- 
prising fraternity  lost  not  sight  of  the  peculiarly-favoured  position  of  this 
central  locality  for  passing  custom,  and  accordingly  commenced  opera- 
lions  therein  ;  and  in  avery  short  time  there  appeared  on  the  north  side, 
within  the  limit  of  the  County  Fire  Office  and  Gbsshouse  Street,  no  less 
than  six  gaming-establishments  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  spirit  of  op- 
position to  each  other  became  so  strong  that  they  resorted  to  the  daring 
and  insolent  method  of  sending  out  messengers  or  touts  to  parade  the 
street  w  ith  cards,  which  they  failed  not  to  thrust  into  the  hands  of  every 
passing  individual,  annouueing  that  at  such  and  such  a  number  of  the 
street  the  amusements  of  roulette  and  French  hazard  were  constantly  in 
operation.     By  this  method,  and  through  the  itill  more  cunning  and  ob- 


famifaft  vlio  parmded  the  locali- 
I  %»  iki  teones  of  play.     Youths 
in  places  of  trust, 
[tts»  shopkeepers, 
^and  others,  without 
ii;  »i  il  km  kaamm  §mA  tlm  the  first  establish- 
Mm  locifitfv  ndned  im  m  hm  months  above  tweo^ 
1W  sfilcH  of  thiBiiiiii|   cards  into  the  hands 
\  mtich  to  bring  the  par- 
\  a£llie  nagistracj,  for  it  is  reported 
"  I  of  such  practice,  and 

Dt  children  and  ap- 
\  to  Uie  Secretary  of  State, 
\  aa  tlK  dm  oonaeqtienoeB  that  must  re- 
a  pnctiee  vere  not  put  a  stop  to :  and  it 
It  tkk  eomxwt^  aided  by  the  active  exertion 
I  m  die  neighboarhood,  may  have  had  its 
BMi  cflBct  m  ^  prapr  qontcr,  Ibr,  m  tiie  cottrse  of  time,  a  moat  deter- 
wmgA  warn  «aa  viged  «u  the  bones,  and  ulutnately  they  were  com* 

TW  CtMiiaat,  fivn  lis  mtotiety,  had  obtained  the  name  of  <'  The 
Dci7a  Widk»*aa  «dl  In  rafctuati  to  th«  number  of  fallen  angels  who  con- 
liHBlly  panded  ifei  fiw^  as  in  ragaid  to  the  "  heUs*"  or  notorious  gamlng- 
hwma  thsl  lirttd  liwfcfn.  Its  annals  afford  many  distressing  tales  of 
fvn»  and  fiuwifc  loaedolt  of  vost  gloomy  and  painful  description.  One 
tfliiiaee  of  tlie  IndkfOQa  may  be  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  too 
WEaaSsiX9%  reader,  and  the  following  may  give  some  pretty  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of  the  parties  carrying  on  their  avocations  in  this 
ipoL 

Some  time  in  the  year  l$57r  a  gentleman  but  then  very  recently  ap. 
pointed  to  the  magistracy  of  a  western  suburban  district^  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  propensity  for  play,  dropped  in  at  one  of  these  most  respect- 
able mansions  of  his  satanic  majesty's  dominions.  The  house  described 
was  situate  at  the  north  corner  of  Air  Street  and  the  Quadrant,  and  was 

kept  by  Jack  P and  Bob  somebody,  aided  by  three  or  four  other 

gtntlem^n  of  fi^iuiUy  achiowk<hjtd  talent  and  (kjctcritt/  in  tJit  manual 
cjrtrciaff  (}{ thcuprfyftmon*  The  worthy  magistrate  having  taken  a  seat 
at  the  table,  where  were  also  seated  two  or  three  other  persons  in  the 
apparent  occupation  of  play,  commenced  his  speculations.  The  box 
(for  the  game  was  French  hazard)  came  to  him  in  his  due  turn, 
and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  was  successful  in  his  operations^  which 
result  continuing  for  a  time,  he  actually  won  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
pewter  counters,  representing  money*  of  the  bank.  This  not  according 
with  the  calculated  resultj?,  and  still  less  with  the  interests  of  the  worthies 
presiding  at  the  table,  it  became  a  subject  for  consideration  how  to  coun^ 
teract  the  effect  of  the  threatened  evil.  Another  successful  main  or 
two  and  all  would  have  been  lost— the  bankers  would  have  been  called 
on  to  give  cash  for  their  counters,  and  this  would  most  inconveniently 
have  exposed  the  grand  secret  that  they  could  as  easily  have  taken  up 
the  notes  in  circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England — ^in  fact,  that  cash  was 
not  an  essential  in  their  system  of  business.  Wliat  was  to  be  done  in 
rUlcmma  ?  The  ingenious  Jack  hit  on  an  expedient  i  he  pretended 
f e  suddenly  detected  some  malpractice  in  one  of  the  players 
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mere  bonnet  or  accomplice,  available  alike  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
employers,)  seated  next  to  the  magistrate,  and  in  bis  uncontrollable  in- 
dignation at  such  base  attempts,  aa  he  described,  to  plunder  the  bankj 
he,  wi  I  ho  lit  ceremony^  levelled  a  blow  at  the  pretended  offending  indivi* 
dual,  whieh  bf'ing  dealt  across  the  man  of  justice,  who  sat  between  the 
striker  and  the  stricken,  moat  dexterously,  but  aa  if  by  accident,  floored 
him  of  the  ([uorum  id  its  double  operation.  Recovering  himself  from 
his  prostrate  position  on  the  ground,  he  was  about  to  resume  his  se^t  at 
the  table,  intending  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  conciliatory  powers  to  adjust 
the  misunderstanding  and  restore  tranquillity.  But  no  such  harmonious 
exercise  of  hl^  tact  was  permitted  him;  the  room  was  in  an  uproar^ 
some  siding  or  pretending  to  side  with  the  bank^  and  others  with  the  pre« 
tended  offending  player;  :fighting  ensued  and^  in  the  scuffle,  the  litlla 
amicably-disposed  dbpenser  of  justice  suddenly  found  his  way  through  a 
French  window  with  his  head's  antipodes  inclining  towards  a  comfortable 
seat  on  the  leads  forming  the  terrace  or  gallery  of  the  Quadra nt^  and  his 
head,  without  the  window,  forming  the  opposite  point  of  an  acute  angle 
with  his  legs  within. 

The  little  gentleman  called  lustily  for  assistance,  and  was  most  in- 
dignant that  he,  of  all  others,  who  had  given  no  provocation  or  cause 
of  offence,  should  have  been  so  unceremoniously  and  mercilessly  mal- 
treated. His  cries  were  unheard,  his  remonstrances  unheeded,  and 
the  contention  raged  in  all  its  original  fury.  At  length,  relieving  him- 
self by  great  effort  from  the  state  of  purgatory  described,  he  again  made 
his  way  towards  the  table  with  a  view  to  possess  hi mstelf  of  his  property, 
hut  again  was  the  man  of  justice  opposed  in  his  progress,  and  the  next 
move  on  the  board  lodged  him  quietly  within  the  fender,  his  caput  com- 
fortably reclining  against  the  grate.  From  the  latter  situation  he  was 
tpeedily  rescued,  and  all  /iavinff  been  accomplii/ied  tfuU  ims  contemplated^ 
toe  worthy  magistrate  was  permitted  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  board. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  the  table,  and  commenced  inquiry  for 
the  money  and  counters  which  he  had  left  behind  him  when  he  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  knocked  down,  when  he  was  answered  by  nffentlernaTif 
who,  in  the  most  dmnterested  manner,  advised  him  for  his  reputation's 
sake  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  so  horrible  a  place.  Grateful 
for  the  generous  suggestion,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  and  readiness  to 
attend  to  the  friendly  suggestion ;  but  thinking  that  ere  he  put  so  wise  a 
determination  into  practice  it  miglit  be  as  well  to  take  value  in  money 
for  the  many  counters  he  had  amassed  by  his  speculations,  he  proceeded 
to  search  for  ihem,  but,  as  may  be  guessed,  they  had  wholly  disappeared 
— no  one  knew  where.  The  remonstrances  of  the  diapenaer  of  the  tawa 
were  ineirectuaU  He  was  very  gravely  informed  that  it  behoved  every 
genlleman  to  take  care  of  his  own  money,  and  that  greatly  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment  must  regret  that  any  person  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman  should  gain  admittance  with  a  view  to  practise 
BO  barefaced  a  robbery  as  that  which  they  doubted  not  (truth  to  the  let- 
ter) had  been  committed  on  the  worthy  magistrate,  they  could  not  hold 
themselves  responisible  in  such  case  to  the  injured  party:  the  little  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  obtained  nothing  by  his  motion,  but  on  the  contrary  was 
minus  a  draft  for  20/.,  given  for  that  sum  originally  borrowed.  Nor 
was  he  permitted  even  to  take  back  this  draft  in  part  discharge  of  the 
50/.  worth  of  counters  he  had  wou,  but  of  which  he  had,  as  described^ 
beea  most  shamefully  plundered,  and  the  whole  of  which  were,  strange 
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10  say,  in  ctrculalion  again  al  the  same  table  on  the  following  day.  But 
out  of  evil  arises  good — the  trick  thus  played  off  on  the  little  gentlemjui 
of  the  peace  completely  cured  him  of  all  desire  to  repeat  his  visits  to  a 
London  gamin^^-house.  The  niishapa  of  that  day  have  since  afforded 
him  much  minhful  reflection ;  and  with  tnie  philosophy  he  now  congra- 
tulates himself  that  he  received  so  impressive  and  profitable  a  lesson. 

Another  instance  of  the  ludicrous,  selected  from  the  archives  of  the 
Quadrant,  will  show  that  the  enterprising  demons  of  Satan's  realm  were 
alive  to  every  mode  of  realization  of  the  material,  and  that  their  inge- 
nuity was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  turn  everybody  and  everything  to 
account.  A  tailor,  resident  in  this  locality,  and  doing  a  considerable 
business,  had  been  induced  by  the  irresistibly  tempting  offer  of  a  very 
high  rent,  to  let  the  upper  part  of  his  house  furnished  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  some  to  the  purposes  of  "a  hell."  He  had  daily  opportunity  of 
observing  the  great  influx  of  visitors  to  the  piay  department ;  he  had  ob- 
served also  the  style  and  extravagant  mode  of  life  of  his  tenants  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  he  dwelt  with  peculiarly  grateful  feeling  on  the  punctuality 
observed  by  them  in  the  payment  of  their  excessive  rent,  and  the  indif* 
ference  with  which  they  treated  any  question  of  account  embracing  die 
matter  of  *'  a  few  paltry  pounds*"  Pondering  on  such  things,  and  on 
the  vast  resources  from  which  such  independence  must  proceed,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  mine  of  wealth  had  been  discovered  in  his 
domain,  in  which,  avarice  whispered,  it  would  be  wise  to  become  an  ad- 
venturer. Me  reasoned  also  that  as  lord  of  the  manor  or  mansion,  he 
had  something  like  a  vested  right  to  a  certain  toll  or  dish  of  the  profit;. 
Having  formed  such  an  opinion,  he,  without  loss  of  time,  sought  confer- 
ence with  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  gaming-table,  and  laid  open  to  him 
his  views  and  expectations*  No  sooner  did  this  adept  become  acijualnt- 
ed  with  his  landlord's  desire  to  be  dabbling  in  gaming  pursuits,  than  h« 
resolved  on  turning  him  to  right  good  account*  With  the  judgment  of 
an  old  and  experienced  hand,  he  at  first  made  a  strong  and  decided  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal,  urging  that  none  ought  to  take  share  in  the  pro&ti 
of  luch  a  speculation  but  those  intrepid  spirits  who  dared  the  law,  and 
were  prepared  to  take  their  due  share  in  the  disgrace  and  penalty 
attaching  to  the  dangerous  pursuit.  After  much  objection  on  one  side 
and  entreaty  on  the  other,  the  scruples  of  the  play-man  at  length  gave 
way,  iuid  his  landlord*— **  ^A<f  ottlt/  man  in  (hr^  tvorld  to  iffhorn  so  ^reat  a 
\^vaur  mtiid  be  ctdfil" — was  admitted  a  partner  on  depositing  a  certain 
T  Mini  of  money  proportioned  to  the  share  he  was  to  take  in  the  profits. 
As  he  was  unable,  irom  the  attention  necessary  to  his  own  business,  to 
give  his  personal  observation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  play  department, 
a  person  was  recommended  to  him  as  most  worthy  of  confidence  to  re- 
present his  interests  there,  and  to  report  to  him  from  time  to  time  tlie 
at  ate  of  capital  and  account. 

The  new  bank  having  been  thus  formed,  matters  went  on  for  a  time 
I  well  and  flourishingly,  and  the  adventurer,  delighted  with  his  success, 
was  not  alow  to  congratulate  himself  on  tht?  diplomacy  by  which  he  had 
effected  a  partnership  arrangement  in  so  thriving  a  trade.     Tailoring  be- 
came but  the  secondary  object  of  his  thoughts ;  gold  floated  in  delightful 
fancy  before  his  eyes,  and  Consols  and  India  Bonds  were  the  subject  of 
I  Jus  nocturnal  reveries.     On  receiving  a  handsome  dividend  at  the  end  of 
^  ft  month,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  principal  of  the  party  having 
embarked  a  large  sum  of  money  in  an  establishment  of  more  extensive 
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cliaracter^  he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  minor  house,  and  It  was 
open  to  the  other  partners,  or  any  one  of  them  under  refusal  by  the 
others,  to  take  the  secedmg  partner's  proportion*  The  bait  took  ;  the 
delighted  novice  swallowed  with  ^reedj  appetite  the  tempting  morsel^ 
calculating  by  the  rule  of  direct  proportion  that,  if  300/.  capital  deposit- 
ed, would  yield  the  handsome  profit  of  50/,  per  month,  the  dividend  he 
had  received,  60 Q/,  would  give  the  threefold  amount  in  the  like  given  pe- 
riod, a  sum  sufficient  in  itself  to  render  further  attention  to  the  shop 
needless,  and  to  raise  him  to  independence.  The  money  was  accordingly 
advanced,  and  the  enthusiast  became  proprietor  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  alleged  bank  or  capital  of  800/.  How  fleeting,  alas,  are  fortune's 
favours  I — how  deceitful  her  smiles  I  The  glittering  sovereigns  and  the 
clean  criap  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  which,  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  bank,  had  been  laid  out  in  due  form  on  the  table  in  all  their  capti- 
vating and  attractive  display^  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  admiring 
group  of  players  that  should  assemble  at  the  board,  had  not  been 
exposed  to  view  for  more  than  one  hour  ere  they  were  doomed  to  take 
wing.  Six  new  packs  of  cards  had  been  opened  and  the  game  bad  com- 
menced, when  a  genthmaut  terrifically  moustachoedt  and  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  jewellery  in  the  shape  of  chains,  rings,  and  shirt-studs,  en- 
tered the  room,  and  with  much  apparent  indifference  took  his  seat  at  the 
table.  He  exhibited  no  haste  or  anxiety  to  play,  but  after  some  few  mi- 
nutes took  from  his  purse  a  SO/*  note,  which  having  changed  for  smaller 
money,  he  commenced  operations.  Tk^  geiitltman  was  unusually  tne- 
ceufid — in  two  or  three  deals  he  contrived  to  break  the  bank  of  QBol, 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  bankers  and  officials  were,  or  pretended  to  be 
(which  amounted  to  the  same  thing),  in  utter  dismay  at  what  was  termed 
so  unlooked  for  a  reverse.  The  evil  news  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  new 
principal  by  his  conjUdeidial  representative.  The  tailor  was  in  despair, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  consolations  offered  by  the  assurance  of  his  ex- 
perienced partners,  that  the  money  must  come  back  again  with  large  in- 
terest, he  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  reconciled*  He  had  painted  all 
couleur  de  roue  without  change  of  hue,  and  this  sudden  blight  to  his 
hopes  deprived  him  of  all  self-command.  He  raved,  stamped,  and  swore 
he  had  been  plundered  ;  and  never  did  he  give  utterance  to  a  greater 
truth,  as  the  sequel  proved.  When  the  excess  of  rage  and  mortification 
had  somewhat  subsided,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  put  down  from  his  own 
sole  resources  another  bank  of  500/.,  in  order  that  he  might  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  success  which  it  was  still  asserted  must  attend  such  specu- 
lation. But  Ou  vag  teinpting  and  dmntrrfsted  ofer  was  declined,  and  it 
was  determined  only  that  the  balance  of  1 50/.,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  as  remaining  from  the  original  capital  of  800/.  should 
be  put  down  on  the  table  on  the  following  day  at  the  usual  hour  of  bu- 
siness to  abide  the  chance  of  fortune,  l^e  day  and  hour  arrived,  but  the 
cashier  and  his  party  were  in  iiubiLus* 
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^xzLss  v«  AT  fi^TOHinii  3B  ik  ivid,  dK  raw  goardt  which  was 
exftOBETaBno^  i»  Ailig  «■  tSie  Kr^ggkn,  appraadied,  and  a  aer- 

1  to  look  at  oa.  Headdress-. 
;;  b^  I  told  him  it  was  ose- 
e,  as  I  was  unable  to  mo^e  a 
I  to  endeavour  to  rise  op,  the 
o  stepped  on.  The  name  of 
hewBs  a  hrmve  and  good  man,  and 

I  fande  dK  gmaid  proeeed,  and  leare  me. 
-*  Lee  ^ODK  ^  ^oily.  Kdka,*  he  aaidl  totheaesgeant  "1  know  him 
well :  he  '*  ajc  t^'sasR  to  lir  here  if  he  oouhl  get  on.— I  am  sony, 
HsT^'*'  he  saoL  -^  to  mr  tok  lednced  to  this,  for  I  Aar  diere  is  no 
keip  to  ^  hai  mfw*    He  then  nwied  on  after  hia  men,  and  left  me 

A^  1x3^  stSZ  ftr  awhfle.  I  Mt  somewhat  restored,  and  sat  ap< 
ti>  «ML  i&Mic  sM^  TW^jcht  was  bj  no  means  cheering.  On  the  road 
b?hf^  MK  I  sav  BOL  woBaoi,  males,  and  horses,  lyinr  at  intervals, 
bc^h  deiai  ami  djia^ :  whilst  &r  awaj  in  front  I  ooald  jastdisceni 
the  enfeebfad  armj^crawlii]^  oat  of  sight,  the  women*  haddled 
tia«ethrr  in  iu  rear!  trring  tlMsr  best  to  get  forward  amongst  those, 
of  the  sick  sokiicrT.  who  were  now  onable  to  keep  op  with  the 
main  bodr.  After  awhile,  I  foond  that  mj  companion  the  aergeant,. 
who  lav  beide  me.  had  also  lecowered  a  nttle,  and  I  tried  to  cheer* 
him  an.  I  told  him  that  opposite  to  where  we  were  Ijing  there 
was  a  Une,  down  which  we  might  possibl j  find  some  place  of  shd«. 
tcr,  if  we  could  master  strength  to  explore  it..  The  sergeant  oon«. 
sealed  to  make  the  effort,  but  after  two  or  three  attempta  to  rise,. 

five  it  up.  I  myself  was  more  fortunate :  with  the  aid  of  my  rifle 
got  upon  my  legs,  and  sedng  death  in  my  companion's  tece,  I 
resolvedto  try  and  save  mysdf,  since  it  was  quite  evident  to  me 
that  I  could  render  him  no  assistance. 

After  hobbling  some  distance  down  the  lane,  to  my  great  joy  I. 
espied  a  small  hat  or  cabin,  with  a  liule garden  in  its  front;  I  thoe- 
Ibre  opened  the  small  door  of  the  hovel,  and  was  about  to  enter, 
when  Iremembered  that  most  likely  I  should  be  immediately  knodL- 
ed  on  the  head  by  the  inmates  if  I  did  so.  The  rain,  I  remember, 
was  coming  down  in  torrents  at  this  time,  and,  reflecting  that  to  re- 
main outside  was  but  to  die,  I  resolved  at  all  events  to  try  my  luck 
within.  I  had  not  much  strength  left;  but  I  resolved  to  sell  myself 
as  dearlv  as  I  could.  I  therefore  brought  up  my  rifle,  and  stepped 
across  the  threshold.    As  soon  as  I  had  done  so,  I  observed  an  old 

'*  flflmsof  thata  poor  wretohei  cat  a  Indlcrout  figure,  haring  the  man*i  great  ooati 
4  over  their  heads,  whilst  their  clothing  being  extremely  ragged  and  scanty, 
htd  legs  were  very  ooDspiottous.    They  looked  a  tribe  of  traveUing  beggars. 
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wdman  se&r ed  be»de  «  smaU  fire  opcni  tlie  lientlL  Slie  tenwd  Ikt 
head  ai  I  entered,  and  imnmltatcly  trpon  seeiiig  m  itnuice  loldiery 
she  arose,  and  6Ued  the  hotel  with  her  tCKuns.  As  I  drew  back 
within  the  doorwaj>  an  elderlf  mazi,  followed  hj  two,  who  were  ap- 
parently his  sonsp  rushed  from  a  roon  m  the  interior.  Hi^  uamm* 
diately  a{>proached  me ;  but  I  brought  up  my  n£e  a^ain,  and  cocheid 
h,  bidding  them  keep  their  distance. 

After  Ihad  thus  brought  them  to  a  parlej',  I  got  together  whil 
little  Spanish  I  was  master  of,  and  begged  for  sbdter  for  the  night 
and  a  morsel  of  food,  at  the  same  time  lifting  mj  feet  aod  &p]ajiiig 
them  a  mass  of  bleeding  sores.  It  was  not,  howerer^  titt  they  had 
held  a  tolerably  long  conversation  amongst  tbeokielTCS  that  thej 
consented  to  afford  me  shelter ;  and  then  only  iipoD  the  comSHMm 
that  I  left  by  Jaybght  on  the  following  monung.  I  acoeptdt  the 
conditions  with  joy.  Had  they  refused  me,  I  shooJd  indieed  not  have 
been  here  to  tell  the  tale.  Knowing  the  trcsdiery  of  the  " 
character,  I  howerer  refused  to  reUnquiah  fimaamaD  of  my 
my  right  hand  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  unshcelh  mj  hayooet,  am 
they  sat  and  stared  at  me  whilst  I  devoured  the  food  ihcy  o6ercd. 

All  they  gave  me  was  some  coarse  black  bread,  aod  m  pitcher  of 
Kour  wine.  It  was,  however,  acceptable  to  a  half-iamiahed  man ;  aisd 
I  felt  greatly  revived  by  It.  Whilst  i  supped,  the  old  hag,  who  sat 
close  be«]de  the  hearth,  stirre^l  up  the  embers,  that  they  might  have 
a  better  view  of  their  guest,  and  the  party  meanwhile  overwhelmed 
me  with  questions,  which  I  could  neither  comprehend  nor  had 
strength  to  answer.  I  soon  made  signs  to  them  that  I  was  miaUe  lo 
maintain  the  conversation,  and  beirged  of  them,  as  well  as  I  cottld,  to 
shew  me  some  place  where  I  might  lay  my  wearied  limbs  till  dawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  weariness  which  pervaded  my  whole  body, 
I  was  unable  for  «ome  time  to  sleep  except  by  fitful  snatches^  such 
was  the  fear  I  entertained  of  having  my  throat  cut  by  the  savage- 
looking  wretches  still  seated  before  the  fire.  Besides  which>  the 
place  they  had  permitted  me  to  crawl  into  was  more  like  an  oven 
than  anything  el&e^  and  being  merely  a  sort  of  berth  scooped  out  erf* 
the  wall,  was  so  filled  with  fieas,  and  other  vermin,  that  I  was  ttung 
and  tormented  most  miserably  all  night  long. 

Bad  as  they  had  been,  however,  I  felt  somewhat  restored  by  my 
lodging  and  supper,  and  with  the  dawn  I  crawled  out  of  my  lair,  left 
the  hut,  retraced  my  steps  along  the  lane,  and  once  more  emerged 
upon  the  high-road,  where  I  found  my  companion  the  sergeant  dead, 
and  lying  where  I  had  left  him  the  night  before. 

I  now  made  the  best  of  my  way  along  the  road  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  had  last  seen  our  army  retreating  the  night  before.  A  loli* 
tary  individual,  I  seemed  lefV  behind  amongst  those  who  had  perish- 
ed. It  was  still  raining,  I  remember,  on  this  morning,  and  the  very 
dead  looked  comfortless  in  their  last  sleep,  as  I  paued  them  occa* 
sionally  lying  on  the  line  of  march. 

It  had  pleased  Heaven  to  give  me  an  iron  constitution,  or  I  moit 
have  failed,  I  think,  on  this  day,  fur  the  solitary  journey,  and  the 
miserable  spectacles  I  beheld,  rather  damped  my  spirits. 

After  progressing  some  miles,  I  came  up  with  a  cluster  of  poor 
devils  who  were  still  alive,  but  apparently,  both  men  and  women,  un- 
able to  proceed.  They  were  sitting  huddled  together  in  the  road,  their 
heads  drooping  forward,  and  apparently  patiently  awaiting  their  end. 


oCtfae^nd 


liflfivciDaJ 


m.  cim- 
n  away 

, jiicr  to 

Tbcy  wmm,  I  nw, 

'      "    ■  with- 

» im  €ild  n^  and  fra^ 

iHe  fine*  bat  ma  1  felt 
■  totSir   CBodttion  I 

BEOTk%  Wllo  W9B  iOT- 

«BiEred  «  hooM^  ami 
katt  1  bad  A  airiff  upon 
of  m  dratamer  of  the 
aC  ibe  rrtzcat.     It  was  the 
r  ol' Bfiioka,  and 
MB  Ar  a  loaf  of 
I,  ibmd  amongst 

1  GmvfiMPi  at  tlna  period  of 
heare  u»  keep  the  force 
■t  aa  ef^r,  he  seemed 
oat  tikeljr  to  hold  ouL 
side  hijn  this  day*  He 
of  a  warrior.  I  fthall 
i  Tear$»  I  think.   He  w» 


^wnttnMMM^lMt 
MJi»  itfe  aant  W  eaaimt  to 
iMiiiiwmikmKKkethia 

Vf^eet  tidxed  Mp  with  my 


•■T  anoy  aloog.     Their  spirit  of 

worn  otity  and  judging  from  my 

±  ifthetcft  was  much  further  fVom 

to  m  halt  at  hut  without  winning  it 

of  deith  as  I  proceeded,  ^—  a  sort 

of  ilhiesSy-^a  moling  I  have  never 

before* or  since/  Still  I  held  on  ;  hut  with  all  my  effoits^ 

_       body  again  Mt  me  behind.    Had  the  enemy's  cavalry  come 

gtthli  tune  I  think  they  i^ould  have  had  Httle  else  to  do  but  Hde 

r  ys  down  without  striking  a  blow. 

It  is,  however^  indeed  astonishing  hew  man  clings  to  life,  I  am 
rertnin  that  had  1  lain  down  at  tliis  period,  I  should  have  found  my 
last  billet  on  tlie  spot  I  sank  upon.  Suddenly  I  heart!  a  shout  in 
rri»nt  which  was  prolonged  in  a  sort  of  hubbub.  Even  the  strag- 
VrsVhom  1  saw  dotting  the  road  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  have 
Luffbt  III  something  like  hope ;  and  as  the  poor  fellows  now  reached 
\uAov  of  ft  hill  we  were  ascending,  I  heard  an  occasional  excUima- 
J  n  ofioy.  — the  iirst  note  of  the  sort  I  had  heard  for  many  days, 
When  1  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  thing  spoke  for  iUelf.  There, 
r'   ^^V  m  our  front,  the  English  shipping  lay  m  sight .• 

Iw  view  had  indeed  acted  like  a  restorative  to  our  force,  and  the 
9  0  f  diriftioa,  under  Crftwfurd,  in  thli  retr««t,  M  I  h^rt  before  meotiooed. 
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men  nt  ill©  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  march,  had  phickctl  up 
spirit  for  a  last  effort.  Fellows  who,  like  myself,  seemed  to  have 
hardly  strength  in  their  legs  to  creep  up  the  ascent,  seemed  now  to 
have  picked  up  a  fresh  pair  to  get  down  with.  Such  is  hope  to  us 
poor  mortals ! 

There  was,  I  recollect,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bell  of  the  Rifles, 
who  had  been  during  this  day  holding  a  sort  of  creeping  race 
with  me, — we  had  passed  and  repassed  each  other,  as  our  strength 
served.  Bell  was  rather  a  discontented  fellow  at  the  best  of  times ; 
but  during  this  retreat  he  had  given  full  scope  to  his  ill-temper, 
cursing  the  hour  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  wishing  his  mother 
liad  strangled  him  when  he  came  into  the  world,  in  order  to  have 
saved  him  from  hts  present  toil.  He  had  not  now  spoken  for 
some  time>  and  the  sight  of  the  English  shipping  had  apparently  a 
very  bene^cial  effect  upon  him.  He  burst  into  tears  as  he  stood  and 
looked  at  it. 

"  Harris,"  he  said,  "  if  it  pleases  God  to  let  me  reach  those  ships, 
1  swear  never  to  utter  a  bad  or  discontented  word  again/' 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  hill  we  now  met  with  the  first  sym- 
ptoms of  good  feeling  from  the  inhabitants  it  was  our  fortune  to  expe- 
rience during  our  retreat.  A  number  of  old  women  stood  on  either 
side  the  road,  and  occasionally  handed  us  fragmenta  of  bread  as  wc 
passed  thetu.  It  was  on  this  day,  and  whilst  I  looked  anxiously 
upon  the  English  shipping  in  the  distance,  that  1  first  began  to  find 
my  eyesight  failing,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  fast  growing 
blind.  The  thought  w^as  alarming  ;  and  I  made  desperate  efforts  to 
get  on.  Bell,  however,  won  the  race  this  time.  He  was  a  very 
athletic  and  strong-built  fellow,  and  left  me  far  behind,  so  tfiat  I  be- 
lieve at  that  time  I  was  the  very  last  of  the  retreating  force  that 
reached  the  beach,  though  doubtless  many  stragglers  carae  dropping 
up  afler  the  ships  had  sailed,  and  were  left  behind. 

As  it  was,  when  I  did  manage  to  gain  the  sea-shore,  it  was  only 
by  the  aid  of  my  rifle  that  I  could  stand,  and  my  eyes  were  now  so 
dim  and  heavy  th^it  with  diflficulty  I  made  out  a  boat  which  seemed 
the  last  that  had  put  olf. 

Fearful  of  being  left  half  blind  in  the  lurch,  I  took  off  my  cap, 
and  placed  it  on  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  as  a  signal,  for  I  w^as  totally 
unable  to  call  out.  Luckily  Lieutenant  Cox,  who  was  aboard  the 
boat^  saw  me,  and  ordered  the  men  to  return,  and»  making  one  more 
effort,  I  walked  into  the  water,  and  a  sailor  stretching  his  body  over 
the  gunwale,  seized  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  infant,  and  hauled  me  on 
board.  His  words  were  characteristic  of  the  English  sailor.  I  thought, 
-  **  Hallo  there,  you  lazy  lubber  V  he  said  ns  he  grasped  hold  of  me^ 
*'  who  the  h — 11  do  you  think  is  to  stay  humbugging  all  day  for  such 
a  fellow  as  you  }" 

The  boat,  I  found,  was  crowded  with  our  exhausted  men,  who  lay 
helplessly  at  the  bottom^  the  heavy  sea  every  moment  drenching  us  to 
the  skin.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  vessel's  side,  the  sailors  imme- 
diately aided  us  to  get  on  board,  which  in  our  exhausted  state  was 
not  a  very  easy  matter,  as  they  were  obliged  to  place  ropes  in  our 
hands,  and  heave  us  up  by  setting  their  shoulders  under  us,  and 
hoisting  away  as  if  they  had  been  pushing  bales  of  goods  on  board. 

"  Heave  away  T'  cried  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  as  1  clung  to  a  rope, 
quite  unable  to  pull  myself  up,  "  heave  away,  you  hibber  1" 


«i  lie  ipoke,  and  hoiflled 
H  mj  gim^^  ^ttc  rope^  mad  thomU 
ttenfirtmciftliecrew.  These 
■d  ^mm  mm  mmm  die  port-hole  like 
ftv^  mj  bA  aid  bdiyoiiel  in  the 

for  I  lay 
i  through 
I  heaviJ  jp 


Meemrhiie  the  prape  were  kepi  it  mk  attbt  acDd  dajr  u 
tin  ther  were  cnoked  ;  aid  the  §dr  yowjig  wone  and 
the  toldierj  were  ordered  heiew^  md  tte  hatchei  doeed ; 
which  the  nif  1  tanked  ever  on  one  ade.  mtA  Imj  a  he 


awoke  me.  The 
■If  flBd  aeon  we  had  to  ejcpe- 
t  «k  The  pumps  were  aet  to 
Ae  uypeti  were  oTeraet,  and 
.^foin^  to  the  botUiai. 
*  *  inoesiantly^ 
1  woraev  ul 
aoonalter 
the'nif  1  tanked  over  on  one  ade,  aod  kj  a  helpless  log 
vpoa  Ae  water.  In  this  Hfadan  m  offcer  wm  placed  over  us, 
wi^  his  swavd  diawn  ia  me  hmd^  asid  a  Imhoni  m  the  other^  in 
order  to  kaep  «s  on  the  »de  whtdi  was  appcnaoat,  so  as  to  give  the 
«*es8ei  a  chance  of  righting  heiself  in  the  roaring  tide.  The  officer's 
task  was  not  an  ea^  ooe»  as  the  heaTing  wav»  frequently  sent 
OS  sprawlic^  Irocn  the  part  we  chmg  to,  oTer  to  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  hold,  where  lie  stood^  and  he  was  obliged  ererj  minute  ^ 
to  drire  ns  back*  ^| 

We  remained  in  this  painful  dtaatioo  for,  I  should  think,  five  or  ^ 
six  hours,  expecting  CTerj  instant  to  be  our  last,  when,  to  our 
great  jo  J,  the  sea  suddenly  grew  calm,  the  wind  abated,  the  reisel 
righted  herself,  and  we  were  once  more  released  from  our  prison^ 
haTing  tasted  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  for  at  least  forty *eight 
hours.  Soon  after  this  we  arriTed  in  sight  of  Spit  bead,  where  me 
saw  nine  of  our  convoy,  laden  with  troops,  which  had  been  driven 
on  shore  in  the  gale.  After  remaining  off  Spiihead  for  about 
6ve  or  six  days,  one  fine  morning  we  received  orders  to  disem- 
bark, and  our  poor  bare  feet  once  more  touched  English  ground. 
The  inhabitants  flocked  down  to  the  beach  to  see  us  as  we  did  so, 
and  they  must  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  spectacle  we 
presented.  Our  beards  were  long  and  ragged;  almost  all  were 
without  shoes  or  stockings ;  many  had  their  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments in  fragments,  with  their  heads  swathed  in  old  rags,  and 
our  arms  were  covered  with  rust ;  whilst  not  a  few  had  nowj  from 
toil  and  fatigue,  become  quite  blind. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  think,  that  even  now  we  were  to  be 
despised  as  soldiers.     Long  marches,  inclement  weather,  and  want 
of  food,  had  done  their  work  upon  us ;  but  we  were  perhaps  better 
than  we  appeared,  as  the  sequel  shewed.     Under  the  gallant  Craw- 
furd  we  had  made  some  tremendous  marches,  and  even  galled  our  ^J 
enttnies  severely^  making  good  our  retreat  by  the  way  of  Vigo.   But  ^M 
OUT  comrades  in  adversity,  and  who  had  retired  by  the  other  road  " 
lo  Corunna,  under  General  Moore,  turned  to  bay  there,  and  shewed 
the  enemy  that  the  English  soldier  is  not  to  be  beaten  even  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
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The  field  of  death  and  slaughter,  the  inarch^  the  hivouac,  and  the 
retreat,  are  no  bad  places  in  which  to  judge  of  men,  I  have  had  some 
opportunities  of  judging  them  in  all  these  situations,  and  I  should 
BAft  that  the  British  are  amongst  the  mo6t  splendid  soldiers  in  tlie 
world.  Give  them  fair  play,  and  they  are  unconquerable.  For  ray 
own  part  I  can  only  say,  that  I  enjoyed  life  more  whiUt  on  active 
service,  than  I  have  ever  done  since;  and  as  I  ait  at  work  in  my 
shop  in  Richmond  Street,  Soho,  I  look  back  upon  that  portion  of 
my  time  spent  in  the  fields  of  the  Peninsula  as  the  only  part  worthy 
of  remembrance.  It  is  at  such  limes  that  scenes  long  passed  come 
I  bfkck  upon  my  mind  as  if  they  had  taken  place  but  yesterday.  I 
*  remember  even  the  very  appearance  of  t^oroe  of  the  regiments  en. 
Imaged,  and  comrades,  long  mouldered  to  dust,  I  see  again  perform- 
ihe  acts  of  heroes^ 
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TBS  JOLLT  MILLER  AND  JACK  AND  GILL* 

Thb  lovers  of  medispval  literature  will  rejoice  at  the  discovery  of 
the  following  carols*  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  sung  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's  at  Christmas-tide,  and  adopted  from  them  by 
the  fellows  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  at  its  foundation.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  these  precious  relics  to  thu  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society.  Our  beautiful  song5  of  **  The  Jolly  Miller" 
snd  •*  Jack  and  Gill"  will  perhaps  lose  nothing  of  their  popularity, 
when  discovered  to  have  such  a  claim  upon  our  attention  from  their 
aotiqttity. 

"There  lived  on  y«  rivere  Dee  one  Jolic  Millere ;  no  larke  was 
more  mcrrye,  for  he  cared  for  nobodie,  and  nobodie  cared  for  him/' 


Ad  Den  vixtt  0uxiiina^ 
AloUtor  soctuliB  i 

Qui  mtt  et  cantavit  ut 
Alaudii  jovial!  a. 


Hie  dionis  crat  carmfnis 
Ad  usque  intiuituiDf 

Ah  i  mi  hi  iienrm  cxirm  est, 
£t  ego  nemini  Rum. 


The  other  is  of  the  same  character;  it  tells  us^  that  '*  One  Jackc 
dickie  mscende  y*  mountayne  for  to  gette  watere,  with  hts  frende  ; 
but  he  felle  doune^  and  in  lyken  mannere  didde  his  frende^  and 
they  cracked  their  crowns/* 


Jahatinefl,  cum 
Amicxit  diim 
JlauHat  aqtumif  montem 


AiccDdit :  Hie, 
Et  ille  lie, 
Frdapf  us,  f regit  frontetn* 


*'  Fregit  frontera,"  cracked  his  crown,  HaE?c  alliteratio  certe  meli- 
ori*  (qy,  middliorid  ?)  sevi  digna. — En.  note, 

Wc  hear  that  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Legends  of  St.  Dirtiface, 
and  8t.  Cinderella  virgin  and  martyr  have  been  discovered,  and  are 
calculated  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  real  characters  of  the  monks 
Slid  nuns  of  the  middle  ages. 


» 


m.  ^  3iidX  ?ajL^a  #!!i>AC  1I7F5  TCMXMJL 


Move  fjni- 
!r  httsbaMPs 


Tthmiwice^— "  where  did 


'-us  '  si^ztfimifti  je  7ii«nui7  — *'  jma  iijcncts  me.    I  know 

"  3uc  7  ru  iiii.*  rrsnniRi  sos  niTj  :  '  jwi  did.  And  a  terrible 
ieirrsc  2^'?  -rijur  ipur&s>  miB-'iniw*  Yji^  kaow— Jenj  it  not — ^how 
2^'ac:i  3WC  !!:»  aiL  JLni  zu  vac  laaes  deeds  of  blood,  points  you 
juc  iv  A  jEMxao     I  III  II  ■  tf  sw  JCaraonrr .'  * 

*•  Sj  .  No    '  cr-jsii  Ovaev  foranuLj ;  -  I  denj  is.** 
JLni  imiier  u«  cmiJuiicc  anlaence  df  psia,  firi^t,  end  loM  of 
ciiMC.  ae  vrecsrei.  3bki  iSgnPwt 

£T«r7  reiiia'  wxLcd  snciiiciL  ik£l  o»Id  devise  Jlr.  Tyemuui  took 

jic«  i&culii  atfc  be  w-jccoc.     T!ur  fogpsdaof  of  bnnunity  were 

rillj  carr*jAl  j«li.  b<&s  ae  acac  r^^i  MrvcsDence  wee  nc»t  forgotten. 

A  irua  cc*  euixatt  grjaiMCiacrr     wrfi  eniwpnttMit  in  itiA,  bat 

'^:^:^  fcr:?^^  a  ci::^!:^:  .*£  aIssciic  frresiicfble  eridenee — wei  emjed 

Ji^:»i3;sc  h:a.  .icd  withx::  a  rcrtai^L  he  vas  oostmitted  for  triiL 

^  But  t&fts  (ireeJiAi  ixueal  va«  oever  peased  ihroogb.    He  sickened 

xr.vi  d:etl  :::  prijcc  5:\  weeks  before  the  assixes  were  held.     To  the 

Ltft  h^  :aA:r>ca?THe\i  :het  he  wu  zcc  RoIIuck*s  nmrderer;  though  be 

aJru::evi  beist^  wcxvtcd  in  ihe  house  on  the  fetal  evening  of  hii 

deach ;  And  tlut  the  ob|ect  ot"  his  ambush  was  to  surprise  the  old 

man  into  a  further  advance  of  cash.     That  this  was  the  extent  of  his 

guilt  mar,  with  ail  christian  charitT,  be  donbted ;  enough,  however, 

was  admitted  br  him  to  dear  Dnnnett  from  sus|ncion  and  to  restore 

him  to  his  faraif r.    Still,  to  his  closing  hour — and  Joe  liTed  long  and 

grosperouslv — he  was  accustomed  to  sar  '-  the  first,  and  best,  .and 
oldest  witness  in  my  favour  was  a  dumb  one." 
A  case  with  somewhat  similar  bearings  will  be  remembered  by 
many,  which  referred  to  a  helpless  member  of  a  fiunily  long  resident 
at  one  of  the  little  seaooru  in  Devon.    Mrs.  Arlett  was  the  mother 
of  a  very  lovely  girl  wnose  beauty  was  her  ruin.    Her  rare  and  sar« 
passing  personal  attracUons  drew  on  her  the  notice  of  a  hi|^-boni 
^profligate:  and  she,  rashly  credulous  and  daisied  with  the  prospect 
.of  a  coronet  in  the  distance,  fled  with  him  from  her  humbk  home. 
The  hour  of  delusion  soon  passed.    The  object  of  the  party  to  whom 
•»»-  had  entrusted  her  happiness  speedily  became  apparent  Deceived, 
ted  and  betrayed,  she  died— a  few  months  after  her  flight— 
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ily.  '  Her  vridowetl  and  agontjsed  mother  found  a  shelter  in 
thetuMtse  of  a  married  nephew,  whose  unceasing  study  seeraed  to  be 
thftt  of  diverting  her  from  the  contemplation  of  past  sorrows*  He 
but  partially  succeeded:  for  one  of  the  delusions  which  had  obtain- 
ed a  firm  hold  of  Mrs.  Arlett'a  mind  was  this — that  "  Thomasine  was 
not  dead,  but  would  return  to  her  ere  long  a  humbled  and  siibmis* 
sive  penitent/'  No  argument,  no  persuasion,  could  conquer  this 
idea*  "  It  was  impossible/'  she  contended  with  tearful  eye,  and 
quivering  lip,  *'that  one  could  die  so  young  and  so  happy,  so  joyous 
and  lovely  as  Thomasine  !  Though  sorrow  had  overtaken  her»  Death 
would  spare  faer.  He  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  one  so 
gentle  and  so  fair.  She  wished  people  would  not  distress  her  by  such 
frightful  rumours.  Her  heart  was  bound  up  with  her  flaughter. 
8he  should  soon  see  her  again.  She  would  return  some  early  morn- 
ing— she  knew  she  wouldr—to  her  poor  failing  mother.  She  had  not 
a  doubt  upon  the  point.     The  spring  would  bring  her  ! " 

Poor  Thomasine !  while  these  words  of  hope  and  trust  were  ntter- 
ed,  she  was  mouldering  in  a  distant  and  unhonoured  grave ! 

Meanwhile  every  relic  of  her  daughter  was  precious  in  the  poor 
moCber^B  eyes.  Her  own  valuables  had  long  since  disappeared.  The 
boor  of  trial  and  privation  had  scattered  them.  But,  whatever 
jewel  Thomasine  had  worn  or  pnsed,  was  guarded  with  a  miser's 
care. 

A  ruby  ring,  to  which,  in  her  early  days  of  happiness,  Thomasine 
had  been  partial ;  a  highly-finished  miniature  of  herself,  taken  by  a 
London  artist — what  an  intelligent,  joyous,  animated  countenance 
did  it  present  1  a  gold  cross,  exquisitely  chased,  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, the  offering  of  some  youthful  lover  to  the  far>famed  beauty  ; 
and  a  biTd  of  splendid  plumage  from  Mexico,  whose  note  was  singu- 
Urly  sweet  and  musical,  and  whichj  being  regularly  fed  by  its 
youthful  mistress,  knew  her,  and  would  clap  his  wings  and  burst 
mto  song  the  moment  she  approached  the  cage ; — these  were  the 
ttrasures  over  which  poor  Mrs.  Arlett  gloated,  and  which  were 
nrely  absent  from  her  sight-  Life  ebbed  away  in  examining  and 
prtferving  them.  The  instructions  of  the  nephew  to  his  household 
with  reference  to  his  feeble  guest,  were  positive  and  reiterated — that 
her  wishea  were  to  be  obeyed  and  her  foibles  to  be  respected  to  the 
titmoat.  No  request  was  to  be  deemed  inopportune.  And,  to  secure 
her  against  the  possibility  of  neglect,  an  attendant  was  placed  at  her 
contmand,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  attend  to  her  personal  comfort 
The  name  of  this  party  was  Franchette.  She  was  pronounced  *^an 
bvaJuable  creature;"  a  treasure  for  honesty  and  fidelity.  What 
xipcrs  these  "  faithful  creatures'*  occasionally  prove !  But  this  by 
the  %vay. 

Two  years  had  Mrs.  Arlett  been  a  guest — an  honoured  though  a 
trying  guest — under  the  roof  of  her  generous  nephew;  her  mind 
ittll  reverting  to  her  daughter,  and  her  lips  still  uttering  the  most 
earnest  assurances  that  Thomasine  would  speedily  return  to  her  as 
(tutiful  and  affectionate  as  when  they  last  met ;  when  her  existence 
abruptly  closed.  Without  any  previous  illness — any  avowal  of  pain  or 
ur^ea^ness— or  the  manifestation  of  any  symptom  which  could  create 
alarm — she  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  her  chair.  The  coun- 
tenance was  perfectly  calm  and  placid.  There  was  no  distortion  of 
feature^no  impress  of  pain  or  struggle  apparent-     And  many  thanks* 
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gtvings  were  tittered  by  the  kind-hearted  host  that  his  kinswotniK? 
cheqaered  career  had  come  to  so  calm  and  peaceful  a  close*  The 
medical  attendants  ^'ho  were  called  in  united  in  opinion  that  tome 
blood ves^l  in  the  head  had  given  way,  and  that  Mrs.  Arlett  had 
died  instantaneously.  Her  suiFerings^  they  felt  assured,  must  have 
been  but  momentarj^  The  necessary  preparations  were  made.  The 
ftinfriT  took  place ;  and  aU  seemed  satisfied  that  the  fatal  event  had 
htea  produced  bv  natural  causes — all,  ^ve  and  except  Mrs.  Ham* 

eirey  Arlett.     She  shook  her  head  with  dubious  meaning,  when 
ppy  release  of  the  poor  widow  was  spoken  of;  and  hummed 
hamid  wben  merciless  gossips  observed  to  her  '*  how  providential! 
H  bad  b^en  ordered  that  the  old  lady's  decease  w^as  so  momen 

^  Wliii  does  that  bye-play  mean  ?  "  was  her  husband's  inquiry 
WOftmeamsm.     *' Vou  are  not  apt  to  array  your  judgment  agati 
Ikal  of  ollicrs  ;  mrt  you  not  satisfied  ?  " 
^N«t  allQgelher,"  was  the  reply. 

••  Ywk  do  iMt  suspect  foul  play  ?  "  continued  he  earnestly. 
**  I  inm^"  returned  the  lady,  evading  all  direct  reply,  **  I  miss  fir^ 
your  fdntive's  writing-desk  the  much-priaed  ruby  ring,  the  gol 
CfOM  wUeh  she  so  frequently  wore,  and  the  exquisite  miniature  of 
Tbooftsuie,  io  Taloable  from  its  massive  and  costly  setting/' 

*'  It  that  all }     You  will  discover  them  in  a  day  or  two  in  some  ooe 
mi  ber  OMOij  hkiixif -places.     You  are  as  well  aware  as  myself  of  her 
ilo  pffofieiisittes." 

t  do  Mt  fimlt**  oooUnued  Mrs,  Humphrey  doggedly,  "  a  single 
_       o^g  her  cflbcta.     Purse  and  note-case  are  both  gone." 
**  V>9eh  I  Pooli !     Remember  her  very  limited  means/' 
*^  Sbt  waa  pooi^that  I  grant — but  not  penniless.     A  little  h 
in  TOtlfVt>  d^fMnd  upon  it,  was  hers.     I  am  dissatisfied— much 
gftilfly  dfajKllifcd — with  the  general  aspect  of  afiairs/'  _ 

<*  Ncefneaaly  ! "  cried  the  husband.     '*  Mark  me,  Emma,  aU  will  be 
^iirtvl  up  in  a  day  or  two/* 

**  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  the  dt^nauanent  will  close  in  a  manner  yi 
I illle  expect  P  observed  the  lady  quietly,  as  her  unsuspicious  hr 
"^  aiMl  roao  and  left  ber. 

Tbrto  wetki  glidtd  by.     No  further  discovery  was  made;  bttt 
I  Arl«ll*t  attaptcjona  were  as  active  as  ever*     She  had  never  ro* 
i  to  Iht  auDieet  on  which  her  husband  and  herself  took  such 
iim  iritws ;  but  ^e  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  re-assert 
opinion  :  that  Mr,  Arlett  speedily  gave  her. 
"  y  rsnchrtte's  niourtiing  is  wretchedly  shabby  :  have  you  remark- 
'^d  it,  Knnna  ?*'  observed  the  gentleman;  "one  would  imagine  sf 
had  providtHl  it  at  her  own  expense/* 

••  ohe  has  I "  waa  his  companion's  laconic  reply. 

••  You  arc  Jeating  1 "  exclaimed  he.     •*  Surely  you  purpose,  were  it 

Hilly  f^om  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  that  Franchette,  as  my 

|ioor  aunt's  »pecial  attendant,  should  have  mourning^new,  of  course, 

ind  handsome?" 

••  Notlnng  more  distant  from  my  intention/* 
•*  Nay,  nay,  Emma ;  your  assumption  of  the  character  of 
\ — go  foreicn  to  vour  own  ircnerous  inipuUes — ill  becomes  you. 


4 


iQC^ 


irard- 


listt*!!  to   iiie«     1   nroposed  setiUng  on  the  girl  a  trifling  annuity 
liiiuwkdgtucnt  ol  licr  services  to  the  dead*     You  would  not  * 
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fit  I  then  modified  my  scheme  into  a  gratuity  for  her  attendance 
upon  my  poor  kinswoman  to  her  very  last  hour.  You  condemned 
it.  And  nowr  you  advance  a  step  further,  and  refuse  to  give  her 
mourning.     Surely,  this  is  harsh !  ** 

"No,  it  is  just.  Listen,  in  your  turn,  to  me.  That  Franchette 
ought  to  be  a  mourner  on  this  occasion,  I  admit.  No  one  has  such 
cmtise  for  deep  and  quenchless  grief.  But  let  her  regret  be  shown 
not  by  external  indications  of  sorrow,  but  by  confession  and  repent- 
ance." 

»"  Confe«9ion  !  of  what?" 
"  Of  her  crime,  I  believe  her  to  be  accessary — ^nay,  start  not — to 
your  helpless  kinswoman's  death.  Every  article  of  value  belonging 
to  her  has  disappeared*  Who  had  opportunity  to  purloin  them  > 
The  invalid  died,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  day-time,  when  lef\  for  twenty 
minutes  wholly  to  herself  Where  was  Franchette  ?^--how  employ- 
ed?— in  what  part  of  the  house? — and  on  what  errand  ?  S/te  is  uji- 
abk  io  saxf !  But  the  witness  against  her^  the  disinterested  and 
dimning'  witness,  is  the  foreign  warbler  —  Yu-a-tipi.  The  bird 
wont  touch  food  presented  by  her  hands;  flaps  his  wings  and 
screams  when  she  approaches  him  ;  shows  every  symptom  of  horror, 
nge,  and  fright,  so  long  as  she  is  present—^you  must  have  noticed 
this?" 
*•  I  have.     It  has  puzzled  me." 

**  Me  it  has  grieved :  for  to  my  mind  it  solved  a  frightful  problem. 
That  bird  was  in  the  room  when  your  poor  old  relative  died.  Die 
under  what  circumstances  she  might,  he  witnessed  the  last  struggle, 
whatever  was  its  nature," 

*•  Emma,  these  are  circumstances  tinged,  it  is  true,  with  su.^Icion> 
but  from  which  no  dark  conclusion  should  be  lightly  drawn/' 

*'  I  cannot  avoid  it :  and  therefore  I  implore  you  that  Franchette 
miy  have  neither  annuity,  nor  pecuniary  preaent,  nor  mourning ; 
tnri  an  asylum  in  this  house  only  till  I  can  unmask  and  punish  her." 
But  the  presumed  delinquent  who^  to  other  natural  gifts,  added 
that  of  a  vertfjlne  ear,  had  overheard  some  portion  of  this  dialogue 
inj  took  measures  accordingly.  She  decamped,  when  and  how  no 
one  knew.  The  greater  portion  of  her  clothes, ^the  wages  due  to 
ber,  and  one  or  two  bulky  presents  which  her  deceased  mistress  had 
made  her,  were  perforce  left  behind.  Nothing  was  heard  of  her  for 
lix  or  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a  squalid,  ill-dressed, 
suierable- looking  woman  waited  on  Mrs.  Arlett,  and  said  she  was 
Friincbette*s  mother.  Her  daughter,  she  remarked,  was  dead,  and 
had  died,  after  great  suffering,  in  some  hospital  in  London.  Two 
t)s]ri  before  she  breathed  her  last  she  called  her  mother  aside,  and 
implored  her  to  put  a  small  parcel  (which  she  gave  her)  into  Mrs, 
Arlctt's  hands.  This  package  she  produced.  With  mingled  fear 
md  curiosity  it  was  opened.  Within  lay,  much  defaced,  scratched, 
ftod  abominably  ill-used,  tlie  once  glowing  miniature  of  the  unfor- 
tanate  Thomasine.  The  costly  and  massive  gold  setting,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  miaaing.  Round  the  picture  was  twisted  a  sheet  of 
soiled  letter-paper.  On  this  was  written,  in  large  and  legible  cha- 
Ticters,  '•  Your  suspicions  were  just.     FrafwheUt,*' 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  ever  sustained  in  a  case 
of  murder  by  a  dumb  animal  was  borne  by  a  little  terrier  dog  — 
name  and  owner  r//iA'no7r/t  ^in  the  case  of  Nlcholton^  tlie  assassin  of 
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Uii  uDiiispecting  mister  and  mistress,  the  Bonars.  I  hvte  thrown 
the  nuticulars  into  a  note.  I  would  quote  their  source,  hut  cannot 
recal  it.  All  I  can  »tate  U,  they  are  authentic.  Can  they  be  read 
without  this  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  that  the  mission  of 
animal  was  to  detect  a  murderer  ?  * 


C1I1FT8R   LXXT, 

SLSXPLKSa   BECAUSE   CRIMINAL, 

•*  In  the  dote  of  his  caner,  the  TtUgar  wiw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  preju- 
^iaM ;  and  Mve  men  of  real  |MetT  and  genius  so  fwr  ii»cgM  tba  maTJini*  botk  «f  vs^ 
li^ioa  and  of  philosophy  as  oiniideiuly  to  ascribe  the  iwittniful  oTcet  to  tho  jait 
Teogeaiioe  of  Ood,  and  to  the  horron  of  an  rvU  consdencc*  f  I  is  with  very  difler- 
ent  feelings  that  wt  contemplate  the  ipectade  of  a  great  mind  ruined  by  the  weart- 
new  of  tatter ▼«  by  the  pangi  of  wounded  honour,  Vry  fiital  disesies,  and  ttlll  man 
fatal  remedlca." — RtoUT  HoKoiraaaLE  Tbomas  B.  MACAt;i.Ar,  M.P. 

Dr.  ToDRiGG,  whose  resignation  was  this  morning  tendered  and 
apoeptedj,  and  whose  spirits  have  risen  marvellously  in  consequence^ 
is  about  to  travel  on  tne  Continent  with  a  wealthy  valetudinarian. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "no  great  reason  to  felicitate  myself  on  my 
change  of  duties,  if  what  I  underwent  a  few  years  since  in  a  similar 
relation  is  to  weigh  with  me,  I  was  selected/'  continued  he,  "in 
early  life  for  the  ap|>ointment  of  medical  adviser  to  a  young  fa- 
vourite of  fortune,  who  had  unexpectedly  succeeded  to  a  large 
landed  estate^  and  '  whose  nerves  had  suddenly  become  affected/ 
Foreign  travel  was  recommended  :  and  during  his  wanderings  he 
was  to  be  watched  over  by  a  medical  attendant^  who  was  at  no  time» 
and  under  no  pretext,  to  quit  him. 

The  history  of  young  Reston  was  somewhat  singular.    In  boyhood 
he  was  an  agreeable,  good-tempered,  light-hearted  lad,  of  popular 
manners,  and  inconsiderable  abilities,  destined  by  his  father — a  man 
of  limited  means — to  fill  the  office  of  clerk  in  some  mercantile 
establishment.     Resolved  to  give  him  every  advantage  which  a  first* 
rate  education  could  afford,  Reston  was  placed  by  his  prudent  Mid 
far-sighted  parent  at  a  private  school,  where  only  six  boys  were 
received,   and  where   morals  and   manners,  strange  to  say,  WCB^ 
thought  of  nearly  as  much  moment  as  classics.     Among  the  inm^^^f 
was  a  lame,  deformed,  sickly  lad,  contingent  heir  to  a  barone^^P 
His   name  was  Fleming.      Between  him  and  Reston  an  intimacy 

*  Mr,  Frederick  Tyrrt;!  (the  lute  eminent  iurgeon)  makei  thia  itatcnurnt: — 
*^  He  (Nicholson)  wag  apprehended  id  the  afterndon,  and  taken  to  the  Compter 
prison  in  Oitttpur  Streett  I  went  there  to  see  him^  and  wr«  aeeompauied  hy  the 
governor  to  the  cell  in  which  he  was  eon5ned.  Whibt  speaking  to  bim,  n  Uttk 
hlack  and  duu  terner-dog  placed  it»  fore  paws  upon  kib  knees,  and  be«an  to  Udthia 
hreeches,  wliich  were  made  o(  b-ume  dbrk^eolourfd  velveteen.  Obterving  this,  the 
goveriior  directed  him  to  remove  them.  On  aftcrwArds  holding  them  up  to  ||t 
light,  the  front  part  of  etch  thigh  was  evidently  stained,  and  a  little  molature  fMl 
pnwed  it  to  he  with  Mood.  The  governor  rem»rked  that  roy  dog  was  a  ssgadkSl 
Jittle  fellow ;  hut  1  could  not  own  htm,  for  1  had  never  hefoie  teen  hfin;  aod  all 
tlte  iQquirieii  which  were  »ub«e4juently  made  rovM  noi  ducmtwr  <i  mtmttrjbrlmmf 
It  was  the  more  exirvordiutiry  l>ecfitis.t'  a  t    "  ^  ue  waa  pasted  at  diegntcs  of  the 

prison  forbidding  rht*  tntrancl^  of  do^s.     i  ^nu  I  sent  to  die  priioii,  to  beg 

»o  hteve  the  dog,  as  1  heard  he  had  not  U^i,  wi.  .,^^,  when— reinarkahle  to  tuy^kt 
had  ditappfettd  a*  ttranpefy  at  ftt  had  entetett^  axd  WAS  NEvaa  ArTirnWA«ns 
roirMo:"  .  ^ 
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arox€,  fi>uiided  on  the  natural   instinct  by  which  the  weaker  seek* 
the  stronger,  and  the  defenceless  clings  to  the  powerfiiL     Rest  on 
[fottght   hia   battles,  wrote   his    themes,   polished  off  his   nonaense 
Wertes,  was  always  willing  to  walk   his  pace,  and  to  accommodate 
rliiniaelf  to  his  companion's  physical  infirmities^  witliout  apparently 
I  perceiving  them.     Hapless  and  repulsive  as  the  lame  boy  was  in 
persooi  he  had  a  beautiful  mind  ;  a  noble  nature  and  generous  im* 
I  pulses  were  his.     He  felt  Keston's  kindness  deeply ;  and   he  de- 
I  clared,  that  if  ever  he  became  independent,  Reaton  stiould  hear  of 
his  good  fortune,  and  be  invited  to  share  it.     That  result  was  real- 
ised muck  sooner  than  was  expected.     Death  took  away,  during  the 
text   five  years,  both    his  childless  uncles ;    and  the  lame,  pallid^ 
u  fidtljr  boy  became  Sir  Carroll  Cope  Fleming,  with  a  rent-roll  ap- 
six  thousand  per  annum-     The  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
^^  sor  had  hardly  been  solemnized  when  the  young    baronet's 

[  fceaUections  reverted  to  his  early  friend,  and  he  wrote  to  entreat  his 
ice  at  Fleming  Park.  A  most  cordial  welcome  awaited  him 
kia  arrival ;  and  the  day  following,  a  proposition  from  his  young; 
Ithat  he  should  accompany  him  to  Oxford,  where  the  whole  of 
SS^nniversity  expenses  would  be  defrayed,  and  every  facility  aflbrd- 
fd  him  for  going  to  the  bar,  or^  if  he  preferred  it^  taking  holy 
oiders.  All  that  Sir  Carroll  stipulated  for  in  return  amounted  to 
It  Reston's  society  should  be  mainly  at  his,  the  young 
aet'a,  disposal ;  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  the  banks  of 
tis,  neither  as  a  tutor,  counsellor,  or  spy,  but  as  a  personal 
frietMl ;  and  furthermore*  that  beyond  Heston's  immediate  family 
the  natare  of  their  arrangement  should  not  transpire.  The  rare 
delicacy  of  this  latter  condition  the  young  man's  friends  felt 
seusiblv. 

To  Qsford  the  parties  went ;  and  during  the  first  long  vacation 
pisi«d  to  the  Contment.  At  Liege  the  baronet  fell  ill.  Hia  com- 
tkmt  waa  pronounced  malignant  typhus ;  and  the  servants  of  the 
botel  where  he  sickened  taking  fright  at  the  announcement!  shunned 
Urn,  one  and  all,  as  a  doomed  man.  His  nurse  day  and  night  was 
Reston.  He  administered,  hour  after  hour,  the  nauseous  remedies  ; 
nwolhed  the  uneasy  pillow,  allayed  the  ever-recurring  thirst ;  held 
Um  down  in  his  delirious  intervals,  and  never  quitted  him  till  hi^ 
MOTalescence  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

The  demeanour  of  Sir  Carroll  on  bis  recovery,  whether  it  arose 
^DQA  ally  nets,  pride,  or  constitutional  reserve,  was  strange,  and 
miiesmbly  disappointed  his  companion.  He  never  thanked  htm  for 
kit  past  devotion — ^never  expreasetl  any  pleasure  that  he  had  escaped 
Miction -»never  condemned  the  selfishness  of  those  sordid  menials 
rto  had  on  the  first  announcement  ot  his  danger  abandoned  him — 
never  referred  but  once,  and  that  slightly,  to  his  own  sufferings  and 
(lioger.  The  subject  apparently  was  disagreeable,  and,  with  his 
umal  timid  policy,  he  shunned  it. 

To  Reston  this  apparently  ungrateful  line  of  conduct  was  deeply 
galling*  He  could  not  disguise  from  his  own  heart  the  conviction 
tliAt  to  htm,  humanly  speaking,  Sir  Carroll  was  indebted  for  his  life. 
Hit  own  existence  he  felt  he  had  unhesitatingly  placed  in  jeopardy 
Either  than  that  the  exigencies  of  his  friend  ih«>u1d  be  ill -supplied 
or  foTgolteti.  Had  the  invalid  been  his  own  brother,  Reston'a  feel- 
ings told  him  be  could  not  have  nursed  him  nvore  tenderly  or  de- 
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I  of  thank  s  I     The  more 
the  more  un^ 
:  their  friendship 
am  cm^ml,  Wu  checked  by  lome 
in   thought  and  sent! men t, 
h.  MJgfal  be  caused  by  a  feeling  of 
^  «■  &e  other.     What- 
of  conventional 
,  and  boundless 
to  Fleming  Park 
ImwiOeimbtt  he  attained  his  ma- 
j»»%.    Om^SA  hm  MMJe  hMMpg,le»iiy  Reaton,  "in  token  of 

:  ufortunate  determin- 

iM,  more  than  once,  to 

■at  lie  wmmm  eondodve  to  Mr.  Res- 

(8fe  Carroll's)  flings,  to 

■psnon,  or  to  make  over 

«r  ift?    •'Kor  was  the  reply, 

a«ffe«tiai»  entirely ;  Hei' 

i  I  five,  130  be  dcpaidant  on  me." — 

the  hmjtr,  **  th«t  jovr  friend  being 

f«  hia  wmeeeeiSMtrta  the   property 

_  ^e  clause  in  ques- 

ftT,  m  wnt^wwf  ef  m  beqaeat     Do  reconsider 

'  Mr,  Hartopv  ^  lecaJl  to  you  your  true 

"  jT,  •*  mad  remind  you  that 

,  iMyoiir  own.** 

The  will  waa  drawn  up»  put 

executed.     Ita  contents  the 

to  RestoD.     He  listened 

:  to  the  iiatement,  and  at  ita 

iy.  «*  1  tiwaC,  Sir  Gurdily  thia  wordy  docu* 

to  be  ap  OMMb  waiie  pepcr ;  yon  will  have  tons 

—   your  property* 

I  decide  on  the 

,  „  ^  _      „      Shall  I  order 

the  horses  roand  ?*' 

Such  was  his  conuneDt,  and  the  only  one  he  was  ever  heard  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  m^|ecc^  Tboie  moot  in  his  confidence 
never  remember  his  alluda^  Iwwever  casually  or  distantly,  to  the 
** contingent  inherita]ice'*hi3d  out  to  him;  it  aeemed  wholly  and 
entirely  to  have  escaped  hb  rccoilectkxi.  Bat  in  the  meantime  his 
patron  s  health  mamfestly  failed.  Repealed  sharp  attacks  of  illness 
Asaailed  him;  hia  spirita  became  depresaed;  he  grew  thin,  com* 
plained  c  f  constant  su Bering,  and  his  features,  which  had  become 
aharp,  and  wan,  and  rigid,  bore  oot  his  assertion;  in  truths  the 
anaious,  and  distressed  expresaian  of  hia  lace  was  painfully  striking. 
One  medical  man  after  another  waa  oottanlted ;  csm^  declared  there 
waa  something '^m^erially  wrong"  in  the  ayilem^  but  no  two  of 
them  agreed  aa  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  maladv.  One  said^  it 
-^  from  "  gout  lurking  in  the  system  ;*'  another^  that  it  waa  *' 
«  many  efiecta  which  the  attack  of  malignant  fever  had  Idl  be- 


the  will  Y«tt  v^ 


wkhoet  the 
ckice  remarked 

rill  turn  out 


ttf  joi0r  own»  1  devotttly  hopcv  to  icceM  yoa  in  y 
Do  we  ride  thia  neninc?  Vouprauae^^  I  think,  to 
site  of  the  new  kee|Mt^aio4g«^    The  ckj  k  tempung. 
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ind  it ;"  a  third,  that  it  was  produced  "by  sparinjr  diet  and  over- 
exercise."     But  to  what  extent  soever  various  M.D.'s  differed  as  to 
lie  seat  of  the   Baronet's  complaint^  and  the  remedies  proper  to 
counteract  it,  they  were  gloriously  unanimous  in  one  particular^ 
Ihey  never  refused  a  fee.     In  the  multitude  of  consultations  there 
lira*  not  wisdom  :  no  amendment  took  place;  and  Sir  Carroll  deter- 
mined on  going  to  London,  and  conferring  with  Dr.  Hope.      The 
resolution  was  suddenly  taken  and  as  suddenly  carried  out^     On  his 
Ifctum  tfi  dinner  the  following  day  he  seemed  in  spirits,  and  as  Res* 
lion  and  he  sat  over  their  dessert  he  exclaimed  cheerfully, 

'  I  was  much  pleased  with  Hope's  manner,  and  think  that  if  any 
mxn  can  do  me  good  he  will.  But  he  asked  me  some  most  extraor* 
dioary  questiong." 

"Tbey  all  do/*  was  Reston's  comment;  ''they  think  it  profes- 
ItioaiaL*' 

•*  True ;  but  Hope's  queries  were  unaccountable ;  and  among  them 
was  this — ^  Have  you  ever  to  your  knowledge  taken  any  deleterious 
drug — any  preparation  or  compound  of  which  poison  was  an  ingre- 
dient?' Absurd,  was  it  not?  But  what  ails  ye,  Reston  ?  Peste  ! 
Yoo  're  spilling  your  wine  over  the  table,  and  running  your  fork  into 
my  fingers  i  " 

The  old  butler  who  was  still  lingering  at  the  side-board,  and  whose 
adcnttoti  had  been  arrested  by  his  master's  exclamation,  now  hurried 
■  towards  Mr,  Reston,  whom  he  described — and  never  varied  to  his 
during  djiy  in  the  statement— as  looking  deadly  pale,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  unable  for  many  moments  to  articulate.  When 
he  did«  be  gasped  out — 

*'  1  've  the  cramp  in  my  wrist.  It  is  painful  for  the  moment,  but 
lottti  over/* 

"  W^hat  remedy  will  you  have  ?     Hartshorn-^^laudanum^ — eau  de 
Colore/' 
"  Nothing  but  cold  water  relieves  me/* 

Antl,  averting  his  face  from  his  host,  he  bathed  his  wrist  diligently 
aod  continuously. 

"  Come,  Reston,  that  wDl  do  :  you  look  less  ghostly  ;  and  now  for 
H<m6 — you  must  hear  the  wind-up  of  the  interview*  The  gravity 
with  which  he  put  his  question  about  *  deleterious  substances'  was 
somewhat  startling.  I  Tt\^t  it  with  the  remark — '  Lots  in  my  time, 
I  dare  say.  Doctor,  were  it  only  in  the  wine  I  drank  at  Oxford. 
However,  write  for  me;  you'll  find  me  a  docile  patient/  He  did 
n>;  and  I  've  come  down  from  town  laden  with  new  remedies.  1  be- 
gin to-night  I  must  do  so  in  earnest^  for  I  find  my  evening  pa- 
tmwok  of  pain  commencing.  Strange  that  food  of  any  kind  should 
•»  utress  me  \  If  I  could  live  without  eating  I  might,  perhaps, 
live  without  torture." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  retired  to  his  dressing-room  ;  and  there, 
after  an  hour's  interval,  Reston  visited  him.  The  invalid  seemed 
crriil  :  expressed  a  hope  that  the  paroxysm  was  past;  desired  his 
\\  might  be  brought  him  and  fixed  near  his  sofa.  ^'  He 
ItL-  xu. ;.  .ird,"  he  said,  *•  to  having  some  hours  of  sound  sleep/* 
Rcitofi  bade  him  good  night,  and  left  him. 

At  ten,  Halls,  his  valet,  went  into  his  room  to  take  his  orders  for 
ihe  tiight*  The  Baronet  spoke  cheerfully,  expressed  himself  free 
from  pain,  desired  a  small  mahogany  stand  on  which  Dr,  Hoiks  me- 
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dkines  were  ranged  to  be  drawn  close  to  his  bedside,  and  ga 
tions  that  no  one  in  the  bousehokl  should  sit  up  on  his  account.  At 
two  in  the  morning  the  family  was  disturbed  by  the  loud  and  con- 
tinuous ringing  of  8ir  Carroll's  bell.  Halls  was  the  first  to  reach  h\% 
inaster's  room,  and  when  he  did  so  found  hia  maater  in  the  throes  of 
death.  He  was  unable  to  utter  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time. 
Those  which  could  be  distinctly  caught  were — **  Wrong  medicine  ! 
— wrong  medicine  !  Death  \  I  *m  burning  1  Water ! — water ! " 
Convutsiona  came  on,  and  in  twenty  minutes  he  expired. 

In  the  investigation  which  ensued  nothing  satisfactory  wa«  elicit- 
ed. A  cloud  of  impenetrable  mystery  seemed  to  hover  over  the  de- 
ceased Baronet's  last  hours.  It  appeared  that  six  weeks  previously^ 
Sir  Carroll's  favourite  mare,  Dora,  had  sprained  her  shoulder.  A  ve- 
terinary was  called  in.  He  brought  with  him  an  embrocation  so 
powerful  that  he  desired  it  might,  when  used,  be  diluted  copiously 
with  water.  '*  He  wouhl  answerj"  he  said,  **  for  its  success  with  the 
mare  ;  but  a  very  few  drops  would  pucker  up  any  Christian  I  "  A 
printed  label  inscribed  "  poiiion  !  **  was  pasted  on  the  bottle  ;  and  "as 
grcM>ms  are  proverbially  careless,"  such  were  Sir  Carroll's  own  words^ 
*'l  shall  keep  this  deadly  speci^c  in  my  own  dresiing>room.  When 
wanted  let  it  be  asked  for  !  "  By  what  hands  it  had  been  brought 
thence  ;  who  had  carefulit/  washed  off' the  ktbel ;  how  it  had  found  its 
way  into  the  Baronet's  bed- room  ;  when,  and  by  whom,  it  was  placed 
among  other  phials  on  the  stand  by  liis  sick-bed  no  one  could  or 
chose  to  afford  information.  All  was  mystery  and  conjecture*  That 
the  invalid  had  inii^taken  its  contents--^had,  in  some  paroxysm  of 
paiiK  applietl  to  it  for  relief — had,  deceived  by  its  appearance^  ima- 
gined it  wan  a  medicine  proper  for  him  to  take — were  points  inferred 
rather  than  proved.  One  fact  alone  was  clear — that  he  had  perished, 
and  that  the  agent  of  his  destruction  was  poison* 

His  demise  brought  instant  wealth  and  consequence  to  Mr. 
ton.     To    him  fell  all   the  Baronet's  personal   property*-— a  beqi 
much  more  important  than  was  at  first  surmised.     The  heir-ai-l 
wished  to  invalidate  the  will ;  but  it  had  been  too  carefully  and  se- 
curely worded  to  admit  of  dispute, 

*Mt  was  singular/'  observed  Dr.  Todrigg  emphaticallvi  **aod  no 
less  singular  than  true,  that  Reston  ceased  to  be  happy  the  moment 
he  ceased  to  be  dcpentlent.  The  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
once  so  natural  to  him,  fled.  The  merry  laugh  and  humorous  reply 
so  often  the  provocative  to  mirth  in  others,  were  never  heard«  He 
looked  a  sadilened,  joyless,  despondent  man.  His  family  said  he 
*  had  never  recovered  the  shock  of  Sir  Carroll's  death,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached ; '  his  apothecary  maintained  that '  the  aod- 
den  and  surprising  change  in  his  worldly  circumstances  had  tin* 
nerved  his  system,'  I  adopt  neither  opinion/'  said  Dr.  Todrigg 
shrewdly  ]  '*  but  he  was  a  curious  specimen  of  ^  a  forluttait ^oumg  wmu* 
when  his  friends  }daced  him  under  my  special  charge.  And  now 
observe  the  folly  of  which  educated  people — people  who  should  know 
belter — are  guilty,  and  the  pains  they  take  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  man  by  whose  advice  they  profess  themselveh  desirous  to  be  di- 
rected. When  young  Keston  was  confided  to  my  care,  his  previous 
history  was  carefully  withheld  from  nie.  He  was  even  introduced 
under  my  roof  with  a  feigned  name,  I  asked  the  particulars  of  his 
case,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  had  unexpectedly  succeeded  to 
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eonflfderable  property,  and  was  labouriiig  under  undue  nerrous  ex- 
citeiuent  A  secluded  village  in  Somersetshire^  nestling  under  the 
Cheddar  Hilla^  was  to  be  his  temporary  horae^  and  thither  I  was  re- 
quired  to  accompany  him.  Promises  of  ample  remuneration  were 
held  oat  to  roe  if  success  attended  my  course  of  treatment :  but  no 
mescal  regimen  would  reach  his  case.  Take  what  exercise  he 
might  during  the  day,  he  could  not  sleep.  Pending  the  three  months 
he  was  with  me,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  ever  had^  at  any  one 
time,  two  hours  of  sound,  refreshing,  continuous  sleep.  And  when, 
perchance,  his  weary  eyelids  closed,  and  a  snatch  of  repose  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  was  granted  him,  he  talked  incessantly. 
During  the  day  he  was  taciturn,  reserved,  and  guarded  ;  but  when 
he  slept — if  sleep  it  could  be  called — his  loquacity  was  continuous. 
Of  this  I  had  ample  means  of  judging.  His  sleeping-room  communi* 
cated  with  mine — there  were  obvious  reasons  why  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  desirable ; — and  the  moment  he  was  locked  in  slumber,  his 
burdened  spirit  relieved  itself.  He  would  commence  in  a  low  mur- 
muring, which  gradually  deepened  in  strength  and  volume  till  his 
exclamations  became  painfully  distinct.  '  I  am  not  to  blame — It  was 
his  own  act  and  deed* — ^No  !  I  did  not  offer  it. — I  wasn't  with  him. 
— It  waa  his  own  blunder. — How  came  the  phial  there  ? — How  ! — 
Why  am  I  to  tell  ? — I  won't  I  I  wont ! '  A  succession  of  shrieks 
would  follow ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  he  wakes.  At  another 
time  he  would  break  out  with — '  Ask  me  no  questions ! — I  intend  to 
keep  my  own  secret! — Yes!  he  grew  thinner  and  thinner^ — What 
have  I  to  do  with  that? — They  say  you  killed  him  ? — False  !  False  I 
—He  killed  himself  I— D'ye  hear?  he  killed  himself  !^Oh!  it  was 
cleverly  done— cleverly  done,  indeed  1  Ha  J  ha  I  ha ! '  And  in  the 
midst  of  a  peal  of  laughter>  horrible  to  hear,  the  poor  wretched  crea- 
ture would  wake,  nor  close  his  eyes  again  for  hours.'* 

••  And  what  became  of  him  ultimately  ?" 

'*  I  returned  him  to  his  friends  ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  could  not  forbear 
miMirking  that  he  required  'the  divine  more  than  the  physician/ "" 

"  And  his  end  >  " 

'*OhI  he  still  lives — abroad,  I  understand,  and  under  restraint ; 
but  his  bodily  health  is  little,  if  at  all  impaired; ' 

"  A  sad  history  ! " 

**  Ves,  Mr.  Cleaver,  but  it  points  its  moral.  1  never  think  of  Res- 
ton  without  feeling  there  is  a  worse  ill  than  poverty — than  disappoint- 
ed expectations — than  blighted  prospects — than  false  friends*— the  ill 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  burdened  with  a  load  of  un repented  sin. 
This  reconciles  me  to  my  threadbare  coat  at  any  lime." 

lie  wrung  my  hand  in  silence  and  left  me. 

It  WAS  thus  we  parted. 


CHAPTBH    tJtXFI. 
RETIREMENT. 


*«Mike  y^ar  aditrux  graceful! v  ;  and  «««  thai  your  last  worda  be  ihosG  of  (unity 
tt4 paMt"^Mas.  Gbamt,  i/  Lagytm. 

Ikdications  had  not  latterly  been  wanting  that  my  retirement 
from  office  was  an  event  for  which  some  of  the  magistrates  were 
prepared* 


€8 


XT  H OIHEB. 


I«as  tald  ifaiK  Ikad 
»vcr  to  mYart.    It  was 

ntcxcitioawintclL 

jilaiMdtfaifttkej-€ 

II  J  amd  awerwhdman^,  it  ^ 


oU  :*  a  ■irfwtanf  b^jond  my 
ijit  mj  "  voiee  was  bniken :"  ooa« 
,  it  was  wged  thai  Mme  of  the 
raiil*kBarMe:  I  diaoged  the. 
9  and  wrote  **  would  not." 
Brted  that  tiie  GoTemor  de- 
i  tctwi,  bat  ioYoln^g  a  Toluine 


I  rcaolvcd  to  rain- 

I  cannot  bat  saj  tkit  I  ftndcd 
been  awaided  me^ — after  mj  ann 
laboar:  others  thonght  difcrcmlj. 

It  is  not  anasaal  lor  the  TiDase 
tobedufedbythei^ 
pie  to  whom  he  has  to 
hombledbjthe 
▼alidand  unocftain 
sndi  is  your  lot. 

At  all  eircnts,  let  nothing  bat  &e  diicst 
change  it  for  the  bondage  of 


he  little  gratoi^  might  hare 
Ts^Mut. 


to  sigh  over  his  posil] 

and  obdaracy  or  the  peo* 

to  be  alternately  rufled  and 

ad  TaodUation  of  some  in« 

laboarer !  be  thankfnl  that 


leeeanty  indaca  yoa  to 

A  GlOI.  CBAFI.AIJC 


MY    lIOTHSft. 


I  hcu^  the  WO  toU  OB  thy  buiid  ^7,— 
I  aw  tke  hmnt  that  bore  tlwe  dov  sway,— > 
And,  tnniiiii^  fnm  Uiy  muntrj-wimiaw,  iitw 
A  loog  lati  ^gh,  aad  wopi  m  latl  mikm  !***-Cowpxb. 

k»    t        •WfMB      La^A     &.aJ^  T  -  -      A^_     a1L.S_^       -^   *-    -* A&.^ 


Mr  mukUd  mumhtr !  tboa  hast  bade 

This  earth  a  long  good-aight ; 
And  changed  thy  gari>  of  sadncn  here 

For  one  of  ladeleM  light ! 
Imagination  often  brings 

Thy  featores  mikl  and  fair ; 
But  beantiful  as  they  were  onoe. 

How  lorelier  in  yon  sphere  I 

The  flowers  hare  bloom*d  and  died  full 
oft. 

As  Icares  upon  the  tree ; 
And  many  snns  have  rose  and  set, 

Sinee  thoa  wert  lau  with  me : 
But  still  I  can  indulge  the  thought 

That  thou  art  near  me  yet. 
To  hush  the  murmor  on  my  lips. 

To  calm  my  rain  regret ! 

Sweet  mother!  I  remember  well 

How  in  thy  doatiiig  joy. 
Thou  wouldst  enfold  me  to  thy  breast, 

And  bless  thy  little  boy; 
And  o'er  my  cheek  would  softly  fall 

Tears  of  maternal  lore, 
Af  on  the  bod  untimdy  diill'd 

The  dew  floau  from  abore ! 

And  I  nmember,  too,  when  oft 

Within  thine  arms  I  by  { 
JeobbM  the  pray  *r  that  Death  woald/r#/ 

Tskt  ais,  thy  child|  away ! 


I  wept  to  think  of  losing  ^bee. 
And  sooner  would  have  gone 

To  rest  beneath  the  chnrchiard  tree, 
Than  be  an  orphan  loBM  I 


I  holy  hyaui 


With  gentle  \ 
Until  the  torrent  of  my  gjrief 

Became  a  rippling  brw ' 
And  then  thoo  hadst  aooi 

To  lull  me  to  repoee ; 
Until  the  tears  would  leave  mine  me. 

And  sleep  their  lids  wonld  dose ! 

And  when  the  hour  of  sidtasm  caaee^ 

Thy  ministering  hand 
Would  kindle  op  anew  tli»  flame 

That  smoulder'd  on  the  bnuid 
And  then  a  heavVily  smito  woold  oobm 

Upon  thy  care- worn  brow. 
As  thou  wouldst  mMxk  with  watdifiil 
ghmoe 

The  spreading  of  the  bough  I 

But  ere  the  branch,  Ukehope^  hadborae 

lu  trembling  leavee  of  greea, 
A  veil  was  o*er  itt  fineehneee  thmra, 

A  shadow  went  between ! 
My  mother!  thou  wert  cali'd  abev  ■    i 

To  death  thy  form  wae  given  ; 
But  thy  meek  spirit  soar'd  on  hi^^ 

To  rest  iu  wings  ia  hsav'a  I 


OUTPOURINGS. 

BY   m  CAKTEH. 


LIBATION   7HB   NIKT0, 

The  Hisirionic  Art.— Difficulty  of  exeeUing  in  it- — Cooke.— Knighu — The  tiiipo- 

ptilnr  Tra^inn. — Amateur  Actort, — K»ri  Ftlzbardiogc. — Major  Dawkinv. 

Lord  Frederick  Lennox,  Slc.  —  Amateur  Theitxwla.— Critic  at  BraodeiibQrf 
House. — The  unwashed  Othello. — The  black  0]fvrea.--Prirate  Theatre».^Kcui 

at  the  Lourre, — An  livening  at   Pjftn't Corps  Dnunatique  dressing.— ^Tke 

Coulisiei.— 8uge  Fnght The  PerTormaDoes* 

Reader  I  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  private  theatre  ?  No  I  Then  you 
shall  aecoinpany  me  to  Pym's.  But  first  a  few  facts^  &c ,  relating  to 
acting  and  amateur  performances  in  general. 

Of  all  arts,  the  histrionic  is  the  most  deceptive.  Nothing  appears 
easier  than  to  act;  and  the  better  the  acting,  the  easier  it  seems* 
But  that  acting  which  is  the  most  ^imnie  and  natural,  like  the  most 
simple  and  natural  style  in  writing,  is  the  most  difficult  of  attain- 
mentj  and  only  to  be  achieved  by  close  thinking  and  treadmill 
labour-  Rousseau  wrote  with  extreme  difficulty;  while  in  the  copies 
of  ** Richard  III.,"  ''Macbeth/'  &c.,  from  which  Cooke  studied^  nearly 
every  word  the  had  to  deliver  was  underlined.  Little  Knight^  too, 
was  a  most  elaborate  actor,  lie  has  been  known  to  dress  for  his 
part  hours  before  he  was  wante^K  and  wander  about  the  avenues 
near  the  stage,  assuming  the  gait  and  dialect  of  his  character,  in 
order  to  work  himself  into  it ;  so  that,  when  he  went  on  the  stage, 
he  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  his  performance.  Knight 
was  the  Gerard  Dow  of  his  profession*  He  laboured  incessantly* 
Ills  Sim  in  **  Wild  Oats"  was  a  perfect  gem.  He  played  in  tlie  dis- 
training scene  so  exquisitely  that  it  was  frequently  encored — a  tri- 
bute never  payed  to  talent  before  or  since. 

So  completely  is  acting  reduced  to  system^  that  any  departure 
from  it,  even  in  the  delivery  of  a  message,  would  cause  confusion^ 
and  might  seriously  embarrass  the  performers  concerned.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  to  annoy  a  certain  tragedian^  the  impetuosity  of 
whose  temper  made  bim  very  unpopular  in  the  greenroom.  It 
was  settled  that  one  of  the  company  should  get  hold  of  the  prompt- 
book previous  to  rehearsal,  and  alter  all  the  entrances  and  exits  in 
X 's  scenes,  which  was  done. 


'*  Right !  sir,  night ! 


You  must  enter  Ilight  f*'  bawled  X to 

the  first  performer  who  came  on  to  him.  **  You*re  on  your  wrong 
side,  Mr.  T 1" 

•'  No,  sir ;  1  believe  not,  «lr,"  returned  the  latter,  referring  to  his 
part,  which,  of  course,  had  been  altered  to  correspond  with  the 
prompt-book,  *'No;  I  believe  you  '11  find  I'm  correct  J^Ir.  X ,** 

"  Vou  Ve  on  your  wrong  side,  I  tell  you,  sir!"  thundered  X , 

beginning  tofgct  the  steam  up.  "  The  Ambassador  always  comes  on 
Right y  sir  !     D'ye  think  I  don't  know  ?" 

**  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  your  knowledge  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
X .     All  I  know  ii^,  it 's  set  down  l^Ji  in  my  part  here  and — " 

*'Then  it's  set  down   wrong,  sir  T'  interrupted  X— ^,  da&hing 


OlTIPOtlllNGS. 


iamu  l3bt  pttt.  **  Sftcred  Powers  !  Haven't  I  played  in  this  play  in 
Mf  llie  thi.au m  in  the  klngvloca,  and  oughtn't  I  to  know  ?  I  tell 
jam  tbe  **  AwKkmssmdm-"  always  eomea  on  Right,  bit,  and — I  request 

**Of  dNine  I  AtrnM  be  noit  happy  to  meet  your  wishes,  Mr, 
X ;  but,  as  I  marked  my  part  from  the  prompt-book — " 

** lis  ^Ise,  sir  r 

*'  Really*  ibk  ki^puige,  Mr.  X " 

*<I  t«pMil»  bt:  it^a  Use!  Ifit  *$  marked  Left  in  the  prooipt* 
baok*  111  «tt  IL    Tom*w  nade  a  mistake,  sir !'' 

*"  A  wmalmkt  I  Mjr  hmw^  nade,  Mr.  X^ ,  though  I  don't  think  I 

^Sacred  Powers!     6«t  wc'&  aooo— Here^  MacnaUy  !  bring  the 
ft  lift  fifinl,     Ba  *  here  it  is— -now  for  it.     We  '11  soon  see  who's 
wiws  (ffMdr).*'    Emier  tke  JwAmMmdar.—'*  Left,  ii  is  hf  — /" 
Am  so  i»»  aiQ  Orovgh  tlie  niieanaL 

Of  CMuae  the  pufmmaiicea  of  amateurs  in  &o  difficult  an  art,  of 
•MA  thgy  are  necessarihr  ignorant,  can  afford  little  entertainment, 
ase^^  ia  lhife*of>battla  «iips  and  foreign  garrisons,  where,  from  a 
lldt  rfotibar  aMOMMOUt  ooe  of  Morton's,  or  Coleman's  comedies^ 
Mii  hriMknttdy  yln«l«  becomes  a  positive  pleasure.  In  fact, 
wtMf  oT  0«r  aSctrs^  nom  constantly  assisting  at  amateur  perform- 
aMCSb  hCQoaiit  Tery  toknUe  artutet.  Colonel  Berkeley,  the  present 
Sivl  WnhatJingt»  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  respectable  actor  ,*  so  was 
>Il^  ttawhina;  ao  was  Lord  Frederick  Lennox,  Whitelaw  of 
the  arUlWrv  eten  approached  excellence  in  Munden's  parts;  and  I 
have  se«u  C^n^  FiMb  pla^  -Uta^  in  "  The  Beehive/'  at  the  Fish 
Shaflbbia  Stmt  Theatre,  qiute  as  well  as  any  actor  in  the  Crow 
SisrcH  Company  woald  have  dooe, 

Awatoar  Iheatricais  given  at  a  private  house  are  the  pleasantest. 

Tte^  iOQieUmea  condade  with  a  ball,  hut  generally  with  a  supper, 

yi\iA^  ml  TkYtitodL  Place,  I  nsed  to  think  not  the  least  agreeable 

part  of  the  e\enhig*s  entertainment,  since  it  brought  me  into  contact 

^ith  Msiihevr^,  or  Liaton,  or  Little  Booth,  or  Little  Brition,  as  be 

^as  punninglv  called,  or  some  other  celebrity  1  should  not  other- 

wii^  nave  enjoy c\l  an  opportunity  of  meeting.      The  theatricals  at 

IjVT\\  lUrry  worc*s,  Mr.  Foley '»»  The  Oaks,  Blenheim,  and  Branden- 

t>urgU  House,  vrere  of  this' description.      I  remember  meeting  at 

th^W  latter  a  critic  whom  Sterne  would  have  found  more  difficult  to 

elatiify  than  his  travellers,     "Capital  actors,  sir,  capital !"  said  tliis 

AriitaVchus,  turning  to  me  (the  conspirators'  scene  in  "  Venice  Prc- 

^rved*"  was  on),  *MVhy,  the  united  incomes  of  those  gentlemen  now 

t,n  the  stage,  sir,  would' exceed  seventy  thousand  pounds!" 

Amateurs  always  attempt  too  much.     If  they  would  confine  them* 
iolvea  to  a  vaudettUe  or  peiUe  cotntdie,  it  would  form  an  agreeable 
ftaturc  in  an  cvening*s  entertainment,  and  vary  that  monotony  which 
\%uo  fre<|uently  prevails  in  our  ^ahns,     I  once  tried  this  experiment 
jut  my  own  house,  when  it  answered  perfectly.     Before  the  coranany 
Iliad  lime  to  get  tired,  the  performance  was  over,  and  a  fresh  c^uadriHe 
orgjinizctl.     This  is  better  than  a  bat  costnmi  or  tableau  vtvum,  in 
which  the   actors  have  all  the  trouble  of  dressing,  with  little  or 
I  Slothing  to  do.      Sometimes  a  single  scene  or  redtation   may  be  in- 
r  troducetl  to  advanUge,  as  I  have  seen  done  at  Lady  Greslcy's  and 
other  liouses. 
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One  night  Mmjor  P H ,  Colood  C ,  of  G— ,  wJA 

one  or  two  otherf,  who  were  stippta^  stthe  Bogie  loa.  at  Xewpoct^ 
;tgreed  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  msjiao'.  A  tcamSrmn  '*  OcbeHor 
was  fijied  upon, — Olhello,  by  the  Colooel^  whcv  In  order  Im»  look  tlie 
character^  biackened  hts  face  all  over  with  a  bunit  cork  belo^iiaig  fo 
one  of  the  empty  champagrie  bottlef,  tint  ilDod  imrlrr  tlifi  Mtki  koird 

The  ni^ht  was  far  spent,  when  Lady  B-^^'a  eoodhottp.  vfco 
waited  to  drive  the  Colonel  home,  and  who  had  nodo  tercrml  ai«^ 
tempts  to  get  the  Colonel  away,  sent  up  word  diat  "  be  oooklii't 
keep  his  horses  out  any  longer,  and  if  the  Cokmd  didn't  oonc  ins- 

mediately,  he  must  drite  direct  to  S withoot  him.**     Tho  hSMtt, 

not  wishing  to  compromise  an  old  and  valoed  servant,  malBMlf 
cXNnplied,  and  dismissing  the  eartiiji^  at  the  lodge,  walked  op  to  liie 
house^  let  himself  in  with  a  latch  kej,  and  went  straight  to  bed, 
quite  forgetting  that  his  face  was  blackened  all  over. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  C^ awoke,  and  taming  RMdid,  diaoovered 

a  black  man  moring  by  her  ride  !  Too  Btach  ijigfcleBcd  to  aovam, 
she  jumped  out  of  bed,  rang  the  bell  fmiotialj,  and  woand  benelf  in 
the  bed-curtains. 

In  rushed  the  lady'^maid  and  housekeeper. 

*'  Oh  ma  am  !  what 's  the  matter,  ma'ain  }  "  cried  both  in  a  breaih. 

**  Nothing  happened  to  the  Colonel,  I  hope,  ma'am  ?  '  said  the 
butler  at  the  door, 

**  Hope  master  ain't  took  with  a  fit,  ma'am ! "  pttrsited  the  fooman, 
peering  over  the  butler's  shoulder. 

''Oh  J  take  it  away  *^take  it  away  I"  cried  lira,  C^ ',  speakiiig 

with  great  difficultyj  and  giving  herself  another  twist  in  the  bed- 
curtains* 

'<  What  IS  it,  ma'am? — ^what  is  it?"  said  ibe  /msMMle-dhsaidrrt 
frightened  out  of  her  wits* 

**  Is  it  in  the  bed,  roa'am  ?  "  inquired  the  housekeeper,  waddling 
up  to  It. 

*'  Kna-a-aw  !  "  snored  the  still  slumbenog  OiktlUh 

'*  Thieves !     Alurder  !  "  screamed  the  women,  runaing  out  again. 

**  Thieves  !     Murder  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  C ,  applying  beraelf  to 

the  bell  da  capo, 

♦*  Don't  be  alarmed,  ma'am,"  said  the  butler  bolting  in,  followed 
by  the  footman  and  groom,  armed  with  what  weapons  they  conld  bj 
their  hands  on,  "  we  11  soon  secure  the  rascals.  Lada»  niiid  yon? 
heads  !  " — and  with  this  he  gallantly  flourished  the  CoIocielTa  saheey 
which  he  had  appropriated  ;  and,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  pafty, 
approached  the  betl. 

*•  Hallo  ! "  roared  the  Colonel,  starting  on  his  •'  head's  anlipoda^'* 
for  he  had  been  awakened  by  the  hubbub. 

**  The  dcTil,  by  gum  !  "  cried  the  groom,  overturning  his  conipa* 
triots  in  his  eagerness  to  escape* 

"  Help  !  murder  !  "  vociferated  Mrs-  C ^  stamping  and  jerking 

down  the  bell-pull. 

••  Help  !  murder  !**  reiterated  the  footman,  scrambling  out  of  the 
room  on  all-fours,  as  if  he  were  acting  a  stag-honnd  in  some  mytho- 
logical charade, 

•'  Here,  Tom  !  Dick  !  Come  back,  you  rascals  !"  cried  the  bewil- 
dered Colonel,  throwing  his  nightcap  after  them,  "John  !  you  old 
fool  you,  get  up!    Where 's  your  mistress  >    If  you  don't  get  up  this 
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vtekcqw  icreaniiiig 
I  jam,  I  will,  you  M 

nd  mbbiiiig 


kbe?    WiMlare 
frigptBoed  rar?    JJid 


theCoknid, 

U£    «<Joliii,  bring 

Caftooel,  lookiii|il  Uiiiadf. 

gloricMs!     No  wonder 

Ho!  ho!  bo!    How 

tbis.    Jobn,  you 

tbe  CokMid  ez- 

RiC  ;iiie  S»c  4p«cfis  Qt  jnuttnr  pcriorasBccs  are  tboee  ^Tcn  for 
bvTCi^hV  pormMs..  W  vbii:^  Lb^  fOBt  bavc  been  noted  tbat 
cvttid  3UC  aiivv^bcvn  jQCitn«d  as  jbt  ocbcr  war.  Tbe  officers  of  tbe 
^rcllifnr  jfi  W«itf:wx&  Ki^jwsdy  pojed  Hor  tbe  poor.  I  nndertoiA 
6»  <siim  X-^.  Mjjumrnjm  <fa  «i»  of  these  ccradom  Bat  Boecewen, 
^''thif  <ir^[ta««r^  v^  «»  ca;ic  tcr  FtlkUmd^  being  nnezpectedlr  cr- 
v^mi  on  xhn  SKTvev  tbe  miaraha^  rteiioo*  to  tbe  peifiitHumcr,  I  was 
tffclf^^  ttf  r«rji^ :  w  Wjr  to  >Irk  >  ■  >  and  assome  the  hter.  As  I 
b«d  ;»  jbcrt  a^aae  t»  sDsdr  tbe  character  in,  I  proposed  at  rebearsal 
that  Fxli'MM^s  lart  ixtcerviev  wxtb  JuEa  sboold  be  omitted.  But 
lln.  Wvner.  then  31i»  Haddsrt  ibe  will  smile  if  sbe  sees  tbis— 
who  watf  eogaged  to  jiUj  Jm&t^  rtrj  natnrallj  objected  to  an  ar- 
rangement wfalcb  depriVcd  ber  of  bar  only  opportunity  of  displaying 
benelf. 

*'  O  mamma !  "*  sbe  exdaimcd,  going  up  to  ber  motber,  "  wbat 
d'ye  think  >  They  *re  eoing  to  cat  out  my  scene,  '  Folhm  worn  m 
h^fgan  iknmgk  ike  wvrU  /  '  vou  know,  and  all  that  Oh!  this  will 
ncTer^o!     I  shall  be  ruined ! ** 

Of  course,  rather  than  that  should  happen,  I  immediately  offered 
to  do  my  best  to  go  through  the  scene. 

"  O  sir !  you  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  it  You  're  only  to 
let  me  uke  the  stage,  and  say,  « xV<iy  / '  md^Bmi/'  when  I  stop 
speaking ;  and  then  go  off,  clasping  your  hands  in  despair,  at  tbe  op- 
posite wing,  when  I  make  my  exit  All  which  I  promised  Yery 
faitbfullT  to  do.  r  / 

But  alas !  on  the  night  of  performance  I  nearlr  marred  all.    As 
Falkland  is  a  melancholy  sort  of  personage,  I  resolved,  in  tbe  simpli« 
T  ^  ^^-W  •^"^f  ^  wear  black  gloves  I  liiUe  dreaming  that  in  sodomg 
should  be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  stage  etiquette^  which  en» 
•1  •  bejroine,  even  when  she  goes  mad,  to  appear  in  irAi/e.    When 
I  Hiiddart  saw  me  emerge  from  the  dressing-room  ii^  these  6deff 
■*  her  agony  was  intense.    She  couldn't  venture  to  apprise  a 
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toUl  »l ranger  of  fluch  a  soled sirj ;  and  yet  to  allow  him  to  expose 
himself— lo  entail  ridicule  on  her  daughter— in  those  horrid  black 
gloves,«^it  wasn't  to  be  thought  of!     In  this  extremity  she  apph'ed 

to  3Mr«,  S ,  who  undertook  to  make  black  whitc^  which,  being  no 

more  than  ^he  was  accustomed  to,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing ;  and  Mrs.  Huddart  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  her 
daughter's  JuUa  applauded  lo  the  echo,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  in  her  amusing  memoirs  of  her  husband,  mentiona 
accompanying  him  to  one  of  these  performances^  where,  by  Boroe 
mistake,  Mathews  was  obliged  to  pay  for  admission.  It  would  have 
been  worth  a  Jew's  eye  to  have  witnessed  the  quaint  comic  surprise 
of  our  great  monologist  on  this  occasion.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
richer,  I  well  remember  encountering  Mathews  in  the  kibby  of  the 
Woolwich  Theatre  on  the  night  in  question.  He  was  then  giving 
his  "At  Homes!"  and  complained  of  the  soreness  of  his  tongue — no 
wonder ! 

The  performances  at  a  private  theatre  in  London,  are  altogether  on 
la  different  plan  from  those  I   have  just  been  mentioning.     In  fact, 
flhc  whole  establishment  assimilates  to  a  regular  theatre,  except  that 
the  performers  pay  instead  of  the  audience ;  and  if  the  audience  were 
paitl  for  silting  out  the  performances,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
A  private  theatre  has  its  own  manager,  its  own  orchestra^  \i^  own 
fHzeur^   its   own    scene- shifter,  its   own  door-keeper,  its  own  old 
woman,  its  own  wardrobe,  its  own  scenery,  its  own  green-room,  its 
own  traps,  its  own  wind,  its  own  thunder,  and  its  own  lighlning ! 
j  The  company,  too,  like  their  more  legitimate  brethren,  invest  them- 
i^clvcs  with  a  professional  halo,  and  indulge  in  the  prestige  of  a  repu- 
tation.    They  have  their  cabals  and  their  claqucurx — their  admirer* 
and  their  enemies — their  jealousies  and  their  heart*burnings.     They 
I  talk  of  their  pet- parts  and  their  bits  of  fat.     They  understand  what 
'  OP.,  PS.,  TJi-.,  UEL.,  and  other  cabalistic  characters  portend.  They 
i  can  make  up  their  own  faces,  and  fasten  on  their  own  wigF.     They 
know  tlie  difference  between  tunics  and  shapes;  and  ran  metamor- 
pho^  a  common  coat  into  a  dress  coat  by  merely  suspending  frogs 
from  the  buttons*     They  are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  crossings,  com- 
bats, gaggings,  and  stage  daggers ;  and  can  even   fall  flat  on  their 
backs  without  hurting  themselves.     They  know  where  swords,  stars, 
spangles,  feathers,  sandals,  fleshings,  and  second-hand  russet  boots 
are  lo  be  bought.     In  a  word,  they  may  be  considered  in  all  respects 
n  ao  many  Rosciuses  in  embryo ;  and,  in  fact,  not  a  few  actors  find 
their  way  to  the  regular  boards  through  the  medium  of  a  private 
theaire* 

Pytn'a  was — and  perhaps  is,  for  I  am  speaking  of  some  fifteen 
Tears  ago — the  mo*t  respectable  establishment  of  this  description. 
The  ci^rpx  dramatiquc  consisted  chiefly  of  commercial  young  men,  and 
Toung  men  in  lawyers'  and  government  offices*  Pym  himfielf 
bad  been  an  actor ;  but,  becoming  independent,  quitted  ihe  stage, 
ind,  6tting  up  a  large  assembly-room  at  the  back  of  his  house  as  a 
ibealre,  continued  as  an  amusement,  what  he  had  followed  as  a  pro- 
fcuion.  Pyni  possessed  great  requisites  for  the  stage.  Had  hccon- 
tbucd  on  it,  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have  excelled  in  such  parts 
II  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  AntkoP^  Absolute,  &c.  Holl,  Elton,  Hum- 
Wl,  Harle\%  Heslop,  Archer,  Selby,  Fraster,  Perry,  Planche,  Wyman, 
Bul  Jobo  Reeve,  first  tried  their  strength  at  Pym's. 
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Pym  was  intimate  with  Kean,  whom  he  accompanie<I 
He  was  present  when  this  tlktitiguished  actor  first  vigit^cl  the 
Louvre.  That  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful^  inherent  in 
Ke&n^  instinctively  attracted  him  to  the  finest  statues  which  yet  re* 
niained  in  the  collection.  lie  was  observed  to  paj  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies^  from  which^  no  doubt,  he 
deriv^ed  many  valuable  hints. 

*  #  •  •  • 

Ah  !  here  we  are  at  Pym's. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  witness  what  is  oiUed  Staob  Frigbt  ? 

Stags  Fright! 

Yes,  A  restlessness^  an  increasing  nervousness  as  the  time  for 
going  on  the  stage  approaches,  which  sometimes  even  the  ohlest 
actors  are  never  wholly  free  from  ;*  but  which,  of  course,  most  of 
these  tyros  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with.  You  would !  Then  ac-^ 
company  me  into  the  dressing-room.  The  curtain  won't  go  up  thit 
half-hour,  and  we  shall  have  high  fun.     Alloits  ! 

Scene.  Dressing-rooni  at  Pf/m*s  ;  Corps  dramatique  ai 
their  toilette  ;  all  t^ertf  nervous,  partictthrly  Mr,  Fusi^ 
JttMtff  who  is  in  a  prodigious  Jrighi  lest  he  shouldnU 
be  ready,  though  not  wanted  till  the  farce, 

Fuufuity  (arranging  his  neckcloth  fur  the  fiftieth  time).  That 
rascal  Thackeray^f  why  isn't  he  here  \     I  know  I  shall  be  late  ! 

ytumide  (fehv  rather  thinks  he  has  painted  onlif  one  side  of  his  face), 
1  1*  i&h  to  G^— d  you  'd  let  me  come  to  the  glass,  Fussfussy  f  You 
won't  be  wanted  these  four  hours,  and  I  begin  the  play. 

Fussfussy  (^pulling  his  neel'cloth  into  a  knot  and  stamping  about  the 
room).  Oh!  oh  f  I  know  I  shall  be  late!  I — I'm  sure  I  eImJI  be 
hte !  {runs  against  Heavt^stern,  fvho  is  exaggerating  his  eye-brorv  with 
a  burnt  cork), 

Ileaiystern,  D — n  it,  Fussfussy  !  I  wish  you'd  mind  what  you're 
nbinit.  Just  see  what  you've  done  now  I  You've  made  me  make 
this  ryebrow  here  as  big  as  a  coal  barge.  Most  extraordinary  yoa 
can't  keep  stilt,  sir  I 

Squeak  {making  up  his  face  for  the  Old  Man),  Send  him  to  the  stilU 
f<k>m. 

Heai^ustetH  (trying  to  wash  off'  his  eye-hrow).  Oh  !  curse  your  puns  I 
I  iihall  never  get  this  eye-brow  off!  Can  any  gentleman  accomm«^ 
date  me  with  a  little  bear's  grease  ? 

Fussfkssi/,  Untie  this  for  me.  Bloater  !     Now  do  ! 

lUikiter  (trying  to  coax  a  hook-and-eye  into  an  united  slate).  Can't 
now— can't  upon  my  soi^l  i    You  must  ask  somebody  else.    Whew  ! 

Fuisfkssy,  Oh!  I  know  I  shall  be  late!  1 — I^ — {Treads  on  Pym, 
frA<)  enters  tn  a  gretf  Bath  dressing-gown). 


want 
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Vmn  iruhbinii  his  foot).  Really  Mr,  Fussfussy  that's  toe  much — 
ill  ,  ^-         -      ^     --  ^       '    ^  -       . 

a  piKlol !     P)j 
itTC*  my  tunic?  &c.  $cc,  &c. 


i  {surnmnditig   Pyni),   O  Pyra  \    I  want  a  sword !      Pym  I    I 
:  a  piKlol !     Pym  !  you  've  forgot  to  put  out  my  trunks  \     Pym ! 


/*y Wl  {eyoying  his  delightful  agonies).  Really,  gentlemen, — one  at  a 
lllliVj  genlleiunil     Don't  eat  me!     Don't  tear  mc  to  piecea.     {Uh* 


\  I  rnii*i  1|<J  on  to-night»  Waldroii,**  Jack  BttiiiiUt*r  would  «ay^  nt  h« 

hHritf  At  iho  whig ;  **  nn  apology  roust  be  made  for  me  I"  and  wIicq  hit 

^  +  The/rmur, 


i<i»«  turn*!,  Wiliirait  had  H>  path  him  im* 
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locks  wardrobe,   and  iakes  tmi  two  greenbaize  tunics.) 
army  ?     ( Throws  htnics  on  table,) 

Rfintalt  [mho  plnt/s  the  hero).  By  the  bye,  who  goes  on  for  the 
army  ?  I  shall  make  a  regular  mull  of  my  scene  if  I  haven  *t  an 
army. 

Enter  CroJU^ 

Crofts,  Mr.  Pym !  Mr.  Pym  !  you  're  wanted !  There  'g  two  gen- 
tlemen below  wants  to  speak  with  you  immediately. 

Pym  {locking  wardrobe).  Well,  well,  I  'm  coming.  Really^  at  this 
ratei  you  know  (smilingy  I  wonder  they  don't  tear  me  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  I  (goes  down.) 

Enter  Thackeray  with  his  hag  of  frigs, 

AIL  Thackeray,  you  rogue  I  you  villain]  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time? 

Thackeray.  We  're  all  rogues !  We  *re  all  villainss,  gentlemen  I 
But  I  come  as  soon  as  I  could,  he !  he  f  The  fact  is,  a  gentleman 
from  Wilmington  Square,*  popped  in  about  some  wigs  just  as  I  was 
about  to  startj  and — The  gentlemen  in  the  play  first,  if  you  please^ 
Mr,  Fussfussy.  Dear  me !  You  *ve  sat  down  in  the  wash-hand 
basin,  he  \  he  !     Hope  you  haven  *t  hurt  yourself 

FuxsfujFsy.  Ob  I  oh  I 

RanialL  Thackeray^  you  old  villain !  I  hope  you  haven  't  forgotten 
my  wig. 

Tfiackeray  (dresmtg  Mumble's  hair)*  Oh  no  air !— You  need  not 
be  afraid  ot  that,  he  i  he !  It  isn  't  likely  I  should  forget  your  wig> 
sir.  I  know — {his  mind  misgives  him,)  Leastways,  I'm  pretty  sure 
I  put  it  into  my  bag  here.     Now  Mr.  Heavystern — 

Prompter  {ptdling  in  his  head).  Half- past  eight,  gentlemen  !  I'm 
going  to  ring  in  the  music  (disappears), 

RanfalL  Hollo  !  I  say  !  Vm  not  half  ready  yet.  -  -% 

31  any  voices.  No  more  am  I !  no  more  am  1 1  ^ 

Heavystern,  Run  down,  Fussfussy,  and  tell  him  to  wait  a  little. 

Fussf ussy.  Oh  I  I  can't — I  won't — I — {Tingle  t  Tingle!  Tingle,') 

Mumble.  Zounds  I  there  he  goes!  Where  are  my  gauntlets?  Has 
anybody  seen  my  gauntlets  ?  Well !  I'  11  swear  I  had  'era  here  not 
two  minutes  ago,  and  now — 

Thackeray.  He  I  he  !     Why  you've  got  "em  on,  sir. 

Mumble.  Gad  J  bo  I  have !  I  was  in  a  precious  stew.  How 
nervous  having  to  open  the  play  makes  one  (goes  down), 

RantatL  Now,  Thackeray,  I*m  ready  for  ray  wig. 

Thackeray  (after  putting  it  on).  There,  sir  I  Now  I  tbink  you'll  do 
capitally. 

Eantati  (looking  in  glass).  Gracious  Heavens  1  What's  thii,>  Why 
this  IS  not  the  wig  I  tried  on  at  your  house  yesterday  ! 

Thackeray*  Upon  ray  honour,  pir — As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir — » 

llantall  {taking  off  mg  and  dashing  it  on  the  floor).  Oh  I  I'm  ruin- 
ed— annihilated !  I  can  never  go  on  for  the  Baron  in  such  a  d — tl 
thing  as  that  J 

Thackeray  {taking  up  wig).  I  assure  you^  sir,  it  looks  very  welL 
It  does  indeed,  sir  I  It's  a  capital  good  wig  for  the  Baron ^  though 
Mr.  Monotonous  does  abuse  it. 

Raniail  {contempt nously),  Monotonous  !  much  he  knows  about  it ! 
*  The  scene  shifter,  *  A  rival  establisbnient. 


Jfw 


Oil!  «k! 


Bcttr!  I'm 


tofidM 


mfl  Xin  TIbiM  is 
if  ladies  kept 
Bf). 
Whoe'sCNfts? 


jmif     It's  iwpnsBllie  to  vod 

■  ftiiiimc  ^"8*^*^  ^  ^^  ''^  ^'—  (' 

IVosnIrr.  Clesr  the  itsge  tlmr,  cso"!  yea? 

fiw«i  (io  HemwfMi€rm\  I  sst.  skaU  I  do? 

aemtydern.  Do!  joare  dJoe.    Wb.1  possoMl  yos  to  scare 
^^f£tJ^o%fr]nihaXwMaiia^    Yo«  look  as  if  yo«  were  peep. 
L^  thnNurh  a  gridirco. 
^gMiM.O^^i/tMi\  andlhaTenttiiiieto  — (jteaipagaiMrarf-calb 

ill^,   I  tMiy,  we  shaU  get  preooosly  cot  op.     There's  Ike 
^|S?of-TbeW''*inthepit. 

-  u^rhM  Wri»h  JHh«»***  m<»thly  periodical,  in  whidi  the 


THE  DEATH  OP  SAPPHO. 


AV.  What  a  shame !     I  wonder  Pym  -^ 

Tremendous  itproar ;  cHu  ^  **  Sktume!  fkume  !^  4^, 
Prompter  rings.  Cr(^,  mfler  lm&  m  ihrtt  nUempis, 
succeeds  in  raising  the  cmtiaim^ 

Prompter,  Now  Conrad  and  AUobrand  — 

Heav^slern  (ditcopering  an  aperture  im  kisiigkts}.  Stop  I  lower  Uie 
curtain  1     I  can't  go  on. 

Mumble.  No  more  can  I !    I  've  forgot  mj  pbtol  — 

Prompter,  Pshaw  !     (^Pushes  them  on.) 

For  the  6rst  three  acts  matters  progress  tolerably*  OecasionaUjr 
the  stage  waits,  and  occasionally  some  one  comes  on  before  his  eue  it 
given.  Sometimes  in  taking  oW  a  hat  a  wig  comes  oC  too,  aiul 
sometimes  a  pistol  misses  fire,  necessitating  the  destined  victim  to  do 
hia  death-agonies  without  any  ostensible  cause.  Then  the  drop  will 
fall  when  it  oughtn't,  and  won't  fall  when  it  ought,  while  the  sh'des, 
with  that  innate  obstinacy  for  which  matter  is  so  remarkable,  will 
stick.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  little  accidents,  Mr.  Raotall  does  won- 
ders. His  crack  speech  in  the  fourth  act  elicits  three  distificl 
rounds  of  applause,  which  strike  daggers  into  the  heart  of  the  envi-* 
ous  ^tonotonous,  who  is  lolling  against  the  boxes,  with  Ms  hands  in 
his  pockets,  near  a  knot  of  his  especial  admirers,  to  whom  he  turns 
every  now  and  then  ejaculating  **  Oh  Ch — st !"  and  shrugging  up 
bis  shoulders.  This  invariably  provokes  a  laugh  from  bis  satellites^ 
which  at  length  subdues  the  patience  of  the  indignant  Rantall,  who, 
addressing  tTie  audience,  expresses  his  fixed  determinatioQ  "  not  to 
proceed  with  his  part  until  those  blackguards  are  turned  out"  A 
tumult  ensues ;  the  manager  rushes  on,  asserts  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  establishment;  rebukes  the  culpable,  compliments 
the  peaceable,  restores  harmony,  and  the  entertabiments  proceed. 
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Urox  Leacadia's  rocky  peak 

Ponaken  Sappho  itood ; 
The  woet  whicji  language  faU*d  to  speak 

Sh«  sigh*d  unto  the  flood. 
And  evermnre  that  restless  wave 
Back  to  the  breese  her  muiinun  gare. 

All  glonoosly  the  sunlight  shone 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  dell; 

At  lingering  on  his  golden  throne 
He  bade  her  isle  farewell : 

And  thyme  in  Uring  frngzinci!'  tweet 

Paq»W  the  ground  beneath  her  feec« 

But  sunshine  gay,  and  scented  air, 
SoothM  not  \he  stricken  breast ; 

Where  Lore  had  maddened  lo  despair. 
And  passion  wntng  froni  mt : 

Betrayed,  deserted^  anguish  now. 

Jf  J  ush*d  that  palecheek  and  haughty  brow. 

She  had  not  wept^ — no^  not  one  tear 
Had  dimmM  that  radiant  eye  ; 

For  ail  was  fix'd  and  dark  despaifi 
And  voiceless  agony : 

When  Hope^i  last  lingering  rays  depart, 

Tfart  spring  not  to  relieve  the  heart. 

Was  she  niH  beautiful  ?     Some  la^' 
That  she  was  not ;  but  we  aver 

That  beauty  with  divines t  ray 
Was  shrined  and  centred  then  In  her; 


The  beauty  of  thit  deathless  mind. 
The  ehann  of  intdlect  refined. 

What  matter  if  each  silken  tren 
Wn^  ravien-hisck  or  bufnlsli'd  gold ; 

Either  might  add  fresh  loveUncM 
To  matdiless  charms  of  mortal  mould : 

Nor  priestesA  at  the  0dphic  shrine 

Had  more  of  majestf  divine  ! 

And  ever  *mtd  the  clouds  that  swept 

Acmes  that  marUe  brow 
There  gleamed  a  hope  whidi  never  slept, 

A  deep  prophetic  glow,^* 
The  pr^od  instinct  that  fntore  lame 
Would  cirde  round  a  dwithleei  nane! 
One  look  to  that  bri^t  home  she  cast, 

*  The  cradle  ol  her  love  and  song  ; 
One  phrenaied  look — it  was  her  last« 

For  why  ihould  Care  its  hoars  preloog  ? 
One  rush,  ooe  plunge,  the  waters  close 
Above  the  gifted  one's  repose. 
But  from  that  eveniDf;  apfao  bore 

Her  kvve-pki&i  diMuil  fauds  to  mi 
And  maideos  on  the  Lesbian  shore 

At    Sappho's   bnming   song    would 
thrill; 
Too  late  might  Phaoo's  self  excuse 
Hit  treacherv  to  so  tweet  a  muse." 
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QUACK  AND  QUACR£RY. 
mr  A  ratueiAX, 


'F«rVjkbi 


TliAC  voQiida  atDtf  mQe»  poiat  hlmk  wonU  lolAfr,! 
Ej  ikilfia  ckjmuit  vitk  gfeat  eon 
Estnct^d  fnan  a  lOften  port,"— ^idPrwiL 

Tbb  bkcorj  of  mankind  mmj  he  aptly  cooiiMJcd  to  m  iJgxag  Hue* 
a  dydn  of  depreasicifis  and  elevations  of  inteliect.  In  all  mgm,  aad 
in  every  couDtry  whicii  haA  reached  a  certAiii  point  oC  ci¥ilixation» 

we  find  •uper&titxon  ami  pore  religion,  credulity  and  sound  judg- 
ment, ignorance  and  wisdom,  alternately  swaying  the  pasiiona  and 
influencing  the  actions  of  the  human  race*  On  a  retrospect  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  society,  we  perceive  that  the  in&at  nation  ts 
doomed  to  groan  under  the  fetters  of  superstition,  forged  on  the 
anvil  of  idolatry,  enchaining  the  mind  to  the  level  of  the  most  de- 
basing credulity  ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  knowledge  advances,  thes0 
bonds  are  loosed,  and  the  delusions  of  a  subtile  and  crafty  p?iesl« 
hood  are  beheld  melting  away  before  the  sun  of  a  purer  faith.  In 
affairs  of  a  more  sublunary  description,  in  morals,  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  even  in  science,  we  perceive  the  same  changes*  the 
law  of  force,  all-powertul  at  first,  yielding  to  a  respect  for  that  of 
justice ;  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  early  trader  giving  way  to  the 
enlarged  views  of  the  modern  merchant ;  whilst  art  and  science,  not 
confined  to  abstract  speculations,  bring  discoveries  undreamed  of  into 
broad  day,  and  render  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life.  Even  as  respects  war.  the  civilized  world  seems,  ever  and 
anon^  advancing  to  adult  age :  the  ambition  of  individuals  fails  to  in- 
volve, in  its  daring  grasp,  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  to  lead  thou- 
sands of  reaiKinable  beings,  totally  uninterested  in  the  event,  into  the 
field  of  contest  and  slaughter.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  man* 
kind,  were  the  changes  always  for  the  belter,  were  the  progress  of 
improvement  uninterrupted;  but,  although  society  rarely  retro- 
grades in  all  points,  at  any  advanced  period,  jet  it  does  so  in  some; 
and  if  it  escapes  the  tyranny  of  the  olJen  superstition,  it  lapses, 
occasionally,  again  under  the  sway  of  mistaken  and  theoretical  doc- 
trines in  religion  and  hi  government.  In  looking  upon  this  picture 
of  society,  it  it  curious  to  observe  how  fixed  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous snd  the  belief  in  the  boastings  of  medical  empiricism  remain* 
amidst  ulJ  these  changes.  Nor  h  this  confined  to  the  uneducated 
portion  ol"  the  people ;  we  find  it  pervading  all  ranks,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  peasant  and  the  statesman,  the 
thoughtleiss  idler  and  the  contemplative  philosopher,  all  seem  to 
rnd>race  the  b&mc  faiths  all  bend  the  knee  before  the  brazen  image 
which  presumption  and  knavery  have  reared  for  their  worship;  and 
all  give  ready  credence  to  the  most  absurd  promises  of  the  most 
Ignorant  preteiulerti,  when  labouring  under  disease.  No  history 
Wiiuld  unveil  more  completely  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  tliaii 
that  orquiickery,  none  raise  a  deeper  biuiili  upon  the  cheek  of  those 
who  woidd  elevate,  almost  to  the  rank  of  divinity^  rational  and  in- 
tellectual man, 

I  liavc  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  converution  which  I 
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held  m  montli  ago  with  an  old  rHentl,  a  country  squire,  who  had  not 
visited  the  raetropolis  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  who,  a  short 
time  lince,  at  length  ventured  to  town  to  be  cured  of  an  old-stand- 
ing and  increasing  gout,  by  what  he  termed  a  true  rail-road  prac- 
tice* agreeable,  rapid,  and  effectual.  Unhappily  for  the  celebrity  of 
his  highly-gifted  doctor,  the  hunting-season  commenced  sooner  than 
the  curative  influence  of  his  pills.  My  friend,  impatient  to  escape 
from  town,  came  to  rae,  like  a  lady  to  the  confessional,  acknowledged 
his  error,  denounced  the  doctor  as  a  humbug,  and  humbly  promised 
to  conform  to  my  advice  respecting  the  future  management  of  his 
healthy  provided  I  would  leave  one  pint  of  port  and  two  glasses  of 
sherry  at  his  daily  disposal,  and  should  not  insist  upon  more  than 
one  banyan  day  of  water-gruel  and  arrow-root,  when  he  ventured  to 
exceed,  by  a  veiy  little^  the  limits  of  my  allowance. 

Honest  Jack  Holmes,  the  individual  in  question,  has  a  rent-roll  of 
fottr  thousand  a-year ;  spends  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  hunt, 
ing  and  other  country  sports,  and  enjoys  to  the  utmost  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  especially  what  he  terms  a  bottle  of  gootl  English 
port,  which  has  no  headache  in  it,  and  can  hurt  no  reasonable  man. 
it  is  in  vain  to  persuade  Jack  that  to  this  genuine  English  beverage^ 
and  other  parts  of  what  is  erroneously  termed  good  living,  he  owes 
the  gout  under  which  he  has  been  labouring  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  which  he  is  now  scarcely 
e^^er  free.  But,  with  all  this  irregularity  in  living,  Jack  is  no  fool ; 
he  is  an  excellent  Justice  of  the  Peace,  knows  well  the  distinguish- 
mg  features  between  crimes  and  indiscretions,  and  haa  lilierality 
eoough*  notwithstanding  a  perfect  Nimrod^  to  acknowledge  that, 
altllOttgh  he  has  the  power  of  transporting  a  poacher,  yet  it  is  a  hard 
•eolmoe,  and  should  be  rarely  executed.  Jack  has  also  as  n^uch 
general  knowledge  as  most  country  gentlemen,  who  have  t>een 
idhiCBted  to  spend  four  thousand  a-year;  but  he  forms  peculiar 
opinions  on  many  subjects  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  upon 
meilicine  in  particular  he  has  notions  decidedly  his  own.  A  medi- 
dnr,  he  contends,  should  act  like  a  horse :  **  When  a  mare,"  says 
he,  '*  has  once  taken  a  leap,  she  will  always  take  the  same  leap 
again*  and  a  medicine  which  has  once  cured  gout,  should  always 
cure  it  ;  if  it  cannot  do  this,  it  is  good  for  nothing."  With  such 
idta«j  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Jack  should  quarrel  with  his  country 
l^iyaician,  and  should  try  successively  every  nostrum,  advertised  to 
cure  the  raaLidy  under  w*hich  he  so  severely  suHers.  Having  met 
with  nothing  but  disappointments,  the  worthy  squire  was  at  length 
advised  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  place  himself  under  the  care  of 
one  of  those  ./i^ulapian  sages  who  have  decided  that  diseases  and 
remedies  are  mere  synonymes ;  that  the  similia  xitNiUbus  is  the  only 
tme  foundation  of  the  heahng  art ;  that  remedies,  in  attacking 
iiJKurii,  do  not  act  on  the  principle  of  ''  pull  baker  pull  devil,"  but 
that  both  disease  and  remedy  are  devils,  and  when  one  enters  a 
body,  he  can  only  be  coaxed  out  of  it  by  the  civilities  of  another  of 
tlieawne  family; — doctors,  in  short, who,  like  miniature-painters,  in 
rdkrence  to  art,  treat  diseases  in  little,  and  carry  their  whole  phur- 
otacopoeia  in  their  breeches  pockets. 

**  1  have  at  length  met  with  a  physician  to  my  mind  !"  exclaimed 
Iny  friend  Jack,  when  I  encountered  him  a  month  ago  in  Regent 
"  "  He  hA3  nothing  to  do  with  your  nauseous  boluses  and 
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I  aamreil  the  wocthy  oqaire  that  in  that  respect  I  accorded  con- 
'  with  his  new  phyakiaK.    We  posted.  Jack  giving  me  a 
It  die  doctor  on  the  first  fitting 
oppoftanity/ 

A  month  passed  away,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the  sqube  until  he 
oncupectedly  entered  'my  consnhing-room  one  momingj  limping 
irith  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  swearing  against  the  homcsopattiJc 
practice,  and  promising,  for  erer  henceforth,  to  live  and  die  in  the 
[c^tiaiate  faith.  *'But  is  it  not  truly  hard,  doctor/'  continued  he, 
«'  that  a  poor  fellow  cannot  be  cured  ?  " 

I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  the  fault  was  on  his  own  side  ; 
and,  from  not  baring  obeyed  orders,  the  disease  had  gained  ground^ 
jis  it  would  do,  in  such  a  case,  even  under  judicious  treatment ;  and 
that  it  had  awfully  progressed  since  he  became  a  patron  of  quacks. 

^'  That  will  do,"  said  he,  '^I  hate  lecturing;  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do,  and  I  will  act  up  to  iL  But  I  cannot  undersstand  why  a  man; 
call  him  what  you  will,  quack  or  mountebank,  if  he  disco  vera  a  n 
medy  for  any  disease  should  not  be  encouraged." 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  had  I  attempted  to  argue  the  point^or 
to  convince  my  worthy  friend  that  no  medicine  can  be  regarded  m 
specific  for  any  disease.  I  assured  him,  however,  that  quackery  was 
not  of  modern  invention  ;  that  it  had  existed  at  every  period  of  the 
world  ;  and  that,  although  in  all  ages  it  had  bound  clown  the  human 
mind  in  the  fetters  of  credulity  and  superstition,  and  had  bent  down 
intellects  of  the  highest  power  to  worship  at  its  shrine,  yet  it  is  » 
less  hateful  on  that  account. 

Jftck  gazed  at  me  as  I  uttered  this  wise  saw,  and  seemed  fully  coiW 
vinced   of  its  truth;    but  like   the  exciseman  in  **  The  Deserted 

Village"— 

**  Although  oonvincedy  h«  would  argue  itill,** 

he  returned  to  the  charge ;  and,  leaning  his  chin  upon  the  head 
^is  stick,  with  a  look  of  indescribable  sagacity^  drawled  out— '*Ko' 
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doctor,  Ull  mc  what  you  think  of  the — the  hydro — hang  i«e  !  I  never 
can  recollect  these  crackjaw  Greek  derivations, — I  mean  the  water* 
cure!    My  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Baronet,  avers  tliat  it  has  been 
.  his  salvation  ;  and  he  assures  me  that  men  who  went  to  Malvern,  with 
I  chalky  knuckles,  swelled  legs,  and  limping  under  crutches,  have  left 
^  it  as  smooth  and  sleek  as  a  three*year-old  filly ;  and  as  capable  of 
dancing  as  those  Breadalbane  men  who  caperetl  in  the  Highland  Hing 
during  the  Queen's  visit  atTaymouth.  What  do  you  think,  doctor?" 
"Think  I*'  said  I,  *^  why,   I  fear  the  water  cure  would  be  cold 
comfort  to  you,  Jack.     How  should  you  like  to  hunt  with  a  table- 
cloth, steeped  in  cold  water,  bound  round  your  waist  —  and  to  swal- 
low a  gallon  of  the  limpid  eliitir  during  the  day  ?     I  have  heard  you 
aay  you  could  never  swallow  water — it  caused  a  spaam  in  the  gullet/* 
"Ah,   doctor  I"  replied  ray  pertinacious  opponent,   *^  why  bring 
that  up  now  when  you  have  told  me  a  hundred  times  you  did  not 
believe  it?     Biit  it  is  quite  true;  I   never  could  get  down   water. 
Habit,  doctor !  habit  is  all  powerful.     My  old  aunt  Maria  brought 
me  up   on  port  wine:  it  was  mother's  milk  to  me.     It  was  the  best 
thing  I  got  at  Ciimbridge.     I  have  hunted  upon  it ;  slept  upon  it ; 
L  fattened  upon  it ;  and,  on  my  soul,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  true  Elixir 
}  I  iim,     A  glass  of  good  genuine  port  can  hurt  no  rnan." 

How  delightful  it  is  to  deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  those 
sinsj  whose  Circean  fascinations  have  ensnared  us,  are  not  likely  to 
be  productive  of  the  evils  predicted  to  be  the  result  of  their  indul- 
gence, because  a  few  have  escaped  tbem*  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
the  worthy  squire  with  respect  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  battle  of  his 
adored  beverage.  To  affirm  that  gout  lay  in  every  made- dish,  and 
every  ghiss  of  port,  was  apocryphal  ;  and  as  unconvincing  lo  the 
worthy  squire  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  fox-chase  was  not  the 
most  sublime  of  sublunary  enjoyments.  I  agreed,  therefore,  to  allow 
my  patient  one  glass  of  port,  and  one  of  sherry^  provided  he  would 
forego  carries  and  other  savoury  dishes,  and  renounce  quackery  ; 
i»d  upon  these  condions  only  would  I  attempt  to  cure  him. 

Jack  reluctantly  assented  to  the  former  part  of  my  terms  ;  but  ere 
he  capitulated,  he  was  determined  to  open  one  more  battery  upon 
what  he  r^arded  my  weakest  point ;  and,  therefore,  he  requested  to 
be  informed  "  in  what  quackery  differed  from  medical  science,  pro- 
vided the  one  cured  diseases  as  certainly  as  the  other  }'* 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
U»  the  worthy  squire  without  entering  into  a  long  physiological  dis- 
qoi&ition  which  he  could  not  understand.  I  endeavoured  to  place  be- 
fore birn  the  absurdities  of  the  different  charlatanic  systems  whicli 
ll^had  tried^and  by  whose  influence,  for  a  time,  his  Reason  had  been 
kicked  out  of  doors  to  give  place  to  his  Imagination,  of  which,  how* 
«ver»  he  had  gradually  found  himself  the  dupe,  in  all  of  them. 

I  proved  to  him  that  the  Mustard-seed  cure,  wliich  at  one  time  was' 
tile  nige^  and,  during  which,  every  lady  carried  a  pound  of  mustards 

^neds  in  her  pocket,  if  she  had  one, — in  her  reticule,  if  slie  had  not, 
%ith  a  table-spoon  to  measure  the  dose,  was  only  adapted  to  make 
a  kitdien-garden  of  his  stomach,  for  half  the  seeds  were  never  di- 
giwted,  and  the  remainder  germinated  from  the  heat  and  moisture  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  They  had  promised  to  him,  however, 
ittedom  from  gout,  renewed  youth,  and  lengthened  years.  The 
llome  atore  of  mustard-seeds  was  exhausted,  and  cargoes  were  ordcv- 
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Tfait  fwmtdf  wms  a  mere  reriral  of  a  pettice  of  the  prince  of 
tnmdkM,  Pjraeekia,  who  Ured  in  the  ■Luctiitb  cenntrf ,  sua  boasted 
tkat  the  m^enef  reKered  ^ont,  cured  eoBTulnoiis,  restored  jouth  to 
tbe  aged,  and  protracted  life  to  an  mdcfoite  period.  Alas  for  poor 
Piaraeelsitf !  tbe  magDet»  like  a  propbet^  had  do  honoor  in  its  own 
eoaiftrjr ;  tl  was  not  employed  in  the  doctor's  own  case»  and  Paraoel* 
sus  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  oiraiire  power  of  tbe  magnet 
wat  sl\m  most  wioelj  diffused  orer  this  coomiy  in  the  form  of  metal* 
lie  tractors,  or  Perklnean  medicine,  carlj  in  the  present  centurjr. 

"  I  aiu  old  enough^  my  dear  Jack/*  said  I,  "to  have  witnessed  the 
alK powerful  influence — the  contagious  nature  of  credulity  on  tlisl 
occasion*  Like  the  charm  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the  whole  attention  of 
the  public  was  absorbed  by  these  wonder-working  bodkins,  for  such 
they  sctually  were.  Did  pain  attack  any  one,  out  came  the  tmcton 
from  the  pocket  of  some  'Lady  Bountiful*  to  put  it  to  flight.  A 
gentleman  met  with  an  accident  in  hastily  descending  a  flight  of 
ktepi ;  bis  ankle  was  sprained,  so  that  being  unable  to  rise,  his  ser* 
vantfl  carried  him  to  a  sofa,  and  immediately  set  the  tractors  at 
work.     1  will  give  you  the  result  in  his  own  words." 

"  *  After  continumg,*  said  he,  *the  operation  for  liAeen  minutet, 
tbe  pain  seemed  to  leave  me,  as  if  I  had  taken  it  off  with  my  stock- 
itig.  It  appeared  to  descend  lower  and  lower  upon  my  foot,  till  at 
length  I  tiiook  it  off  at  my  toes.* 

•*  The  celebrity  of  the  tractors,  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly 
worked   by  old  ladies  and  the  clergy,  began  after  some  time  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  roused  Dr.  Hay- 
Sarth,  of  Hfttli,  to  investigate  the  principle  upon  which  the  extraor*. 
inury  rcnultn  every  day  witnessed  were  founded. 

**  *  Their  reputation  in  Bath/  says  Dr. Haygarth,  ^prevailed  even 
among  persons  of  rank  and  underBtanding,  and  eonseauently  de« 
mandeil  the  investigation  of  physicians;'  and  he  set  himself  seriously 
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to  the  Usk.  His  first  experimenU  were  rnade  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
tractors,  the  shape  of  the  real  ones,  and  painted  to  resemble  them 
in  colour.  These  were  employed  upon  five  rheumatic  patients^  who 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  and  who  had  suffered  with  pain- 
ful, awelled  joints.  On  the  first  trial,  the  wooden  tractors  were  drawn 
over  the  skin  so  as  to  touch  it  in  the  slightest  manner ;  but,  such  is 
the  force  of  imagination,  the  most  powerful  effects  were  produced, 
even  by  this  first  application.  All  the  patients  affirmed  that  their 
pains  were  relieved;  one  of  them  felt  his  knee  warmer,  and  he  as« 
mred  the  experimenter  that  he  could  walk  better,  which  he  demon- 
itraled  with  great  satisfaction*  One  was  easier  for  nine  hours,  and 
till  be  wefit  to  bed^  when  the  pain  returned  ;  and  a  third  affirmed, 
that  he  had  a  tingling  sensation  for  two  hours.  On  the  second  day 
the  real  b-actors  were  used,  with  exactly  the  same  results. 

*'  During  these  and  similar  trials,  it  was  found  that  much  of  the 
benefit  depended  on  the  solemnity  with  which  the  process  of  touch- 
ing with  the  tractors  was  performed ;  and  the  good  effect  was  still 
more  striking  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  wonderful  cures  which 
the  tractors  were  said  to  have  performed  were  related*  Now,  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  my  worthy  friend,  is  an  obstinate  disease,  and  in 
many  instances  an  incurable  one ;  yet  four  of  the  patients  believed 
that  they  were  immediately  relieved  by  the  false  tractors :  '  indeed,' 
addi  I>r.  Hay  garth,  'the  success  of  these  wooden  pegs  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  exaggerated  stories  which  had  been  reported  in  every 
Mdliiany  with  increased  amazement  and  credulity/ 

■^  Similar  experiments  were  tried  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary  with 
tractor*  made  of  lead;  fpood,  iron-naiU  covered  with  wax,  bone, 
slate-pcnril,  tobacco-pipes^  and  gingerbread  were  also  emploved,  and 
ill  occasionally  with  the  same  success.  In  one  case,  in  which  the 
patient  had  been  informed  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  trac* 
tew  waa  always  preceded  by  pain,  the  application  of  the  false  trac- 
(ora  demonstrated  how  certainly  the  mind  influences  the  body  in 
the  manner  which  it  is  prepared  to  anticipate.  In  one  minute  the 
ballent  fell  the  pain  coming  on,  until  the  limb  became  warm  ;  when 
K  ro#e  higher  up,  and  increased  in  severity  :  in  two  minutes  it  was 
«o  actitet  darting  towards  the  collar  bonCj  that  it  could  be  borne  no 
loiiger.  The  patient  then  went  to  bed,  and  perspired  profusely. 
On  the  following  day  the  same  effects  were  produced  ;  in  two  mi^ 
natea  the  pain  was  very  acute  at  the  elbow  and  collar-bone  ;  in  four 
MitHitea  ine  patient  became  very  uneasy,  looked  very  red  in  the 
fiee,  MXkd  begged  that  the  operation  might  be  discontinued.  He 
aeot  to  bed  with  a  pulse  at  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and,  three 
^vsrtera  ©fan  hour  afterwards,  he  said  'he  was  in  more  pain  than 
irheo  a  surgeon  took  five  pieces  of  bone  from  his  leg,  in  a  compound 
hetore^  which  he  unfortunately  met  w  ith  in  Wales/ 

"  Bet,  wonderful  as  are  these  instances  of  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  on  the  body^  there  are  certain  bounds  to  its 
powers  over  the  animal  economy  ;  and  although  it  is  equal  to  the 
prevention  of  periodical  pains,  yet  experiments  made  in  the  same 
lafirmary  proved  that  the  tractors,  consequently  the  imagination, 
cotilil  not  stimulate  the  lymphatics  to  a  removal  of  newly-formed 
bone,  deposited  in  a  joint  that  rendere<l  the  arm  immoveable,  nor 
eocihl  they  restore  strength  to  parts  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of 
nenrona   infiaence,  to  ligaments  or  tendons.      Imagination    alone 
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Toanelf  to  the  i ^_     

kftf  often  been  prodocdTe  of  food  in  diwMr,  iltfcwigil  not  when 
applied  to  a  gosCr  fooL.  Von  loond  it  a  wone  deril  tbnB  tlwt  it  was 
intended  to  expeC  and  tkere£xe  qoicklj  icnonneed  iL*  The  equre 
bit  his  lip§ ;  the  very  rceoBection  of  it  m  feartwe.  I  wai  cnid 
cnoogh  to  pe«  on  to  anotbcr  Kve  snbject: — Jforuee'^  PUb.  They 
were  rcoonuncnded  to  him  bj  an  antiqaitcd  qy"*«ff  in  his  m  j^liTimir 
hood,  who  took  tvelre  for  a' dote:  bat  she  night  have  taken  a  i 

with  impanity ;  the  was  perfect  parchment,  oomplctelj  mn , 

and  capable  of  redstiag the  most  powerful  drastici.  Thieynearlv  vie- 
^  the  poor  squire — expelled  alliiis  radical  moistan^  and  raduecd 


timized  the  poor  squire — expelledalll 
him  almost  to  a  thread-puier.  Still  he  went  on,  incifaiing  the  doee 
bj  the  old  lady's  advice,  aJ though  he  swore  at  their  action  ;  butther 
had  driven  the  gout  from  iu  stronghold  in  the  foot.  The  triumph 
of  the  pills,  however,  was  of  short  duration;  the  enemy,  dislodged 
from  the  outworks,  attacked  the  citadel :  the  "^^^^^  became  the 
seat  of  gout — the  grave  yawned  for  the  squire  and,  but  for  fanndy. 
opium,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  it  must  have  closed  upon  him*  to  the 
great  Joy  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  whom  he  hated  as  truly  as  a  haid 
frost  m  the  coursing-season.  Jack  acknowledged  that  he  had  acted 
foolishly,  "  for  how,"  said  he,  '*  could  I  exj^  a  disease  in  the  foot 
to  be  cured  by  draining  the  bowels."  I  smiled  at  his  reasoning,  but 
left  him  to  meditate  upon  it,  as  the  idea  strengthened  his  enmity  to 
the  College  of  Health  and  the  pills.  <'  They  are  swan-shot,  and  kill 
wherever  the^  hit ;"  was  the  usual  terminaUon  of  his  anathema. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  stimulants,  in  relieving  the  mnt  in 
the  stomach,  aided  greatly  the  eulogies  that  were  daily  poured  forth 
in  the  squire's  hearing,  on  the  miraculous  curative  powers  cibrmmdg 
and  tall.  The  clergy  and  the  ladies  were  the  chief  supporters  of 
this  panacea ;  the  former  because  they  have  always  been  dabblers  ia 
specifics^  the  latter  because  they  found  the  compound  most  oomfbrt- 
able  to  the  stomach,  more  especially  some  who  dispensed  with  the 
Mlt     The  squire  commencea  the  system  with  the  atmost  faith  in 
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ts  sanative  influence.  Alas!  the  frailty  of  human  anticipations! 
The  foot  became  again  the  victim  of  the  iron  scourge  of  the  d  era  on  ; 
the  torture  increased  after  every  dose  of  the  remedy  ;  the  part 
swelled^  reddened,  and  glistened  like  a  mirror  ;  not  only  the  toe  but 
the  whole  foot  and  ankle  became  involved  in  the  disease;  sleep  fled 
the  eyes ;  the  temper  became  irritable ;  Jack  quarrelled  with 
his  best  friends,  until^  fortunately  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  ex- 
cess of  his  sufferings,  he  deserted  the  diet,  sent  for  his  legitimate 
physician,  and  was  once  more  set  upon  his  legs. 

The  squire's  last  freak  was  the  Homoeopathic  Kffstcm^  as  before  re* 
lated;  znd  he  would  have  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  water* 
cure,  had  I  not  placed  before  him  the  catalogue  of  his  follies,  and 
had  not  his  instinctive  abhorrence  of  water  led  him  to  hesitate  before 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  I^Ialvern.  Jack  appeared  so  humbled  by 
my  recital,  that  I  pitied  him  ;  and,  as  a  consolation,  assured  him, 
tnt  bis  failing  was  not  a  solitary  one.  nor  confined  to  the  present 
a|fe.  **  I  could  amuse  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  a  month,  with  stories 
of  the  tyrannical  sway  of  credulity  over  the  human  intellect;  but  I 
will  mention  a  few  only  of  the  most  ridiculous/* 

Doctor  Fennly,  physician  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  obtained  a 
commission  from  that  monarch  to  discover  the  Elixir  Viia%  a  uni- 
versal medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  wounds,  and  fractures^ 
and  for  prolonging  life,  and  maintaining  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  body,  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
of  time.  Not  only  the  king,  but  the  people  generally,  believed  the 
|Mi8sibiHty  of  discovering  such  an  elixir.  About  the  same  perioil,  a 
toad,  dried  by  heat  and  reduced  to  powder,  was  lauded  as  a  remedy 
for  gcnit ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  never- failing  cure  for  broken 
hoae%,  dislocated  joints,  **  or  any  grief  in  the  bones  or  sinews,*'  was 
oil  of  swallows,  made  by  pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar 
with  nearly  as  many  dinerent  herbs,  "  For  a  quinsy,"  says  Mark- 
ham,  "give  the  party  to  drink  the  herb  called  mouse-ear,  steeped  in 
tie  or  beer  ;  and  look  when  you  see  a  swine  rub  himself,  and  there, 
upon  the  same  place,  rub  a  slick  stone^  and  then  with  it  slick  all  the 
iwelling,  and  it  will  cure  it/'  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  humanity  and  the  delicacy  of  our  forefathers  when  we 
read  of  such  remedies.  The  only  other  instance  of  credulity  wliich 
I  shall  notice,  is  one  free  from  indelicacy,  but  not  less  resting  upon 
deception  than  many  of  the  empirical  pretensions  of  our  own  times^ 
I  refer  to  the  royal  touch  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or  kings'  eviK  as  it 
iattmied, — a  name  evidently  originating  in  the  cure. 

Tbis  atiperstidon  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
kmor;  and  nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  influence  of 
miud  over  body  than  the  cures  which  sometimes  followed  its  employ- 
mem.  In  1349,  Bishop  Bradwardine  wrote  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  the  royal  touch  in  terms  that  could  only  proceed  from  one  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  '*  Whoever  thou  art,  t> 
Christian/*  says  he,  "who  deniest  miracles,  come  and  see  with  thine 
own  eyes,  come  into  England  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  and 
bring  with  thee  any  Christian  aiHicted  with  the  kings'  evil;  and 
though  it  be  very  ugly»  deep^  and  inveterate,  he  will  cure  him  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  prayer,  benediction,  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  the  imposition  of  hands/'  Now,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  this 
venerable  writer  detailed  what  he  conceived  to  be  true,  although  he 
was  rsther  deceived,  or  deceived  himself. 
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f ,  that  when  die 
1526,  at 
where  he  in- 
bj  <*aboot 
igli"  cvH,  men  their  knees, 
r^  iMciiaea  eier?  <Nie  of 
wkhhis'  "  '  '  \, 
r,  distil^ 
And  that  donep  he  said 
certars  piaiet*  ev«r  tftCH^  and  tUna  wanted  hit  hands,  and  so  came 
in»h»chMBfc€taadanaer,  ^  hue,*  as  says  Ca If  ndiihj**iBBy  lord  dined 
withy«.**  

dae  to  tiiie  dacr9wtMK  af  the  abaaner.    In  ffbtfand,  aaoney  and 

Bai  cfcdoIxtT  aadsaipcrsdtMn,  when  once  their  inlloence  becomes 
apparent,  are  taken  adrmnage  af  bj  knaves  and  impoators  for  inter- 
ested porpoacsw  Okie  Cuatiarli^  in  IreiaBd,  in  the  middle  of  the 
frrentcemh  ccntnrT,  inetended  chat  he  oonld  cure  the  eyii  bj  tbe 
stroke  €4  hb  hand,  VidMMit  meilicinrt.  Among  others,  Flamstrad, 
tbe  astronomer,  when  a  lad  «f  nineteen,  was  sent  to  him  to  be  toucb- 
ed.  Flamstcod  recciTed  no  benefit,  hot  he  stated  that  "  he  was  eye- 
witness of  sereral  cnresL**:; 

"  It  would  be  no  dificuk  task,,  m j  worthy  Iriend,"  said  I,  '*  in 
concluding  mr  recital,  to  cooTince  jon  that  any  cures  effected  by 
these  means  were  pnrclT  the  reanlt  of  the  conviction  that  aupematn- 
ral  agency  was  employed  in  effecting  them."  The  squire  looked 
incredulous ;  but  gave'  up  his  opinion,  and  promised  to  adhere  in 
future  to  the  legitimate  &culty.  1  have  my  doubts  of  his  stalnlity ; 
there  is  an  almost  innate  disposition  to  run  after  new  doctrines,  and 
to  beliere  the  attempU  which  are  too  often  intended  to  impose  upon 
our  credulity.  Empiricism  battens  on  the  ftailty  of  human  natore : 
"  bad  men  its  instruments,  weak  men  its  prey."  lime  and  expe- 
rience, indeed,  tend  to  verify  the  remark  of  Edmund  Burke  that, 
'*  tbe  wearing  out  of  an  old,  only  serves  to  put  the  fraudulent  upon 
the  invention  of  a  new,  delusion.  Unluckily,  too,  the  credulity  of 
dupes  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  invention  of  knaves." 

*  Carendish'i  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolaey,  edited  by  Singen,  3nd  Edit  p.  168. 

t  We  shall  wonder  hm  at  the  firm  mdence  m  ercn  learned  biabopa  in  tbeie 
rtiret,  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  10th  oentory  the  belief  in  witdicrift  was  ftneral ; 
and  at  lo  low  an  ebb  was  the  tide  of  intellect,  that  it  was  a  fwnnian  custom,  ia 
■earching  for  a  body  which  was  drowned,  to  alBx  upon  a  float  of  wood  a  small  era- 
cifiz  and  a  lighted  candle,  and  having  Mt  it  afloat  on  the  rivsr^  to  watch  wham  H 
stood  still,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  body  wooM  be  fonad  uaisr  that  Sfoc 

f  Bailey's  Life  and  Obsenrations  of  f1amttesd« 
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A    FLIGHT   SKETCH 
BV    ALFRED    CROW  QUILL. 

I  TKBCW  mj  knapsack  on  the  ground  and  was  soon  at  tutl  length 
besideit;  roy  companion  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  same  grassy  couch,  for  he  well  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting 
up  again  under  the  stiffening  and  foot-galling  effects  of  a  thirty  miles' 
walk,  which  we  had  taken^  staff  in  hand,  in  search  of  the  antiquarian 
spots,  hallowed  by  time  and  history.  My  companion  at  1a«t  seated 
himself  by  my  side  with  a  heavy  sigh,  afVer  having  looked  around 
in  vain  for  a  friendly  village  spire  to  direct  us  to  some  hostelrie 
where  we  might  hang  up  owr  pilgrim  staves,  and  rest  from  the 
almost  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun.  In  vitin  we  turned  our 
cars  to  listen  for  the  sweet  sound  of  sonte  gurgling  brook  whereat 
we  might  moisten  our  parched  lips,  and  wash  the  dust  from  our 
eye«.  No  sound,  howeveri  but  the  faint  bleating  of  the  sheep  that 
seemed  stuck  against  the  almost  precipitous  downs  at  our  back, 
and  the  tiny  bark  of  the  distant  dog,  greeted  us.  My  ideas 
were  joat  getting  into  that  stale  of  blissiul  confusion  which  is  the 
threshold  of  sleep ;  another  moment  I  should  have  knocked  and  gone 
in,  but  for  the  bell  of  some  church  near,  which,  sounding  out  its  even- 
ing summons,  started  me  up  not  quite  half  awake,  and  I  fancied  that 
I  had  arrived  at  some  friendly  inn,  and  was  ringing  a  gigantic  bell 
for  the  waiter  to  bring  in  a  dozen  bottles  of  soda-water. 

1  turned  to  my  tired  companion,  who  was  watching  the  fleeting 
clouds  with  a  determination  of  making  his  bed  where  he  was  tying, 
and  nudged  him  with  my  staff;  we  listened,  and  the  breeze  again 
bore  to  us  the  w*elcorae  sound.  Never  did  dinner-bell  ring  so  de- 
lightfully to  the  ears  of  half- famished  people^  as  that  bell  from  the 
humble  village  spire :  the  sound  seemed  animated  with  a  desire  to 
play  at  bopeep  with  us,  dancing  and  revelling  in  the  air  like  a  wild 
spirit,  almost  tangible;  anil  anon  it  was  carried  away  upon  the 
breeze,  seeming  to  mock  us  amid:«t  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance. 
Our  knapsacks  were  shouldered  and  our  staves  grasped,  as  we 
arose  with  o  vigorous  determination  to  follow  the  inconstant  sound. 
We  started,  bat  with  no  very  elegant  gait,  upon  the  rough  and  un- 
even path,  picking  out  most  gingerly  the  patches  of  greensward  and 
sheltering  side  of  the  hedges. 

Few  words  passed  between  us — all  our  jocularity  we  had  left  on  the 
ffteep  side  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  Our  poetical  excla* 
mations,  that  had  fallen  from  us  at  every  step  early  in  the  day,  such 
as  "  Beautiful  !*'  "  Delicious  !"  were  all  gone,  or  only  applied  by  our 
imagination  to  draughts  of  ale  or  lamb-chops,  ham  and  eggs,  or  any 
other  hoped-for  condiments,  O  happy  sight  I  at  the  corner  of  a  copse 
we  law  a  stile — we  reached  it  and  sat  down  upon  it  with  the  full  as- 
surance tliat  we  approached  some  village.  After  resting  for  a  few 
nuDutes,  we  coaxed  our  tired  legs  over  it,  and  entered  a  green  lane 
abaded  to  perfect  coolness  by  rows  of  stately  trees,  such  as  are  only 
•een  in  the  approaches  to  the  fine  manorial  houses  of  the  olden  time. 
At  the  end  we  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  front  of  the 
grey  old  church,  the  bell  of  which  had  so  perplexed  us,  buried  as  it 
was  asfiidst  the  surrounding  foliage.  We  soon  emerged  from  our 
pleaaaDt  shade  into  the  village,  and  saw  the  last  of  the  sun  that  had 
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been  frying  irs  all  day,  and  who,  seeing  us  near  a  positive  shelter 
and  out  of  lii&  power,  sneaked  off  to  bed  with  a  blush  on  his  face,  as 
if  aslmmed  of  having  grilled  two  poor  devils  so  unmercifully. 

The  sign  of  "  The  White  Horse"  swung  invitingly  from  the  arm 
of  an  old  oak,  opposite  to  a  most  pictures  que- looking  inn,  at  the  door 
of  which  sat  a  large  rosy  figure  of  a  man  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  enjoy- 
ing his  pipe  and  a  mug  of  ale  with  the  most  enviable  composure. 
He  peeped  at  us  inquiringly  from  under  the  broad  shelter  of  a  large 
straw  hat,  and  kept  puffing  out  his  cloud  until  we  turned  ofi'thenwd 
to  enter  his  door :  the  touch  of  the  hat  and  the  '*  Good  evening," 
with  a  loud  call  of  '*  House  T*  soon  bespoke  the  landlord* 

We  uttered  no  useless  w*ord  until  we  had  slaked  our  tormenting 
thirst  in  deep  draughts  of  cold  brilliant  ale,  "  worth  a  guinea  a 
quart/'  No  drop  was  left  in  the  measure — not  even  sufficient  to  wet 
a  fly  over  the  ^-oles  of  his  boots.  The  host's  eye  sparkled  as  he 
watched  our  full  enjoyment  of  his  universal  medicine ;  and  he 
chuckled  as  he  asked,  with  a  knowing  look,  how  we  liked  that  ale. 
Our  mute  answer  was  a  smile  and  the  reversing  our  measures,  from 
which  dropped  no  tear  for  the  departed  :  there  was  a  whole  lodge  of 
freemasonry  in  his  winks ;  we  were  brothers  from  that  moment. 

He  bustled  about,  showing  us  our  clean,  white,  sweet-smelling 
bed-roomsj  the  windows  of  which  were  shaded  by  the  honeysuckle 
and  clematis,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  light,  which  was  most 
grateful  to  us  after  the  garish  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  Herej 
after  arranging  our  knapsacks  and  having  the  benefit  of  a  copious  ab- 
lution, we  found  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  state  to  join  our  landlord 
at  his  porch.  Here  we  found  him  m  ith  old-fashioned  high-backed  arm 
chairs  placed  for  us  commodiou^ly  round  the  little  oak^tablc  ;  he 
bustled  about  in  the  evident  anticipation  of  a  cozy  chat  and  something 
new  from  such  a  wandering-looking  couple  as  we  were.  After  see- 
ing our  orders  attended  to,  he  relapsed  with  a  heavy  sigh  into  silence, 
with  rustic  politeness  waiting  for  us  to  open  the  ball. 

Across  the  little  used  road,  immediately  opposite,  ran  a  shallow 
brook,  evidently  a  tributary,  with  many  otherSi  to  Eome  large  gather* 
ingof  waters,  the  rush  of  which  sounded  soothingly  not  very  far  from 
the  spot ;  a  thickly  vegetated  bank  rose  out  of  its  moist  bed,  crowned 
with  majestic  old  trees,  that  feathered  away  in  the  clear  blue  sky  und 
gave  shelter  to  a  cawing  family  of  rooks. 

An  extensive  meodow*like  slope,  darkened  with  the  foliage  of 
many  trees,  was  occupied  by  grazing- cattle  lying  upon  the  green* 
sward  in  picturesque  forms,  cliew  ing  the  cud  and  enjoying  the  cool 
of  the  evening*  Near  the  centre  of  this  meadow  rose  a  pile  of  rubble 
and  limestone,  covered  with  dark^green  ivy,  looking  like  an  old 
gable  of  some  primitive  convent,  having  a  small  lancet  window  only 
left  on  its  extreme  point,  which  appeared  to  struggle  to  uprear  itself 
from  the  embraces  of  the  Bnake-fike  ivy  that  revelled  in  a  thousand 
tortuous  folds  around  its  base* 

'*Ah,  gentlemen!"  sighed  the  landlord,  ^'you're  looking  at  lliai 
corner  bit;  it's  now  all  that's  left  of  a  fine  old  mansion.  In  my  re* 
membrance  it  was  a  noble  old  place.  The  avenue  by  which  yoa 
Cisme  here  was,  fii\y  years  ago,  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  grand 
entrance.  It  Kounded  to  the  cheers  of  many  a  noble  huntsman,  and 
many  a  handsome  dame;  it  was  a  perfect  paradise t  but  an  evil 
spirit  entered,  and  its  grand  halls  have  gradually  become  the  grazing* 
ground  of  cattle,  and  the  old  family  name  has  passed  away  for  ever.** 
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Our  four  literary  ears  pricked  up  with  sheer  delight  at  this  little 
exortlium  of  our  worthy  host ;  we  saw  a  nia(;nificent  tale  in  perspec* 
live — a  jewel  for  our  gathering  wallets.  We  looked  upon  his  jolly 
face»  which  was  mightily  changed ;  it  had  grown  big  with  mystery — 
it  spoke  voluTnes*  We  dared  hartlly  venture  an  exciamation,  fearing 
he  might  be  timid,  and  excuse  himself  the  narration.  But,  no;  we 
had  evidently,  with  great  good  luck,  fallen  upon  the  DUettr,  or  tale* 
teller  of  the  neighbourhood ;  for  at\cr  slightly  prompting  him  with 
looks  of  eager  curiosity,  and  an  "Indeed  I"  antl  an  *'^Ashow,good  land- 
lord ?"  he,  with  as  modest  a  look  as  such  a  jolly  face  could  put  on, 
commenced,  with  many  apologies,  and  a  careful  filling  of  his  pipe, 
the  following  taJe — 

•'  When  I,  gentlemen,  was  no  higher  than  this  table,  a  noble  house 
rtood  upon  that  ground  you  look  upon,  and  dark  and  neglected  as  it 
iww  looks,  it  then  was  the  sure  resting-place  and  refuge  for  the  foot- 
sore wanderer.  The  doors  of  fine  old  English  hospitality  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  succour  the  poor  and  the  lielpless. 

♦•When  the  good  old  squire  died,  I  c^n  well  remember  the  feeling 
of  childisli  awe  that  fell  upon  me  as  I  looked  in  the  sad  faces  of  all 
ifound  me,  and  the  silent  multitude  standing  bareheaded  beside  that 
good  man*8  grave.  He  left  an  only  son  alone  in  the  world,  for  his 
wife's  death  had  preceded  his  some  years.  This  son  was  quite  a  boy, 
abqut  thirteen  or  fourteen  :  I  think  I  see  him  now,^ — a  pale  stripling, 
standing  out  from  amidst  the  throng  of  friends  as  chief  mourner ; 
every  heart  pitied  him,  for  each  also  felt  he  ha<l  lost  a  father. 
Cli>M?  at  the  back  stood  a  youth  some  two  years  hissenior^ — his  cousin 
tifnry^ — who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  as  a  companion.  Ilis 
f^ll»er.  the  old  squire's  younger  brother,  left  his  mother  a  yoting 
widow,  who  soon  formed  another  marriage,  and  left  her  child  under 
lljc  care  of  his  uncle,  who  had  well  discharged  his  trust,  for  he  had 
sliared  equally  the  advantages  of  the  son  and  heir, 

"He  was  unlike  his  cousin  in  every  respect ;  for  though  a  noble 
boj,  his  Spanish- looking  face,  inherited  from  his  brimette  mother, 
had  always  a  haughty  and  repulsive  look^  s>o  different  from  the  open, 
fiir  face  and  blue  eye  of  his  younger  cousin  :  and  as  different  were 
their  dispositions ;  for  the  young  squire  gathered  golden  opinions 
wherever  he  went,  whilst  the  cousin  was  met  with  fear  and  di^like 
from  his  arbitrary  and  overbearing  conduct.  He  was  dnugcrously 
proud  for  one  so  situated,  and  with  a  scant  property  he  continually 
Md  to  give  place  to  the  heir  ;  and  the  feeling  of  being  second  galled 
him  daily,  and  irritated  a  fiery  and  uncontroHab!e  temper. 

"The  churchyard  scene  appeared  like  a  dream  to  mc  ;  but  though 
ID  young  at  the  time,  1  can  remember  the  instinctive  feeling  of  love 
1  had  towards  one  cousin,  and  the  dread  1  yhvays  ilh  at  the 
approach  of  the  other. 

«'  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  cousins  became  young  men.  The  guard- 
ians lelected  a  careful  tutor,  and  sent  the  heir  and  his  cousin  on  their 
travels.  The  old  steward  was  my  fiither.  He  was  left  as  almoner 
to  his  young  and  benevolent  master,  with  strict  injunctions  that  tfic 
Hall  shouhl  be  the  same  as  if  he  were  at  home,  and  that  if  he,  as  he 
Slid,  *  lefl  for  a  \vhile  the  hearth-stone  of  his  good  father,  it  must 
never  grow  cold,' 

•*  My  father  from  time  to  time  received  letters  from  abroad,  with 
tiKftructions  from  the  young  squire  as  to  improvements  and  altera- 
lions  in  the  place,  and  farms  that  he  wished  to  be  completed  bclote 
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his  return,  which  he  intended  should  be  prior  to  his  coming  of  age, 
—  an  event  he  thought  that  could  be  only  properly  celebrated  be- 
I  neath  the  roof  of  his  ancestors,  and  amidst  the  loving  hearta  that  he 
,  might  well  call  his  own. 

'*  Travel   in  tho$e  days  was  a  thing  of  much  time  and  no  little 

[danger^  and  letters  were  few  and  far  between;  and  proud  was  ray 

I  father,  to  dole  out  to  eager  and  interested  listeners  paragraphs  of  his 

r  beloved  patron's  letters,  wherein  he  described  scenes  of  wonder  and 

beauty  in  foreign  lands,  then  little  known  or  heard  of  in  a  remote 

village  like  ours.     When  it  was  known  he  had  received  one  of  these 

to  us  all-important  missives,  he  would  have  a  continued  levee  in  the 

Hall,— or  when  he  walked  out,  a  tail  like  a  Highland  chie(\ain,  which 

followed  him  with  untiring  pertinacity  to  pick  up  the  smallest  scrap, 

and  then  rush  to  the  old  and  feeble,  who  were  unable  to  accompany 

them,  and  retail  the  detightful  news,  and  calculate  the  how  long  it 

was  to  the  happy  day  of  his  return, 

"  Some  few  weeks  before  his  expected  arrival,  notified  by  his 
guardian  to  my  father,  under  whose  care  every  preparation  for  his 
reception  was  confided,  a  knot  of  the  old  heads  of  the  village  were 
collected  in  deep  conclave  beneath  the  broad  arms  of  an  ancient  oak, 
which  had  throw^n  its  dark  8ha<lows  across  the  grand  approach  to 
the  Hall  for  centuries,  and  still  flourished  greenly,  to  welcome 
another  heir  to  the  domain,  of  which  he  alone  seemed  to  be  the 
perpetual  king.  Upon  its  gnarled  and  twisted  roots  sat  the  synod, 
selected  by  my  father  as  council  upon  the  forthcoming  fete,  with  iti 
garlands,  ox^roasting,  dancing,  and  festivities  without  end.  I  was 
Bien  a  tall  youth,  and  well  remember  the  important  looks  of  the 
L  cbcwen  few,  who  seemed  to  have  a  weight  of  no  little  magnitude  on 
^tbdr  shoulders,  almost  too  great  for  them  to  bear*  Their  delibera- 
tions were  disturbed  by  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  soon,  approaching 
rapidly  through  the  trees,  appeared  a  post*chaJse  and  four.  As  they 
neared  our  party,  the  features  of  our  young  master's  guardian  appear- 
ed at  the  window.  The  post-boy  stopped  at  his  signal,  and  he  beckon- 
ed my  father  towards  him  whom  he  had  got  into  the  chaise  ;  the  door 
was  then  closed,  and  they  disappeared  behind  the  copse  on  their  way 
to  the  Hall,  and  left  us  only  to  look  with  astonishment  on  each  other. 
•*  We  followed  slowly,  and  arriving  before  the  grand  front,  I  cn- 
fered,  and  found  the  domestics  in  tears  j  my  heart  sank  within  me 
at  the  i'earful  news  —  our  beloved  young  master *8  death  I  He  bad 
fallen  into  a  chasm  of  the  glaciers,  and  his  body  had  never  been 
recovered.  His  cousin,  who  had  been  his  companion,  had  been 
severely  ill  since  from  the  shock,  but  would  be  in  England  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  brought  the  fatal  news  of  our 
bereavement  and  his  gain,  for  he  was  now  undisputed  heir  to  the 
large  domain  of  his  uncle. 

**  In  a  few  melancholy  days  he  did  return.  No  heartfelt  welcome 
hailed  the  master  to  his  home — no  joyous  revelling  or  smiting  faces 
crowded  round  the  house  of  his  childhood  ;  the  deep  gloom  of  even- 
ing fell  like  a  mourning  pall  over  its  noble  front,  and  the  wind 
moaned  in  fitful  gusts  through  the  broad  avenues,  as  if  bewailing 
the  absence  of  the  noble  heir,  whose  body  lay  in  the  cold  and  un. 
Yielding  embrace  of  the  glaciers,  in  a  land  far  distant  from  the 
♦f  his  ancestors* 
i  and  cold  was  his  welcome ;  bis  guardian^  and  a  few  oCii- 
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dais  conceroed,  aiooe  were  admitted.  No  other  notice  ^a%  to  be 
taken,  by  his  own  request,  of  his  return  and  taking  possession.  He 
receiied  courteoui^ly  the  necessary  congratulatory  visits  of  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  after  the  first  few  days  of  bustle 
and  arrangement  were  over,  he  wandered  moodily  over  the  park 
and  grounds.  Strangely  indeed  was  he  altered ;  the  shock  of  his 
cousin's  fate  had  evidently  unsettled  his  nerves ;  his  face  was  rigidly 
pale,  and  his  feverish  lips  parted  unwillingly  when  addressing  any 
one, — his  prostrated  strength  even  claimed  the  pity  of  those  who 
felt  they  never  could  love  him  as  they  had  done  the  fair  departed 
boy.  At  last  a  sudden  change  seemed  to  come  over  him  :  he  busied 
himself  by  making  great  alteration  in  the  Hall  and  grounds,  having 
worJuaieB  and  artists  from  all  parts  to  work  out  his  designs,  which 
were  carried  on  unceasingly  witli  an  extraordinary  feverish  excite- 
ment;  night  after  night  would  he  sit  up  to  carry  out  some  favourite 
project,  and  only  upon  the  return  of  morning  seek  his  couch,  to  the 
relief  of  tlie  almost  exhausted  artisan.  The  old  picture-gallery  was 
li^pBefiled  at  an  immense  expense,  and  he  became  a  ready  pur- 
dhuipr  of  all  articles  of  virtu  and  talent,  until  his  house  became  a 
•oene  of  great  attraction  for  miles  round.  He  allowed  free  ingress, 
iHit  mi&anthropically  refused  all  communication  with  his  visitors. 

**  He  aeemed,  although  a  mere  youth,  to  have  lost  all  relish  for 
society  ;  he  very  seldom  went  out  except  on  horseback,  — an  exer- 
cise which  he  had  always  delighted  in,^ — ^but  in  this  he  appeared  to 
hire  no  object  except  to  outstrip  the  wind  in  swiftness,  for  he  would 
thrays  return  with  his  noble  horse's  drooping  haunches  covered  with 
fiMiio*  and  exhausted.  The  surrounding  gentry  at  last  no  longer 
pressed  their  attentions  upon  him. 

^In  the  course  of  my  tluty,  for  I  had  been  placed  upon  the  estab- 
liihment  for  some  time,  I  presented  a  foreign  letter  to  him,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  from  after  instruction,  I  learnt  were,  that  a  Ger- 
man agent  had  notified  to  him  he  held  the  number  that  had  been 
drawn  a  prize  in  some  picture  lottery,  and  requesting  directions  as 
lo  how  it  was  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
tiro«  a  large  packing-case  was  brought  to  the  Hall  during  his  absence ; 
it  wma  taken, according  to  his  previous  instruction,  as  the  gallery  was 
nearly  completed,  into  the  anteroom  of  his  bedchamber  that  he 
might  first  inspect  his  prize  and  decide  upon  its  future  situation. 
The  lid  was  struck  off  and  showed  the  inner  case,  which  was  curious- 
ly ctrred,  with  elaborate  hinges  of  ancient  workmanship  nearly  co- 
vering ita  beautifully  embossed  doors.  JMy  roaster,  on  being  told  of 
its  arrival,  proceeded  to  the  chamber  alone.  Hours  elapsed:  no  bell 
w*8  rung  for  attendance :  when  the  evening  approached  it  was 
tbooght  best  that  I  should  venture  to  seek  him.  I  immediately  did 
to,  and  on  arriving  at  tlxe  chamber,  which  was  getting  gloomy  from 
the  falling  twilight,  I  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure 
standing  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  anteroom  before  the  picture, 
the  doors  of  which  were  flung  open.  There  was  something  awful  in 
ibat  motionless  figure  r  no  breath  was  distinguisliable.  After  sum-^ 
Sloning  up  my  courage,  I  ventured  to  spt?ak.  The  charm  was  dis- 
ftolved ;  my  young  master  turned  his  colourlesa  face  towards  me, 
mnd,  without  uttering  a  word,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  rushing 
from  the  chamber,  hurried,  with  terrified  speed,  along  the  corridor, 
Hia  gnup  «»f  niy  *rm  was  terrific ;  he  dragged  me  with  him  into 
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fbe 'jilted  dlDliig|Tooni,  md  ^ban/m'Vtn&Ot  Into  m  iStub.  "VMnt 
lUvcniiitty  sod  bdpfett  looks  of  otaflloit  lOMiCcy  wo  tui  uod  tovwdi 
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He  said  be  wiu  nndi  better,  ImH  wo  noet  not 
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I  oir  the  weary  night  hours.  The  dawn  at  last  broke  ilowl; 
throogh.the  stained  casein  en  ts^  and  as  the  Brst  rays  of  the  ^un  fell 
acroM  tb^  BoQtt  he  looked  inquiringly  first  at  my  father  and  then  at 
no;  ho  sighed  heavily  as  if  awaking  from  a  trance ;  he  arose  slowly 
flroiB  the  chair,  find  walked,  ivithoyt  uttering  a  word,  out  of  the  room. 
Wo  of  eoitrse  followed  him  immediately,  of  which  he  look  no  notice 
nnUI  we  approached  the  antechamber  of  hh  bed  room «  Here  he  be^ 
•itated  fiir  a  monient ;  then  turning  towards  my  father,  said,  in  a  i^oice 
hook  J  end  trembling,  he  would  try  now  to  sleep  |  but  to  send  some^ 
body  toll im  at  twelve  at  noon.  He  then  closed  the  door  upon  m 
befiire  w^  could  answer  btm,  and  we  dei^cended  slowly  to  t^mmune 
08  to  what;,  under  the  circumstances,  was  oyr  best  course  to  nunue* 
Oor  deliberation  ended  in  the  determination  to  send  for  his  late 
goordiam  A  man  was  immediately  sent  oifto  request  his  attendance 
and  advice.  

'« After  some  three  or  fbor  hours,  mnch  to  oar  reHef*  we  hoard  the 
clatter  of  the  wheels  and  the  welcome  voice  of  his  ffoardiaiij  who  de- 
cided upon  immediately  proceeding  with  me  ana  my  ftthcr  to  Us 
chamber.  Upon  our  arrival  tbere^  we  found  the  anteroom  fastened, 
and  our  frequent  knockings  and  calls  for  admittance  unanswered. 
The  servants  were  summoned,  and  the  door  was  forced ;  we  ru  ' 
into  the  anteroom,  and  nearly  fell  over  the  body  of  our  Toang  i 
ter,  which  lay  extended  before  Uie  picture,  upon  which  ail  eyes  ^ 
immediately  fixed:  the  morning  sun  fell  upon  it,  and  gave  the  figure 
almost  the  appearance  of  life.  The  bottom  of  the  picture  waa  ooco* 
pied  b^  the  figure  of  a  man  rushing  towards  ;pou  with  great  apeed» 
with  his  eyes  filled  with  demoniac  fire  and  in  his  hand  a  doady 
clutched  knife;  the  streak  of  light  on  the  horison  showed  ajproetrate 
figure  of  one  slain ;  over  the  murderer's  head  floated  a  lov^  ftmale 
figure,  with  mild  and  calm  features,  uprearing  an  hour-glaoi  on  the 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  she  grasped  a  long  and  donUe- 
edged  sword.  On  a  scroll  imbedded  in  the  frame  was  written  **  The 
Avenging  Angel." 

'*  Before  this  picture  lay  the  nale  form  of  our  roaster,  with  his 
huntins-knife  driven  to  the  haft  in  his  heart;  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
crumpled  paper,  which  was  Uken  from  him  aa  we  laid  him  vmm 
his  bed.      "^"^  ^^ 

"A  few  words,  boldly  written,  thrilled  through  every  heart  .aa 
they  were  read, 

■  *'  *  I  muiderod  poor  Frederick ;  my  hand  thrust  him  mto  the  golphj 
•i-and  the aven^ng OBfel  has  fonndTmel '" 
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HiirTBh  '.  die  TodtcQ  reitcn  i 

Oraut  Liebchcn  aocH  tor  T«)dten  ^* 

*  Ach  nein  I     Dodh  b«  die  Todteo.'  **— Bu  to  e  m'»  Um»§\ 

Iw  the  fol lowing  narr Alive  were  nothing  more  ih^n  a  i 
tioo.  It  woald  have  very  Utile  in  it  to  recommetid  it  to  the  i 
tbe  reader ;  but  detailing,  as  do^ly  as  poistble  maj  be«  i 
enoiitaiices  which  actually  occurred,  and  which  were  never  i 
cd  for, —  no  case  of  spectres  found  to  be  finger-posits  or  pollards  in 
the  momtog,  nor  dim  flickering  lights  seen  in  churchyard «  at  mid- 
night, afterwa.rds  proved  to  have  been  carried  by  resurrecCio<i*iiBen 
m  w cwm-c»tchers, — it  may  form  a  fitting  addition  to  the  reperiou-e  of 
itnacccKin table  romances,  which,  taken  from  the  pages  or  Glanvitir 
and  Attlvrer,  are  narrated  at  this  fire>side  period  always  in  time  to 
induce  a  dread  of  going  to  rest,  and  a  yearning  f<»r  double-bedded 
rooms  and  modem  apartments. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  in  ghosts.  We  do  not  mean  the 
vtdgmr  ghosts  of  e very-day  life«  nor  those  of  the  Richardson  drama p 
«ho  rise  amidst  the  fumes  of  Bengal  light  burned  in  a  fire*shovel, 
nor  the  spring*heeled  apparitions  who  every  now  and  then  amoae 
themselves  by  terrifying  the  natives  of  suburban  localities  out  of 
their  wits.  To  be  satisfactory,  a  ghost  must  be  the  semblance  oT 
nunc  departed  human  form,  but  indistinct  and  vague,  like  the  image 
of  A  nMigic  lanthom  before  3'ou  have  got  the  right  focus.  It  must 
cnfe  m  pboaphorescent  light, — a  gleaming  atmocphere  like  that  sur- 
roiiiiditig  fish  who*e  eaithly  sojourn  has  been  unpleasantly  pro- 
longed ;  and  it  should  be  as  transparent  and  slippery,  throwing  out 
Si  much  cold  about  it,  too,  as  a  block  of  sherry-cobler  tee.  We 
voitk]  go  a  great  way  upon  the  chance  of  meeting  a  ghost  like  thii, 
and  should  bold  such  a  one  in  great  reverence,  especially  if  it  came 
in  the  dreary  grey  of  morning  twilight,  instead  of  the  darknesa 
which  its  class  is  conventionally  said  to  admire.  We  would,  in- 
deed, allow  it  to  come  in  the  moonlight,  for  this  would  make  its 
advent  more  impressive.  The  effect  of  a  long  cold  ray  streaming 
into  a  bedroom  is  always  terrible^  even  when  no  ghosts  are  present 
to  ride  upon  it.  Call  to  mind,  for  instance,  the  ghastly  shadow  of 
the  solitiiry  poplar  falling  across  ^le  brow  of  Mariana  in  the  '  moat* 
td  grange/  as  Alfred  Tennyson  has  so  graphically  described  it. 

Aiee  we  slept^-or  rather  went  to  bed,  for  we  lay  awake  and  quiv- 
iving  all  night  long — in  an  old  house  on  the  confines  of  Wind*or 
ForesL  Our  bedroom  faced  tbe  churchyard,  the  yew-trees  of  which 
tvept  the  uncurtained  casement  with  their  boughs,  and  danced  in 
dksQowf  upon  the  mouldering  tapestry  opposite,  which  mingled  with 
tkkieof  the  ikbric  until  the  whole  party  of  the  *'  long  unwashed" 
tkcmm  worked,  appeared  in  motion.  The  bed  itself  was  a  dread- 
M  thing.  It  was  large  and  tall,  and  smelt  like  a  volume  of  the 
Ocmleman't  Magazine  for  11 '^^  which  had  reposed  in  a  damp  closet 
^tt  fiuce.  There  were  feathers,  too,  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  posts, 
hlick  with  ancestral  dirt  and  Hue  of  the  middle  ages;  and  heavy 
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curtains,  with  equally  black  fringe,  which  you  could  not  draw.  The 
whole  thing  had  the  air  of  the  skeleton  of  a  hearse  that  had  got  into 
the  catacombs  and  been  starved  to  death.  The  moonlight  crept 
along  the  wainscoat,  panel  after  panel,  and  we  could  see  it  gradually 
approaching  our  face.  We  felt,  when  it  did  so,  that  it  would  be  no 
use  making  the  ghoats^  whom  we  knew  were  swarming  about  the 
chamberi  believe  that  we  were  asleep  any  more.  So  we  silently 
brought  all  the  clothes  over  our  head^  and  thus  trembled  till  morn- 
ing, preferring  death  from  suffocation  to  that  from  terror ;  and  think- 
ing, with  ostrich-like  self-delusion^  that  as  long  as  our  head  was 
covered  we  were  safe.  Beyond  doubt  many  visitors  flitted  about 
and  over  us  that  night.  We  were  told,  in  fact,  afterwards,  that  we 
had  been  charitably  put  in  the  "  haunted  room" — the  only  spare 
one^ — in  which  all  kinds  of  ancestors  had  been  done  for.  Probably 
this  was  the  reason  why  none  of  them  let  us  into  their  confidcfiee; 
there  were  so  many  that  no  secret  could  possibly  be  kept.  Had  we 
been  aware  of  this  interesting  fact,  we  should  unquestionably  have 
added  ourselves  to  the  number  of  its  traditional  occupants  long  be- 
fore  morning,  from  pure  fright  As  it  was,  we  left  the  house  the 
next  day, — albeit  we  were  upon  a  week's  visit, — with  a  firm  determine 
ation  never  to  sleep  anywhere  for  the  future  but  in  some  hotel  about 
Covent  Garden,  where  we  should  be  sure  of  ceaseless  noise,  and 
evidences  of  human  proximilv  all  night  long  ;  or  close  to  the  steam- 
press  office  of  a  daily  paper,  fiut  this  by  the  way  ;  now  to  our  story. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  stretching  almost  from  the  little 
'Village  of  Shepperton  to  Chertsey  Bridge,  there  is  a  large,  flat,  blowy 
tract  of  land,  known  as  Shepperton  Bange.  In  summer  it  is  a  plea- 
sant spot  enough,  although  the  wind  is  usually  pretty  strong  tnere» 
even  when  scarcely  a  breath  is  stirring  anywhere  else:  it  is  the  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  in  fact,  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  then  the 
large  expanse  of  short  springy  turf  is  powdered  with  daisies ;  and 
such  few  bushes  of  hawthorn  and  attempts  at  hedges  as  are  to  be 
found  upon  its  broad  siveep,  are  mere  standards  for  indolent  ephe- 
meral dog-roses,  dissipated  reckless  hops,  und  other  wild  and  badly 
brrmght-up  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  are  uplanch 
rising  from  the  river,  and  crowned  with  fine  trees,  half  surrounding 
the  landscape  from  Eghum  Hill  to  Oatlands ;  one  or  two  humble 
towers  of  village  churches,*  rippling  corn-fields,  and  small  fjtrms, 
whose  homesteads  are  so  neat  and  well -arranged,  that  they  remind 
one  of  scenes  in  domestic  melodramas,  and  you  expect  every  minute 
>liear  the  libertine  squire  rebuked  by  the  farmer's  daughter,  who 

ugh  poor  is  virtuous,  and  prefers  the  crust  of  rectitude  to  alt  the 
enircrneis  of  splendid  impropriety.  7'he  river  here  is  deep  and  blue, — 
^in  its  full  country  purity  before  it  falls  into  bad  company  in  the  nte» 
tropolis,  flowing  gently  on,  and  knowing  neither  extraordinary  high 
tides  of  plenitude,  nor  tlie  low  water  of  poverty.  It  is  much  loved 
of  anglers^ — ^ quiet,  harmless  folks  who  punt  down  from  the  "  Crick- 
tters/'  at  Chertsey  Bridge,  the  landlord  of  which  hostelry  formerly 
•re  the  name  of  Try — a  persuasive  cognomination  for  a  fishin|^iiui» 

»rInT1y  with  regard  to  the  mighty  barbel  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
age,  which  had  been  caught  by  customers.     Never  did  a 

..;„;  leave  the  house  in  the  morning  without  expecting  to  go  and 

ikewise. 

^ut  ••  Shepperton  Range  is  very  bleak  and  dreary.    The 
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wffid  mshes  down  from  the  hilU,  howling  &nd  driving  bard  cnottgli 
to  cot  you  in  two ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain,  for  a  loiig^  period, 
ji  under  water.  The  coach  passengers  used  to  wrap  themselves  op 
more  c&osety  as  they  approached  its  boundary.  This  was  in  what 
haters  of  innovation  called  the  good  old  coaching  times,  when  **  four 
spanking  tits**  whirled  you  along  the  road,  and  you  had  the  " plea- 
sant talk  *'  of  the  coachman,  and  excitement  of  the  *'  changing,"  the 
welcome  of  "mine  host"  of  the  posting-inn^  and  other  things  which 
^mcmr  to  have  thrown  these  anti^alterationists  into  frantic  states  of 
iieiight.  Rubbish  [  Give  us  the  railway,  with  its  speed,  and,  after 
all,  its  punctuality ;  its  abolition  of  gratuities  to  drivers,  guards, 
Mtlers,  and  every  idle  fellow  who  chose  to  seize  upon  your  carpet- 
bag and  thrust  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  boot,  whence  it  could  only 
be  extracted  by  somebody  diving  down  until  his  inferior  extremities 
alone  were  visible,  like  a  bee  in  a  bell-flower.  When  Cfiwp>er  sent 
to  invite  bis  friend  Bishop  Spratt  to  Cbertsey,  he  told  him  he  could 
come  from  London  conveniently  in  two  days  '^by  sleeping  at  Hamp- 
ton ;•*  now  you  may  knock  off  eighteen  oat  of  the  twenty  miles,  ftom 
Nine  Kims  to  Weybridge,  in  fifty  minutes. 

In  winter  (to  return  to  the  Range)  the  pedestrian  seeks  in  vain  for 
the  alteJteT  of  any  hedge  or  bank.  If  the  wind  is  in  his  teeth,  it  is  no 
Vfiy  easy  matter  for  him  to  get  on  at  all.  Once  let  it  take  his  hat, 
too,  and  he  must  give  it  up  as  utterly  lost— all  chance  of  recovery  is 
gofie;  and  if  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  and  the  moon  is  shining,  he 
may  ^ec  it  skimming  away  to  leewar<l  for  a  wonderful  distance,  until 
it  finalU*  leaps  into  the  river.  And  this  reminds  us  that  it  was  winter 
^hcn  the  events  of  our  story  took  place;  and  that  the  moon  was  up, 
itid  the  ground  white  and  sparkling. 

It  had  been  a  sad  Christmas  with  the  mmates  of  a  large  family* 
boose  near  tlie  village  end  of  the  Range.  For  Christmas  is  not 
ilways  that  festive  time  which  conventionality  and  advertiseraenls 
insist  upon  its  being ;  and  the  merriment  of  the  seaaon  cannot  always 
be  ensured  by  the  celebrated  "  sample  hampers,"  or  the  indigestion 
arigfng  from  overfeeding.  In  many  houses  it  is  a  sad  tear- bringing 
amttTersary ;  and  such  it  promised  to  be,  in  future,  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  now  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  domestic  circle  of 
the  Woodwards, — by  which  name  we  wish  to  designate  the  family 
in  question.  It  is  not,  however,  the  right  one.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Florrence,  a  beautiful  piri  of  twenty,  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
confirmed  consumption.  Her  family  had  been  justly  proud  of  her  : 
a  miniature  by  Cosway,  which  is  still  in  existence,  evidences  her 
rare  loveliness  when  in  health,  and  as  the  reckless  disease  gained 
upon  her,  all  its  fatal  attributes  servett  only  to  increase  her  beauty. 
The  brilliant  sparkling  eye  with  the  fringe  of  long  silky  lashes;  the 
fxquisitely  delicate  flash  and  white  ieint  of  her  skin  ;  the  bright  arte- 
fh)  '-•  -nd  pearly  teeth:  all  combined  to  endow  her  with  fasdtia- 
tk  ly  mortal. 

iiic  LHfauty,"  beyotnl  all  comparison,  of  every  circle  of  society 
into  which  she  entered,  Florence  Woodward  had  not  remainetl  un- 
conscious of  her  charms.  Her  disposition  in  early  girlhood  was 
naturally  reserved*  and  to  those  casually  introduced  to  her,  cold  and 
haughty  ;  and  this  reserve  increased  with  her  years,  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  constant  fiatlery.  Slie  had  rejected  several  most  eligible 
matcfiet;  meeting  the  offers  of  one  or  two  elder  sons  of  the  best 
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familiej  in  the  neigbbourhood  with  the  coyest  diMUin,  even  &(ler 
having  led  each  of  her  sultori  to  believe,  from  the  witchery  of  her 
numner,  fasctnating  through  all  her  pride,  that  he  was  the  favoured 
one;  and  although  at  last  they  felt  tore  that  thetr  offers  would  be 
rejected^  if  not  with  a  sneer,  at  least  with  a  stare  of  surprise  at  such 
presumption^  yet  the  number  of  her  admirers  did  not  diminish  ;  in 
many  instances  it  became  a  point  of  vanity  as  well  as  love.  The 
hope  of  being,  at  last,  the  favoured  one  urged  thera  on,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  She  looked  upon  their  hearts  as  toys, — ^thingt 
to  be  amused  with,  then  to  be  broken^  and  cared  for  no  more. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  period  of  story  she  met  Frank  Sher- 
borne one  evening  at  the  Richmond  ball.  The  Sherbomea  had 
formerly  lived  at  Halliford,  within  a  mile  of  the  Wood  war  di,  and 
the  two  families  were  exceedingly  intimate  at  that  time.  They  had 
now  left  the  neighbourhood  some  years  ;  and  Florence  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  that  the  mere  boy,  who  used  to  call  lier  by  her  christian 
name,  had  grown  to  be  a  fine  young  man  in  the  interim*  Whether 
It  waa  to  pique  some  other  admirer  in  the  room,  or  whether  she 
really  was  taken,  for  the  few  hours  of  the  ball,  with  the  lively  intel- 
ligence and  unaffected  conversation  of  her  old  companion,  we  know 
not,  but  Sherborne  was  made  supremely  happy  that  evening  by 
Ending  himself  dancing  each  time  with  the  i/elUo£ihe  room;  and 
when  he  was  not  dancing  sitting  by  her  side,  lost  in  conversation- 
He  was  fascinated  that  night  with  the  spells  she  wove  around  him, 
and  he  returned  home  with  hi^  brain  almost  turned,  and  his  pulses 
throbbing,  whilst  tlie  thoughts  which  recalled  the  beautiful  face  and 
low  soft  voice  of  Florence  Woodward  excluded  all  other  subjects. 
J] is  feelings  were  not  those  attendant  upon  a  mere  flirtation  with  an 
attractive  woman,  in  which  gratified  self-conceit  has  perhaps  so 
large  a  share.     He  was  madly^  deeply  in  love. 

To  be  brief,  his  intimacy  with  the  Woodwards  was  renewed,  and 
Florence  led  him  on,  making  him  believe  that  he  was  the  chosen 
above  all  others,  until  he  ventured  to  propose.  In  an  instant  her 
manner  changed,  and  he  was  coldly  rejected,  with  as  much  hauteur 
as  if  he  had  only  been  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  dance.  Stunnetl 
at  first  by  her  heartlessness,  he  left  the  house  and  returned  home 
williout  uttering  a  word  of  what  had  occurred  to  his  family*  Then 
came  a  reaction,  and  brain-fever  supervened ;  and  when  he  reco- 
vered he  threw  up  all  his  prospects,  which  were  of  no  ordinary 
brilliancy,  and  left  home,  as  it  subBcquently  proved,  for  ever: 
taking  aiivanLige  of  his  mother's  being  a  relation  of  Sir  John  Jerri© 
to  enter  the  navy  on  board  the  adniiral's  ship,  and  do  anything  hi 
any  capacity  that  might  distract  him  from  his  one  overwhelming 
misery. 

Ko  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Florence  found,  despite  her  endea- 
vours to  persuade  herself  to  the  contrary,  that  she  also  was  in  love. 
Self-reproach  and  remorse  of  the  most  bitter  kind  seized  upon  her. 
Her  iipirits  drooped,  and  she  gave  up  going  into  society,  and  albeit 
her  pride  i»till  prevented  her  troni  disclosing  her  secret  to  a  soul,  iu 
effect  was  the  more  terrible  from  her  struggles  to  conceal  it.  Day 
by  day  she  sank,  as  her  frame  became  more  attenuated  from  con- 
ant  yet  concealed  fretting.  Winter  came,  and  one  cold  followed 
ilivr,  until  contiumption  proclaimed  its  terrible  hold  upon  the 
jutul  victim.     Everything  that  the  deepest  family  affection  and 
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nlimftecl  means  could  accomplish  was  done  to  stop  the  ravagei  of 
the  diseaae  ;  but  although  her  friends  were  buoyed  up  with  hope  to 
the  l&st,  the  medical  men  knew  that  her  fate  was  sealed^  from  the 
very  symptoms,  so  cruelly  delusive,  that  comforted  the  others.  She 
was  attended  by  a  physician,  who  came  daily  from  London^  and  an 
ipiHhecary  from  a  neighbouring  town.  From  the  latter  we  received 
thin  story  some  time  back.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  had  not  long 
commenced  practice  when  it  took  place. 

He  h^d  been  up  several  nights  in  succession,  and  was  retiring  to 
rest  about  half-past  eleven,  when  a  violent  peal  of  the  surgery  bell 
caused  him  to  throw  up  the  iwindow  and  inquire  what  was  wanted* 
He  directly  recognized  the  coachman  of  the  Woodwards  upon  horse* 
back,  who  told  him  that  Miss  Florence  was  much  worse,  and  begged 
he  would  come  over  to  Shepperton  immediately.  Sending  the  man 
\  at  once  away^  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  close  upon  his 
heels,  he  re-dressed  hurriedly,  and  goin^y  to  the  stable,  put  his  horse 
to  the  gig  himself, — ^for  the  boy  who  looked  after  it  did  not  sleep  in 
the  house,  —  arid  then  hastily  putting  up  a  few  things  from  the 
iurgery  which  he  thought  might  be  wanted  on  emergency,  he 
fttanecf  o6r. 

It  was  bright  moonlightj  and  the  snow  lay  lightly  upon  the 
ground.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  deserted ;  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  Appearance  of  life,  except  that  in  some  of  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  houses  lights  were  gleaming,  and  it  was  cold — bitter 
cold.  The  apothecary  gathered  his  heavy  night- coat  well  about 
hiro,  and  then  drove  on,  and  crossed  Chertsey  Bridge,  under  which 
the  cold  river  was  flowing  with  a  swollen  heavy  tide,  chafing 
through  the  arches,  as  the  blocks  of  ice  Hoatiiig  on  it  at  times  im- 
peded its  tree  course.     The  wind  blew  keenly  on  the  summit    of 

the  bridge ;   but  as  Mr. descended,  it  appeared  more  still ,-  and 

when  he  got  to  the  *' gully-hole,"  with  its  melancholy  ring  of  pol- 
lards— (wherein  a  coach  and  four,  with  all  the  passengers,  is  report- 
ed hf  the  natives  once  to  have  gone  down^  and  never  been  seen 
igBtn)— It  had  almost  ceased* 
We  have  said  the  moon  was  very  bright — more  so  than  common^ 

umI  when  Mr. got  to  the  commencement  of  Shepperton  liange, 

he  could  sec  quite  across  the  flat,  even  to  the  square  white  tower  of 

the  church  ;  and  then,  just  as  the  bell  at  Littleton  lolled  twelve  he 

^m  perceived  something  coming  into  the  other  end  of  the  r^nge,  and 

H  moving  at  a  quick  pace»     It  was  unusual  to  meet  anything  there- 

HdbMts  so  late  at  night,  except  the  London  market-carts  and   the 

HHpiieri'  waggons,  and  he  could  form  no  idea  of  what  it  could  be. 

K  csrae  on  with  increased  speed,  but  without  the  slightest  noise ; 

«id  this    was    remarkable,  inasmuch    as    the   snow   was  not  deep 

€iiaogh  to  muffle  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  horse's  feet,  bvit  had 

Uown  and  drifted  from  the  road  upon  the  plain  at  the  side.    Nearer 

nd  nesrer  it  came  ;  and  now  the  apothecary  perceived  that  it  was 

,     iocBetbing  like  a  hearse,  but  still  vague  and  indistinct  in  shape,  and 

H  it  WAS  progressing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.      His  horse  ap- 

H  fieared  alarmed,  and  was  snorting  hurriedly  as  his  breath  steamed 

m  out  in  the  moonlight,  and  Mr. felt  hiroseif  singularly  and  in- 

M  kiantaneously  chilled.      The   mysterious   vehicle   was   now    distant 
■      from  him  only  a  few  yards,  and   he  called  out  to  whoever  was  con- 
ducting it  to  keep  the  right  side,  but  no  attention  was  paid,  and  as 
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he  endeavoured  to  pull  his  own  horse  over,  the  object  came  upon 
him.  The  animal  reared  on  his  him!  le^s  and  then  plunged  Ibr- 
wnrds,  overturning  the  s^ig  against  one  of  the  flood-posts;  but  even 
as  the  accident  occurred  he  saw  that  the  strange  carriage  was  a  dark- 
covered  vehicle,  with  black  feathers  at  its  corners ;  and  that  wil " 
were  two  figures,  upon  whom  a  strange  and  ghastly  light  appeal 
be  throwTj,  One  of  these  resembled  Florence  Wowlward;  and  the 
other,  whose  face  was  close  to  hers,  bore  the  features  of  young 
Sherborne.     The  next  instant  he  vi'as  thrown  upon  the  ground* 

He  was  not  hurt,  but  scrambled  up  again  upon  his  legs  luimedi* 
ately ;  when  to  his  intense  Piirprise  nothing  of  the  appalling  equi- 
page waa  to  he  seen.  The  Range  was  entirely  de«serted  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  hedge  or  thicket  of  any  kind  behind  which  tlie  strange  ap- 
parition could  have  been  concealed.  But  there  was  the  gig  iipset^ 
sure  enough,  and  the  cushions  and  wrappers  lying  on  the  snow.  Un- 
able to  raise  the  gig,  Mr,  ,  almobt  bewildered,  took  out  the  horse, 
and  rode  hurriedly  on  over  the  remaining  part  of  the  flat,  townrde 
the  Wood\%^ards*  house.  He  was  directly  admitted,  being  expected  ; 
and,  without  exchanging  a  word  with  the  servant,  flew  upstairs  to 
the  bcd-riiom  of  the  invalid.  He  entered,  and  found  all  the  family 
assembled.  One  or  two  of  them  were  kneeling  round  the  bed,  and 
w^eeping  bitterly  ;  and  upon  it  lay  the  corpse  of  Florence  Wood- 
ward. In  a  fit  of  coughing  she  had  ruptured  a  large  vessel  in  the 
bings,  and  died  almost  instantaneously. 

I\Ir. ascertained  in  an  instant  that  he  had  arrived  too  late. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  the  members  of  the  family,  who  in  their  misery 
had  scarcely  noticed  his  arrival,  he  drew  the  nurse  from  the  room^ 
and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  dead, 

"  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir,"  replied  the  old  woman  look- 
ing on  an  okl-fashioned  clock,  that  was  going  solemnly  with  a  dead 
muffled  beat  upon  the  landing,  and  now  pointed  out  the  time — about 
ten  minutes  after  twelve:  **«he  went  off  close  upon  midnight,  and 
started  up  just  before  she  died,  holding  out  her  arms  as  though  ibe 
saw  something ;  and  then  she  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  it  wm 
all  over." 

The  apothecary  stayed  in  the  house  that  night, — for  his  assistance 
was  often  needed  by  the  mother  of  the  dead  girl,  —  and  left  in  the 
morning.  The  adventure  of  the  night  before  haunted  him  to  a  pain* 
ful  degree  for  a  long  period.  Nor  was  his  perfect  inability  to  account 
for  it  at  all  relieved  when  he  heard,  some  weeks  afterward?,  that 
young  Sherborne  had  died  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  off" 
Cape  St,  Vincent,  on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very  hour,  when  the 
apparition  had  appeared  to  him  on  8hcppcrton  llange  I 

We  have  often  heard  the  story  told,  and  us  often  heard  it  escplain- 
ed  by  the  listeners.     They  have   said  that  it  was  a  curious  coinci^ 

dence  enough,  but  that  JVlr. —  was  worn  out  with  watching,  and 

had  gone  to  sleep  in  his  gig.  pulling  it  off  the  road,  and  thus  over- 
turning it.  We  offer  no  comments  either  upon  the  adventure  or  the 
attempt  to  attribute  it  to  natural  causes:  the  circumstances  have 
been  related  simply  as  they  were  said  to  have  occurred,  and  we  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions* 
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WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 

Amono  the  ^'GHmpsM  And  Mysteries"  of  the  literary  world, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  Ax-fred  Crowquill  has  borne  his  parU 
While  many  of  the  initiated  have  known  who  he  is,  hundreds  have 
Uughed  over  the  v.igaries  of  his  pen  and  pencil  and  asked  in  vain 
'*  What  is  his  real  name  ?  " 

We  believe  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  liberal  profeaatons,  and 
has  avocations  even  farther  east  than  Paternoster  Row  in  the  business 
world  of  the  City.  How^  he  attends  to  these  is  another  *'  mystery  ** 
amid  the  chaos  of  blocks,  and  steel,  and  stone,  and  canvaa^  in 
which  he  lives  elsewhere  than  the  City.  The  first  literary  appear* 
«nce  of  Alfred  Crowqcill  may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  those 
successful  pioneers  of  cheap  iiterature,  "The  Hive,"  and  **  Mirror," 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Timbs.  This  was  the  very  nibbing 
of  the  Crowquill,  before  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  out 
of  his  teens.  At  twenty  he  discovered,  fortunately  for  the 
laughing  philosophers  of  the  world,  that  he  could  wield  the 
pencil  even  better  than  the  pen,  and  since  that  period  he  has  always 
ilhistmted  his  own  writings  besides  the  works  of  a  host  of  other 
popular  writers.  "  Der  Freyschutz  travestied  "  was  the  first  effort 
of  Ilia  peociL  Close  upon  this  followed  **  Alfred  Crowquill's  Sketch 
Books,"  the  most  whimsical  of  tableaux,  dedicated,  by  command  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  the  Princess  V^ictoria  —  it  is  !»uper- 
6uous  to  say,  except  profonnd^  our  present  Most  Gracious  3Iajesly, 
He  was  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  these  publications  solicited 
to  join  the  '*  Humourist'*  clique  of  the  "  New  Monthly  ]VIagazine/* 
where  he  remained,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  for  many  a  month, 
h»ving  it  on  the  death  of  that  prince  of  humourists,  Theotlore  Hook^ 
to  join  the  ranks  of  this  Miscellany. 

CROwQtnLL  was  one  of  the  original  illustrators  of  **  Punch/' 
and  added  much  to  the  early  popularity  of  that  periodical  by  the 
happy  facility  of  his  pencil.  But  we  must  not  only  regard  him 
■i  a  caricaturist ;  he  has  ably  proved  his  right  to  the  name  of  Crow- 
QLULL  by  some  exquisite  pen-and-ink  drawings,  chiefly  of  woodland 
»cunery.  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  admired  at  literary 
ind  artistical  reunions,  and  two  of  wliich,  "  The  Huntsman's  Rest/' 
ind  **  The  Solitary,"  were  among  the  drawings  of  the  last  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Of  late,  too,  he  has'  handled  the  brush  as  well  as  the  pen  and  pen- 
cil; here  we  must  follow  him  from  the  bookseller's  to  the  print- 
itilcr's,  in  who^e  windows  we  see  "Temperance  and  Intemperance/' 
tngn^ed  from  his  painting  in  oils,  which  called  fortli  a  letter  of 
thank*  from  the  great  preacher  of  sobriety.  Father  Mathew,  highly 
cwDplimeiitary  of  a  design  so  ably  **  Pointing  out  to  the  eye  a  moral 
*hich  the  ear  would  be  a  long  time  receiving."  To  this  we  may 
*ltl  the  admirable  idea  of  **  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Life/*  in  which 
J«mh  is  represented  gazing  on  the  risings  of  life's  undulating  path« 
^ffarillej»^  of  all  that  makes  its  depths  and  its  darkness;  "  The  Pre* 
*idcfti"aud  •*  Vicc-Prvaideni/*  with  many  others. 


^W>  STANZAS. 

T^  iDwtntcd  fiteratare  of  tbe  day  has  availed  iUelf  largely  of 
AiJPftw  CBovKiriLi.'s  aid.  The  designs  of  the  late  Miss  Sheridan's 
"*  CdKC  Offering  *  were,  for  the  most  part,  his,  and  the  conceit  and 
cxccstaoQ  of  the  panning  coTer  of  "  Hood's  Own  "  was,  by  the  desire 
rf  tie  aathor.  entrusted  to  Cbowquill.  «'  The  Pictorial  Grammar/' 
•^TW  Pictorial  Arithmetic,"  both  letter-press  and  caricature,  are 
hHL  hbJ  vhli  the  **  Phantasmagoria  of  Fun,"  which  originally  ap- 
ia  this  Miscriiany,  and  was  re-poblished  in  two  volumes, 
the  JarffhaaniMe  fund  of  humour  and  talent  he  has  at  com- 


We  SKC  IMC  ifbrgct  to  state,  this  being  Christmas  time,  that  most  of 
titt  psBftHaiBMS  tor  the  last  f^  years,  have  been  indebted  to  Cbow- 
<rxiA  igr  Jvsfgos.  deviees,  and  effects ;  and  here  we  will  pause —  not 
6r  waac  oc  csjttrial  to  fill  up  a  mu^  longer  catalogue  of  Crowquill's 
Aii'iiipi^  b(ct  that  we  may  find  space  to  make  mention  of  his  sayings. 
l«  coftvcnaUMi  he  is  epigrammatic,  and  he  cannot  tell  an  anecdote 
«ir  neit^e  sb  occurrence,  without  completely  personifying  the  charac- 
^er»  onT  wboca  he  speaks,  his  countenance,  at  the  same  time,  without  the 
sc%teK€  <<cct.  underieauig  the  most  extraordinary  changes  of  expres- 
siNHu  In  perMuI  iaoitations  he  seldom  or  never  indulges,  but, 
McdT  a&  admirable  Tocaiist,  often  does  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar  by 
a  iM^i^ev  c<r  M«4r»  which  seem  to  emanate  from  the  natives  of  every 
pr^vivce  in  Gnnt  Britain. 

T<^  r^ucm  tk^  Cnov^ciLL  as  the  artist,  we  will  but  make  mention 
wTiMT^  aiKYY  «Mf  hss  wcrksw  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  publishing, 
wtth  h»  tV^^ttJL  F.  P.  Pihner — an  esteemed  contributor  to  this  Ha- 
jFas:«><> — a  «r:e»  of  papers  of  a  nature  different  from  any  he  has  yet 
att«mpe<d.  the  antiquarian  *-  Wanderings  of  Pen  and  Pencil."  Now, 
%«  wtl!  >a\e  cmr  readers  to  look  again  on  his  intellectual  and  honest 
phv«k^:n«MUT.  By  thus  giving  his  portrait  in  a  Miscellany  to  the 
va^  of  which  he  ha5  so  largely  contributed,  Mr.  Bentley  has  evi- 
«lef)tlT  actevi  upi^  an  opinion  in  which  he  will  be  supported  by  all 
wh^v  ktk>w  him  who  caiU  himself  *'  Alfred  Crowquill," — that  though 
he  mav  capriciimslv  keep  his  name  from  the  public,  no  stroke  of  his 
pen  or  pencil  need  make  him  ashamed  to  show  his  face. 


STANZAS. 

Avar  !  awmr  !  mor  mnpc  me  wtMne ;  Dear  «s  I  hold  thee.  I  would  view 

UtU^Wi  my  »pinc  vaudrr  t'ree.  The  mdianoe  of  thy  beauty  gleam, 

Th«iu  w«n&ld*»t  uoc  have  my  knee*  adore.  At  melting  shadows  lend  their  hue 

Without  thU  K^vu  wi*r»hipp*d  the«.  To  clothe  with  light  some  holy  dream. 

Thou   wvmld*»t   not    have  me  weer  a  To  think  of  thee  as  one  afar 

Mutle,  From   this  odd  earth,  —  a  child  of 

Ti»  mock  the  living  light  of  thine :  Heaven  ! 

Or  wantoulr,  with  specious  guile.  And  liken  thee  to  yon  lone  star 

To  lure  thee  to  a  soul*  1cm  shriue.  That  shines  upon  the  brow  of  e^-en*. 

Perish  the  thought !     I  would  not  seek.  Blossom  of  hope !  this  weakly  heart 

By  careless  word,  thy  lasting  i»  oe.  Is  no  meet  home  for  one  like  thee : 

For  soon  that  gentle  heart  would  break  Sad  music  would  iu  chords  impart. 

If  one  reflected  not  iu  glow.  For  they  are  strung  to  misery. 

^'^7^  *****  "**  **•  whole  commune  Seek  out  some  worthier,  happier  breast, 

Of  love  that  is,  or  may  have  been ;  Responsive  to  the  love  of  thine. 

Like  melody  in  sweetest  tune,  I  would  not  cloud  thy  sinless  rest 

Without  one  jarnng  note  between !  By  sharing  these  dark  woes  of  mine ! 
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The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  extend. 
mg  a9  it  does  throughout  every  grade  of  society  and  all  shades  of  po* 
Htic&l  feeling,  may  be  estimated,  among  other  tests,  by  the  multi- 
tudinous representations  of  him  which  have  been  given  to  the  vrorld, 
and  executed^  generally  speakings  by  the  most  celebrated  of  our  ar* 
tijt*.  Next  to  our  gracious  Sovereign,  of  whom  we  have  so  many 
really  excellent  portraits  (and  we  cannot  have  too  many),  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobles,  and  the  mansions  of 
our  gentry,  as  well  as  in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  poor,  no  mo* 
dem  personage  has,  perhaps,  so  frequently  been  the  coveted  subject 
of  the  pencil  as  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  Our  attention  ha^s  been  at- 
tracted to  this  subject  by  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
splendid  engravings:  the  one  representing  the  noble  Duke  receiving 
his  guests  at  Apsley  House,  previous  to  the  banquet  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  giving  us  the  actual  repre- 
lentation  of  that  annual  festival.  The  publication  of  these  two  grand 
engravings,  which  ought  to  Bnd  a  place  on  the  walls  or  in  the  port- 
fiiiiof  of  all  lovers  of  their  country,  and  all  admirers  of  modem 
Biitifli  Art,  remind  us  of  the  dsys  of  Boydell ;  and  we  hail  their  ap- 
pearanee  with  the  same  welcome  as  was  accorded  to  the  efibrts  of 
that  excellent  patron  of  British  art  The  great  effbrts  now  making 
to  tarry  the  art  of  engraving  to  its  highest  pitch,  indicated  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  fine  and  elaborate  plates,  render  the  subject  one 
of  oonMderable  importance;  and  we  shall  probably  in  future  num* 
bers  of  this  Miscellany  attempt  to  supply  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
void  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  our  country, —  viz,  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  modern  English  engraving. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  illustrates  his  extraordinary 
mecess  in  portrait  painting,  that  the  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  even  now  one  of  the  best  of 
the  multitudinous  likenesses  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  And  this  arises 
from  the  determination  of  that  great  painter  to  depict  the  mind,  the 
intelligence,  the  **  inward  man,"  as  well  as  the  "  outward  and  visible 
form/'  It  is  this  quality  which  constitutes  his  pre-eminence  among 
modern  portrait-painters,  and  tliia  pre-eminence  is  in  no  instance 
more  fully  established  than  over  the  macy  existing  portraits  of  the 
illu&trious  individual  we  have  just  alluded  to  ;  which,  though  possess- 
ing many  great  and  sterling  qualities,  do  not,  generally  speaking, 
ittsin  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  visible  in  the  late  Sir  Thonias  Law^ 
fence's  likeness.  An  early  portrait  of  his  Grace  ia  that  equestrian  one 
published  by  Ackermann,  representing  him  at  the  grand  review  which 
took  place  in  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor  on  the  5th  of  June,  1814. 
hit  by  De  Daubrawa,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  likeness 
of  bi«  Grace,  though  it  has  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  his  physi- 
<^aiQy,  especially  the  look  of  firmness  and  self-possession  which  are 
ilwiys  strongly  developed  in  his  face.  In  this  print,  which  is  very 
*^itly  coloured,  the  action  of  the  horse  it  not  so  elegant  as  in  one 
Kobflequently  published  by  the  same  firm,  and  executed  by  the  same 
L  «rtiit.  This  ii  the  well  known  portrait  of  the  Duke,  representing 
H    hitQ  aQ  hor&eback,  passing  the  statue  of  Achilles  in  H)  de  Park,  witli 
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his  liaiitl  raised  to  hh  hat  rettiniing  a  salute.  Thia  gives  ws  the  noble 
Duke  very  much  as  he  appears  at  the  present  moment.  The  head  is 
full  of  fine  character,  and  the  action  of  the  figure  is  easy  and  uncon- 
strained. The  horse  is  well  drawn,  and  in  fine  action.  The  rider 
sits  the  h€>rse  with  a  firm  seat,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  artist  in  the 
composition  of  an  equestrian  group  is  displayed  perhaps  in  this 
point  more  than  in  any  other.  Taking  it  altogether,  tliis  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  truthful  likenesses  of  the  noble  Duke 
extant. 

The  full-length  portndt  of  his  Grace,  painted  and  engraveil  by 
Mr*  J.  Lucas,  and  publiished  by  Mr.  Moon,  of  Threadneedle-sireet, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  justness  of  the  expression  and  the  dig- 
nified bearing  of  the  figure.  The  artist  having  engraved  the  plate 
himself  (it  is  in  mezzotint),  may  be  supposed  to  have  infused  into  it 
alt  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  original  painting.  The  plate  is  cer- 
tJiinl}^  distinguished  by  a  free  and  masterly  touch,  as  well  as  by  spirit 
and  character.  The  eifect  of  light  and  shade  is  managed  with  consi- 
derable art,  and  the  print  is  generally  distinguished  by  a  fine  rich 
colour.  It  is  evident  that  a  painter's  hand  has  been  busy  on  the 
plate,  from  the  feeling  and  expression  which  is  visible  in  every  part 
of  it. 

The  last  plate  illustrative  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  to  which  we 
ihall  at  present  call  attention,  is  one  of  considerable  im|tortance.  It 
is  an  admirable  engniviufr  by  Mr,  C.  G.  Lewis,  of  Mr.  Knight's  grand 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  receiving  his  illustrioug  guest$  at 
Apsiey  House  on  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  eighteenth  of  June. 
'  This  plate  is  executed  in  the  mixed  style  of  engraving,  consisting  of 
line  and  stipple  combined.  The  portraits  included  are,  besides  that 
of  the  noble  host,  twenty-nine  in  numberj  to  wit:— those  of  Gen. 
Lord  Strafford,  Lt.-Gen,  Sir  Edw.  Kerrison,  Bart,  Major-Gen.  Hon. 
IL  Murray,  Lt.^Gen.  Sir  J.  Waters,  Mwj.-Gen.  Sir  Robt.  Gardiner, 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset^  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Scovell,  Gen.  Lord  Hill, 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  P.  Maitland,  Sir  H.  llardinge.  Sir  A.  Dickson,  Hon.  E, 
P.  Lygon,  Sir  C.  B.  Vere,  Hon.  Sir  H.  G.  P.  Townbhend,  the  Mar- 
quit*  of  Anglesey »  Col.  Lord  Sandys,  Gen.  Sir  J.  Lambertj  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  J.  Kemp.  Lord  Saltoun,  Mfij.-Gcn.  Sir  Nei!  Dougla--is,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lt.-Gen,  Sir  A.  Barnard,  Lord  Vivian,  Col.  Cuthcarl, 
Col.  IL  E]j:erton,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  H,  D,  Ross,  CoL  Rowan,  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  Thos.  Rey nell,  and  Col.  Garwood.  A  composition  including  so 
great  a  number  of  portraits,  must  have  cost  the  artist  no  little  l&bour ; 
but  that  labour  has  been  well  employed  which  has  produced  so  suc- 
cessful a  result ;  for  the  likenesses  are,  we  believe,  adnntted  gene- 
rally to  he  unmistakeable.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  compo&ilion* 
ihiit  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  rather  too  much  in  a  line  ;  but  tbif 
is  almost  a  necessiiry  coiiseijuence  of  the  choice  of  subject ;  and  indeed 
thia  eflect  is  considerably  modified  by  the  arrangement  of  the  light, 
which  is  mana«red  with  admirable  art.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
engraver,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  cxecutiun  of  this  plate,  which  is  of  very 
hirge  dimensions.  He  has  preservetl  all  the  bpirit  of  the  painting. 
This  engraving  has  just  been  published  by  JMessrs,  Graves  and  Ca., 
of  Pall  Mall. 

TaK  Banquet  at  Apslky  House. — Mr.  Salter's  picture  reprc- 
•enla  a  inotit  powerfully  interesting  incident ;  and  though  it  i^  one 
thai  antiUttUy  recurs,  it  is  not  the  less  intereiiting  on  that  account.  It 
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fim  not,  AS  hii$  been  justly  observed,  mn  tmagiiury  mfniefltng  of  Uke- 

nessess  in  «  scene  which  might  never  have  occnrmi,  tmt  poosesaes  al- 

tnoistthe  identity  of  actual  existence,  far  every  indlvidaal  of  tbe  dis^ 

tingiiished  company  assembled  on  the  anniversary  o€  theglorioas  Iflth 

[of  June  h%l  to  the  artist  fur  hi$  portrait  expressly  with  a  view  to  this 

picture.     The  dinner  is  given  in  the  Waterloo  Gallerr  hi  Apsley 

j  House,  and  the  period  represented  is  when  the  cooipanv  »f^er  dinner 

^  have  broken  into  groups,  and  just  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 

,  risen   to  address  them.     The  table  is  surrounded  not  onlv  by  tlie 

brothers-in-ann'i  of  the  Duke,  but  by  many  of  ll»e  ^tk^  of  ibe  iMibi- 

lity,  both  male  and  female,  as  well  of  this  eoiuntry  as  of  Eiifope.  The 

Duke  is  habited   in  the  uniform  of  a  field -marshal,  and  wears  tlie 

'  orders  of  the  Garter,  &c.     On  his  right  is  his  late  Majesty  WtHimi 

tbe  Fourth^  and  on  his  lef\  the  Prince  of  Oraiige^  now  Kin^  of  UoU 

lAnd<     The  painting  has  all  the  strength  of  eflect,  fine  colour,  and 

good  drawing,  for  which  Mr.  Salter  has  gained  so  high  a  reputation, 

mnd  the  engraving  b)'  3Ir.  Greatbach  will  be  admired  for  its  cfaarac- 

teristic  treatment  and  exquisite  finish. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  two  or  tliree  very  clever  engravings  which  have  recently  made 
their  appearance  ;  and  first,  of  that  large  and  highly- finished  compo* 
sttion  by  Mr.  £.  Landseer,  called 

I  **ThK    RsTURK    FROH    HAWKINa." 

This  is  c:enerally  esteemed  one  of  Mr.  E*  Landseer's  happiest  compoii- 
lions,  and  the  plate  engraved  from  it  by  Mr.  J.  Cousins  will  doubtless 
sdd  to  that  clever  engraver's  idready  high  reputation.     It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  contains  portraits  of  his  Lord»hip*s 
£iiQily.     The  composition  is  most  [licturesque  and  interesting,  great 
•cience  being  displayed  in  the  design  and  disposition  of  the  figures* 
The  animals  which  are  introduced,  and  which  it  may  be  expected 
tnftstitate  a  roost  important  ingredient  in  the  picture,  have  ail  the 
durscteristics  of  the  finest  nature ;  and  the  beautiful  figures  of  the 
bor»es  and  dogs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fertt  uatur^r  which  are  scat- 
tered about  the  fore-ground,  indicate  the  presence  of  the  master 
liand    As  a  family  group,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  succeasfiil 
*ttf  mpis  we  have  lately  seen.     It  is  full  of  elegance  and  picturesaue 
ffftct,  the  finest  contrasts  and  most  elaborate  finish.     This  plate  has 
wtn  published  by  Mr.  i^foon. 

A  BAJLotiiAt,  Haw  in  tub  Olden  Tim£*  —  Mr,  Cattermole's 
^pnistion  as  a  delineiitor  of  scenes  of  this  class  stands  deservedly 
%h.  He  has  the  talent  of  investing  them  with  all  the  verisimili- 
^de  of  present  existence,  and  of  surrounding  them  i»ith  that  in- 
twesl  which  a  just  expres(»ion  of  feeling  is  always  sure  to  excite. 
'^  this  Utter  particular  Mr.  Cattermole  stands  almost  without  a 
rival.  In  the  print  now  under  notice,  the  fine  expression  of  the 
Acjdi,  so  delicately  varied,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  will  strike  every 
obicnrer.  The  subject  is  simple  and  interesting,  being  nothing 
Biore  than  tlte  regaling  of  a  few  humble  individuals,  according  to 
tile  ancient  system  of  hospitality  exercised  in  the  baronial  castles  of 
England.  The  plate  itself,  by  Mr.  J.  Egan,  is  a  singularly  fine 
fpedmen  of  mezzotint  engraving.  It  has  a  beautifully  rich  effect. 
And  is  in  all  respects  an  admirable  representation  of  the  picture. 
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cx   f^iL?  X  ■  JZiT 
"11  "v-ikit    'I: 

::r':e.     T'le  titiuo^  eobocoos  of  the  acton 
u::ti^-%l:i  T  ^rsncwNL     Tram  the  peda- 


T23  *»:3iii;»L- — ^iLs   J*    m  fsu.r  ±  ■  jut  i&er  the  lail 
lauxrzsr  s^  -it*  .*:a  *^r  !»*  -ii  "^Ik-it     Ir  uicicut*  a  j_ 
ir-=iac  \ncitir.r:^i  -laiT'.r^  ?   ]:e:-..:ar  •caje.  lai  ^  eancctved  in  hii 
sbi-sc  xiiiii  r.'ir.  -iin.     1:  --  -^fniur-i.ftiiiy  ^ihasusxgsisdc^  and  foil  of  the 
■ni  mil  run  '.jt.-.t^  --:  zz.it    t<  '^ 

pif^u*.  ^:i:  J-  T<*-ir.'':  ji  1^  1:3  ivti.  i:;r^irr.  damn  to  the  met  eat 
rxr:  Ji  "Lie  iT.-wufi  t*::jj  L---t:ni-  i'^irj  rue  ceccis  with  the  smmI 
icnriT:!"^*:^  tz^rr^sii-M.  lt.c,  ~  .-?  .ujc&a^ie  z*2C  zo  Kimxre  the  diacri* 
auzaoii:  v-tn  -v  i.iin  r:i±  7a:  tc^t  i«b  ieiectei  hfs  sabjecta.  We 
ii*:*2^i-  -v  -Lii:!!-:  l.':7  :*^-::;'fr  .c  ii_jCiA*.  tie  ciiiracter*  of  ul  the  indi* 
i-jiui..^  ' :e  I  iJii.-:.  i:e  iiLer  '.le  zhtim^C^^,  the  miachievousb 
mil  lie  ri-  lI  lt^  i^xi  iii.-z'-^i  ".-  li*  _r*.  A-d  then,  vhat  laboar 
ZAa  -zee?:  iziz*:^  l^'I  .-  _:•*  i:-a^  'Lr.-Mx:!.:  1-  Xjc'-irig  is  neglected; 
i-7--.i.-r:i:  1.-7  l"  -:j^  sty  jrK:en_iiJ.i;-^c  which  ia  asnallj 
JIT.  T-:;vsi  i.-^*iT  ::r  ^•.ri.-^s  :r  ne^-.it:: ;  b^t  ererr  part  M 
pisT^jj^  ?  i.-^iiff-i  -wrJL  -zr-.Ttir  i^zrs-isKC.  ir.d  due  force.  The 
t-it-j:x  2  -;-  -j  17  3>  -'  3^neci"  i*  az  Ac«llent  specimen  of 
i^  •¥•:_   jj   :^-i    jrKeiir^  pUif.  is  published  by 
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Ar.-i  Zi-v  ij-i_L  i_ 
Azul  niar.r  a  ;'.'\< 


v:---:  ..71  -iji  :-:t,i. 


.■^^  :^jl:  -.vc: 


Are  Vjtu:rs.  ci>j  x  \,ZK\k:z.  o:  love  ! 

A  mediutive  b€a-;ty  h-rrt 

Ihkti  lir.z«rr  or.  u.e  t^-^:*:  5«r:e. 

AiifJ,  vakcnM  to  ^  m;:;m-  mI  ?r*j"r. 
'Xhe  njir.ii  i.^^ks  t-jnii    i*:*v«.:.*J — 

M'hile  t>jijiij:.Cftarf  rife  nf  th.>«e  L«uea:h, 
Amidn  the  siLitude  uf  Death  : 

AikI  lovin;;Iy  we  irare  afirain 

Ka<:h  ixiifor^'otU'n  M'liihlain^  o'er, — 

The  f«n*l  liire*.',,— tJie  playful  vein, 
Thti  t«fluhrrnes^,  emiearM  <if  yore  ! 

They  ntfiil  iii»oii  us  in  that  hour 

when  .M<;fniiry  rciMimc)!  her  power. 

Aim!  thou,  my  ihil«l,  I  sha«low  forth, 
In  Mil  thine  artleM.  infant  ^race, 

Thm  tniMh'  fne  prixe  thee  first  of  I'arth, 
And  hhjM   thy  hrijfht  and  winsome 
i'luv  ; 

ThiHif(h  fli'ftly  rhiHfd  thy  dawn  of  life,— 

A I  liiURt,  it  knew  no  taint  of  iitrife  ! 


I  r.cilf  I'l/iif'^:  :ioa  vouldtc  1 

>';  ?iiT.  =1.  :.K-^.  la  year>'  decline  ; 

3  .:  :i.nj  r-.Io*  :»  a«>w  mr  hiime, 
Al  i  c  z..  ■  i.»:h  ;:♦  tap^r  »hine: 

F  •-•  1  in:  i*ve  I  ^«  c>»  »Tih  jny, 

^*'ir£i    'i.*  J-.A»:   «an>^r*d  hence,  my 

IV;    ? 

I  *-  -IT  :i:o-.:  ir:  :a  yonder  bearen, 

B'^:  «-.:U  c:y  «tep9  each  quiet  eren 

IWr.d  thi:her  to  this  holy  gruund. 
^:r.k:iO?  «\-ir.N:hy  my  feelings  haTe 
With  :l:at  Mtriuded  nnxu-cLid  grave  ! 

Tr.rre,  >ea;ed  by  ihy  little  stone, 
.My  :^>ught9  tt*  o:her  dayg  allied. 

I  L-.iunt  the  weATx  sea«iin»  gune. 
Since  thou  wert  «t  thy  father's  ade. 

And  li$piii«^  out.  a»  day  greir  dim. 

Thy  mother's  own  loved  vesper  hymn  ! 

The  streamlet  murro*ring  by  dolh  saca 
To  wake  familiar  tones  to  me  ; 

The  pa»>i!i£r  wind,  too,  Mtirn  a  theme 
That  brings  nie  nearer  still  to  thee  ; 

And  thus  in  sweet  mmmune  of  kive 

I  5eek  my  long-lost  child  above  ! 

I  cannot  weep, — my  tears  are  spent.— 
Hut  not  the  less  my  heart  doth  mourn, 

M'hen  upward  these  a-eak  eyes  are  bentp 
Then  desolate— to  earth  return  : 

Dut  s4Nm  the  conflict  will  he  o*er. 

And,  angel  I  we  sh^  part  no  more  1 
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CHAPTBR    V. 
BriAa's  Coafie«iioiiB  Cfrntinued. 

1  WAS  scarcely  five  p<ace8  distance  from  mv  young  protector  when  the 
fatal  bollet  frmnd  its  mark,  and  in  a  momtrnt  I  wua  kneeling  beside  mr 
cfeptfUHl  friend,  and  supporting  the  bleeding  body  in  my  arms.  Life 
wmi  tivtaJiv  extinct — the  ball  had  passed  directly  through  the  heart, 
ai:  H'aa  instantaneous.     Flow  fatal  were  my  visits  to  the  metro- 

pt.  ^<?  fimt  diftsjraced  me  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  I  loved  better  thtin 

timr  to  thm  wotld — the  last,  when  my  innocence  was  re-established, 
nlbnied  me  but  the  melancholy  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  untimely 
tad. 

Thf  incljflvrpnce  with  which  loss  of  life  U  regarded  in  Ireland  was 
•  i  l^ingJy  exemplified.     Within  a  few  minutes  after  Wil- 

ii-j  fell,  the  crowd  had  quietly  diupersed  to  re»ume  their 

«r>  menti,  and  it  waK  with  sonse  difficulty  that  a  few  men 

ciii««M  ^1^  ^inmtk  to  transport  the  body  on  a  dcmr  to  a  neighbouring  cabin. 
CiiptAin  O'Brien  and  another  officer  remained  with  the  corpse  until  a 
kackney-cottch  was  obtained  from  town  ;  and  the  remains  of  our  young 
fririuU  UTEpped  in  a  military  cloak,  were  driven  into  the  barrack-yard, 
mad  drpoiiiiexl  in  his  room,  to  await  the  coroner'^  inquest.  The  moment 
Ifb  aoiai^ais^t  dropped,  Darn  ley  and  his  second  hurried  from  the  field, 
jnmped  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and  departed  none  knew  whither- 

Onelling  i«  no  ](»nger  a  common -place  occurrence  in  Ireland,  and  the 
dettCli  of  William  St.  George  occasioned  an  unusual  sensation.  Heir  to 
m  lairgi?  eitlit^*-a  fttnr  of  first  magnitude  in  the  world  of  fashion — in 
ef^sryiliing  — admired  by  one  sex,  and  envied  by  the  other-^ 

the  cinruoi  lider  which  he  was  hurried   so  unexpectedly  from 

Mcittteneo  were  generally  discusaed^  and  as  universally  execrated.  The 
4tft«'^tAi^c  ingratitude  of  Darnley,  and  the  infamous  return  a  faithleJis 
rt?ss  had  rendered  to  a  generous  and  too-confiding  dupe,  command- 
[  ^ymjiHthy  for  lijm  who  had  fallen,  and  reprobation  on  those  who 
tmd  beeo  the  agent  and  the  accessory  to  his  murder.  Mrs.  Montague 
MXiadc  A  basty  and  secret  departure  from  the  kingdom,  and  joined  her 
[  ptfaniour  in  France — while  Darnley  did  not  venture  to  abide  the  ordeal 
I  of  «  trial*  aod^  in  two  or  three  gazettes^  his  name  was  removed  from 
\A9  Army  list. 

TUe  grief  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  calamity  caused  at  Car- 
ramorttt  mi^y  be  readily  imagined.  Cold  bh  she  wai?,  and  centered  as 
-her  olfectiona  were  in  Arthur,  the  death  of  her  first-bom  was  felt  se- 
I  v^ferrly  by  his  mother  ;  while,  for  a  time,  the  poor  colonel  was  inconsol- 
lalile*  Indeed,  the  regret  for  William's  death  was  universa! — and  an 
___  assemblage  attended  the  funeral  of  my  departed  protector, 

id   offered  that  last  tribute  of  respect.     I  followed  the  body  of  my 
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f-Mwif  TL  iisff-L  lowun.  nic  ia.  '  zakj  dUk,"  m  monmery —  and  wheo 
ruf  TUL."*:  w  ^MieiL  I  ?rl*  lasic  mee  Btre  I  vu  an  isolated  being  cast 

I^  -rw  iijc  jicor  xTrC.  ixe  z23ar?T  esonqaoiees  which  were  £ited 
Zi  c=«ii  Ii>^  ^Mtsitfe  ic  sit  wisstk  b&s  waim-heartcd  protector  were 
fL.T  Sfvs^icieiL  Piis  zipv  ^s*  itc^td  determined  to  mle  with  a 
jir-ily  2tt3if :  tntL  znkisrit^sned  bf  t&e  kas  of  his  £iToarite  son,  the 
Ciiiifzie^  3k2iiiiex.<Lj  iljjvec  zjixl,  ster  bf  9Up,  to  asMinie  an  absolute 
oHBziuii-  BiLi  A  snirkfc  Aliemaae  i=  the  old  gentleman's  bearing 
tj  -nrst  3»  yrmk  'xrE'tcCj  iseiMzpce&esRbleb  FoimerlT»  he  appeared 
ti  aan  zj  ^oiTiiaT.  szd  lom  espMillT  in  the  field,  —  bat  now, 
^  u  mkOiQftL  >  i.T*Kiki<c  h.  It  vas  dear  that  his  feelings  had  an- 
ttrrnnf  A  .niLT'.ce-  Wi*s-  t^te  ^^enva  was  who  had  injared  me  with 
KT  JBie  TncKS!«r  wu^  is  :z«  tiae.  oalr  suspected,  bat  in  a  few  days 
all  i.-iL:<  ^:=«a  t^  sirvKt  was  reooved. 

R^iri=^  ScLisuL  Ecwudft  I  Live  been  silent.  The  deep  ealamit j 
t2K  diM2K  «c  C^srrxadce  zjti  cndcr^iMie  was  aU-engroasing ;  and  ererj 
dsT  jec  ss  ta  sriScinsxe  th&ix  oar  eoane  of  lore  would  not  run  smooth. 
Oae  eresizii:  wi^n  1  viif:^  b<r  tsther's  cottage  I  fbond  that  Susan 
kad  Sw£  vei^Tcr:!:.  sai  I  pressiEd  her  to  confide  to  me  the  causes  of  her 
sanw.  Sfiie  ax>ked  &:  me  siientlr — borst  into  tears— and,  throwing 
her  xrs»  wildlr  rxisi  =j  aedk..  implored  me  not  to  qaestion  her.  No 
ceoM^hae&t  had  e'wr  existed  between  ns»  excepting  on  my  part, 
Mhen  I  tfbered  t^  izjusctiao  of  nr.T  departed  friend ;  uid  when  I  bade 
tr.T  =ii»£r«si  taiewvll  for  the  akrht,  a  feeling  not  hr  removed  from 
jea^fT  c£ir.e  over  me.  But  of  whom  should  I  be  iealons?  I  asked 
mTTfelt  the  quesSMC. — and  bloshed  that  I  erer  should  harbour  a  doubt 

«Af  ^'..SSn's  CODStXZCT. 

At  dinner.  I  pnocired  that  Mr.  Brownlow  appeared  unumaUj  se- 
rious ;  and  when  the  doth  was  remored,  and  I  asked  him  to  assign 
me  mr  erening's  tj.sk.  he  made  some  trifling  excuse,  and  told  me  to 
remain.  I  saw  that  something  gare  him  secret  pain— and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  thus  addressed  me— 

"Mr  dear  Brian,"  he  said,  with  considerable  emotion,  ''I  fear  that 
our  quiet  relations  are  not  to  continue  much  longer ;  I  am  no  fiitalist, 
but  thej  sar  that  misfortunes  tread  fut  upon  eadi  others'  heels.  The 
recent  and  dreadful  visitation  we  all  have  suffered,  sits  heaviest  where 
it  might  have  been  expected,  and  Colonel  St.  George  appears  to  have 
sunk  beneath  the  blow.  His  mind  seems  prostrated— and  I  cannot 
conceal  the  truth,  but  own  that  in  Arthur's  unexpected  elevation  to  an 
anthoritT  which  poor  William  never  aimed  at,  vour  evil  planet  has  be- 
come ascendant.  Ha !  how  strange !  Since  his  return  from  Oxford, 
he  never  crossed  this  threshold,  and  see,  he  enters  the  wicket.  What 
errand  brings  him  here  ?     Xous  verrons." 

*'  You  dine  early,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  Nothing  remarkable  in  that,"  returned  Mr.  Brownlow.  ''  I  am  an 
unfashionable  man,  and  eat  at  unfiashionable  houra— -my  clothes  are 
made  by  the  village  Uilor — these  boots  are  the  handy  work  of  Waterhw 
Jack— and  I  walk,  move,  and  sleep,  not  caring  one  farthing  whether 
the  world  approve  or  disapprove.*' 

The  cold  and  cynic  manner  in  which  the  ex-preceptor  addressed  his 
quondam  pupil,  struck  me  forcibly. 

"  You  are  unusually  philosophic" 
*»jid  most  perfectly  sincere,"  was  the  reply. 
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"Well,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  pbiln^ophy  aside,  and  come  to  sub- 
^  lunar  J  considerations." 

H      *'  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  sir ;"  and  the  Vicar  bowed  formally. 
"       "  Upon  my  »oul  i  Brownlow — " 

It  was  the  first  time  Arthur  St.  George  bad  addressed  hU  tutor  on- 
oeremontously,  and  the  sentence  was  interrupted* 

"  Air.  Arthur  St.  George,  I  am  generally  mastered,  or  mistered,^ 
as  tlie  vulgar  reading  is." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon/'  was  the  reply.     '*  Fancy  that  both  titles  are 
conferred,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  business/* 

'*  1  am  all  iittention,  sir/'  was  the  cool  answer ;  and  Arthur  continued 
his  remarks  with  assumed  indifference. 

"  Of  the  extravagant  disposition  of  my  late  unthinking  brother,  I 
ii«ed  aearcely  tell  you.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  extent  of  his 
debis  are  almost  incalculable,  and  drafts  every  day  are  made  upon  my 
&lher,  which  respect  for  the   memory  of  the  deaa   require  should   he 
IboBoured  instantly.     A  system  of  retrenchment  must  consequently  be 
retorted  to  in  Carramore,  and  I  have  undertaken  a  task  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable;  and^  in  plain  English, 
have  aet  to  work  to  reduce  an  overgrown  and  most  expen?iive  establish- 
ment.    The  fox-hounds  ^vill  be  handed  over  to  a  club — the  stables 
shall  und^^rgo  a  sweeping  reform — idlers  who  pretended  to  trap  vermin 
I      and  kill  magpies  shall  be  dismissed — and,  in  carrying  out  the  system, 
Hi  have  felt  it  necessary  to  call  this  evening  on  you  and  my  friend 
pBiian--^ 

**  And  I  declare/*  said  the  churchman,  with  caustic  indiifcrence,  '*as 

^      I  neither  tr^p  vermin  nor  shoot  magpies,  I  know  not  in  wh^t  way  this 

H^roerai  reform  can  apply  to  me.''  % 

^"       *•  Excuse  me,"  returned  the  quondam  pupil  of  the  Vica&  "  you  are, 

ml  l^ast,  indirectly  concerned.     At  the  solicitation  of  my  lafe  lamented 

bflt>ther,  before   he  left  Carramore  to  join  his  regiment,    my   father 

agreed  to  settle  a  hundred  a-year  on  this   young  gentleman  until  he 

ihould  attain  his  majority." 

•*  On  me  1 "  I  exclaimed.     *'  Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it," 
"  True,  however,  as  JVIr.  Brownlow  can  inform  you-** 
Thr  Vicar  bowed  assent. 

•*Then  have  1  additional  cause  to  mourn  for  the  generous  Iriend  I 
have  so  unhappily  been  deprived  of." 

*' Ai  I  Sim — and  let  me  add,  very  unwillingly — made  the  organ  of 
OQcn ID tmi cation  by  my  father^  I  trust  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  will 
be  wnijidered  as  not  my  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  another*  Our 
young  friend  here/'  and  Arthur  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Brownlow, 
**  ha»  reached  man's  estate,  and  his  position  is  a  puinfnJ  one  —  over- 
«duc*ted  for  any  walk  of  humbler  life,  and  without  property  or  pro- 
ftama  to  take  a  stand  in  any  higher  grade  of  society.  ITnder  these  cir- 
dUMtancefli  the  Colonel  feels  that  it  would  he  injustice  to  one  whom  he 
bn  befriended  from  boyhood,  to  allow  his  prime  of  youth  to  be  idly 
dittmed  away.  Brian  wants  three  years  of  his  majority,  and  my  f»ither 
hoWi  himself  his  debtor  in  as  many  hundreds.  That  sum,  judicious- 
1/  tpplied,  may  start  our  young  friend  on  the  world— and  I  am  direct- 
ed to  say  that  the  money  shall  be  immediately  placed  at  his  own  dia- 
posal,  and  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  choose  the  path  himself  which 
BiflT  seem  likeliest  to  lead  to  fortune." 
I  listened  to  Arthur  with  unfeigned  surprise.     That  I  had  lost  fap 
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vour  in  my  ptitnMrs  sight  I  knew  already,  but  tliat  1  liad  liecome  an 
object  of  dislike,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  remove,  was  for  boyand  wbal 
I  had  evtT  suspected.  With  feelinnisof  the  deepest  huonliation,  I  lia- 
tened  to  what  I  justly  considered  tlie  edict  for  my  banishment  from 
Carramore.  Anger  gave  place  to  wounded  pride :  I  felt  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  indignity,  speciously  covered  aa  it  was, —  and,  while  lean 
rolled  down  my  cheeks,  I  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  I 

"This  seems  a  strange  and  sudden  detennination  of  the  Coloner^* 
observed  Mr.  Brownlow. 

1  really  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  time  he  may  have  taken  to  ar- 
at  it.     My  duty  was  only  to  convey  his  wishesj  which  I  have  done 
as  plainly  and  explicitly  as  I   could.     I  lave   I  been  perfectly   under* 
stood  ? — and  Avhat  answer  shall  I  carry  to  my  father  ?  *' 

Pride  had  come  to  my  assistance ;  my  spirit  rallied  ;  I  dashed  the 
tears  from  my  cheeks,  and  once  more  a  maidy  flush  reddened  my  piJe 
countenance. 

"  Tell  him  that  the  orphan  who  for  years  has  existed  on  his  bounty 
will  burthen  it  no  longer.  For  his  Hberal  monetary  offer  he  has  my 
most  grateful  thanks^  but  I  respectfully  decline  it.  Destitute  he  found 
me,  and  pennyle«a  I  shall  leave  Carramore." 

**No  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brownlow  warmly;  "I  admire  the  feeling 
that  prompts  your  refusal  of  the  djlonel's  overture,  but  I  deny  its  ja^ 
tice.  To  the  dead,  and  not  to  the  living,  you  are  indebted  for  the 
means  of  seeking  an  opening  into  life.  Brian,  sir,  will  be  directed  by 
me ;  and.  on  his  part,  I  accept  the  proposition.  He,  without  whom 
the  sparrow  falls  not,  will  protect  him — and  I  feej  an  inward  assurance 
that  the  finger  of  Providence,  perhaps  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
resolve,  points  out  the  orphan's  path  to  fortune/' 

"  Then  our  young  friend  assenta  ?  " 

"  He  does,"  was  I^Ir.  Brownlow  s  brief  reply- 

"  I  shall  see  that  the  necessary  arrangements  shall  be  completed 
without  delay/* 

And  Arthur  St.  George,  after  a  formal  ''good  evening,"  quitted  the 
vicarage. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Colonel's  former  friend^ 
ship  had  been  maliciously  ei»tranged.  He  had  been  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  fatal  duel  which  de* 
privcd  him  of  his  favourite  son,  and  had  been  told  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  was  a  trifling  misunderstanding,  which  might  have  been  canily 
accommodated.  He  was  also  inform cd  thtit  I  had  been  apprised  that 
a  hostile  meeting  was  contemplutedt  and  that  my  concealment  of  th^ 
fact  prevented  a  friendly  intervention.  In  a  word,  stunned  by  a  blow 
80  deadly  and  unexpected,  his  judgment  was  easily  warped.  Arthur, 
an  adept  in  deceit,  played  his  cards  cleverly — and  I,  who  God  knows! 
would  have  spilled  my  best  blood  to  have  averted  the  feurful  calamity 
which  robbed  me  of  one  I  loved  with  more  t!mn  brotherlv  aflTecttuu, 
was  absolutely  rejjresented  as  an  accessory  to  his  deatb.  No  wondflT 
then,  that  my  once  kind  patron's  bearing  was  so  painfully  altered. 

It  appeared  that  no  time  would  be  permitted  to  elapse  in  hurrying 
my  departure,  for  next  day,  the  Coloners  agent  called  at  the  Vjcmnigei 
and  depwiited  300^  with  JVIr.  Brownlow  for  my  use.  What  |>amedbe* 
Iween  them  I  know  nut,  but  IVIr.  Brownlow  plainly  hinted  to  me  Uiat 
the  sooner  I  changed  my  present  residence  the  better  iht!  Colonel 
would   be   pleased*     My  pride  was  wounded  to  the  core,  and  auother 
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idiould  not  biwe  set  until  I  bad  bidden  Carramore  an  eternsl  fare- 
well, had  not  I  been  spell-bound  to  the  place ;  and,  oh  I  what  spell 
on  eiirth  equals  a  first  love  so  ardently  returned  as  mine  was. 

If  the  sudden  and  almost  insulting  manner  in  which  I  was  discarded 

by  my  old  protector  pained  while  it  suqirised  me,  how  much  more 

painfully  received  was  the  intelligence  by  Susan  Edwiuds  i    For  years 

our  destinies  appeared  linked  together  —  and  the  park  of  Carramore 

formed  the  world  we  were  to  move  in.    The  illusion  wa^  dispelled,  and 

we  were  now  to  be  separated.    To  think  of  marriage,  at  our  early  years, 

would  be  considered  too  absurd.    We  talked  over  an  hundred  plans,  and 

mooted  as  many  Utopian  projds,  which  we  were  obliged  ouraelve^  to 

.  miile  at.     At  last  we  reached  a  conclusion  that  we  must  bend  to  cir- 

Idimstances  for  the  present,*— but  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  I 

'  ^ottld  claim  my  affianced  bride,  and  whether  weal  or  woe  had  resulted 

in  the  meantime,  we  slumld  then  be  indissolubly  united. 

Before  I  quitted  Ireland,  for  what  appeared  an  interminable  period, 

I  felt  a  wish  to  vi^it  the  lonely  island  in  which  my  infancy  was  pwsed  ; 

1   and,  while  I  bade  all  besides  a  fonnal  farewell,  my  pretty  Susan  and 

I   Mr.  Brownlow  w»ere  apprized  that  in  a  month  I  should  secretly  return. 

I  received  a  small  sum,  but  one  that  wan  quite  suthcient  far  a  frugal 

expenditure  like  mine,  from  ^Ir.  Brownlow,  and  next  evening  I  took 

» temporary  departure  which  all,  save  two,  considered  a  final  farewell. 

The  details  of  my  wanderings  to  Innisturk  would  have  no  interest. 

1  landed,  and  none  knew  me.     The   headsmau   had  been  dead  three 

JWTi — smuggling  waa  exterminated — rents  had  increased,  so  had  popu- 

mmi — and  i  found  an  island,  in  which^  a  few  years  before,  coarse 

Jklenty  had  reigned  abuudantly,  now  overstocked  by  a  half-starved 

ttMamuoity,  actually  dependent  on  wind  and  weather  fur  support.     I 

paid  a  vivit  to  the  abbey — sate  beside  the  graves  I  believed  tu  hold  my 

piirents'  nshes — und  hurried  from  a  place  with  which  every  recollectioa 

»M  ilinlresKing. 

Mr*  Brownlow  and  Susan  Edwards  were  alone  apprized  of  my  In- 
It^ution  to  return,  and  they  did  not  expect  me  for  another  week.  It 
I  almost  midnight-  I  could  easily  make  my  entrance  into  the  vicar- 
_K without  causing  any  disturbance;  and  love's  irresistible  impulse 
fettled  my  steps  to  the  domicile  of  my  mistress.  Of  course  she  had 
kog^ince  retired  ;  and  probably,  in  her  dreams  held  coinmujiion  with 
Iwn  Abe  fancied  far  away.  Well,  even  to  lijok  at  the  chamber  which 
toouined  the  treasure  I  valued  most  on  earthy  would  be  a  satisfaction, 
and  I  horried  towards  the  keeper's  cottage- 

Tlie  mfMin  had  gone  down,  but  it  was  bright  starlight.  Every  inch 
rflhe  |mrk  was  perfectly  known  to  me ;  and  there  was  a  path  which 
■ottod  throngh  a  thick  plantation  which  skirted  a  flower-garden  di- 
'fctly  underneath  the  fair  one's  casement.  Muny  a  time,  when  all  but 
Iwt  tnw  sleeping,  have  I  stolen  from  the  vicarage  to  whis^per  tlio  iium- 
Birr  night  uway — sketching  imaginary  scenes  of  happiness^  and  fancy- 
in;!  them  half  realized.  I  reached  the  privet  hedge  which  divided  the 
wiiod  from  the  flower-knot,  und  nn  hand  was  laid  upon  it  to  leap  over, 
whvn  a  low  voice  in  the  garden  distinctly  pronounced  llie  lovtd  one's 
W'rtnc.  Hell  and  furies  !  Who  could  it  be?  What  meaned  this  mid- 
ttt^hl  vinit  ?  A  sting  of  jealous  rage  flashed  through  my  tortured 
bkteom,  and  1  held  my  bre^tth  to  listen  for  the  ^»und  again. 

^'Htuanl — Dearest  Susiin  f — Listen! — Speak  J — h   is  I,   Arlhur-- 
Uocloitt  the  casement,  and  hear  me  for  a  few  uiomirnl^.'' 
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Another  harrowinjj  pause  succeeded.  Would  the  invitation  be  ac- 
cepttd,  and  a  midnight  iritemew  granted  to  one  whom  I  had  now  a 
full  asiiiirance  was  my  rival  ? 

"  Susan  !  "  repeated  the  voice-  "  By  Heavens  I  this  coldness  is  not 
to  be  endured*  1  know  you  overhear  me,  and  I  will  not  leave  this 
spot  until  you  bid  nie  at  least  *  good  night,'  '* 

After  another  painful  interval,  I  htard  the  casement  softly  opened, 
and  none  can  fancy  the  agony  with  which  1  listened  to  catch  the  first 
soundii  which  should  pass  the  lipR  of  her  I  loved  to  madness.     Everji 
limb  t|uivered  with  rage  and  jealousy,  and   I  could  have  slain,  without^ 
compunction,  the  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  me  with  my 
mistress. 

"  iVIn  St.  George  !"  said  a  well- remembered  votcei  that  thrilled  to 
the  very  heart ;  "  I  pray  you  to  retire  from  the  cottage.     What  would 
my  father  say?— what  nould  any  chance  passer-by  infer  were  you  di« 
covered  at  this  late  hour  beneath  my  window  ?  '* 

•*  Fear  nothing,  my  fair  Susan*  Your  father  sleeps,  and  no  wayikrer 
coined  through  the  park  after  sunset." 

"  Such  may  be  the  case.  But  is  it  honourable — is  it  manly  to  take 
an  advantage  which  uccidentnl  position  has  conferred,  to  press  a  suit 
which  1  have  peremptorily  rejected,  and  propose  arrangements  which 
your  own  heart  must  own  are  based  on  insult  ?  ** 

*'  Nay,  Susan,  your's  are  Idle  phantasies.  The  dream  of  cottftgeloTe 
is  but  the  fancy  of  a  romantic  girL  Disparity  of  birth  between  vou 
and  me  at  once  forbids  the  silly  bond  of  matrimony.  Everything  beside 
I  olFer — a  present  establishment— ^a  future  provision/' 

"Stop,  I  entreat  you,  sir.  Every  ovenure  you  make  me  becomes 
more  offensive.  Hear  me,  and  let  me  hope  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  will  end  for  ever  the  painful  persecution  I  have  lately  undergone* 
You  urge  nie  to  become  yuur  mistress— that  offer  I  scornfully  reject. 
Start  not:  were  your  suit  honourahle,  I  would  not  accomj>anv  you  to 
the  altar  !  *' 

A  burst  of  bitter  laughter  followed  the  emphatic  declaration  of  my 
faithful  Susan. 

'•  1  crave  your  pardon,  madam,  a  refusal  on  that  point,  methinks,  is 
rather  premature.  But  may  I  inquire,  should  I  wisely  determine  to 
find  the  lady  of  Carramore  in  a  keeper's  daughter,  what  secret  cause 
would  mar  this  aspiring  hope  of  mine?"  and  the  sentence  was  deli* 
vered  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 

"  You  shall  have  a  candid  answer,  sir*  In  the  first  place,  I  persoii* 
ally  dislike  you ;  in  the  second,  1  am  atiianced  to  another." 

**  Your  dislike,  my  sweet  Susan,  must  be  borne  with  all  the  philos- 
ophy I  can  muster,  but  the  matrimonial  difficulty  might  probably  be 
overcome.  By  putting  a  few  ideas  judiciously  together,  I  concltide 
that  you  are  the  fianci  of  a  personage  whom  my  weak  father,  and  more 
erring  brother,  picked  up.  Heaven  knows  where !  Need  I  name  the 
gentleman — if  a  name,  indeed,  he  have  ?  " 

The  deep  sarcastic  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  insulting  atlusion  to 
me  was  conveyed,  stung  me  to  the  soul ;  and  God  !  what  would  I  not 
have  given  for  the  power  of  striking  the  speaker  to  the  earth.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection,  however,  disarmed  me.  The  oifender  was  the  son  of 
my  pfotector  —  the  brother  of  my  kindest  friend, —  and  duty  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  equally  secured  him  from  any  ebullition  of  my  fury. 
•*  You  need  not,  sir,"  was  responded  from  the  casenu  iii,     **  Vm  the 
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mjfstoy  in  which  his  birth  and  family  are  involved,  poor  yuuth,  he  is 
not  ftDSwerable*  It  18  enough  to  say  that  I  have  ph'ghted  my  faith  to 
him  who  owns  my  heart,  and  when  the  time  which  prudence  prescribes 
shall  piiS8»  and  Brian  returns — " 

"  Ha !  ha !  'twas  wel!^  weak  girl,  you  added  the  latter  contiogency. 
Ay  !  wbeij  he  returns.  Well,  when  he  doeH»  strange  things  may  come 
to  pass  I     Have  you  coolly  reflected  on  my  proposition  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  coolly  and  advisedly  reject  it.** 

*'  Will  you  prefer  beggary  to  wealth  ? " 

*'  Yes ;  and  lionest  independence  to  a  blasted  reputation/* 

**  Hear  me," 

"I  pray  you,  sir,  withdraw/' 

*•  Hear  me,  Sasan.  *Tis  the  last  sentence  I  will  trouble  you  with  at 
present.  For  a  month  have  I  pressed  my  suit — for  a  month  have  I 
snbmitted  to  be  fooled  by  thee-  Ere  that  moon  which  fades  apace, 
shall  shew  again  her  first  and  feeble  outline,  Susan i  by  Heaven  *.  thou 
aJiait  be  mineT' 

*'  And— -60  may  the  same  Heaven  protect  me  ! — never !  *' 

The  casement  was  hastily  closed — for  a  minute  my  rival  remained, 
as  It  seemed  to  me,  like  one  rivetted  to  the  spot.  At  last,  muttering 
**  Cursed,  wayward  girl  1 "  he  turned  his  steps  towards  an  arbour  at  the 
extremity  of  the  keeper's  garden*  That  arbour  was  planted  by  my- 
sdl^-Aiia  every  creeper  that  festooned  it  my  hand  had  trained. 

1  made  a  corresponding  movement  along  the  hedge>  and  stood  with- 
in three  paces  of  mv  rival. 

**  Pierre  !  *'  he  said  to  a  person  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  sum- 
Bner*honse,  and  whom  I  knew,  by  his  accent,  to  be  a  foreigner  whom 
Aitbar  St.  George  had  brought  from  Italy  ;  *'  the  business  has  ended  as 
jwm  expected,  and  the  d— -d  girl  plays  deaf  adder-  She  has  lioldly 
STOwed  what  you  and  I  had  already  suspected ;  and  that  island-found- 
ling hiis  crossed  my  path  of  love.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  to  be 
dane?" 

**  Hsh  1 "  returned  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  heir  of  Carramore* 
"  I  anticipated  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Do  you  purpose  to  give 
op  the  thmg  as  hopeless,  and  retire  from  a  fortress  that,  so  far  from  ca* 
pitulating,  mil  scarcely  parley  ?  " 

'*  In  one  word,  no  I  and,  to  use  your  military  pai'knce,  if  the  place 
caniifit  be  gained  by  sap,  it  shall  by  storm." 

**  Right !  "  said  his  worthy  companion.  "  No  low-born  peasant,  did 
I  bold  your  position,  should  dare  to  thwart  me." 

'*  Nor  shall  they,  Pierre;**  was  the  reply,  '*  Come,  let  us  home. 
We  '11  sup,  and  then  talk  over  our  future  plans  of  action/* 

Both  issued  from  the  arbour  ;  and  while  his  confederate  moved  a 
few  puces  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  cottage,  Arthur  stopped 
and  looked  back  upon  the  domicile  of  the  fair  one  who  had  rejected 

**And  so,  my  pretty  Susan,  you  have  refused  my  overtures,  and 
fldonied  my  love/'  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  came  hissing 
'  tlinMigh  his  teeth.  **  The  enfant  trottve  lords  it  over  your  heart,  it 
•eeanSt  *nd  the  heir  of  Carramore  is  contemptuously  rejected  by  a  pea- 
sant-girl.  Well,  1  have  sued  thee  in  vain,^ — but  mark,  weiik  girl,  if 
tlie  day  may  not  yet  arrive  when  thou  shult  in  turn  be  suitor/' 

He  said — hurried  after  his  companion — and  left  the  keeper'n  garden. 

I  followed  them  with  stealthy  footsteps  until,  in  the  feeble  twilight, 
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I  ascertained  that  they  had  taken  tlie  direct  road  to  the  cattle.    There 

wan  iiotliinjr  now  to  fear,  and  I  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  placed 
myself  under  the  casement  uf  my  constant  Susan.  1  gave  luve*s  well- 
known  signalj  and  J  in  a  moment^  the  lattice  openedj  and  a  faltering 
voice  demanded  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  One  whisper  satisfied  my  mi*- 
!  treas  that  1  was  the  late  visitor  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  bsued  from 
the  cottage-door»  and  was  locked  in  my  embrace. 

I  found  on  inquiry,  that  before  my  departure  from  Carramore  she 
had  been  secretly  addressed  by  Arthur  St.  George,  and  insulted  by  his 
libertine  proposes*  From  the  well-known  warmth  uf  my  temper,  she 
feared  to  apprize  me  of  the  occorrence,  and  hence  the  concealmeDt  I 
bad  remarked  before  I  left  for  Innisturk. 

A  short  and  decisive  conversation  ended  in  the  determioatioa  that 
Susan  and  I  should  unite  our  deBtirties  at  oncej  and,  young  as  we  were« 
trust  all  besides  to  fortune.  Next  day  we  should  have  ample  time  to 
arrange  our  plans,  for  the  keeper  was  going  to  a  distant  town  to  sell 
his  deer  and  rabbit  skins  to  the  person  U'ht»  was  their  annual  purchaser. 
After  an  hour's  tite-d'ttte  we  separated  reluctantly — ^sbe  regaining  her 
chamber  by  the  door,  while  I  entered  the  vicarage  felouioualy  through 
a  neglected  window. 

Before  l^lr.  Brownlow  was  awake»  I  was  standing  at  bis  bedside. 
When  1  withdrew  ibe  curtains  and  he  recot^nized  me,  his  look  evinced 
a  mingled  feeling  of  displeasure  and  a.stonisbmeut. 

"  Why  came  you  here  without  apprizing  me  of  your  intention  ?  and 
when  did  you  arrive  ?  **  he  hastily  demanded. 

I  brietly  answered  the  questions. 

'*  It  is  so  far  well  that  your  presence  is  a  secret  at  the  Castle,  for  all 
friendly  feelings  towards  you  have  ceased  to  exist  in  Carramore. 
Your  old  protector  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility  ;  and 
Arthur  St.  George  is  virtually  master.  Ay  3  he  lords  it  here  with  un- 
questioned author! ty^,  as  if  the  Colonel  filled  a  niche  in  that  vault 
where  your  weak  but  warm-hearted  friend  is  now  reposing.  Where- 
fore this  unannounced  visit,  Brian  ?  To  claim  your  money,  I  suppose?  " 

^*  No,  sir ;  to  claim  my  bride." 

"  'Tis  madness  ;  a  boy  and  girl  form  an  indissoluble  engagement,  and 
that  when  tlie  foot  of  each  is  only  placed  on  the  threshold  of  life/* 

"  Young  as  I  am,  Susan  requires  my  protection ;  and  to  save  her 
from  the  infamous  advances  of  a  privileged  libertine,  I  must  remove 
ber  from  a  place  where  her  own  purity  might  prove  unavailing/* 

**  Then,  you  know  all  ?  '* 

"  Yes  ;  accident  revealed  a  secret  whicb  Susan  confirmed  herself/* 

*'  You  have  seen  her  ?  " 

"I  have/' 

''  Then  concealment  is  unnecessary.  Brian,  I  regret  to  say  tbul 
more  confirmed  protJigate  than  Arthur  St.  George  1  never  knew — ajid» 
for  one  so  young,  a  more  artful  and  persevering  scoundrel  does  nel 
exist.  It  is  strong  language^but,  alas  I  1  can  use  no  niilder  when  I 
describe  him.  Susan  coniided  to  me  the  insulting  overtures  which  ho 
made,  and  which  she  so  properly  rejected ;  and,  in  accordance  with  mf 
duty.  I  remonstrated  with  the  libertine,  and  Ktrove  to  impress  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  harbouring  designs  against  one  so  innocent,  and  one  de- 
>termined  to  continue  so*  I  will  not  detail  the  particulars  of  the  inter* 
view,  lior  mention  the  gross  manner  in  which  an  appeal  to  his  honour 
fm  returned  by  irony  and  insult.     Slung  to  the  soul  by  the  lagratt- 
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^  tilde  of  a  pupil,  into  whose  mind  I  had  vainly  lahoared  to  instil  better 
principles}  I  resigned  the  Vicaruge»  and  quit  this  house  forthwith. 
I  You  marked  an  altered  manner  in  my  reception.  Du  notmi**take  the 
(cause.  My  feelings  towards  you  are  unchanged,  but  I  tremble  for 
your  safety.  Best  assured  that  he  who  crosses  Arthur  St.  George  in 
any  pursuit  on  which  hid  heart  is  fixed,  incurs  a  deadly  enmity  ;  and» 
from  an  unguarded  expression  which  escaped  from  him  during  our 
stormy  intervieWj  I  am  convinced  that  towards  you  hiu  hatred  is  im- 
placable.'* 

'^  Forbearance  may  be  pressed  too  much/'  I  said.  "So  far  as  my 
Qwn  feelings  are  concernen,  no  indignity  I  might  sustain  would  ever 
caase  roe  to  forget  that  Arthur  is  the  brother  of  my  lamented  benefac- 
tor. But  gratitude  has  limits,  sir,-— and  the  memory  of  all  I  owe  to 
the  family  of  Carramore  would  be  obliterated  in  an  instant^  were  insult 
•ffered  to  Susan,  or  aught  attempted  to  compromise  the  honour  of  her 
#bom  I  idolize,*' 

^T,  Brownlow  remained  silent  for  a  minute* 

"  It  is  a  task  beyond  my  judgment  to  advise  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
To  contract  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  engagement  at  your  years,  Brian, 
11  certainly  a  startling  determination;  and  to  leave  innocence  expo^d 
to  the  attempts  of  an  artful  and  unscrupuloUH  libiTtine,  a  very  hazard- 
oos  alternative.  Go  down  to  the  breakfast-room.  While  I  dress,  I 
ihall  think  over  the  position  in  which  you  stand,  and  endeavour  to  di- 
t«ct  you  for  the  best.'* 

When  the  morning  meal  was  ended,  my  kind  tutor  gave  me  the  re- 
Milt  of  ilia  deliberations ;  and  his  conviction  was,  that  to  evade  the  pro- 
digRte  attempts  of  Arthur  St*  George,  fat  Susan  the  protection  of  a 
liiuitiBod  was  indispensable*  He  would  endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tiooof  the  old  keeper  for  our  union, — and  the  ceremony  should  be  im- 
AttBately  performed.  In  the  mean  time,  it  wus  advisable  for  me  to  re- 
ndu in  strict  incognito ,  and  not  venture  to  the  cottage  until,  in  the 
4i»k  of  the  evening,  I  could  steal  through  the  plantations  unobserved* 
The  day  seemed  endless.  Arthur  and  his  foreign  friend  rude  past 
*b  vicarage;  and  little  did  my  rival  suspect  thut  the  eye  of  one  he 
wiaded  most  on  earth  was  bent  upon  bim,  as  he  looked  carele^^Iy  at 
tbe  Winded  window,  behind  which  I  lay  concealed.  Dinner  came, 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  I  talked  over  my  intended  marriuge — all  in  favour 
ofj  or  against  it,  was  discussed, —  and  his  morning  decision  remained 
HOiiltered^ 

Evening  came — the  sun  declined — and  when  I  thought  it  sufficient* 
^y  dark  to  venture  to  the  cottage^  I  set  out  to  vi^it  my  pretty  mistress, 
W(i  announce  31  r.  Brownlow's  concurrence  in  the  step  un  wliich  we 
hA  ourselves  decided  the  night  before.  The  churchnian  had  repeated 
III*  conviction  that  had  I  not  voluntarily  removed  frum  Carramore, 
Hknab  would  have  been  unscrupulously  resorted  to  by  Arthur  and  his 
^£dant,  to  free  themselves  from  an  espionage  which  love  would 
ptMopt,  and  they  would  find  so  dangerous.  Dark  forebodings  of 
cntnixig  evil  crossed  my  mind*  I  loaded  a  case  of  pistols  which  Wil- 
iiam  St.  George  had  given  me,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  armed 
S) I M^lf  against  any  treacherous  attempt  that  might  be  made  either  upon 
Sunan  or  myself. 

When  luvers  talk  how  quickly  time  hurries  on !  We  heard  the 
^-omlcn  clc»ck  in  the  keeper's  kitcht-n  strike  i^Ieven  ;  and  Susan  whis«» 
pcrcd,  4LS  she  threw  her  snowy  unns  aroutid  my  neck,  that  prudence 
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e.     I  nprer  Ml  more  diainclined  to  quit 

ftvmr — m  Triage  girl  her  sole  companioo- 

«Be  kddea  ODpii&e  told  me  to  remaio — 

'i  tiU  Bioming.     She  kugb^ 

i  to  rttBin  to  the  Vicarage. 

I  hh  tht  keeper's  lodge — the 

It  twinkled  Jrom  the  lattice  of 

md  retired  for  the  night, 

wdft  ihte  room  where  all  I  loved 

I  lint  I  heard  footsteps 

erois  the  garden- 

Ij  ears  had   not  de^ 

ig^  the  vncketj  and  came 

i  described^     I  took  my 

[  their  lips  was  overheard 
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-Seel"  mud  Ike  wj  it»»kered  voiee  of  Anhor,   "a  light  ta 

mwimm  m  hm  Atmkm,    la  Smam  aoi  yet  deeping  ?  ** 

**  1  OMpBie  dfe  it  aet  jel  to  bed ;  and  it  will  be  better  that  we 

beali  wwalL  satil  like  cndUe  is  cxtaogoiobed,''  returned  the  lulian. 

^  I  iUI  fcennfter  Mievie  ui  glhetti  dervMitljj**  obaenred  a  farourite 

i  «f  tike  hOT  «C  Cemnove^  "imhf  Heeren  I  either  Brian  or  hta 

L 1^  next  plntatiov  wben  I  was  hiding  the  ladder 
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idle  nBcy« 


What  we  fe«r  most  is  ever  the  object 
.  np,**  retarded  the  foreigner. 
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iHf  peees  intm  Hie  roed^  and  ooooealed  behind 


i  I  asd  sboold  we  ^1^** —  mattered  my  d< 


[  evdgreeBs. 
;  taadann^  — 
tMledmaL 

**  WLy  slMMold  we?  Wkst !  tkiee  determined  men  not  carry  oflF  an 
unprotected  girl ! ' 

"  Hie  feat  is  eesUr  adiieved,"  retnmed  Arthur  St.  George.  "  But 
Wt  it  once  be  bnulea»  and  if  I  know  human  cbamcter^ — and  man  has 
been  the  book  I  studied  most — ^that  taland-outcast  will  not  tamely 
brook  the  wrooc.  Ha  1  tlie  light's  extinguished*  Stay  I  let  us  cjJcii- 
late  the  price  the  girl  will  ooat  oa." 

*'  Ob  *  better  gire  her  np  at  cmcej"  obao^ed  the  Italian  with  a  sneer. 
I**  She's  hat  a pej^Majie after  all — she's  beautiful  'tis  true — but  let  the 
^Ibnndling  have  her." 

•'Never,  Pierre,"  exclaimed  his  patron^  pssaionHteIy>  **  I  hare 
loved,  solicited,  and  was  rejected.  All  that  might  be  borne.  But  to 
be  riv*alled — and  bj*  one  I  have  hated  from  boyhood  up — that  wrio^ 
the  withers^  Pierre.     Off  Travera  ;  bring  the  ladder  hither." 

Need  I  say  that  while  I  li^^tened  my  brain  was  fired  to  madofsxa. 
Arthur  was  resolute  to  effect  his  villanyj  and  I,  as  desperately  deter* 
mined  to  oppose  it  to  the  death. 

Ere  a  minute  had  elapsed  Travers  returned^  and,  having  laid  the 
Lidder  on  the  giurden-walk,  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and  have  it  in  readiness  to  spirit 
l^e  abducted  one  away.     So  I  should  have  but  two  to  contend  against. 

hlmw !  armed  m  I  was,  twice  the  number  slionld  not  have  made  we 

sitate  a  moment. 
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I  cflnnot  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  awaited  the 
result.  Pt*rfectly  acquainted  with  the  localit?^  as  Arthur  and  his  in- 
funoiu  confederate  advanced,  I.  under  shelter  of  a  parallel  hedge, 
imde  a  ooiresponding  ino7emeiit.  I  saw  the  ladder  raised  af^nst  the 
casement — I  saw  my  rival  aacend — and  I  heard  the  light  frame-work 
«lnTen  in,     A  scream  succeeded— a  struggle  followed — 

"  'Tis  idle,  Suaan>"  exclaimed  a  voice  I  recoguixed  most  painfully, 
•'  The  carriage  wait».     Come,  leave  this  cottage  and  love—" 

•*  Olf!  —  infamous  villain^^ff !  or  my  cries  will  readi — " 

*'  The  ears  of  none.     Let  gentle  force — ** 

"Nerer  but  with  life  shaS  I  quit  this  room.  Helpl  Help!  for 
the  sake  of  Heaven  I  * 

"  What,  ho !  Pierre  !  I  cannot  ma&ter  this  wayward  girt     Up,  man, 
and  ^rce  her  through  the  casement/' 
,  Up  sprang  the  Italian ;  and  one  bound  brought  me  across  the  hedge. 

**  Oh,  Brian,  why  art  thou  not  near  me  !  '*  exclaimed  a  smothered 
voice. 

Action  and  not  words,  answered  that  appeal  on  my  part*  I  turned 
the  ladder  over — the  Italian  fell  heavily  and  unexpectedly ^-and  I  waa 
die  next  xn&tant  through  the  casement. 

••  Hell  and  furies  I  who  is  this  ?  " 

•*  Brian— dear  Brian  I  "  exclaimed  Susan  with  a  scream  of  joy- 

4$  3«ae — ^treacherous — ^hunch- backed  villain,'*  1  ikuDdered  out,  as  he 
lei  go  the  intended  victim. 

All  these  were  uttered  simultaneously. 

**  Ha  I  then  take  thy  doom," 

1  aaw  Arthur  draw  a  weapon,  and  clutched  it*  My  hand  grasped 
tlie  barrel  of  a  ptsto!  which  I  turued  aside.  An  exploaion  Allowed 
rmpidlr — Arthur  dropped  upon  the  floor.  In  bui^t  the  peasant-girl 
with  a  light ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  if  pallid  face  and  a  torrent  of 
blood  announced  a  mortal  hurt,  Arthur  St.  George  had  paid  the  ample 
psnalty  of  guilt* 

*•  Fly — Brian— he  is  djring.** 

I  sprang  from  the  casement — struck  the  Italian  to  the  earth^^ 
jttniped  the  hedge — wandered  at  random  over  the  country*— and  on 
this,  the  third  day,  am  here. 

**  Upon  my  ftoul ! "  exclaimed  the  Serjeant,  who  had  evidently  re- 
pVttaed  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  rejected  recruit,  lest 
tt  might  interrupt  a  story  which  to  him  was  highly  satisfactory. 
"  Your  conduct  Brian,  jewel  J  was  beautiful,  out-and-out*  Y^e  juat 
committed  a  trifling  oversight.  Why  the  biases  !  did'nt  ye  shoot  that 
leilow,  ye  call  the  Italian  ?  Well>  no  matter,  there  is  none  of  us  that 
Dow-and-then  do'nt  commit  a  blunder!  Oh^  murder i  if  you  had  only 
dropped  half  an  ounce  of  lead  into  the  carca^  of  the  scoundrel  you 
tttnibled  off  the  ladder^  dei'il  a  nater  evening  ever  would  have  been 
pot  in." 

At  the  moment  when  the  galknt  sergeant  had  expressed  his 
■atiifactjon  at  the  conduct  of  the  neophyte,  whom  it  would  have 
afforded  him  surpa^ing  pleasure  to  have  indoctrinated  in  the  art  of 
vraTy  a  horn  was  sounded  In  the  iitreet,  and  a  well-appointed  tandem 
rmtiled  over  the  ruins  of  demolished  delft.  The  driver  was  Reginald 
DiJlon. 

**  Why,  what  the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  ex-dragoon,  after  he  htid 
aliakeo  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  me  to  Inland,  *'  are 
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magtukt — well  upon  the 
George  get«  such 


A  fifrfklitr  tm  mutkl  glorj,  but  that 
i»  sik  the  ^  hobble  Tpi  twtrirn  " 
a  f       "  !>  kd  wbea  be  filk  out  a  litUe»  the 

a  ■pfendid  iaaker.    An j  noooont  there,** 
a  M  ■  I— jar,  ''af  that  cztnairdinarj  occurrence  at 

\  but  I,  b J  a  side  look,  restored 

^  Vjiic  KcszTeskK.  Rj^buid,  do  you  allude  to?* 

^Wrr.  aie  aae  flcaocpa  to  awwinitr  the  onlj  son  and  heir  of 

^  ]^v  3r«icyK  ;jtf  wrDculan." 

"^  T^ufi  *viAuu  av  a  task  berand  mj  power,  for  the  whole  alRur  is 
wnmi^  :n  srvTsofrr.  jaic  the  renions  manifold  as  the  tales  of  the 
Affriwan  XIiciQGs^  Svoae  will  have  it  that  the  attempt  at  murder 
mcuiafiM  in  :^nr«OHE(r.  i^  <cbeis  affirm  it  resulted  from  jealousy.  As 
iar  j:»  I  ^-sui  Jiniiin^cuiii  cveficting  accounts,  I  should  ascribe  it  to  the 


^  Am  w^v  c«ow  «r  t2»  cDodusion  ?  " 

*^  i  wdl  )iriL  vvct  ia  a  5ew  m^ords,  and  leare  jou  to  exercise  your  wit 
asL  vtnLnruzaic  a  v  rsciied  afiir.  A  few  months  since*  WiUism  St. 
(wevfxe  w»  :2kiK  SL  a  dael  by  a  scoundrel,  and  hia  younger  brother 
Wvaote  Mr  api^iiNKt  t»  the  lar^  estates  of  Carramore.  They  call 
basK  AnisKT* — «mL  if  ivMft  ntaT  be  credited,  had  the  gentleman  who 
uwk  a  ^.^  as  h^  mm  Mad  a  hedge  "— 

*"  H<  vjtt  xnc  sbat  at  from  behind  a  hedge,"  exclaimed  the  recruit 
UBtraanMclT. 

I  p^>fC  a:T  tcacer  «b  mj  Hp.  and  Brian  bowed,  to  tell  me  that  he 

"*  Well."^  cwtirue^i  Repaid  Dillon."  from  behind  a  tree,  if  it  please 
yiw  Urtti^r.  Rut  I  was  aUwt  to  obsenre,  had  the  pistol  been  more 
oovTvctlT  iervM*  if  all  aoxmnts  be  true,  the  world  would  not  have 
stt$taiue%i  ^in  irreparable  losss.  Although  a  sort  of  hunch-back,  the  heir 
of  Carranu'fv  is  £uned  for  hb  gallantries ;  and  many  a  handsome 
peasact  could  Kwre  her  ruin  at  his  door.  One  lovely  girl,  a  keeper's 
daughter,  engrxissed  the  libertine's  attentions.  He  sued,  succeeded, 
and  tnuu^phed  over  her  virtues. " 

*'  Tis  false  as  hell ! "  fririou&lv  exclaimed  the  rejected  recruit. 

'*  How  now,**  said  R^inald  IJillon,  tumine  eyes,  flashing  with  rage, 
QpqB  the  Touth  who  ban  thus  so  unequivocally  denied  the  accuracy  of 
bit  statement. 

**  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  meant  not  to  question  your  truth,  but  merely  to 
assert  the  purity  of  an  injured  girl.  By  heaven  !  no  person  on  earth 
could  shake  the' virtue  of  Susan  Edwards  !" 

"  This  is  passing  strange,"  observed  Dillon,  as  he  turned  an  enquiring 
look  at  me. 

I  desired  the  sergeant  and  Brian  to  remain,  stepped  into  the  staUe 
with  oiy  brother-in-law  elect,  and  condensed  the  story  I  had  just  hewd 
frvm  the  poor  youth's  lips.  Before  the  tale  was  ended^  BrjtiiwWjIlM 
l^ersonally  interested  in  the  orphan's  behalf,  and  returMti|t'tv  iteittb 
un^room,  he  oflfered  him  a  present  home,  and  future  protection. 
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In  glowing  language,  the  island-orphan  expressed  hts  gratittidle. 

**  I  trust,"  he  said,  '*  that  this  unfortunate  occurrence  will  not  pre- 
judice me  in  your  opinion,  and  that  the  charge  imputed  to  me  of  de* 
liberate  assassination,  will  not  be  believed.  1  acted  under  the  moift 
powerful  impulse/* 

*' Andj  Brian,  jewel  T*  observed  the  Serjeant,  who  had  again  refilled 

his  glass  from  the  whiskey  bottle  on  the  aide-board,  **  behaved  like  a 

broth  of  a  boy.     Oh,  murder  !  if  ye  had  only  shot  that  villain  ye  call 

the  Italian.     Here's  bad  luck  attend  the  same — and  in  future,  Brijin, 

,  mfure  power  to  your  elbow  I  '* 

And  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  good  wishes,  the  non-commissioned 
officer  turned  down  the  alcohol,  even  to  the  bottom. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Brian,"  and  the  rejected  recruit  diffidently 
took  that  of  Reginald  Dillon.  "  He  who  would  not  for  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  go  to  the  world's  end — " 

*'  Or  through  hell,  with  his  hat  off — *'  modestly  observed  the  Serjeant 
in  m  parenthesis. 

"  Deserves  not  womai/s  love,**  continued  the  ex -dragoon.  "  But 
were  insult  o^ered  to  the  loved  one*  Saints  and  devils  !  There  is  a 
laughing  borderer  I  know,  and  did  any  living  man  whisper  *- black  was 
the  while  of  her  eye ;"  by  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  \  before  the  sun  went 
%mnn,  I  would  read  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  through  his  carca&s/* 

**  Rather  a  strange  method  of  collecting  public  intelligence,*'  I  re- 
plied. 

Reginald  nniled — ^the  boraes  were  presently  put  to.  The  dragoon 
tooled  me  out  of  town,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  drunken  carters  and 
crooked  corners,  with  the  artistic  ability  which  proclaimed  a  superior 
whipw  Under  the  guidance  of  his  groom,  and  on  a  Ballyporeen  '^  bone* 
setter,''  as  the  worthy  sergeant  designated  the  jaunting  car  on  which 
the  trio  were  elevated,  Brian,  and  his  military  mentor  followed  us 
more  leisurely.  The  former  to  abide,  a  secret,  the  result  of  the  oc- 
currence at  Carramore,  and  Sergeant  O' Grady  to  locate  himself  for 
the  night  in  my  kinsman's  mansion,  which  lay  within  a  most  con- 
venient distance  of  a  fair  to  be  hold  en  on  the  morrow,  where  the  said 
dragoon  expected  to  pick  up  a  valuable  assortment  of  **■  food  for 
powder/*  if,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  tlie  lord  would  only  stand  his 
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>  t.f>o«  for  comfort  in  the  bowl ; 
The  bright  bowl  can  impart 
k  i^iina,  that  soothes  the  wouDded  toul — 
\  Thitbeala  the  broken  heart. 

WWn  other  aire*  we  try  in  vain^ 

The  bowl  affords  relief  ; 
^|in  wine  tear*  up  deep-rooted  pain, 

Aud  ittunjlc^  infant  grief* 


The  gods  oft  dr»in  their  nectar  Im>iv]«4 
Sb*JJ  mortal»  then  forliiear  !! 

If  gods  delight  to  cheer  their  iouis^ 
Shall  not  the  tons  of  care  I 

How  oft  doth  love  deceive  the  heart  \ 
If  friendship  alwayi  true  ? 

Tlie  tiowl  acte  no  deceivers  pftrt, — - 
I  drink,  my  friend^  to  yoa  \ 

W.  Law  Oawe. 
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I  together, 
-mndDeal 

■■■iiit.'iw  3i  »  fceiL^  rwsr  iai«  jwr'iiiL  «c  £««  Aib^^Ii  (as  tk  movesble 

l»  iccKiL  »n^  Mici  :  »r  sKsrv.  W  Hht'icHrf  tLeir  dbeetiaii,  dusolTes 
tike  MTiv^  ijiii  lio^  sxAieniiBiLT  iiufti  tke  dbi^gle  tm  the  beach 

Wklsc  nai^iTTug  un^  ^mr  ^i^  ae&'s  Ba;«e.  dnria^  the  sabaidence 
«£  a  CHoi^iisiBii  xu  jmi  tsie  «c  t^  ahave  descnpCiaa,  enjoying  the 
^  Q^Totat  XTHL  sae  amawh.  kutd  and,  bit  ifteMtion  was  sud- 
tfTOCaf  %y  t3ifr  xacwanaoe  af  a  areU-kaan  <^— **T"iinry  of  a 
.  sneni  «c  sx  ^arTVis  ei.T&.  TW  poor  Mkar  ns  lying  on  his 
half  ■hw^med  W  t^  araa^  af  foam  which  the  yeasty  wavea  had 
faoigr  a^iM.  the  saiire  wKai  ks.  aad  had  erideBtly  hem  cast  away  by 
tihe  TMuciaee  «c  tk«  t^icB.  eApCjiag  gale.  Ta  lescne  him  from  his  peri- 
liBS  pvactfaa  becsaae  the  ftnit  zmpoke  af  my  natnie,  as  I  was  well 
flwaie  the  ^aai  sacwtr  wanU  swtaim  if  he  was  wvlMd  away  to  aea 
s|piii  whim  Iwckxly  nathfff  dash  af  a  lalfiag  breaker  iong  him  almost 
sft  VT  te<K  ta  cusrarache  sccarxty. 

Seuree-lT  creditiag  xbt  seoses  at  the  strange  aad  ODexpected  manner 
mi  oar  m^etii^^  I  mechjsieallT  stooped  down  to  examine  his  ieatares 
■are  minutelT.,  thrnking  I  might  be  deceived — bo»  the  reality  was 
usmpht* — there  was  the  ^sase  rsdisnt  coontenance.  as  when  be  first 
came  fiKth  £nom  the  hands  of  his  asaker  ;  time  and  the  carea  ai  a  busy 
working  world  had  left  his  placid  brow  nnfiuTowed ;  the  same  sterlii^ 
worth  as  of  yore  shooe  in  erar  lioeament ;  and,  as  the  corrent  of  re- 
flection insensibly  glided  along  the  stream  of  time  to  the  blissful  period 
of  OUT  first  intimacy,  and  ba^  *g>iA  down  to  the  stem  realities  of  our 
gingolar  meeting,  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast  humUed  me  exceed- 
iii^y.    Vicissitude  had  done  its  work  on  me.     I  had  formed  new  pre- 
ferences, but  my  new  facilitiea  for  enjoying  life  were  all  of  a  lighter 
gpedes,  and  if  "  weighed  in  the  balances  **  against  the  sterlioe  worth 
and  weight  of  metal  of  my  cast-away  friend  *'  would  be  found  want- 
ing ;"  bowerer,  being  convinced  of  his  identity,  and  valuing  him  at  his 
weight  in  gold,  I  cautiously  scanned  the  neighbourhood,  and  seeing  no 
gpectators  near,  I  picked  up  my  old  companion,  wiped  the  sand  and 
foam  from  his  4ce,  kissed  him  affectionately,  and  put  him  in  my  waist- 
coat pocket. 

•*  Pshaw!"  said  I  aloud,  after  walking  a  few  paces,  'Hhere  was  no  need 
of  circumspection ;  the  waif  was  lawfully  mine.  The  Lord  Warden  and 
Cinque  Ports  combined  could  not  divide  us." — It  was  a  Guinea. 

I  felt  a  pleasurable  emotion  on  finding  the  coin,  arising  not  so  much 

on  account  of  its  value,  as  from  the  feeling  that  fortune  had  selected 

out  of  the  thousands  in  the  neighbourhood  as  her  particular  favourite 

^  the  occaMon :  and  this  gratifying  sensation  is  further  aided  by  a 
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peculiar  faculty  of  the  intellect  pertinent  to  the  event;    for  nature 
waih  that  larish  benevolence  which  ia  so  ci>nspicuoii»ly  shown  in  ihe 
eootCruction  of  the  mind,  has  endowed  us  with  the  pleasing  emotions 
i^i  stirprke  and  wonder,  in  order  to  arrest  oar  attention  towards  a  new 
br  unexpected  event;  and  these  states  of  t»weet  bewilderment  gradual- 
ly giving  place  to  active  curiosity,  prompts  inouiry  into  the  history  of 
the  newly- fiiund  object ;  and  following  insensibly  this  educatiorial  nro- 
i  of  the  intiid>  I  began  to  wonder  huw  it  came  to  pass  that  D\y  golden 
Eld  ivas  a  c;»i>t-awuy  upon  the  sea-shore  at  Deal.    Perhaps  it  fanned 
;  of  a  sailor's  prixe-mouey,  and  dropped  from  his  overgorged  pocket 
rheii  paying  his  boat-hire, — for  all  travellers,  from  Julius  Cttaar  dou'n- 
rardSf  have  hitherto  stepped  from  the  boat  to  that  bold  shore ;  piers 
tnd  jetties  are  useless  tbere^ — all  alike  must  wet  shoe-leather  on  land- 
ing.   But  idle  conjecture  ill  suited  the  active  state  of  my  temperament, 
so  I  talked  on,  twirling  my  guinea  in  the  air,  when,  ^uddenlj  catch - 
wing  it  in  my  palm^ — "Happiness/*  thought  I,  *'is  only  half  enjoyed 
when  enjoyed  alone  ;**  and  oWervin^  a  knot  of  boatmen  indolently  chat- 
ting in  the  noonday  sun,  I  joined  tnem,  and  told  my  lucky  adventure. 
'Ah!''  exclaimed  one  of  thern^  as  soon  as  be  had  examined  the 
lij  '*  it 's  one  of  Starlight  Tom's  guineas*" 

**  Starlight  Tom's  guinea  1"  said  It  slightly  discomposed  at  the  ready 
lanner  he  found  an  owner  for  my  treasure  trove,     "  Who  is  Starlight 
^Toin,  my  good  friend?'* 

*'  Sure  as  fate/'  said  a  second,  "  It  *s  another  of  Starlight  Tom's 
gtuneas." 

*'  I  know  It  by  the  apade^"  said  a  third. 

"Starlight  Tom/'  and  "know  it  by  the  spade/*  were  but  riddling 
mis  wen  to  my  anxious  questions ;  but^  heedless  of  my  peridexity,  the 
com  flew  swiftly  from  one  boatman  to  another,  and  after  hearing  my 
•Vtdence  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  6ndtng,  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  marine  jury  was,  that  I  had  picked  up  one  of  "  Starlight  Tom*»*" 
gnineoa,  but  who  "  Starlight  Tom"  was,  or  what  he  had  to  do  with  the 
gutiiea  in  questionj  was  information  I  gained  hy  piecemeal  from  the 
Babel- kind  of  description  each  boatman  gave  of  the  affair.  And  to 
render  it  intelligible^  it  is  necesvsary  to  draw  the  reader's  atteutit^n  to 
that  period  of  the  late  war  when  France,  under  Na[Kileon,  was  march- 
iJig  her  victorious  legions  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Guineun 
were  then  bought  and  sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  much  as 
twenty -eight  and  even  thirty  shillings  a-piece  were  given  for  them,  and 
buyers  then  realized  thirty  per  cent,  when  smuggled  to  Graveliues ; 
for  thi?*  service  boats  were  built  at  Deal  expressly  for  the  "  Guinea 
trade/'  long,  narrow,  six,  eight,  and  len-oared  galleys,  and  manned  by 
men  of  muscle  and  endurance. 

The  Emperor  Napttieon  fostered  this  illicit  traffic  by  every  means  in 
h»  power :  he  caused  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Gravelines  for  the  use 
oi  file  boatmen  employed  in  the  guinea  trade,  and  every  facility  for 
laiuling  and  embarking  was  given  by  the  French  authorities ;  and  the 
nil^ular  spectacle  of  an  English  boat  running  under  the  guns  of  a 
Preach  fi>rt  for  protection  from  an  English  cruizer,  frequently  oc- 
cmred. 

The  Government  of  England,  however,  declared  the  trade  contra- 
band, and  treasure  found  under  certain  suspicious  circumstances  was 
Hable  to  confiftcation:  but  the  prospect  of  gain  so  excited  the  cupidity 
of  individuals,  that  sipeculalors  were  easily  found,  prepared  to  tun  aU 


ha?:ards,  antl^  in  di' fiance  pf  the  Iaws,  to  ex  part  the  precious  metal^  tnl 
the  Deal  Uoiitmen,  as  tlie  mmt  during  smugglers  on  the  coast,  were  n^ 
kcted  as  the  fittest  instruments  tn  put  their  plans  in  execution. 

To  perfectly  comprehend  the  obstacles  they  hnd  to  surmount,  it  mnat 
be  home  in  mind  thait  the  revenne-crui$ers  of  Enghmd,  stimulated  by 
the  keen  activity  of  private  zeal,  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  prowl- 
[  ing  about,  eager  to  snap  up  the  precious  freight ;  and  if  to  their  oppo- 
sition be  added  the  temptation  of  laree  sums  of  the  most  covetable 
coin  in  the  world,  fvHent,  but  not  the  less  powerful  seductions^  which 
these  lawless  men  had  constantly  to  resist,  and  that  too,  in  the  most 
opportune  place  fcir  managing  a  fraud  with  impunity^^the  solitude  of 
the  wide  ocean-^when  even  a  plauHible  tale  of  a  chase  and  plunder  by 
a  roving  privateer  would  suffice  to  silence  all  inquiry  with  those  to 
whom  inquiry  was  forbidden  by  the  lawless  nature  of  their  compact.  If, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  all  these  impediments  and  temptations,  they  were 
uniformly  successful  and  honest  in  their  lawless  traffic  towards  their 
employers,  we  sire  hound  to  admit  they  acquitted  themselvejj  with  a 
courageous  fidelity  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause,  and  have  deprived  us  of 
the  means  of  judging  of  their  moralities  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  com- 
parison. 

Foremost  among  a  host  of  daring  men  engaged  in  the  contrabaDd 
guinea  trade  was  "  Starlight  Tom,"  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions  mnd 
strength,  of  great  volume  of  muscle,  and  capable  of  surpassing  en- 
durance ;  his  fame  as  a  smuggler  and  seaman  gave  him  pre-eminence 
even  with  the  skilful  boatmen  of  the  Kentish  coast ;  and  their  reputa> 
tion  as  stout-hearted  mariners  is  bounded  only  by  the  confines  of  the 
world. 

Like  most  men  whoae  occupation  is  evading  the  revenue.  Starlight 
Tom  had  two  characters,  and  it  much  depended  from  whom  the  infor- 
mation came,  what  its  complexion  would  be.  Thus,  if  seen  through 
such  a  light  as  a  collector  of  customs  would  show  him  in,  we  should  nee 
n  shadow  cost  upon  his  virtue^!,  and  his  vices  brought  out  tn  strong  re- 
lief; hut  there  were  those  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  and  deemed  him 
%vorthy  of  that  sacred  name. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  reader  is  placed  in  a  situation  to 
comprehend  the  subjoined  account  of  Starlight  Tom's  last  adven- 
ture, and  its  connection  with  the  guinea  so  fortunately  restored  to 
society* 

In  a  small  snug  parlour  in  one  of  those  old  weatherbeaten  houses  on 
the  beach  at  Deal,  assembled  round  a  substantial  oak  table,  sat  three 
individuals :  two  of  them,  from  their  appearance,  were  hardv,  grave- 
looking  seamen  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  the  third  was  a  middle-a^ed 
man,  whose  pale,  care-worn  countenance  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
bronased,  iron-looking  men  beside  him.  The  trio  were  busily  engaged 
piling  up  new  spade  guineas  iu  heaps  of  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands; 
and  when  a  mass  amounted  to  the  liitter  sum,  it  was  put  into  a  leather 
hag,  and  carefully  sealed  by  the  pule»loiiking  man  before  mentioned* 
Excepting  the  chirping  sound  of  the  guineas  as  they  struck  against 
each  other  in  the  countmg,  nothing  was  heard  save  t^at  golden  har- 
mony :  it  seemed  that  the  heaps  of  coin  had  produced  in  them  a  pro- 
found emotion.  The  window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting 
faced  the  sea, — indeed,  it  may  be  said  the  house  was  almost  in  that  ele- 
ment, for  at  high  water  the  tide  washed  round  the  base  of  the  piles 
upon  which  the  parlour  was  perched,  and  the  gurgling  sound   of  the 
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r^tless  sai^g»,  as  they  whirled  in  eddies  beneath  the  room,  warned  the 

[iej-tellers  the  sea  was  nearly  at  its  height. 

From  this  window  an  ample  view  of  the  Downs  charmed  the  eye, 
ad  the  immense  roadstead,  being  dotted  with  a  fleet  of  English  men* 
of-unr,  and  a  firest  of  merchantmen,  Win^  at  anchor,  gave  it  the  bustle 
and  activity  of  a  place  of  great  naval  resort.  Close  to  the  water's  edge, 
tmmedLStely  beneath  the  window,  lay  a  long,  snake-like  galley^  of  a 
roost  delicate  build.  As  a  model  of  symmetry  and  beaaty  e^he  would 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  commoneRt  observer,  and  if  curious 
to  learn  how  such  a  choice  specimen  of  skill  was  christened,  he  would 
have  found  traced  on  her  stem,  in  neat  letters  of  gold,  *'  The  Blue- 
Eyed  Maid."  Her  nose  was  already  in  the  %vater,  and  a  practised  eye 
eoiild  detect  that  the  oars,  eight  in  number,  were  in  a  position  for  in* 
stanl  Q3e,  while,  assembled  at  her  stem,  was  a  cluster  of  athletic  men 
who  oocasaonally  cast  anxious  glances  at  tlie  window  of  the  room  above 
described. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  occupants  of  the  parlour  and 
ihit  men  round  the  galley  were  the  smuggler  Starlight  Tom,  and  his 
boQt'o-creWj  and  the  careworn  man  the  London  agents  arranging  witli 
the  contrabandists  the  terms  of  the  adventure. 

As  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  the  parties  was  implicit  faith 
on  the  one  side,  and  accepted  trust  on  the  other,  action  supplied  the 
plioe  of  words^  and  tti'enty  thousand  guineas  in  a  score  of  leather  bags, 
were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  smugglers  in  the  silent  confidence 
nf  good  faith  ;  and,  as  each  man  took  his  seat  in  the  boat,  he  deposited 
at  kis  feet  that  portion  of  the  ^old  entrusted  to  him,  for  the  safety  of 
wbieh  he  was  held  responsible ;  and  these  prelimioaries  concluded, 
tbey  launched  the  galley,  hoisted  a  light  sail,  and  commenced  running 
over  a  lea  tide  for  the  French  port  of  Gravelines* 

It  waa  as  necessary  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  men-of-war  lying 
ro  the  Downs  as  the  prying  eye  of  a  revenue-cruiser,  and  Starlight 
Tom  by  steering  '*  The  Blue-Eyed  Inlaid*'  direct  for  the  British  Beet, 
disarmed  suspicion  by  that  bold  mamsuvre,  holding  on  his  course  direct 
lor  the  Good  win,  there  by  inducing  the  belief  that  his  present  business  was 
oooneeted  with  those  sands,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  Deal  men  to  go 
hovelling  there,  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  any  unfortunate  barque  ac- 
cidentally stranded.  His  scheme  so  far  succeeded — line-of- battle  shipsy 
frigsles,  aloopa,  and  smaller  craft  were  passed  in  safetv* 

An  attentive  observer  would  have  noticed  that,  as  the  galley  cleared 
the  British  fleet  and  began  to  near  the  sands,  a  cutler,  with  a  tall 
taperinir  mast  and  a  powerful  spread  of  canvas,  emerged  from  the 
doiter  of  shipping  in  the  mazes  of  which  she  had  been  hidden,  and  so 
sliaped  her  course  as  to  place  herself  between  that  boat  and  the  coast 
of  Jriance  ;  she  was,  however,  at  ^uch  a  distance  that  although  seen  by 
1^  wary  smugglerB  $he  gave  them  no  alarm,  and  Starlight  Tom,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  on  arriving  at  the  Goodwin,  hove  bis  vessel  to, 
tnffndiT^g  to  wait  until  the  night  should  close  in,  and  then,  under  its 
protecttDg  shade,  to  steal  across  the  channel  for  his  dei»tined  port* 

lib  necessary  now  to  notice  the  movements  of  the  cutter  so  recent- 
[r  alluded  to,  as  she  had  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  future  fate  of  the 
^liley  and  her  crew. 

The  repeated  success  of  Starlight  Tom  in  running  guineas  to  France 
kwi  became  so  notorious  that  orders  had  been  secretly  given  from  head- 
i|Qartera  to  catch  the  contrabandist  at  all  hazards,  but  fortune  had  a\- 
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t  had  the  captahw  of  the  revenne-crtuaers 
[  an  t^or  foi^  to  eainp  kuB  nito  their  hands,  so  secret 
tm  ka4  all  kii  icfiwii  fooi  thej  alirmft  proved  abortiire :  and 
tf^Mm  ii0tKB  &Hi  ft lanaifbl  trip  that  the  outwitted  offi- 
V  thit  flMi&er  fre^^  of  jEoM  baa  slipped  through  their 
In*  mam  tnitor  in  thm  cdbmm  k  more  to  be  feared  than  a 
UMakj>  ia  tfe  idd,  aai  tindiOT  had  aealed  the  doom  of 
LTa»    He 

I  mi^Thm  Sfmtmhtiamt"  for  to  was  the  cutter  named,  had 
L  af  Ika  ■■■agrlrffi,  thai  a  cargo  of  gui- 
l  to  btt  i«a  tiftt  atglA,  ai?  eotueiitieiitlj,  when  the 
■  tfe  hcMk^  he  kiieir  she  iras  «'  The  Blae-Ef ed 
cr  lit^fcl.  wtm  gpld ;  and  oref^jed  at  the  prospect 
'»  be  mM  harelj  refrain  from  ^teenng 
at  aaae  toaaaAi  feo',  IMI  tfe  eaalv  easoael  of  his  mate  adrjsed  him 
to  kt  ber  get  ieia  decfi  wstor  bcftce  ke  auide  the  attempt,  well  know- 
■If  if  the  CB^g^eift  Ini  the  leaift  wifatiiB  of  his  intended  approach^ 
tier  wmaM  pif  their  aaai  aodl  gacapfj  fiv  the  galler  in  a  light  wind 
BM  wmmA  aee  casli  aet  tbe  cstter  at  ddiaoce.  Still,  as  the  night 
ckeei  JB»  il  heeame  ■floaaarf-  to  ehtoie  a  doser  position,  so  as  to  keep 

aeoordinglj  insensibl?  stripped 

,  VBti]  she  lost  her  headway,  and  the  tide 
tod  her  towiagia  the  usiispeeting  smogglen.      Thb 
ef  peacetdiefr  allhoe^  fraoght  with  WMdou^  wia  to 
laf  the  Met  ewe-captain  a  work  of  agea ;  but  as 
I  ef  a  ireshening  hreeae  aooihed 
eppadtioQ  to  her  Tictim^  required  a 
mmmmmmi  to  i«e  hm  rapUlf  MMh  the  sea. 

*Get  fottr  arva  rea^,  aea.  he  alBosI  shouted  with  joy,  at  the 
piaifutef  tfthiBgae  ridi  a  prw ;  ''I  know  Starlight  Tom  too  wrll  to 
aaf^aae  he  will  aU«w  es  to  aee  Mm  of  hia  guineas  without  a  blow,  ao 
lit  «i  he  leadjT*  Ha !  what  ia  he  soamekoa  of  our  company  already ! 
By  Heanena!  he's  ruMu^g-vp  his  Bsauiaail«  and,  as  I'm  a  sinner,  if 
tlie  WMMftieg  laeeal  is*iit  iteeiiiig  for  the  aancL"  In  an  instant  the 
cqptoMi  of  ^The  Specalaiiott'*  eoaaprehended  the  intention  of  the 
,  aed  half  nad  with  rage  and  disappointment,  he  thundered 
B,  "  Heist  the  peak  of  the  mainsail,  hoist  there,  at  the 
threat  helyards«  heait  away !  pack  the  canvas  on  her,  or  yon  nimble  va* 
fabead  wul  «t  dear  away  with  his  gold  mine  in  spite  of  us/* 

Thegatoe  Bad  0ow  commenced  in  earnest :  it  appeared  thevigilanee 
ef  dtogdlej*acrew  had  warned  them  of  the  slow  anproach  of  **  The 
SpeeiiletiQa.**  The  w»ry  contrabandists  had  not  allowed  their  pre- 
eieiii  aoceeas  to  rob  them  of  their  circumspection^  and  further  admon* 
ished  br  the  freshening  breese,  they  hoisted  their  sail  and  stood  in  U>» 
wards  the  shoals  of  the  sands*  where  the  heavier  cutter,  on  accoont  of 
her  draught  of  water,  could  not  follow :  and,  hoping  to  overtake  bar 
before  she  reached  that  place  of  comparative  safety,  **  The  Specula^ 
tioo**  was  forced  through  the  water  by  her  disappointed  captain  at  her 
greatest  speed;  but  it  wns  soon  evident  that  Starlight  Tom  would 
reach  the  protecting  shallows  ^vithout  molestation,  and  having  thua  ua> 
masked  the  sly  intentions  of  his  enemy,  he  determined  to  try  a  daa- 
H^rous  mode  of  ultimate  escape,  but  one  wliich,  irom  its  danger^  pie- 
miiieil  to  be  aiuccessful. 
It  iai  essential,  clearly  to  understand  the  following  mancpuvres,  to 
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siUU  that  the  Goodmn  Sand  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide  is  intereect- 
ed  by  narrow  chunnels^  or,  as  they  are  locill y  named,  "  Swatcbways  ;" 
tM^ingi  in  fact,  i^niall  salt*water  rivulets,  having  a  depth  of  water  vary- 
ttig  witb  the  state  of  the  tide,  in  which  small  boat«  can  navigate  across 
from  deep  water  to  deep  water  ;  but,  sls  the  nature  of  the  Goodwin  ii 
that  of  a  conittantly  shifting  sand^  these  channels  or  "  s watch ways^"  afe 
liable  to  change  their  direction  alKK 

The  ready  intelligence  of  the  smuggler,  therefore,  told  him  when 
**  The  Speculation'*  commenced  an  active  chace,  aided  by  a  freshening 
lireese,  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  consisted  in  running  into  one  of 
thtue  "  swatchways,"  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  sand,  by  which  stra- 
tagem an  impassable  barrier  would  be  placed  between  him  and  his  pur- 
suer; judging,  from  the  state  of  the  tide,  tlmt  it  would  be  imposuHible 
to  force  ■  vessel  with  a  draught  of  water  equal  to  "  The  Speculation," 
through  the  intricate  and  shallow  windings  of  the  sands. 

In  sporting  phrase,  the  game  had  now  fairly  run  to  earth  ;  and  the 
rereoae-captain  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  Starlight  Tom  and 
his  golden  cargo  enter  one  of  these  narrow  channels,  and,  in  a  ser* 
pentine  course,  worm  his  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Gbodwin  ;  he 
wnm  farther  tortured  with  the  knowledge  that  if  success  crowned  his 
bold  attempt,  an  uninterrupted  sea  was  open  to  him  for  France.  Tun- 
talixed  by  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  saw  from  the  deck 
a£  "  The  Speculation"  the  slow  hut  certain  progress  of  the  galley  up 
tlie  "  swatchway  ;"  at  time^  she  appeared  to  stick  fastj  but  the  crew 
lemped  into  the  water,  and  the  light  vessel  thus  relieved  of  her  weight, 
and  fnrther  assisted  by  their  strength^  was  lifted,  forced,  and  drawn 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  sand,  and  the 
deep  clear  bine  of  the  main  ocean  was  distinctly  visible  ;  but  there  her 
fmtber  progress  was  impeded,  the  channel  dwindled  away  gradual ly« 
heooaiing  narrower  and  shallower,  until  finally  it  was  impossible  to 
force  the  boat  another  inch.     She  was  in  a  cul-de^iac, 

Tfce  situation  of  "  The  Blue- Eyed  Maid  '  appeared  irretrievable ;  to 
adraice  was  impos^iiible,  and  if  she  attempted  to  return  down  the 
ebinsiel  she  would  run  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  and  to  remain 
npoo  the  sands  for  any  length  of  time  was  certain  death  to  all  on 
board.  Never  at  any  period  of  his  dangerous  career,  did  the  contra- 
tmndiil  more  require  his  skill  and  judgment,  and  Starlight  Tom  was 
ntil  the  oian  to  despair,  he  would  have  commanded  in  any  station  of 
life  ;  cool,  taciturn,  and  brave,  the  effects  of  discipline  were  visible  in 
ail  hi»  actions  ;  a  becoming  severity  was  usually  maintiiined  in  his  de- 
portment, and  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  shown  by  hfs  attentive 
cr*w*  It  was  his  pride  to  perform  the  most  daring  feats  in  imposing 
silence,  hut  it  was  a  silence  that  exhibited  the  calmness  of  strength — 
the  mling  iniluence  of  wisdom  ;  he  permitted  no  unseasonable  advices 
from  thtise  under  his  command,  and  as  he  was  always  the  first  to  step 
into  the  lap  of  danger,  he  enforced  by  example  the  duty  of  others, 
without  a  tumult — without  a  murmur- 

**  U^Ud  I  **  said  he,  as  his  willing  crew  strived  to  urge  the  boat  over 
the  aaiid  towards  the  sea  ;  *'it  i.'^  useless  labour,  we  have  done  all  men 
can  do;  we  must  now  arm,  for  while  life  remains  in  me,  the  captain 
of  that  cruiser  shall  never  touch  one  of  those  guineas.  What  say  you, 
my  boys,  are  you  willing  to  fight,  or  do  you  wish  to  serve  the  King  ?  " 
The  looks  which  the  excited  smugglers  gave  their  leader  were  signi- 
6cant  enough  to  such  a  nnan  as  Starlight  Tom  who,  feeling  convinced 
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hod  eight  resolute  men  to  back  him«  prepared  to  defend  the  trea- 
sure eotnisted  to  his  care  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

3[uch  as  the  revenae-captaia  desired  to  take  the  smngglmg  gdUe? 
and  her  costly  cargo,  he  felt  it  was  impossible  at  present  from  the 
deck  of  '*  The  Speculation  ;'*  she  was  out  of  the  range  of  his  guns^  and 
he  hesitated  to  launch  his  boat  and  follow  her  up  the  *' swatchway/' 
He  knew  Starlight  Tom  and  his  sinewy  crew  too  well  not  to  hare  a 
wlioleiiime  dread  of  grappling  such  men  in  a  hand-to>hand  fight,  when 
under  the  maddening  influence  of  desperation  ;  he  had  other  riews 
which  promised  to  be  more  safe^  and  which  would  take  the  galley  and 
her  crew  at  a  disadvantage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  her  further 
progress  up  the  *^^  swatchway"  was  impeded,  with  the  ready  tact  of 
a  a0«maii  he  guessed  the  cause^  and  at  once  determined  to  sail  round 
llie  point  of  the  Goodwin  to  its  other  ^ide,  judging  that  a^  the  galley 
WHS  nearly  across,  he  should  then  be  able  to  approach  sudicientlr  near 
to  bring  the  smugglers  within  the  range  of  his  guns,  and,  under  their 
protection,  to  land  his  small  boat  and  rifie  ''  The  Blue*£yied  Maid"  in 
oomparatxTe  safety. 

This  plan  of  o[>eration  was  open  to  one  objection,  it  \eh  the  moutli 

I  of  the  channel  open  for  a  retreat ;  but  as  the  tide  was  rapidly  fallings 

I  lie  reasoned  that  that  which  was  difficult  of  performance  half-«n-hour 

[past,  would  soon  be  impossible, and  like  all  active-minded  men  he  oon- 

Lceived  and  put  his  plan  into  execution  promptly  ;  and  filling  the  cut- 

Iter's  sails  he  shapeu  his  course  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  sand. 

[      The  roancfurre  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  wary  smugglers; 

llhey  penetrated  the  design  of  their  enemy,  and  at  a  glance  saw  bow 

[^deadly  the  e^ect  of  his  shot  would   be  ujKin  them   in  their  exposed 

|«ituatiou,  and  the  only  course  left  for  their  adoption  was  retracing  their 

pas^ige  down  the  *'  swatchway  ;*'  and  although  the  tide   had  ebl 

considerably,   they    prudently   allowed  "The  Speculation"  suflici 

time  to  sail  round  the  head  or  spit  of  the  sand,  before  they  attempt 

to  force  the  galley  towards  deep  water. 

The  only  part  of  *'  The  Blue-£yed  JVIuid"  visible  on  board  of  the  re*' 
venue-cruiser  was  her  mast,  the  hull  being  hidden  from  their  ^'iew  by 
the  slightly  raised  banks  of  the  narrow  channel,  the  smugglers,  there* 
fore  unshipped  it,  the  better  to  mask  their  motions  ;  they  flung  erery 
article  out  of  the  boat  not  necessary  for  their  safety,  even  the  bags  of 
guineas  were  slung  round  the  necks  of  the  men  who,  stationing  them- 
elrea  rmind  the  sides  of  the  lightened  vessel,  commenced  their  down* 
^ward  passage.  The  distance  to  the  moutli  of  the  "  swatchway  '*  being 
aliout  a  mile  in  a  straight  direction ;  but  the  winding  of  the  channel 
made  it  about  one- third  more. 

Stripped  to  the  waist,  the  brauTiy  smugglers  heaved  and  toiled,  and 
foot  by  foot  the  grating  keel  was  dragged  aloug  the  surface  of  the 
stubborn  sand,  and  at  last  with  great  labour  she  was  brought  near  the 
opening  into  deep  water.  Su  far  their  progreti  had  been  unseen  frMD 
the  deck  of  the  cutter,  but  the  protecting  banks  gradually  falling 
awav  as  they  approached  the  sea,  the  success  of  their  labours  was  sod- 
irienfy  unveiled  to  the  astonished  gaxe  of  the  captain  of  the  revenue* 
cruiser,  who  once  more  saw  his  prey  slipping  through  his  fingers,  for 
by  the  o[>enitions  just  described  the  parties  had  only  changed  sides,  the 
impa^esable  Goodwin  was  still  between  them*  Notliing  daunted,  how* 
i*vcr,  I  hut  j>er»evering  oJlicer  saw  intuitively  he  must  go  round  the 
head  of  the  Hand  apun  ;  and  once  more  the  graceful  vessel,  oWdient  to 
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llie  impulse  of  those  commanding  her,  flew  with  jncre^iseJ  velocity 
over  the  track  she  so  recently  had  passed^  for  the  wind  which  had  been 
gradtiailT  ridng  during  the  manceuvres^  had  reached  a  pitch  which  ma- 
rinert  call  a  summer's  gale. 

With  the  fresheninj^  breeze  and  rising  sea,  tlie  aspect  of  afiiirs  had 
changed,  and  Starlight  Tom  saw  that  dl  attempts  to  reach  Gravelines 
mii»t  be  abandoned,  and  the  only  chance  of  savin^^  the  guineas  consist- 
ed in  a  rapid  flight  to  Deal.  Uleanwhile  "  The  Speculation"  was  fly- 
ing through  the  sea  towards  the  spot  where  the  smugglers  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  launch  ''The  Blue* Eyed  Maid." 
I  **  With  a  will,  men  !"  sliouted  .Starlight  Torn  ;  *'u!I  together,  heave  ! 
there  she  goes — again  sol"  and  cheering  on  his  men,  once  more  she 
was  afloat,  but  not  until  their  enemy  had  arrived  at  that  distance 
wliicb  even  their  own  iron  nerves  told  them  was  too  near  to  be  plea- 
ami.  Shipping  their  mast  with  nimble  fingers,  they  turned  her  Iwrna 
towarda  the  town,  and,  staggering  under  a  large  mainsail,  away  she 
danced  over  the  coombings  of  the  seas ;  "  The  Speculation/'  a  crowd  of 
canvas  above  and  foam  below,  plunging  along  directly  in  her  wake^ 
about  a  mile  astern^  in  hot  pursuit. 

Onwards  came  the  cruisert  swooping  before  the  breeze,  but  she  was 
built  to  stand  the  rude  buffets  oi  the  wind  find  sea  in  their  angry 
moodiJ,  and  gained  uiH»n  the  delicately-moulded  *' Dlue-Eyed  Mtiid" 
rapidly  ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  within  a  mile  of  the  tfiwn, 
Wtts  near  enough  to  try  the  effect  of  her  small-arms.  The  sea  was 
ntsoing  fearfully  higli  for  such  a  boat  as  the  smugglers  to  contend 
wilb,  and  the  spray  flew  from  the  crests  of  the  waves  like  a  snow-drift ; 
however,  the  rolling  of  the  seo,  and  the  unsteadiiiess  of  tlie  mark,  ren- 
dered their  shot  harmless^  but  this  could  not  last  Eong^as  every  minutu 
lessened  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels,  and  shortly  after,  as  the 
galley  was  driven  almost  on  end  by  a  huge  sea,  bang  went  a  gun  ond  a 
allot  whistled  amongst  the  smugglers  ;  still  not  a  word  came  from  the 
fugitives ;  again,  and  again,  the  bullets  from  **  The  Speculation"  Hew 
with  fearful  effect  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  blood  began  to  flow  freely 
from  several  of  the  men.  Still  they  held  on  their  course^  regardless  of 
the  shot,  steered  by  the  resolute  Starlight  Tom. 

The  two  vessels  were  now  near  enough  to  be  within  hail,  and  the 
boane  summons  of  the  revenue* captain  was  heard,  commanding  them 
to  surrender ;  the  sound  of  his  enemy's  voice  was  so  close,  that  even 
Starlight  Tom  involuntarily  turned  his  head  to  assure  himself  of  the 
ralityj  and  thereby  discerning  liis  grinning  face  as  he  was  in  the  act 
•franiin in g  home  his  gun  to  have  another  shot  at  hiui ;  he  saw  that  In 
a  few  minutes,  unless  he  complied,  he  would  be  either  shot  or  run 
down.     He  addressed  his  men  as  follows — 

"The  chance  is  against  us/*  said  he;  "you  all  know  your  duty 
wider  circumstances  like  the  present*  If  you  are  prepared,  out  with 
yooT  knives,  but  wait  for  the  command/* 

Tlie  men  soon  grasped  their  knives,  anxiously  keeping  their  eyes 
Upon  ihHr  leader,  who  appeared  to  alter  his  intention  of  avoiding  the 
it^vt  er,  for  shaping  the  course  of  his  own  boat,  he  allowed 

**  'J  i  littion*'  to  range  alongside,  and  then,  when  the  captain  was 

about  to  jump  on  board  *'  The  BJne-Eyed  i\Ia»d"  to  claim  her  as  bis 
prise,  the  stern  command  of  Starlight  Tom  was  heard  in  loud  derision 
above  tlie  gale  itaelf,  "  Cut  their  throati^..  uiy  men,  and  disappoint  him 
vt  his  booty/* 
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Wlih  an  alacritr,  quickened  hy  h^trt^  of  Uie  man  who  had  cuuseif 
them  so  much  toi\,  thi?  knives  of  the  contrabandbts  gleamed  before  the 
efes  of  the  astonished  captain,  when  each  smuggler  seizing  his  heap  of . 
^dmw&ed.  the  neck  of  the  leather  bag,  and  poured  the  glittering' 
coins  into  the  8ea»  and  thu&  in  an  instant  he  saw  twenty  thousand  gui- 
ness  ▼ankh  firom  his  grasp ;  and  Starlight  Tom^  feeling  that  wiih  the 
lots  of  the  treasure  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenue-cruiser,  he 
pcmitted  his  boat  to  be  boarded  \«'ithout  otfering  the  least  resistance* 

Notwithstanding  Starlight  Tom  had  foiled  the  revenue-captain  and 
Imulked  his  enemy  of  a  prize  which  would  hare  enriched  him  for  lifej 
yet  was  he  from  that  hour  a  fallen  man ;  he  had  failed  with  his  em- 
plofers,  and,  like  many  greater  men,  he  could  not  brook  adversity  ;  for 
grief  is  s  burden  which  the  broadest  shoulders  are  the  least  capable  of 
oeoring,  and  conscience  often  pricks  sharpest  in  the  bluntest  men — thus 
it  was  with  him.  After  beaching  his  bout  he  appeared,  as  my  informani,| 
said,  *'  bewildered  ;*'  and,  taking  a  lingering  look  at  his  lovely  *'  Blue*  f 
£yed  Maid/*  condemned  and  useless  as  she  lay  upon  the  shingle^  he  i 
seemed  to  think  "  his  occupation  was  gone  ;*'  and  shortly  after  he  was 
seen  by  one  of  his  old  associates  walking  away  from  the  town  on  the 
Dover  roadj  and  from  that  hoar  his  late  is  a  mystery,  fur  he  was  never 
heard  of  again. 

He  is,  however,  occasionally  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  present 
race  of  boatmen  when  the  wind  and  tide  casts  ashore  a  stray  com  from 
the  glittering  heap  he  tiung  into  the  sea;  but  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  they  positively  affirm  the  spade  guineas^  sometimes  found 
on  the  beach,  to  be  the  same  be  cast  away ;  but  in  the  absence  of  better 
demonstrations,  the  render,  by  the  laws  of  reason^  is  requested  to 
adopt  the  most  probable  conjecture  as  the  keir^apparemi  (u  truth* 

I  have  since  discovered  that  spade  guineas  were  so  called  in  conse- 
quence of  the  royal  arms  being  contained  in  a  shield,  which  bears  a  re* 
semblance  to  a  pointed  spade. 
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^TwAS  the  |»nde  of  our  for^fiithers. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  yore. 
To  father  round  the  waMail  boirl, 

And  crown  it  o*er  *nd  oVr 
With  th«s  foliage  of  ibe  luscious  viue. 

Whose  freshoev  would  impart 
A  joy  upon  the  care-worn  brow^ 

A  blessing  to  the  heart ! 
1 1  must  have  bven  a  thrilling  »ight 

To  see  old  Bg«  and  youth 
Unite  around  the  festal  boards 

M'hilst  minh  encircled  butli ! 
Tn  hear  the  gleesome  by  pourM  forih^ 

And  list  the  loud  aodmim 
With  which  our  father*  honoured  thoie 

Who  eamM  a  dcathlett  name  l 
» at«  who  lightly  deem  the  past, 
t  men  of  noble  soul 
Win  tun«  thfir  voices  to  its  praise, 

And  hail  the  wassail  Ih^u  t 


Then  inerrie  England  was  endear'd 

By  er*ry  todar  de, 
l*he  wassail  bowl  would  nerre  the  weak. 

And  fire  the  drooping  eye  * 
It  sway'd  with  sovereign  soepUne'; 

Fur  Uie  rich  man  and  the  poor 
Would  quafl*  alike  as  on  it  pass'd 

From  hull  io  cottage  doort 
Right  clieerfuUy  iu  greeting  was 

Wherercr  it  might  come  ; 
The  ioiTowful  forgot  their  grief , 

And  welcomed  it  to  home  ! 
TriumphautJy  *twas  boma  alou^ 

And  eadi  one  gave  hit  dole^ 
To  add  fresh  vigour  to  the  grap^ 

And  fill  the  wassail  bowl ! 
There  are,  who  lightly  deem  the  past^ 

But  men  of  noble  soul 
Will  uine  tlieif  voires  to  its  praise, 

And  hail  the  wassail  ImtwI  t 


GAJUING^  GAMING-HOUSES,  AND  GAMESTERS: 


AH   ASSCDOTAL   ACCOC7KT   OF   PLAT,   HOCSfiS   OF   FliAY, 
ANO  PI.Air-lfXK. 

The  statistics  of  St.  James's  and  the  adjoining  parishes  af  Si. 
George's,  HsDorer  Square,  and  St,  Martin's*]n-tbe- Fields,  for  the  rear 
183&,  furnish  the  extraordinary  fact,  that,  within  the  lenj^th  of  thre« 
qtiarters  of  a  mile,  from  west  to  east,  from  Dover-street*  Piccadilly,  to 
St.  Martin  8  Lane,  taking  the  Quadrant  and  Pull  Mall  as  the  ofNtMrn 
and  acMithem  limits,  there  were  at  that  period  no  leas  than  fifty-two 
eomnton  gaming-houses  (including  Crock ford'^)  dailj  and  nightly  open, 
tbe  ereater  number  of  which  were  indiscriminately  accessible  to  the 
Diiddle  and  lower  classes ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  to  each  of  these 
liOQies,  on  an  average,  there  were  attached  ten  pefsons  in  the  several 
disraeters  of  proprietors,  croupiers,  groom -porters,  bomieta  or  hired 
players,  waiters,  porters,  and  others, — which  on  fifty  houses  would  give 
'a  total  of  five  hundred  persons  employed  ;  and  that  manv df  such  pro- 
prietors and  attaches  received  5/.  or  6/.,  others  3/,,  4/.  and  2/*  per  week, 
acoording  to  their  duties  and  capability.  The  average  of  these  snms 
might  be  taken  at  AL  weekly  ;  which  taken  as  the  multiplier  of  500  (the 
whole  number  in  such  receipt  of  emolument)  would  show  an  outgoing 
of  8000/.  per  week,  or  104,00f)/.  per  annum  as  only  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  establishments,  to  whidi  were  to  be  added  the  further 
charge  of  house-rent  and  taxes,  wines,  suppers,  and  other  refreshments, 
acconiingto  the  style  of  the  house,  and  description  of  company  freqnent- 
mg  jft.  These  charges  were  estimated  at  a  moderate  average  of  20/. 
per  week,  upon  the  ascertained  fact  that  many  of  the  higher  sort 
were  at  a  weekly  outlay  exceeding  100/.>  others  at  50/.,  and  even  the 
lowest  at  from  B/.  to  10/.  Such  estimate  gave  the  average  amount  of 
ryp^ntff  exceeding  50,000/.  annually,  exclusive  of  cards  and  dice,  for 
wmeh  most  essential  implements  of  business  (taking  Crockford's  coot 
alone  at  2000/.  per  annum),  the  outlay  was  fixed  at  5(XM)/,  Hence  it 
appeared  that  a  sum  of  160,000/,  annually  was  refjuired  to  meet  the 
average  outgoings  of  the  metropolitan  gaming  establishments,  before 
one  guinea  could  reach  the  private  purses  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
ahape  of  the  enormous  profit  which  invariably  resulted  to  their  specula- 
tiaBa»  The  next  point  of  calculation  was,  bow  many  of  the  estimated 
total  nnmber  of  ten  persons  belonging  to  each  houi^e  were  of  the  class  of 
proprietors  or  principals  in  the  banks,  and  the  average  number  was  taken 
to  be  three,  giving  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  living  in  a 
style  of  expenditure  graduating  from  10,000/*  down  to  500/.  per  an- 
num ;  Crockford's  income  alone  being  estimated  at  40,000/*  a  year. 
The  average  income  was  on  such  calculation  taken  at  3000/.,  or  450,000/, 
io  the  aggregate,  which  sum  added  to  the  estimate  of  160,000/.  outlay 
and  expenditure  before  exhibited^  gave  the  grand  total  of  above  600^000/. 
per  annum  realized  from  the  sources  of  public  gaming-tables.  Kx- 
agKemted  as  such  estimate  mav  appear,  it  doubtless  approaches  some- 
tkiog  near  to  accuracy,  and  \Yi\\  serve  at  least  to  show,  beyond  all  di^ 
pote,  that  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is  thus  annually  withdrawn 
iroin  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  course  of  circulation,  and  that  %uch 
unnatural  application  b  detrimental  to  the  health  and  interest  of  so- 
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of  wblch  it  wfll  be  necessary  only  to  give  from 
e  flitirtTr  Boeoitiit  a  fMasiiig  t^i&eaot  to  tlie  puties  from  whoee 
•o  laf)ge  an  tinfffff*^  atiiD  is  extnu^ted.     First    and   furemost 
MMgst  the  €x»titribiitoffs  to  tlie  enofVEHNts  illicit  re^enoe  are  old  s^irea 
id  ytMuig  sprigs  and  scioos  of  nobiMtr ;  lor  as  obserred  by  Juvenal 

^*  If  gasung  doili  SB  a^  lire  entice, 
Tlicii  mf  jmng  mwmtr  qiikkly  learns  tlie  vice, 
Ani  ahaks  ta  kanglps  sleevM  the  box  and  dicie.** 

Wtth  Ihcwi  may  be  das^d  men  of  large  fortune  in  posaeaaion^  an 
liopefiil  expectant  sons  and  heirs,  who  in  the  excess  of  ^ial 
to  relieve  their  sires  &oni  the  cares  attendant  on  wealth 

«  Willi  them  in  beareD,  or  if  ihej  take  a  taste 
Of  pofgatorf  hj  the  waj^  it  matters  not, 
Prorided  they  reoicnre  heoce.** 

OeoBionally,  too,  large  inheritors  of  unexpected  fortune,  meuj  who, 
Enly  raised  to  wealth,  without  the  judgment  necessary  to  its  pru- 
cootrolj  6eek  to  qualif?  themselves  fur  aristocratic  and  fashionable 

iety  by  aping  all  its  vices>  folliesj  and  extravagancies^  are  to  be  found 
smongst  the  principal  dupes-  Another  class  of  persons  addicted  to 
l^ay,  and  aiding  largely  in  the  great  amount  of  profit  to  the  gamiug- 
Iranses,  is  composed  of  men  of  moderate  independence  and  income.  Per- 
sons engaged  also  in  mercantile  pursuits,  members  of  the  stock-exchange, 
professionals,  persons  holding  government  and  other  appointments, 
lialf-pay  officers,  Scc^,  all  of  whom  may  be  con^dered  as  individuals  of 
regular  available  resources^  derivable  from  the  stream  of  business  and 
employment, — such  are,  generally  speaking,  of  most  speculative  cha- 
jacter,  and  no  mean  customers  to  the  gaming-table. 

Descending  in  the  scale,  next  may  be  noted  clerks  of  lower  de- 
cree, and  the  middling  grade  of  traders,  with  shopmen,  servants,  and 
"  ^rsons  of  various  occupations,  of  narrow  legitimate  means,  but  some- 
times tempted  from  the  fair  course  of  honesty  by  the  fasciaiitions  of 
play  and  the  delusive  hope  of  gain.  Lastly,  may  be  enumerated  the 
frequenters  of  the  lowest  receptacles  of  vice  in  Loudon,  whose  calliDgs 
and  occupations  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  but  who  may  be 
classed  generally  as  the  idle,  indolent,  and  vagabond  tribe  of  the  com- 
munity. From  such  sources  flows  tlie  great  stream  of  wealth  fertilising 
the  gaming  colony  of  St.  James  s. 

Gaming- house?*,  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  have  been  of  some* 
whiit  uueertaiu  and  unsafe  tenure*  The  passing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  gave  additional  powers  to  the  magisterial  authorities,  and 
held  out  a  kind  of  reward  to,  and  was  in  some  measure  dependent  on,  the 
vigilance  and  successful  exertions  of  the  Police  force  in  their  warfare 
against  the  proprietors.  One  or  two  open  attacks  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing tbe  number  of  such  e>stablishments.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
spring  of  last  year,  the  colony  still  continued  its  enterprising  and 
Auccesjiful  commerce  with  the  public. 

.  At  Biind'a  house,  at  the  corner  of  Bennett  Street,  there  was  ft»r  some 
years  immense  pluy ;  but  the  elder  tind  efficient  brother  of  the  firm 
dying,  a  change  came  over  tlie  conduct  and  management  of  the  estab* 
lishmcnt.  The  surviving  proprietor,  acquiring  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  a  large  sum  of  money  (50,(XK)/»  nil  gained  in  a  few  years,  by 
means  of  pl^y^  assumed  an  unwarrantable  independence  of  manner 
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with  l}it»  increase  of  xneansj  and  did  not  observe  the  same  n^racious 
treatment  of,  and  respectful  demeanour  towards,  his  patrons,  who  were 
chiefly  members  of  the  aristocracy^   and  of  Cnick fords  Club*      The 
cofiset|uence  of  this  was,  that  many  noblemen  discontinued  altogether 
their  occasional  visits.     Some  of  them,  however,  had  unfortunately 
placed  their  names  on  the  Debtor  »iiie  of  Mr  Bond's  books^  and  he, 
piqued  at  the  loss  of  their  custom,  took  the  very  unwise  course  of  le|j^l 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  debts ;  selecting  a  noble  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman  of  known  honour  and  inHu- 
ence>  as  the  first  against  whom  to  enforce  payment.     He  succeeded  in 
his  object,  but  from  that  day  his  establishment  became  almost  deserted; 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  subsequently,  under  conviction  of  his  folly 
and  impolicy*  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  restore  business,  he  never 
could  succeed  beyond  the  custom  of  a  poor  penniless  scion  or  two  of 
nobility,  and,  occasionally,  a  visitor  or  tu*o  from  the  city.     With  a  view 
to  attract,  he  fitted  his  house  up  on  a  most  splendid  scale  of  magniti* 
cence,  and  in  a  somewhat  novel   style  of  arrangement;  the  lower,  or 
dining-room  ceiling,  being  entirely  of  plate-glass,  had  a  most  curious 
effect   in    its  reflection  of  the   company  sealed   at    the  table    below. 
Splendid  dinners  were  given  on  particular  days  at  which  two  or  three 
hfuken  members  of  Crockford's,  but  supposed  infltiential  persons,  were 
the  constant  and  almost  the  only  guests.    All  methods  and  endeavours 
ircre,  however,  ineffectual  to  re-establish  the  power,  credit,  and  business 
of  tlie  house.     The  pride  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  insulted,  and  the 
coimtfxiance  and  patronage  of  the  order  had  been  irrevocably  with- 
drawn.    The  establishment,  in  consequence,  closed^  and  within  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  proprietor  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  a  Qui  Tarn 
writ  lor  certain  moneys  lost  to  him  by  certain  parties,  at  his  house  of 
play,  together  with  three  times  the  amount  in  peimlties,  to  be  divided 
between  the  informer  and  the  parish  in  which  the  house  wa*i  situated. 
The  action  is  said  to  have  been  got  up  or  promoted  by  two  or  three  per- 
•oos,  who  had  been  employed  as  attaches  uf  the  establishment  to  oHiciate 
At  the  table,  and  who,  in  such  capacity,  became  cognizant  of  money 
IoUm  ^^d  by  whom  it  was  lost ;  a  knowledge  which  they  treacherously 
lomed  io  base  account  against   their   employer,  so  soon  as  they  dis- 
ooTered  that  their  occupation  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  no  longer 
bosinesa  to  engage  them.     The  impolitic  conduct  of  Bond  against  his 
patrons  brought  its  own  proper  punishment,  but  justified  not  the  base 
treachery  of  the  employed,  who,  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and  realise 
their  object  of  extorting  money  in  settlement  of  the  action,  insolently 
•nbpoenaed  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been  frequenters 
of  tlie  establish  men  t>  to  prove  their  loss  of  money  to  the  amount  sought 
to  ht  recovered  by  these  most  trust  wort  hi/  and  faith/til  xcnfatttA\     Bond 
waa,  however,  made  of  too  obstinate  stutf  to  yield  to  such  imposition, 
hm,  therefore,  stoutly  defended  and  brought  the  action  to  trial.     The 
renlict  was  against  him,  with  a  reservation,  however,  of  some  point  of 
law  to  be  further  mooted.     For  a  time,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  tJie 
informers  were  defeated,  and   they  did  all  they  could  in  the  mean* 
while   to  urge   the  defendant  to  settlement;  but   he  was  of   sterner 
detenu ination  than  to  yield,  and  he,  therefore,  calmly  and  indifferently 
awmiled  the  legal  decision  ;  in  the  meantime  he  disposed  of  the  splen- 
did  furniture  and  effects  of  his  house,  in   St.  James's  Street.     The 
•cO(*nd   trial  came  on,  and  the  former  verdict  was  confirmed.     The 
dcfend^ntj  however,  after  having  taken  precaution  to  pluce  his  whole 
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property  out  of  legal  reacli,  f|iiietly  took  himwlf  across  tlie  chiumel, 
I  leaving  tLe  inforoung  party  to  realise  their  judgment  us  they  be^t 
could* 

The  Berkley  Club,  situated  in  Albeonarle  Street,  did  mudi  busi- 
ness with  the  same  class  of  persons,  members  of  Crockford  s  and  city 
men ;  it  bore  good  repute  and  Lad  credit  for  large  capital.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  a  rather  daring  robbery,  which  made  some  stir  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  was  committed  on  this  establiiihnient  by  one  of  its 
confidentials,  who,  being  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  sum 
I  nightly  put  down  as  a  bank,  entered  into  league  with  another  party 
(a  relative  it  was  said)  to  appropriate  such  amount  to  tbeir  own  uses. 
Aocordingly,  some  time  before  the  appointed  hour  at  night  for  opening 
the  bank,  it  was  arranged  that  the  cash- box  bhcmld  be  deposited  in 
some  convenient  sj>ot  for  the  confederate  to  come  in  and  cHrry  it  ofT. 
The  spot  fixed  on  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  street-door,  which 
always  stood  wide  open  from  the  fixed  hour  of  business ;  in  such  loculity 
was  the  box  containing  the  treasure  (about  1<KX>/-)  placed,  and  from 
this  spot  was  it  speedily  rescued  by  the  expectant  confederate  party* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  proprietors  at  the  hour  of  business,  the  conri- 
dential  was  at  his  post>  and  in  great  pretended  surprise  and  alfimi, 
announced  that  the  cash- box  and  bank  capital  could  not  be  found. 
Minute  search  was  made,  but  without  effect.  On  the  following  day 
opinion  was  busy  as  to  the  thief,  and  some  suspicion  falling  on  the 
really  guilty  party,  measures  weje  taken  to  bring  him  to  account. 
Tlie  receiver  was  dexterously  traced  to  a  celebrattjd  iewcller's  in  Bond 
Slieet ;  where«  under  the  disguise  of  visage,  effected  by  green  spccta* 
de^  he  had  changed  a  large  note  In  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  ring. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  appejirance,  manner,  and  tone  of  voice,  had 
attracted  the  more  than  ordinary  attention  of  the  shopman,  who,  on  en- 
quiring into  the  matter*  declared  he  sliould  [perfectly  recollect  the  party 
making  the  purchase.  It  was  then  further  discovered  that  the  samt? 
person  had  gone  out  of  town  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  to 
such  place  he  was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  the  persevering  and 
indefatigable  proprietors,  accompanied  by  an  ofhcer,  and  the  persoQ 
who  had  sold  the  ring.  There,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  mrty 
taw  the  delinquent  in  the  public  library  ;  and  the  person  who  sold  him 
ihe  ring  being  requested  to  observe,  if,  amongst  the  visitors,  be  recig- 
lliaod  the  particular  person,  looked  rouud  tlie  room,  and  speedily 
anted  lujcnself  beside  an  individujil  in  the  act  of  reading  the  news- 
paper :  with  •  view  to  be  mure  perfect  in  his  recognition »  he  addressed 
some  question  lo  him^  and  on  obtaining  a  reply,  immediately  pointed 
htm  out  as  the  person  %vho  had  bought  the  ling,  and  who  had  given 
the  tdeutioal  large  note  in  payment.  The  object  of  the  visit  was 
i  l^uiellv  oommiuiicated  to  the  accused,  and  he  was  advised  to  return 
;  wilb  MM  p*rty  to  town,  which^  after  some  hesitation,  he  did.  On  the 
joiiniey»  it  is  said»  a  greater  portion  of  the  monev  was  given  up,  and 
tlw  elkjMt  of  the  owners  being  thus  accomplished,  the  matter  wis 
Ibred  lo  die  off  without  further  proceeding.  The  particular  de- 
[lutffiiu*  h.%Si  been  very  pointedly  and  particuWly  referred  to  in  the 
i  eatasntnalioii  before  the  Gaming  Committee,  as  having 

1 ^    .  ..  ..lod  hw  eome  of  the  parties  prosecuting  the  Qui  Tarn  acitoBM 

lllgain^t  ci'rtftin  ooUenien  and  others  connected  with  the  turf. 

Tlkc  Sir4iiger*s  Clubt  in  Rt^ut  Street,  may  be  classed  witli  the 
ll0rkk'y>  in  regard  to  its  character  and  arrangements,  excepting  ihal 
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qnesUon  has  been  macle  of  its  stHctljr  lionoomble  and  correct  mode  of 
business.  At  one  time  it  certainly  reckoned  amongst  its  propnetors, 
men  of  no  rerj  scrupulous  conduct,  wliile  it  resorted  most  extendveJy 
to  the  Dumtable  system  of  boneting,  and  of  employing  some  very 
hjukdv  workmen  in  the  trade.  Large  sums  of  money  hare  been  lost  at 
thti  oouse^  as  may  be  surmised  from  a  report  which  appeared  a  few 
weeks  since,  of  an  action  brought  on  a  bill  of  exchange  for  ^XX)/.  given 
by  a  noblemau  for  money  by  bim  lost  to  the  proprietors.  The  estab- 
lishment is  now  closed^  in  consequence  of  its  hiiving  been  one  of  many 
hitely  attacked  by  the  police  force.  The  chief  proprietor  is  said^  how- 
ever,  to  hav^e  realized  a  handsome  capital^  and  to  have  now  taken  to 
the  pursuit  of  horse-dealing  in  conjunction  with  a  well-known  clm- 
fider  of  the  Flebrew  tribe.  The  other  houses  or  dubs^  as  they  were 
termed^  existing  of  late  years,  in  St-  James's  Street,  Albemarle 
Street,  Jermyn  Street,  and  other  adjoining  localities,  were  all  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  of  most  objectionable  character-— Hilose  houses  where 
men  were  robbed  and  plundered  without  remorse,  and  by  the  most 
fraudulent  means.  The  proprietors  of  these  houses  were,  for  the  most 
part,  men  originally  of  low-lived  pursuits,  who,  by  a  system  of  petty 
sharping,  had  realised  a  little,  and,  taking  example,  had  commencecl 
bttsioess  on  a  larger  scale,  and  upon  ii  capital  approaching  the  point  of 
Zero  in  its  amount,  but  quite  suificient  ufxtn  their  ctrimn  principle  of 
pln^t  to  carry  on  their  trade  of  plunder.  They  might  one  and  all 
come  under  the  denomination — 

'^  Semperque  reocat^ 
CoaTeetare  juTst  pnedai  et  wivere  Tspto.** 
A  plmidering  race  still  eager  to  invade; 
On  ipoil  they  Uve,  and  mak*  at  ihe/t  a  trade. 

Man?  of  this  gang  first  matriculated  in  the  hole-and-corner  den 
which  nir  many  years  flourished  in  Pickering  Place,  a  small  court  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  the  game  oi  rouge-et-noir  continued  to  be  play- 
ed until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  This  house  has  from  time 
to  time  been  kept  by  different  individuals ;  Jews  and  Gentiles  have 
raried  the  proprietorship,  and  these  have  again  been  subdivided  into 
taikm,  butchers,  fighting  men,  thieves,  pickpockets,  returned  trans- 
portftp  and  other  indusstrious  vagabonds.  The  business  of  the  house 
was  moat  extensive^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  players  had  oppor- 
tunity of  risking  no  very  excessive  amount  at  one  stake,  the  limit 
being  from  one  shilling  to  ten  pounds*  That  business  was  so  brisk  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  reason  that  this  was  the  only  house  where  rouge- 
et-noir  continued  to  be  played.  The  house  opened  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  and  did  not  close  until  twelve  at  night,  sometimes  later,  averaging 
eleren  hours  each  day,— a  time  aflfording  ample  scope  for  realization  of 
laige  profit ;  for  assuming  that  the  general  play  of  the  table  (and  the 
hooae  was  full  from  morning  till  night)  -wus  equal  to  10/.  an  event, 
the  average  number  of  deals  in  an  hour  would  give  eTents  of  certain 
profitable  occurrence  to  the  bank,  equal  to  100/.  per  day.  And  when 
It  is  stated,  in  addition  to  this,  that  bold  and  determined  persons  were 
permitted  to  play  a  higher  stake  than  10/.,  upon  their  paying  a  pre- 
mium of  tve  per  cent,  on  the  excess,  that  is,  in  reality,  a  premium  of 
&ve  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of  playing  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent- 
more  ;  it  may  be  fairly  taken  that  the  profits  of  this  apparently  insig- 
Jtiltcaut  concern,  were  equivalent  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
week. 


fa  Vb9  ■M  sEjppcd    ffOOi   thfi 

tevm  IB  Use  SliilUM 

Im  pvtioo  ef  profit 
be  becune 
J  ke  kad  s  aoal  ttbure  Imlt0as 
aad  hiiii  ilili^  lad  re»Bltgd  mm,  tftin^  ids  fcrtnne  snd  capabilities  in 
s  lui^ber  iplfterv*  He^  aDcoidiii^j,  penonmllj  seceded  Itooi  Li&  i>ld 
battnt  ia  the  ocmit,  and  look  an  attiactiTe  astd  commodious  mansioQ  in 
St.  J<UDe«'s  Street,  wbick  ke  opened  U»  a  more  dtstiDguisbed  class  of 
^pecutaton ;  ke  was  Fefy  iiuooeicfiij,  and  this  ehangie  af  posititm  bring- 
iug  bim  in  ocmtacl  with  inanf  spatting  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  be 
MiCcred  a  little  into  betting  connected  tberewitb,  and  ventured  his 
irad  on  the  Derb?^  and  with  favourable  r^olt*  Thus  encouraged, 
r  fuand  h'\%  way,  in  Jue  time,  to  **  The  Corner  ";  and  having,  by  habit, 
large  fcl«>ck  of  buckram ;  and,  by  ignorance,  an  equal  quantity  of 
laurntice  ;  he  applied  these  all  necessary  ingredients  to  success,  with 
itniMriiiiiury  diligence;  and  strange  to  say,  became,  in  a  very  short 
w,  one  of  the  most  prominent  betting  men  of  those  ranked  as  the 
L**g  Fraternity." 
Yiriif  after  year  he  wa»  fcuccessful,  and  continued  lo  amatis  tnuney 
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from  the  pockets  of  tlie  honourable,  resftectahle^  and  we&lthyj  wbooe  cre- 
diilitf  led  them  to  confidence  in  the  man.  Hi&  vulgarity  and  insolence 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  credit  given  to  his  pecuniary  capability,  and 
be  was  permitted  to  stmt  his  way^  and  hold  conference,  and  enter  into 
(large  contracts  with  the  most  distingniiihed  patrons  and  supportCTv  of 
the  turf ;  under  which  state  of  su^erance,  so  inflated  did  he  beoinie, 
that  in  the  unnatural  swell  and  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  he  seemed 
one  of  the  class  who  condescended  to  bet  with  him.  In  this  state  of 
delusion,  it  is  reported  that  he  one  day  addressed  himself  to  a  noble- 
man distinguished,  and  justly  respected,  for  his  honourable  and  active 
ifxertions  to  purify  the  betting  ring ;  and,  with  insolent  familiarity, 
called  out,  amidst  the  whole  company  assembled  in  the  subscriptuni 

i^room,  "  B- k,  I'll  bet  you  1000/.  to  '50/.  (or  whatever  the  offer  mlglil 

ive  been)  against  such  a  horse."     The  fellow's  voice  was  known,  and 

itosDJiiiinent  seemed  to  strike  every  one  who  heard  him,  save  only 

the  nobleman  himself,  who,  with  the  proper  pride  of  a  gentleman,  and 

the  most  exalted  and  thorough   contempt  for  the  ignorant  vagabond, 

who  had  presumed  to  such  familiarity,  took  not  the  sligbteit  notice  of 

the  fellow  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  subject  him  to  t£e  ouieatxtiacd 

iJaoghter  and  ridicule  of  the  room ;  for  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  proper 

Ijpeapect  to  disitinction  of  social  position  is  never  so  grosaly  lost  sight  of 

Liunongst  the  hetert^eneous  mass  of  men  meeting  at  Tattenalla»  as  tn 

4be  instance  recorded.     Snip,  however,    though   somewhat  abosbcd, 

was  not  daunted  by  this  cut  of  his  comb,  but  continued  his  betting 

specnlations. 

Year  after  year  added  to  his  successes,  and  iner^fled  hit  gains ;  and 
In  the  season  of  1840,  he  won  a  very  large  stake  on  the  St.  Leger,  the 
[  whole  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive,  in  the  rooms  at 
Doncaster,  where  he  had  also  gambling  tables  nightly  at  work.  He 
collected  so  many  notes  in  payment,  that  he  was  iMiged  to  make  Us 
hat  the  receptacfe  for  their  deposit ;  and  it  was  here  that  a  first  synap- 
lom  of  his  knavery  peeped  out,  in  his  dispute  with  a  gentleman,  rela- 
tive to  the  payment  of  a  bet  of  300/.  lost  on  the  St-  Leger  event.  The 
tailor  denied  the  bet,  but  fortunately  the  gentleman  had  evidence  of 
the  engagement,  and  this  evidence  he  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Lord  Kilburne,  the  steward  of  the  race,  who  forthwith  ordered  imme- 
diate settlement.  The  following  year  gave  full  eitposition  of  the 
character  of  this  unprincipled  vagabood.  The  horse.  Coronation^ 
having,  by  his  performances,  brought  himself  to  the  first  position  in 
the  bttJtmg  market  for  the  en»uing  Derby,  at  £p8om,  became  the  point 
snd  object  to  which  the  gambLiiig  tailor  s  designs  were  directed ;  and 
he  and  his  clirjue,  consisting  of  his  son-in-law,  and  others  connected 
with  him  in  his  gaming  establishment,  in  St.  James's  Street,  acoord- 
In^j  set  to  work  to  make  heavy  books  againitt  the  horse.  The  resttlt 
of  the  race  is  well  known.  Coronation  won,  and  snip  and  his  confede- 
tmtea  lost  a  heavy  amount,  the  payment  of  which  they  very  respect- 
failj  dtclinedt  under  the  most  lame  and  impH>tent  excuse  that  large 
ten  were  outstanding,  due  to  them  on  fonner  events^ 
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••  Thii  broken  tole  w«»  all  we  knewr 
OfA^lieloTed." 


Bykok* 


Tas  mista  of  evening  were  fallings  and  I  was  about  pursuing  mrl 
course  bomewsrdt  when  the  flutter  of  a  white  dress  before  me  attracted  I 
my  attention.     Visions  of  other  years  came  across  me,  and  I  remt-mber- 
ea  a  time  wben»  on  this  very  spot,  aiid  at  this  verv  season  of  the  year^ 
the  simplest  fold  of  a  white  dress  would  have  mane  my  heart  beat  and 
gii*en  me  an  onward  impetus  quite  irresistible.     I  rememlMfred  the 
anxious  glances*  the  turning  back  of  the  little  head,  the  blush  at  meet-a 
ing,  the  unmeaning,  unneces^ry  gaiety  put  on  for  those  around,  and  ' 
the  few  low  soft  words  uttered  for  my  ear  alone.     Then  followed  re> 
miniscences  of  fine  sunny  days*  and  parties  de  campagne  ;  excursions^ 
the  recollection  of  which  rendered  every  hill,  field,  and  wood  aboui^ 
Baden,  objects  of  melancholy  relleclion  to  my  mind.     Ever)'  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  one,  fond,  early  affection,  rushed  at  once 
upon  my  memory :  crowded  ball-rooms,  jewels  reflecting  the  lustre  of  a 
thousand  lamps,  the  scent  of  the  orange  blossoms,  the  sound  of  music, 
the  wa!t« — the  feoul-inspiring,  too  delicious,  too  dangerous  waltx-— all 
combined  to  recall  to  me  the  image  of  ker  whom  I  had  *' loved  not 
wiselv  but  too  well/*     Alas  I  she  has  long  been  another*8>  and  regrets 
are  all  that  now  remain  to  me,  coupled  with  a  facility  of  recurrence  to 

the  past,  which  I  fear  my  reader  will  think  too  readily  awakened 

But,  to  return  to  the  white  dress  which  thus  unexpectedly  threw  me 
into  a  reverie.  As  I  passed  my  I}ame  Blanc  he ,  1  involuntarily  turned 
round,  from  I  scarcely  know  what  motive,  and  certainly  in  so  aoing  re- 
cognised a  face  I  had  seen  before,  although  I  could  trace  no  recoUecticm 
further,  or  make  it  more  specific.  As  she  walked  on  behind  me, 
I  ovcr]ie.^rd  her  conversing  with  her  companion  Tan  elderly  person,  who 
kept  very  close  to  her)  in  German.  Understanaing  the  language  froin 
my  earliest  years,  I  discovered  from  one  or  two  expressions  that  she 
waa  not  a  native;  though  her  accent  and  pure  pronunciation,  nuVht 
have  easily  misled  even  a  born  child  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine*  1 
was  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  tone  in  which  she  repeated  over  and 
over  the  words : 

*•  1  know  he  will  come  ♦  ♦  *  He  mu$i  have  mine  still,  for  he  pr^ 
mised  that  as  long  as  I  kept  his  he  would  never  lose  mine  and  look, 
there  is  mine  !  '* 

Wondering  much  w  hat  could  be  the  menning  of  the  words  "  niine  *' 
and  "  his  *'  so  often  repeated,  I  again  turned  round,  and  saw  her,  bold* 
ing  in  her  hand  a  small^  withered,  or  more  properly  s] leaking,  dried 
bouquet  of  flowers,  which  appeared  to  be,  in  her  estimation,  a  treasure 
of  no  mean  worth,  for,  after  fixing  on  it  a  ItMjk  of  profound  and  unmis- 
takeiible  affection,  she  raised  it  to  her  Hps,  exclaiming  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  purest  delight,  "  Oh  1  yes,  I  knew  it  well— he  will  ntttr 
lose  that ! " 
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I  stared  tn  absolute  astooisbment.  Sbe  catigbt  my  eye,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  me,  at  once  addressed  me ;  and  with  singular  wildness 
in  her  manner : 

*'Do  you  not  tbink  »o,  too?'*  asked  she,     "I  wish  yon  would  tell 

ker  tbat^-fihe  won't  believe  it,"  added  the  poor  creature^  who  from  her 

Lwhfjle  appearance,  I  soon  discovered  was  totally  bereft  of  reason,  **  she 

won't  believe  it,  because  he  displeases  her,  but  I  am  quite  sure,  m  are 

you  too — are  you  not  ?  " 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  answerj  when  the  elderly  lady,  taking  her 
ig  and  interesting  companion  by  the  arm^  interrupted  her,  ana,  re» 
dng  upon  the  chilliness  of  the  evening,  tried  to  persuade  her  to  re- 
turn home.  The  poor  girl  stared  wildly,  and  I  beheld  a  pair  of  eves 
tliat  might  have  been  likened  to  stars,  had  they  not  far  more  resembled 
igmeg-fatui, — ^yet  how  beautiful  they  were  !  She  suddenly  replaced  the 
^ded  flowers  in  her  l>osom,  and  shaking  off  from  her  arm  the  hand  of 
^^  er  friend, 

"I  will  noi  dug  to-night,*'  rejoined  she  sharply:  ''the  Court  may 
lit ;  I  cannot  sing ; "  then  turning  again  to  me,  *'  they  want  me  to 
ig  the  Norma,"  said  she  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  **  but  I  cannot 
>  ao  to-night.  I  cannot  remember  the  words  '  qua!  car  iradiHi,  qnal 
'  j>erd€sii ;  "  "  and  she  sang  in  a  murmur  the  few  notes  set  to  these 
*'  I  cannot  sing  them  in  German,  I  cannot  remember  them  ;  I 
'  not  sing  to-night/'  With  these  words,  her  head  sank  npon  her 
St,  and  clasping  her  hands  upon  her  heart,  slie  followed  her  ct>TO- 
tm  ;  but  in  a  moment  she  again  returned,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
Bmife,  said,  as  she  pressed  my  hand,  "  I  like  you,  because  you  don't 
want  me  to  sing  to-night,  and  then/'  added  she  in  a  whisper,  '^yon 
never  told  me  he  would  not  come." 

When  I  again  moved  onwards  her  white  dress  was  far  before  me  ;  I 
was  borror-atmck,  for  I  had  indeed  recognised  her.  The  last  time  I 
bad  beheld  her  it  was  as  "  the  admired  of  all  admirers,"  the  object  of 
the  enraptured,  wondering  gaze  of  thousands ;  young,  beautiful,  full  of 
genius  and  inspiration — and  now  1  •  *  ♦  I  went  home,  read  IVUhelm 
Meister's  Lehr  J  aft  re  y  and  thought  poor  Mariane's  fete  was  to  be 
envied. 


It  wa^  a  May  morning ;  the  birds  were  singing  from  every  bush  and 
tree ;  the  scents  of  the  opening  flowers  diffused  themselves  prodigally 
■nNmd ;  the  air  was  light  and  mild,  with  enough  of  freshness  to  nerve 
the  indolent,  and  enough  of  balminess  to  still  the  unquiet.  Oh  the 
beauty  of  that  garden  I  the  lilacs  and  laburnums,  the  ever-blowing 
rosea,  the  pear  and  apple  blossoms,  the  soft,  brightj  green  grass,  the  sky 
if  iliiit  blue  above,  and  the  light,  white  clouds,  drifting  with  every 
bioese  across  the  face  of  heaven,  as  though  the  universe  were  frozen 
into  a  species  of  dignilied  composure  during  the  winter,  braced  up  and 
koed  •*  cabin'd,  cribbed,  confined,"  and  that  spring  were  nature's  first 
bnrst  of  heartfelt  sentiment ! 

Groups  of  youthful  beings  were  playing  and  sporting  through 
the  garaen ;  young  creatures,  whose  ideas  of  happiness  w^^  comprised 
in  a  whole  day's  holiday,  and  whose  notions  of  crime  consisted  in  a  torn 
Mment  or  a  wetted  foot.  But  there  was  one  amongst  them  !  •  *  * 
Me  might  perhaps  have  seen  nine  suramers^ — a  very  Titania !  with  the 
iteofe  of  a  sylph,  but  prouder ;  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle,  but  wilder ;  and 
t&  grmce  of  a  greyhound,  but  more  restless.     The  smallest  hands,  the 
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tiniest  feet,  the  reddest  lips,  tKe  silkiest  hair,  the  loudest  laugh,  the 

quickest  frown ^  the  sharpest  tongue,  and  the  air  of  a  princess !     She 

evidently  either  was  by  right,  or  would  he  by  usurfiation,  the  queen  of 

the  fete.     I  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  her  companionR,  dan  cine  with 

them  in  a  ring,  and   then  giving  them   the  signal   to   follow  her  in 

a  mimic  chase ;  they  prepared  to  start,  when  a  large,  copper-coloured 

viper   was  suddenly  perceived  by  one  of  them  darting  through  the 

grass ;  shrieks  and  cries  rung  through  the  air,  and  the  whole  group  was 

icattered.     I  sprang  forward  to  save  my  little  fairy,  but  she  escaped 

my  hold,  and  on  looking  for  her,  I  saw  the  wild  puss  swinging  on  tJie 

branch  of  a  cherry  tree  (whither  she  had  climbed  for  refuge;  tossing 

back  her  wayward  head,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  alarm  of  her  com* 

panions,  and  at  her  own  singular  position.     In  a  second  she  deserted  her 

,  aerial  seat,  and  with  one  leap,  reached  the  ground ;  but  she  sank  down 

and  a  slight  cry  of  pain  escaped  her.     I  raised  her  up,  she  was  pale, 

and  pointed  to  her  fool ;  I  examined  it,  and  found  a  large  nail  (on 

^  which  she  had  alighted)  driven  into  it.     She  did  not  complain,  but 

kiMiiiipreBaed  her  lips  whilst  I  drew  it  out.     The  wound  did  not  at  the 

(.moment  bleed  much,  and  she  enjoined  silence  on  me,  declaring  she  felt 

'  no  pain.     I  attempted  to  lead  her  steps,  but  she,  almost  indignantly » 

repulsed  me,  and  infusing  no  small  portion  of  disdain  into  her  voice  and 

smile,  as  she  said,  *'Look,  and  see  whether  I  need  your  heJp!"  she, 

with  one  bound,  light  as  a  roe,  cleared  a  basket-bed  of  flowers  and  was 

out  of  my  sight  in  a  moment. 

In  a  few  hours  I  saw  her  again.  She  looked  prouder  and  more 
regal  than  ever ;  her  cheeks  burnt  with  the  colour  of  the  Tuscan  roie, 
her  eyes  flashed  with  childish  pleasure,  her  dark  hair  hung  aU  uncurled 
about  her  face.  She  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  She  had  just  gained 
all  the  prizes  ^om  her  young  companions  in  dancing,  leaping,  climbing, 
riding,  and  running.  *' What!"  thought  I,  "ambition  and  a  sense  of 
triumph  in  so  y*>ung,  so  fragile  a  creature !"  I  spoke  to  her,  the  others 
were  gone  and  we  stood  alone ;  I  asked  her  if  her  wound  gave  her  no 
pain.  She  looked  at  me  prouder  than  ever,  and  taking  ofl^  a  shoe  <»f 
which  at  her  age  Cinderella  might  have  been  vain,  she  pointed  to  her 
foot.  I  started,  for  it  was  swollen,  and  the  sole  of  the  shoe  saturated 
with  blood.  Perceiving  that  I  was  most  likely  about  to  admonidi  het 
I  on  her  giddiness,  she  held  her  tiny  finger  to  her  lips. 

"  Hush  V'  said  she,  '*  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  /  tvitl  have  no  suf- 
I  fering;  besides,''  added  she,  drawing  close  up  to  me,  **  did  you  not  hear 

Coltkuel say  the  other  day  that  girls  could  not  bear  pain  ?*' 

1  let  go  my  hold,  and  slje  diiiappeared,  but  I  could  not  for  I  >ear  saying 
to  myself,  "  That  child  is  either  the  vainest  of  her  sex,  or  has  the'eliv 
ments  of  a  Portia  in  her  ;  she  will  either  be  very  great  or  vert^  unhappif* 
perhaps  both,     *  Such  U  the  hi  of  the  fair  upon  earth," "  saitJi  SchiUer* 


CHAPTBR    II. 

^*  Nou«  dtftOTii  dea  chosei  innooentes  et  notu  rougiuoos  toiwdfux.     La  p«tita  i 
mi  de venue  j«*u DC  fille.** — ViCToa  Hugo, 


Ukosr  the  lime.treea  of  the  Schlosa- Plats  of  C ,  in  the  middJe 

kHf  the  sweet-scented,  sunny  month  of  June,  was  assembled  n  bery  of 
^  i>ung  girls,  under  the  guidance  of  some  half-do^en  dames  of  Enaturer 
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i»r 


demurer  bearing ;  just  such  a  group  as  wotild  liave  delighted 
^eje  of  a  Don  Juan^  or  ntTorded  matter  for  reAectioo  to  a  Rousseau  ; 
a  very  fmrterre  of  nature*^  choicest  flowers-  There  were  kughlng  blue 
eyes  and  soft  flaxeji  ]ock«,  with  the  complexion  of  a  hawthorn-bud ; 
mild,  WEterlilj^  moonlight  fucesj  with  a  veil  of  night-like  hair  shadow- 
iBg  ey«s  of  jet ;  pride,  softness,  grace,  mirth,  every  variety  of  expres- 
sioD  was  there  (even  those  that  were  not  good) ;  but  all  was  lovelv  be- 
cause all  was  young.  The  toilettes;!,  too  I  the  blue,  pink,  and  green 
ribbons  waving  at  each  turn  of  the  pretty  heads  ;  the  light  draperies  of 
ihdr  dresses :  and  then  the  whole  scene !  the  orange-trees ;  the  long^ 
necked  swans;  the  sparkling  fountains;  the  joyful  hum  of  bees  and 
baman  beings ;  the  inspiring  sound  of  the  military  music ;  the  blue 
aky  ;  the  warm  air;  the  shining  sun  !  Oh  I  it  was  a  dream  of  enchant* 
ment.  Like  the  first  dreams  of  Fancy  who,  wakings  turns  to  Hope. 

Our  group  had  not  strolled  far,  when  a  beautiful  female  ligure 
po—edi  magnificently  dressed,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  ftne-Iooking 
fstlicr  elderly  man.  She  was  nodded  at,  and  warmly  greeted  by  the 
whole  bevy, 

"  Who  is  that  ^  "  a&ked  one  of  the  fair  ones,  evidently  a  foreigner  by 
her  accent. 

^  That  is  Madame  de ,"  answered  a  lively,  coquettish-looking 

little  person,  "who  prides  herself  most  absurdly  on  having  a  pretty 
hand,  as  if>"  added  she,  kicking  a  pebble  before  her,  and  thereby  show 
ing  the  pretti^t  foot  imaginable — "  as  if  any  one  minded  w  hat  handa 
were  like!" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  handsome,  supercilious  brunette,  whose  father 
had  been  raised  by  Napoleon  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  that 

of  a  Count  and  a  General,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Madame  de ,  she 

b  not  of  good  family  so  we  nev^er  visited  her." 

"She  is  a  horrid  creature,  and  married  her  husband  only  for  hit 
money ;  I  quite  hate  her.  1  could  never  marry  a  man  I  did  not  love, 
fiiT  his  money,"  remarked  a  young  lady  with  upturned  eyes  and  a  sen- 
tlBiental  air,  who  had  failed  some  six  months  before  in  the  plans  she 
Hide  to  catch  a  millionaire  of  sixty,  with  one  eye* 

A  sigh  escaped  the  fair  foreigner  who  had  ai^ked  the  question  ;  her 
lipa  opened  as  though  about  to  speak,  when  the  tramp  of  a  horse's 
Mof  and  the  clank  of  a  sabre  against  a  spur,  cut  short  the  enumeration 

of  poor  Aiadame  de ^'s  faults  and  misfortunes*     The  rider  sprang 

into  the  midst  of  the  little  group  with  his  bridle  rein  on  his  arm.  He 
WSB  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  fair  loiterers  in  a  second,  and  she  who  hnd 
Bgjb^i  now  looked  down,  and  the  colour  rose  crimson  to  her  very 
lemiiles.  The  intruder^  attired  in  a  simple  undress  uniform,  was  a 
fooag  man  somewhere  about  the  age  of  two  or  three-and-twenty^ — at 
thil  privileged  period  of  life  when,  whatever  he  may  do  which  is  right 
ii  Ibcuishly  applauded,  and  whatever  he  does  which  is  wrong  is  sure  to 
he  forgiven  with  the  same  injustice;  when  he  expects  to  find  more 
heart  in  others  and  has  less  of  it  himself  than  at  any  other  time  of  his 
..tlislence ;  when  he  prizes  a  virtue,  not  for  its  own  sake,  hot  in  pro- 
only  to  the  excess  to  which  it  happens  to  be  carried  ;  when  ge- 
•ity  becomes  prodigality  that  it  may  not  be  denominated  avarice  ; 
K€,  senseless  fuolhardiness,  under  pain  of  bi-nng  taxed  as  coward- 
tove,  a  madness  hurling  its  very  object  to  destruction,  in  order  to 
ape  the  charge  of  coldness*  That  dangerous  age  at  which  the  faultx 
the  boy  have  not  yet  sub^iided,  an  d  the  virtues  of  the  man  not  yet 
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BbI,  ft  splendidly  turned  head,  eyes  that  beamed  with 
,  tenlemcss  and  truth,  aad  a  figure  whose  every  motioD  com- 
se,  hare  tcKi  often  obtained  pardon  for  worse  faults 
Dtkiiied ;  and^  whateTer  may  be  the  crimes  of  that 
fotiealar  perwd  «f  U^«  fiidwhood,  ingratitude,  and  cold  calculation  are 
ever  to  be  reekoniHl  amongst  them,  unless  indeed  in  diaposi* 
idiMSmly  dcpraTed. 
**  I  hM  in  mj  kand  llie  excuse  for  my  sudden  appearance/'  said  the 
eir  oomer,  dts|ilayiiig  m  horn  of  azure-coloured  ribbon  which  had  been 
IlittfuBy  twialed  Vf  aooie  P^vtsian  module  into  a  shape  very  much  r«* . 
~^  tkgt  •£  a  luK^  bniteriy  ;  "  it  has  mostt  unpardonahly  Jlown.^ 
e  hit  flower  here  to  go  and  taste  the  sweets'  of  th#| 
\  around."  After  attentively  surreying  a  bouquet  of' 
ft  tliml  adorned  the  hat  of  the  youne  foreigner  by 
f  1m  stood,  "  I  think,"  added  he,  *'  that  I  have  diacorered  the 
» «f  the  capridoiis  dutterer ;  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  bring  the 
I  fix  him  ao  that  he  shall  not  get  loose  and  go  roam- 
ing abmit  again  ?  " 

**P^j  do  yoQ  mean*  t»y  gi^iiig  that  butterfly  to  Mademoiselle, 
toVttke  ns  all  imasine  that  jou  are  emblematically  laying  yourself  at 
hm  fcct  ^  "  SAid  m  derer-bokiiig  girl,  with  black  eyes*  a  wicked  mouth, 
lad  m  dimpled  diim. 

^Maay  m  motli,  pretty  lady,  flies  round   the   light  a  long  while, 
tfid  it  Itot  gHa  his  wiiig;s  bomt/'  replied  the  object  of  this  pert  attack, 
whu  hftd  all  the  while  been  bu&ily  employed  in  fastening  hia  emhJera^ 
(to  his  £ur  tonoeotor  had  been  pleased  to  designate  it)  in  the  hat  ol^| 
Ihtt  TMtag  lady  at  whose  side  he  stood.     \^ery  slowly  and  v&f  awk^^ 
Waljr  ha  did  tl,  but  at  lengthy  after  pulling  it  about  at  least  a  dcixen 


i  tn  order  to  make  it  sit  better,  and  pricking  his  fingers  by  way  of 
hta  wish  to  be  remarkably  quick,  he  looked  at  his  work  with 
eahki  ael^-complaeency,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  perfect 
The  pafaoa  to  whom  thtoe  little  attentions  were  addressed,  was  a 
fOl^g  gitl  who  might  be  about  sev^enteen  ;  exquisitely  dressed,  and  in 
«irefj  point  showing  birth,  high  breeding,  and  tasteful  elegance.  Her 
igiu«  woiUd  have  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  a  Hebe  or  an  Aurora. 
Aa  fior  her  face,  it  was  one  of  those  a  statuary  would  denominate  plain, 
A  portrait-painter  take  a  bad  likenesa  of,  and  a  poet  call  divine.  The 
Mtiires  were  nothing;  the  countenance  was  everything.  It  waa  the 
Boul,  the  variety,  the  genius,  the^ttq/k/ncj^  (if  the  expression  may  he 
allowed)  ef  the  whole,  that  made  it  so  irreaistible.  Her  complexieo 
Wii^  ptrhlffi  not  so  brilliantly  red  and  white  as  that  of  many  of  her 
ODtopenHiii^  but  then,  as  she  spoke,  the  colour  went  and  came  an 
qnklily ;  tometimes  subaidtog  into  the  pallidness  of  a  marble  statue,  at 
ethers  riaiag  into  the  flush  of  a  carnation  :  every  change  was  ao  po^ 
ftcdjr  ia  hftfmony  with  what  ahe  said,  that  the  very  blood  in  her  cheek* 
asd  bmw  aeemeti  impregnated  with  thought.  Her  mouth  was  neither 
ao  small  nor  so  finely  chiselled  as  that  of  some  others,  but  when 
ahe  aniiled  it  ^vas  like  the  breaking  of  the  morning-sun  upon  the  rippJca 
of  the  ocean — tipping  and  gilding  each  wave  with  its  light.  Her  eye% 
too,  were  incomparsbly  beautiful.  Few  could  tell  their  colour,  bat  all 
felt  their  power ;  they  were  too  full  of  lire  for  blue  eyes,  and  too  loU 
of  softne^K  fur  black  one:t ;  but  their  effect  was  such  that  it  left  oe  time 
to  examine  of  uhat  particular  or  precise  shade  they  might  be.  She 
had.  dufing  the  conversation  uc  have  referred  to,  appeared  somewhai 
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emh\msaed,  which  emlNifTassiDeiit  she  prmcipMj  ihmrtd  bw  HrHig 

verr  unnecetsanlf  angry,  aod  sssufing  tie  ^*  g»Ilaiil»  ov  hmmxio  *"  at 

her  side  that  he  net^i  not  trouble  lumtelf  tt  ftdJMI  met 

a  drcumstance  of  which,  notwithtfanding  her  imealed 

he  did  mut  seem  likely  to  be  euilj  coarmoed*    At  kii|ttJi»  bomvtr. 


lew  words  were  exchanged  between  them  ta  a  icne  io  Ww  aa 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discern  one  syUaUe  Irom  *T^hfr  (altbao^ 
win  pretend  to  hare  catisht  the  worda  **imU  im  mj^,"  oii 
"}  during  which  time  he  dMcorcfgd  tint  km  bcacefat  wanted 
_  Aaaoredly  the  roost  ohstiiiate  tprii^  ia  tlie 
wem^f  hare  resisted  the  forcibLe  preaaoje  of  his  fiiig?n» 
idBiB  wba  were  Terr  near»  saj  that  the  preaaitre  waa  afifilie 
hmd  tnatead  of  the  bracelet — she,  bawerer*  blodied  and  laolced  ( 
He  uttered  a  burned  adieu  to  the  whole  party,  Taaked  en  km  I 
alber  performing  divers  erulutionii,  to  all  appearaaee  hi^dhBj  dan* 
£eroii%  dashed  at  full  gallop  out  of  sight.  All  eyea  were  en  htm.  Oo 
Ser  cbeek  the  blosh  waa  gone,  but  her  eyelids  were  aot  raiaed  ;  slw  still 
loeked  dowo,  but  whether  at  the  bracelet  or  the  tboiuaiid  little  ] 
at  her  ieet,  was  not  known* 

**  How  exquisitely  the  Baron  de ridea  T  exdaiaMd  tibe  lair 

wko  had  prerioQiily  jested  upon  his  butterfly  i{iiaJ 


ever  I  aee  him  on  tlrat  black  hoiae  of  hia  he  alwayi  appeam  to  me  a 
model  iof  a  youjig  Alexander  ;  only  1  aoi  a6nudp  §or  my  parallaTa  a^ew 
that  Baoephalos  nas  been,  from  those  days  down  to  theae,  decided  to  be 
milk-wiiJle/' 

**  I  aeTer  much  noticed  his  riding,"  rejoined  the  haugbty'  parycme 
hntsette ;  ^*  but  for  himself,  I  believe  him  to  be  the  BMnt  eomplete 
rmti  in  extateoce  ;  and/'  pursued  she,  with  a  malkiena  ^aace  at  Um 
aawty-reiiLstated  ribbon  on  her  companion's  hat,  **  I  wenld  strangly 
sdrise  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  hiin»  aerer  lo  beliefe  one 
word  he  may  say,  for  hia  heart's  delight  ia  only  to  deeetre*'' 

*'  How  Jong  hare  you  found  that  oot?"  adced  a  little  wiich«  a^ 
jsciiurd  liartUy  able  to  suppre&s  a  loud  langb. 

A  glaoee  of  affected  disd^n  and  real  ^barraMBMni  waa  tW  only 


"  For  my  part,"  replied  she  who  had  likened  him  to  Alexandovaad 
vho  (exeefit  for  her  eyes  and  month)  was  the  least  handaome  and  tW 
neal  Mod-oatured  louking  of  the  whole  aet,  "  I  nerer  aonU  ini  the 
aune  nutlts  in  him  that  others  pretend  to  have  diaoorered.  I  like  to 
bsnter  him  a  little^ — but  we  are  otherwise  the  best  friends  in  the 
aarld ;  and  I  believe  for  no  other  reaaon  than  that  he  nerer  once 
liak  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  lore  with  me-" 

*'  1  ahoold  think  not,"  whii-^red  she  of  the  disdainfully  curled  lip ; 
**ihe  never  waa  handsome  enough  for  him.** 

'' Aa  to  what  regarda  hia  diaaipation  or  inoonatancy/'  pwaiied  hia 
|iod-natiired  defender, ''  I  do  not  remember  tte  haTing  yet  been  pmvcd 
that  dbc  hnh  was  entirelr  hi*  I  or  whether ""  (and  she  cast  a  glance  at 
the  prond  hninette)  "he  has  not  pretty  generally  found  that  the  objtet 
if  hn  attentions  waa  unworthy  a  laatuig  attaduneat.  Of  one  thing  I 
m  eonrinced,"  continned  she,  her  eyea  thia  timm  taking  anoU^r  di-* 
fCition«  *'  that  where  a  man  6nds  that  be  is  reallj  loved  with  pure  and 
sfdent  dewtioUf  and  not  a  semblance  of  it  put  on  by  eeqnetry ;  where 
la  aeea  that  he  in  himself  beliered  and  confided  ia ;  and,  abore  alj^ 
irhere  he  caoncyt  discover  the  wish  to  pky  with  hia  leelingi^  or  to  dis* 
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gviae  tke  cxtoii  fco  wUcli  be  is  loTed, — io  shorti  I  must  be  mticli  mii^ 

tafccB,  «r  wlwre  m  msii  like  tlie  Bonia  de meets  with  truth  in  the 

alyect  «f  liis  ai^etiBtts  he  vill  mot  deodv^e*    She  who  feels  in  her  tmu 
Mut  ibe  nght  to  |nne«i  Mt,  need  Itare  tio  fear/' 

Omiag  ^  ly*  diacosMi  the  pretty  stringer  had  never  once  raised 
her  efe^    As  the  fev  last  words  met  her  ear,  she  suddenly  looked  up 
al  the  •peaker,  and  in  a  hurried  tone,  and  with  a  cheek  as  pale  as  a 
k  leirer,^ 


Aie  joo  quite  sure  af  thai  ?**  said  she. 
W  warda  had  hardlj  pawed  her  lips  when 


The  mvda  had  hardlj  passed  her  lips  when  her  whole  face  was  suf- 
fased  vith  ooe  deep  hwniiag  tint  of  crimson*  The  answer  was  not 
heard;  hoi  as  the  gieap  proceeded  hotnenards,  the  interesting  fo- 
idgwer  waa  leanu^  oa  the  arm  of  her  whose  want  of  beauty  had  pre- 
aerred  her  inun  deception  and  regret. 


The  Bsast  perfectly  organised  orchestra  imaginable  was  just  in  the 
middle  of  its  execution  of  Strauss's  imaiortal  **  SehmuchtM  fVahcr" 
Hundreds  of  the  light  of  heart,  and  still  lighter  of  footi  were  gliding 
round  in  mazy  rings  to  the  sound  of  its  delicious  melody* 

••  The  most  su|>erb  pair  in  the  room,"  said  the  Countess  de  R^ to 

her  neigfabour,  "  are  ^lademoiselle and  the  Baron  de ,  Look 

at  them  as  they  pass.  They  seem  made  to  be  partners ;  it  alwuys  ap- 
pears to  me  a  pity  when  they  dance  with  any  one  else  but  each  other 
He  nerer  waltses  with  any  one  as  he  does  with  her ;  and  she  nercr 
kioks  so  weU  as  when  she  waltzes  with  him/' 

The  pair  in  question  passed ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
perfectly  true  than  the  Goantesii's  remark.  They  were  made  for  one 
another.  He  might  hare  sti>od  for  an  Apollo  ;  she  was  something  be- 
tween a  ^linerva  and  a  Mignon*  In  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  her 
height,  and  the  graceful  symmetry  of  her  figure,  gave  her  such  digni- 
ty»  iu  her  demeanour  was  such  modest  consciousness  of  worthy  about 
her  fiice  such  soft  intelligence  and  such  sweet  wisdom,  that  she  want- 
ed but  the  casque  upon  her  classically  turned  head»  to  have  given  one 
every  idea  of  Jove's  **  blue-eyed  daughter ;"  but  before  the  eye  could 
rest  one  second  on  the  pictures  all  was  changed.  The  quickness  of  her 
motions,  the  waving  of  her  dark,  satin>]ike  hair,  the  readiness  of  her 
ringing  laugh,  the  lightning-like  changes  of  her  colour,  and  a  certain 
mildness  in  her  large  eyes,  left  nothing  wanting  to  Gothe's  portrait  of 
the  pai$i>tonate  and  unhappy  Itiitian.  Her  dancings  too,  was  something 
very  remarkable.  Light  as  a  piece  of  thistle-down  on  a  summer's  davi 
she  seemed  to  float  upon  the  air,  and  fiew  around  the  room  with  the 
playfulness  of  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  You  heard  her  not;  her  step  fell 
soft  as  the  pattering  of  April  rain  ;  you  scarcely  saw  her,  so  quick^  so 
wild,  and  yet  so  sure,  were  her  serpentine  movements  through  the 
crowding  dancers.  From  time  to  time  the  light  draperien  of  her  dress 
were  wafted  so  us  to  discover  the  little,  i^harp,  fine  ankle,  that  looked 
as  though  it  would  snap  with  a  toucli  of  one's  finger  and  thumb,  and 
her  tiny  feet,  that  skipped  and  twisted  themselves  round  and  round  as 
fast,  as  glittering,  and  as  capriciously  entangling  and  extricating  them- 
selves, as  the  needles  of  a  German  lady  busy  over  her  knitliug« 

"*iS'Vjf  «i*  prachtigx  vtadul  t*  exclaimed  an  old  Viennese^  rubbing  hli 
1»andH  for  very  delight. 

*r  companiou  looked  a  living  personification  of  Pride  and  Poetrfi 
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In  Iii9  aristocracy  there  was  romance ;  in  his  romance,  anstocraey.  The 
smallness  and  shape  of  his  foot  and  hand,  and  the  fine  cliiselling  of  tht» 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  showed  plainly  who,  while  the  expression  of  the 
eyes,  tlie  openness  of  the  brow,  and  the  curve  of  the  lips,  marked  what 
he  was.  His  hair,  of  the  softest  golden  brown j  like  autumn  foliage 
tinted  by  the  evening  sun,  seemed  lo  allow  every  passing  wind  to  be 
its  coiffeur,  so  little  of  art  and  90  much  of  nature  did  it  display  in  the 
many  curls  and  waves  with  which  it  clustered  round  a  forehead  white 
ai  the  Parian  stone.  The  long,  carefully-trimmed  moustache,  whicli 
fringed  the  upper  lip,  took  off  ftom  it  a  slight  expression  of  haughti- 
ness that  seemed  to  characterize  his  whole  person,  and  instead  of  add* 
ing  fierceness,  as  in  many  instances,  in  this,  only  served  partially  to 
conceal  the  vivid  redness  of  the  11  ps^  as  the  moss  does  round  the  leaves 
of  an  opening  moes>rose.  He  was,  altogether,  one  of  those  who  are 
very  properly  termed  dangerous,  and  who  really  are  so,  to  hearts  older 
too  than  those  of  seventeen,  uniting  qualities  and  opposites  few  of 
the  other  sex  can  resist,  or  even  irt/  to  combat  against:  the  daring 
courage  of  a  Cceur-de-lion,  but  so  much  discretion  that  prudence  was 
never  alarmed  ;  the  softest^  most  persuasive  tenderness,  without,  at  the 
tame  time,  ever  allowing  vanity  to  lull  itself  into  perfect  security,  or 
giving  conquest  a  hope  of  being  able  to  tyTannise.  His  manners  to  the 
nrnny  were  those  of  a  man  conscious,  but  wishing  others  to  suppose 
iiliii  ignorant,  of  his  own  merits ;  to  the  one,  they  were  those  of  a  per- 
BOO  who  is  devoted,  but  who  in  his  very  devotion  ts  proud  of  the  power 
of  being  so  devoted,  and  enthusiastic  because  that  devotion  is  to  a 
bciog  he  believes  to  be  Aij.  Her  manners  to  him  were  tliose  of  a 
creature  living  in  another,  seeing  nothing  but  him,  and  Jvcliug   too 

I  much  ever  to  think.  He  evidently  loved  !iur,  but  did  nut  lose  si^'ht 
of  himself;  she  loved  him,  and  ceased  to  remember  her  oun  indi* 
viduality- 

In  that  boll-room  was  the  talisman  that  the  unthinking  and  the  un- 
hmiy  equally  require  and  seek — excitement.  Under  the  high  marble 
dJoEDns  wandered  pair  after  pair,  and  group  aftv r  grouji  of  the  bril- 
liafil  and  the  beautiful*  The  light  of  the  brightest  lamps  aud  the 
bi%fatest  eyes  was  reflected  in  innumerable  mirrors  cased  in  gilded 
frames  ;  there  were  the  perfumes  of  the  choicest  exuticsi,  the  giitter  of 

»the  richest  jewels,  the  sound  of  animating  musicj  and  sweet  voices 
murmuring  sweet  words ;  the  impatience^  the  aiixiety,  the  healing 
heartJi,  the  trembling  hands,  the  restless  glances,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  wi%he»,  the  jealousies,  the  quarrels,  the  recuncil'alions, — in  short, 
ike  mixtore  of  all  the  feelings  which  make  a  ball-room  the  hothouse  for 
the  pJedsures  and  passions  of  so  many  young  heads,  from  fifteen  to 
iTe^^nd-twenty. 

It  was  hite,  and  the  cotillon  had  just  commenced,  when  at  the  end 
«f  the  fimt  tour  de  vaUe  a  bouquet  of  choice  mid  exquisitely-scented 
ftdwers,  that  had  all  the  evening  adorned  the  bosom  of  the  Mignon4ike 
9aisim$€  dropped  from  its  nest  on  the  ground*  Quick  as  thought,  and 
btfbre  others  had  seen  them  fall,  she  raised  them  up,  and»  turning 
nmnd  to  a  rather  good-looking^  but  heavily -built  dragoon- officer,  who 
Kid  all  the  night  watched  her  graceful  evolutions  with  singularly  en- 
liiNtiiglBnces, 
••  Toefe,"  cried  she,  "  now  they  are  faded  you  may  have  them*" 
Hi-^  hand  was  anxiously  stretched  forth  to  receive  them  ;  but  he  w«i 
All  dcfttined  to  obtain  the  proffered  treasure.  He  looked  disconcerted  ; 
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to  her  partner  she  per- 


ke,  wkk  an 


Mitee;lte< 


;8i.ri 


The) 


air  of  tritiinph;  "and 

IB   '^ 

tiBKip''  «aid  hm  partner  v&y  wickedlj, 
iftjlo^fa.^ 

nre  laid.  He  was  silent^  if  not  seriotia. 
ma  mate  plarfui,  more  brUliant,  more 
■Bl  tamm  of  ouuac  was  hoabed ;  the  daooe 
kma  ^bm  mhtn,  and  the  handaome  pair 
m  were  descended,  —  the  Teatibule  waa 
■a  opeo^ — a  tnonient — and — "  ^j 

id  lie,  and  they  were  the  first  worda^^H 
wh&t  aharp  reply  to  him  in  the  dadoB^ 
» I  will  not  keep  them  ;  if  you  will  not 
licvi  bnek."  *  ^  *  The  door  closed  with  a 
the  eamape  roUed  on.  *  *  *  The  sound  of 
K  waa  Boat  in  tlie  ditfeance,  ^^  but  he  BtiU  itood  there, 
awl  in  hia  right  l»od  he  hdd^  prcaaed  to  his  lips,  the  b^oquet  I 


TW 


toke 


'  Yon  af#  aardf  S°>™S  t^^niglit  to  the  Prinoesse  de '»  ^"  aaid  the 

dMNigh  aomewhat  fibded  Madame  de »  as  she  entered 

the  diawiw-raoni,  dreaaed  lor  conquest.     *'  Mademoiselle will  be 

iJwre ;  and  has,  I  beliere»  pvomiaed  to  sing.  I  hear  her  Toice  is  won- 
derful, and  her  style  ouite  rnrhantiiif  ** 

**  You  know  I  care  little  for  nmakr  answered  the  person  addressed ; 
'*  and  if  I  go  to-night  it  wiU  be  aoiely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
r<>u,  my  dear  aunt-  Assuredly/  continued  be,  bending  down  to  kiss 
her  hand.  **  for  those  who  see  you  at  this  moment  the  flighty  oddities 
of  such  a  child  as  Madasioi^le can  have  no  charms.'* 

''  Flatterer  T  said  tlie  lady,  gently  hitting  his  cheek  with  her  fan. 

"  Apropos"  rejoined  the  insinuator  ;  *'  I  saw  Count  P— -'i  horse 
to-day.** 

**  Yon  surely  do  not  mean  the  one  that  broke  his  senrant's  leg*  and 
threw  the  Count  himsdf  at  the  reriew  the  cither  day  T  exckimed  the 
aunt* 

"  Indeed  1  doj**  replied  the  nephew.  "  It  would  be  the  very  thing 
for  you  r 

*'  Put  on  roy  shawl,  maucau  Mujtif*'  said  she  to  change  the  conrer- 
satioo* 

The  shawl  was  put  on*  and  some  rouge  taken  off  by  a  most  enlace 
prising  kiss,  which  was  at  the  same  time  imprinted  on  her  cheek. 

The  lady  frowned. 

**  Forgi?e  me,  dearest  aunt/**  interceded  the  graceless  yonlh^  —  •*a 
saint  could  not  hare  helped  it  i' 

He  hujiiied  her  to  her  carriage. 

*'  And,  about  the  Count's  horse  t"  insinuated  he. 

**  LaU$€Z  moijaire;  cela  t'arrangera,'*  said  the  faded  beauty,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand  and  a  seat  beside  her.  *  *  *  On  a  sofa  at  t&e  upper 
end  of  a  room  hung  with  crimson  silk,   aud  carpeted  with  leopvrd 

skins,  isat  the  giver  of  the  soiree,  —  the  Princess  de ,  one  of  thane 

old  wumcn  who  imagine  there  is  a  virtue  in  making  the  world  suppOM 
they  never  were  y^ung.  Around  her  were  her  satellites  and  farour* 
ties:  the  oldest f  ngliei^t,  and  most  hypocritically  demure  of  the  fenmle* 
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and  the  yonngestj  handaomest,  and  mo6t  graceless  of  the  male  aex*  At 
ibe  opposite  end  of  the  apartment,  as  might  be  inferred*  were  grouped 
the  respectable  eiders  of  the  xnasculine  geoder  —  the  Jovea  and  King 
Davids ;  nor  were  their  Danaes  and  Bathshebas  wanting. 

Skc  too  was  there— 'the  hour!  of  the  hyacintbine  hair  and  Andain* 
sian  feet ;  fluttering  about  from  group  to  group,^-caressing  some,  tor- 
menting others,  laughing  at  many,  speaking  sense  to  a  few,  amusing 
all,  and  thinking  of  but  one.  She  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties 
of  thotte  around  her,  and  the  next  moment  saw  her  seated  at  the  piano^ 
forte.  Her  white,  rosy-tipped  fiagers  fiew  over  the  keys  with  a  neat* 
oeai)  a  rapidity,  a  force,  and  an  ease  that  seemed  as  though  (key  held 
in  tbemaelvea  the  music  they  produced.  All  was  silence  ; — she  sang, 
■ad  aU  were  breathless. 

*'  For  never  bad  it  then  been  giren 
To  lipf  of  any  mortal  womazi 
To  attar  noces  to  fnh  from  bcaveo  V 

There  was  a  thought  in  every  tone,  a  feeling  in  every  inflexion ;  —  it 
was  otore  than  music  alone,  it  was  the  very  essential  soul  of  music  It 
was  not  the  singer's  power  of  executing  every  difficulty  a  composer 
could  write,  but  her  art  of  bringing  forth  in  melody  cfvery  inspiration 
«  poet  could  conceive,  tliet  rendered  her  singing  so  irresistible — so  en- 
thmlling.  It  was  thus  the  syrens  must  have  sung;  but  not  thus  a 
trreo  could  have  looked.  If  she  were  fascinating  before,  how  was  each 
charm  doubled  now  !  It  was  the  pencil-drawing  suddenly  coloured  by 
the  bnish  of  a  Titian  ;  the  recital  in  prose  magically  transformed  into 
gloiwing  verse ;  the  bursting  of  the  bud  into  the  blossom,  —  in  short, 
the  perfecrtion  of  every  thing  the  promise  of  which  was  before  scarcely 
Koessed  I  Those  who  had  seen  her  hitherto  thought  that  she  Irnd  been 
in  a  species  of  trance,  and  was  now  first  awakened.  Her  countenance 
was  a  mirror  in  which  every  feeling  she  described,  every  passion  she 
aaogj  each  change  and  each  thought  was  instantaneously,  strongly,  and 
dearly  reflected.  She  was  a  proof  of  the  inseparable  connection  of  the 
idsier  arts,  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  Her  music  was  a  painting 
to  the  ear.  Around  her  was  such  a  breathing  atmosphere  of  music, 
she  was  so  harmony-exhaling,  that  the  eye  in  gozing  on  her  seemed  to 
bear.  Every  opposite  appeared  united  in  her  while  she  sang ;  passion 
with  purity,  profundity  with  playfulness,  grandeur  with  gaiety,  depth 
with  delicacy,  auLlimity  with  softness,  and  wildness  with  simplicity: 


**  The  Ugbt  of  love^  xht  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  munc  hrf^thing  fTom  her  face, 
The  h§artt  whow  Boftoesi  harmooized  the  whole*** 


r    There  was  one  who  appreciated  her  fully  ;  for  a  voice  exclaimed, — 
••  Had  Sappho  been  thus,  the  Leucadian  leap  had  never  been  cele- 
Iwted  !" 
"  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  music  >"  said  the  lady  near  him  in 
rather  a  sharp  tone, 
"  Forgive  me,  dear  aunt,"  replied  he ;  "1  never  knnv  till  now  what 
biuiic  was/' 
The  sweet  songstress  bed  for  the  last  hour  been  delighting  her  in- 
satiable auditors  with  a  delicious  collection  of  French  romancef«>  I  Lilian 
canzoneti,  Spauish  boleros,  German  Ueds,    and  Scotch  ballads  (all  of 
which  langnages  appeared  perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  her),  when 
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MMe  mmt  tanaOj  cmfotcd  to  Wv  the  inl  duet  from  BeUini's 
**  X«nn :~  **  Qftml  car  trmSstL' 

'  WIm  will  SB^  it  with  me?"  atked  the  lordj  muae,  looking  as 


though  ihe  expected  the 
"I  will,if  ran 


wiD,  if  roa  will  aeeept  me  £ar  joar  aeoood**  replied  a  Yoioe  from 


She  laoked  ap,  hat  not  at  Ant.  The^  proceeded  to  the  instrument, 
ad  she  tnined  oTer  the  music  fo  humedlj  that  she  did  not  find  the 
morpess.  Sooie  one  else  was  lodder;  and  the  so-well- 
[  eoople  stood  up  side  br  side,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all ; 
lor  where  ho-  sex  admired  Ant  thej  hated  ker  ;  and  everj  man  in  the 
noBi,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  e^tr,  in  raptures  with  her,  wished 

Sgr  nodiing  better  than  a  quarrel  with  the  happj  Baron  de w 

How  full  of  pLiintiTe,  tender  reproach  were  the  tones  of  her  voice  as 
she  sang  the  int  words : — 

^C^ial  oor  tniiad— ^[oal  oor  podsd, 
Qvss  *on  €Rcnda  tx  manifriti  !*' 


J  with  lore,  res%natioo,  and  the  Cdofidenoe  of  inqiiration  were 
her  looks,  as  she  continued : 

^  Ua  Nnnie,  an  &to,  da  tc  piu  foitc^ 
CI  mol  nniti,  in  nte  in  Btfrif  .** 

and  it  was  with  a  tone  and  an  air  of  triumph  (but  the  triumph  of  de- 
voted affection)  that  she  aided  bj 

**■  Sol  rogo  isteaw  dte  mi  dirorm, 
Socterrm  ancon  armi  oon  me.** 

Envy,  jeslousT,  all  was  forgotten  in  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of 
delight  which  burst  from  every  soul  in  the  room ;  and  when  the  duet 
was  finished,  the  inspired  singer  (who  looked  at  this  moment  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  A  otmo)  was  surrounded  by  all  who  could  approach  her, 
and  almost  deafened  by  the  adulations  of  all  who  could  make  them* 
selves  heard. 

"  You  sang  with  such  fire  and  truth,"  said  an  old  diplomatist,  with 
a  coat  covered  with  orders,  and  a  face  like  a  lemon  squeezed  dry, ''  that 
one  should  almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  you  sane  from  experience ; 
and,  were  it  not  impossible  that  such  a  Korma  should  be  deserted, 
even  were  Venus  herself  the  AdalgUa,  I  should  think  you  meant  to 

convey,  through  the  Baron  de ,  a  gentle  reprimand  to  some  worth* 

less  PoUiotter 

In  the  solitude  of  the  crowd  they  spoke  together : — "  Let  us  never 
sing  that  duet  again,"  said  her  honeyed  voice  in  its  lowest  tone ;  ''  that 
old  raven  of  a  man  has  made  me  hate  it." 

*'  Never  fear,  LiebchcM,"  answered  he.  *'  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
repeat  over  and  over  again, 

*•  L*e3tremo  accento  »ara  ch'io  i*amo.** 

He  pressed  her  hand — their  eyes  met : — "  For  what  was  that  sigh  ?'* 
said  he  tenderly. 

"  I  have  a  sad  foreboding,"  was  the  answer. 

**  That  will  never  be  realized,"  rejoined  he  smiling. 

Her  cheek  was  very  pale,  her  dark  eye  very  wild,  and  she  shuddered 
M  she  mournfully  uttered. 
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"  Mjf  forelH)dhtgs  alwap  are  V* 

•  ••••# 

The  elerenth  boar  hod  struck.    A  low^  rich^  deep-looed  Toiee  mur- 
mured, to  tlie  air  of  a  well-known  romance, 

**  SouB  la  blaoclie  Coloonade 

Qui  te  cliaiite  mes  douleurt  ?*^ 

The  window  opened^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  orange-trees,  tnberoaet, 
and  oleanders  with  iirhich  the  baloony  was  filled,  appeared  a  female 
figure  robed  in  white.  As  she  stepped  forth  into  the  moonlight,  tbe 
looked  like  the  spirit  of  pnritT  wafted  down  from  above  to  sanctify  the 
ardour  of  passion.  Bj  her  carefnl  still Desa>  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  she  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  sound  of  music  by  mg^t* 
The  Toice  continued,  as  she  appeared  : 

^'  Vd  ref^ard,  6  Chatelatne, 
Pcmr  atteaidf  e  jii»qu^ii  imiT,** 

Bnt,  notwithstanding  all  her  precautions,  it  wottld  seem  that  her  pre> 
lence  was  acknowledged.  Probably  the  singer  had  no  wi^h  to  be  orer* 
heard  ;  for  he  suddenly  ceased,  and  no  tone  of  music  was  heard  after. 
In  a  few  seconds,  partly  concealed  by  a  thickly-orerhangtiig  Beng^ 
rase,  there  stood  tnfQ  beings  in  that  balcony.  The  moon  shone  in  all 
her  splendour,  silvenng  every  object  around  ;  the  deep  blue  sky  above, 
the  stillness  of  the  earth  below,— «^  was  in  harmony.  It  was  a  scene, 
it  WIS  an  hour,  when  two  hearts  that  axe  drawn  together  mutt  beat  in 
mnatm* 

They  sat  long  side  by  side :  her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  his  am 
was  round  her  waist,  their  hands  were  clasped  in  each  other*  They 
did  not  speak  much  ;  but  the  few  words  he  uttered  were  so  whispered 
as  quite  unavoidably  to  force  hb  lips  upon  her  cheeks  They  needed 
DO  words  ;  to  them,  and  such  as  them,  there  is  a  voice  in  nature^ — the 
pale  moonlight,  the  twinkling  stars,  the  scents  of  the  flowers,  the 
breath  of  tbe  night-breeze,  the  stillness  of  tbe  scene,  the  distant  bell 
of  the  cathedra], — all  speak  to  them,  and  interpret  what  they  only 
feel. 

He  held  in  his  hand  two  small  bouquets ;  one  was  £ided,  the  other 
hat  just  plucked.  He  bad  that  moment  gathered,  with  the  dews  of 
the  night  yet  upon  them,  the  pearly  orange-6ower,  the  opening  rose- 
bod,  tbe  delicate  jasmine,  tbe  spicy  carnation,  and  the  sacred  myrtle, 
to  bind  together  into  what  the  old  English  bards  quaintly  termed  a 
**  poi^y,"*  which  he  placed  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  fair  seraph  by  his  side. 

*•  Look,  dearest,'  said  he,  **  have  I  not  made  you  a  dainty  bouquet 
in  return  fur  the  one  you  gave  me  at  the  ball  ?" 

She  took  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  smiling,  **  How  long  will  yoo 
kteji  tfours  ?"  said  she. 

*^  As  long  as  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  mtne,*^  was  the  rep1y» 

"  Then  i^iiyjor  ever  !"     And  she  looked  at  him  with  all  the  con6- 

^ce,  all  the  innocence,  all  the  truth  of  first  love  and  seventeen* 
Vow*  were  exchanged.     He  twore, — and  he  did  not  deceive  her,  fur 

^tklieved  what  he  swore.     (How  many  deceive  others,  in  deceiving 

ikniiclve* !) 
**  Take  care,"  said  she ;  "  there  is  an  ancient  superstition  recording 

^^  vows  made  beneath  die  moon's  light  are  always  broken^*' 
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Ai>  immiips  KTBok  «aie  ttMid  aIimp  m  tfe  aMalickt ;  reeeding  stepc 
wBFt  'jteact  jr  tas  ^Ttrwifr  Sbe  jent  vrcr  the  bueonj*  mnd,  with  an 
iiicu  imf  JMA  «f  Moe  sb2  mii^iL  mn  pctd  the  i#wcr*  to  her  boaom. 
B«r  ixBBC  irv  flc  tie  alud— ^ — «he  iJiiud  mmd  ence  mwe, — the 


fiiit  TBiaidisA.  Iter  . 


:-"CTrhiffd  her  ^uaod  &oe  a»d  gneelnl  form,  mnd,  i 
1^  pfcTiad.  uic  she  iipffid,  '^  Fer  erer !  * 


III. 

Sutio  Peluco. 


t3ke  cSddfe  «f  a  iw  October  night  at  V ,  and 

rziar.  jsst  ahast  dkpotiwg  mjaelf  for  coffee  and  com- 
=£  &esc^-gon  aiid  ali|ipefla,  vhen  the  datter  of 


.  jusx  ahast  dkpotiwg  mjaelf  for  coffee  and  com< 
■escz^-gon  aiid  alifipaa,  vhen  the  datter  o 
[  «f  Axai  Tiaiaei*  and  the  eradung  of  whipa,  mixed  with 
:  zefwcztMBS  of  ^  Aramfr  Etei!  "  and  "Jeans  Ma- 

m  BT  pii—id  tranqmillitT,  and  amt  me  to  my  win* 

dav  t*  jacx  tbe  casie  of  the  dxanjiiaiioe.  Dppoaite  to  my  apartment 
w:k  a  luge,  hiiiilinanflT  hnih  hooae,  with  its  blinds  doaed  and  its 
gate  «f«Md.  Rooad  tke  latter  were  asKmUed  a  group  of  eques- 
trians^ CMBsaiti&g  of  three  ladies  and  aeren  or  e^t  gaitlemen,  wnoae 
wjrlike  ;««ieiB»aon  aoight  he  gnesstd  from  their  nnifiMins.  The  ptfty 
vvre  appuesUT  waxtii^  for  some  additioQ  to  their  nombers,  when 
finom  under  the  aidi  of  the  part€  cockere  adranoed  two  grooms  in  hand- 
9KQ<e  lireriei;,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  beantifiil  cream-ooUmred  Arabian 
horse.  He  bore  a  side-saddle  on  his  back»  and  in  the  comera  of  the 
saddle-ckyth,  instead  of  a  crpher  or  a  crest,  were  embroidered  in  green 
and  pAd  two  rose-buds.  It  was  an  animal,  to  all  appearance,  formed 
U>  bw  the  gentle  burthen  of  a  lady's  weight ;  but  the  tightness  with 
which  the  curb-chain  was  drawn  plainly  showed  that  the  fire  of  the 
desert-blood  was  not  extinct  in  its  offspring.  In  another  second  the 
ladies  were  nodding  their  heads,  the  gentlemen  lifting  their  hats,  and 
some  of  them  springing  from  their  steeds,  to  hasten  towards  a  young 
and  interesting  dame,  who,  from  her  dress,  seemed  destined  to  mount 
the  handsome  Arabian, 

A  lon^  habit  of  dark  green  doth,  whose  rich  folds  were  gracefully 
gathered  up  in  her  left  hand,  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
outlines  of  a  remarkably  symmetrical  and  dignified  figure.  RaUier  on 
one  side  of  her  head  she  wore  a  green  and  edd  embroidered  cap,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  an  Hungarian  Uhlan,  whilst  on  the  other  fell 
down  a  profusion  of  rich,  hearily- waving,  dark  hair.  Her  falling  collar 
was  open,  and  discovered  a  throat  as  white  and  as  round  as  the  throats 
of  the  daughters  of  Ossian,  when  he  compares  them  to  the  ''marble 
pillars  in  the  halls  of  FingoL"  A  tiny  mother-of-pearl-handled  riding- 
whip,  mounted  in  gold,  which  sbe  held  in  her  nght  hand,  completed 
her  handsome,  though  somewhat  singular  costume. 

Warm  greetings  were  exchanged,  some  of  the  cavaliers  offered  their 
services  to  assist  her  in  mounting ;  but  she  smilingly  shook  her  head, 
and  proceeded  alone  towards  her  horse.     One  litt^  gloved  hand  was 
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on  die  bridle-rein,  the  other  on  the  pommel,  and  in  a  i^econd  she  was 
in  the  saddle*  Hardly  had  the  spirited  animal  felt  the  weight  of  his 
rider  than  he  threw^  back  his  beautiful  head,  his  nostrils  expanded^  hits, 
mane  curled,  be  champed  the  bit^  he  pawed  the  ground*  and  a  long 
loud  neigh  welcomed  his  courageous  mistress.  Some  of  the  other 
borsiia  started,  the  gentlemen  smiled,  the  ladies  trembled,  the  lackeys 
prepared  to  help,  when  one,  who  had  adviinced  too  near,  was  very 
quietly  laid  flat  on  the  pavement  by  the  fore  hoof  of  the  Arabian,  who, 
teeming  to  glory  in  the  confusion  his  voice  had  made,  reared  on  hh 
hind  legs,  and  stood  nearly  upright,  livshing  his  tail,  erecting  his  mane, 
tossing  his  head^  and  neighing  with  all  his  might.  The  alarm  was 
now  general  for  the  safety  of  the  rider,  who  very  coolly  laying  her 
hand  on  the  courser's  arching  neck^ 

*'  Quiet,  Saladin,"  said  she, — '*  still,  sir,  this  momenta-down  J" 

The  creature  became  tranquil  as  a  lamb,  order  was  restored,  and  the 
party  moved  onwards.  AU  I  beard  further  was  a  lotig  loud  laugh, 
which  came  ringing  through  the  morning  air,  and  all  f  saw  wm  the 
head  of  the  young  Amazon  thrown  back,  her  dark  hair  streaming  la 
lb€  wind,  and  a  set  of  brilliant  white  teeth. 

* '  Donneriveiter  r  excltLimed  a  stony-faced,  crooked-legged,  black- 
gaitered  Austrian  sentinel,  who  had  ^een  the  whole,  and  who  now 
opened  his  unmeaning  mouth  and  eyes,  and  twisted  hln  huge  red 
moustaches  up  to  his  cheek-bones. 

The  door  opened.     I  left  the  window.     A  waiter  entered* 

'*  Who  was  that  lady  who  rides  so  well  f "  asked  I. 

*•  That  is  Mademoiselle ,"  replied  the  man. 

*'  Is  that  her  house  ?"  said  I,  on  hearing  the  name  of  tht  most  cele- 
brated prima  donna  of  the  day. 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  answered  be.     "  She  is  making  millions.     But  thai  is 


starting  at  hearing  the  well-known  name. 


wnly  her  name  since  she  came  on  the  stage.     Her  real  one  is  ■ 

'*  My  God  1"  exclaimed  I,  starting  at  hearii] 
'*  coil  it  be  pusJiihle  ?" 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  I  remained  with  my  reflections.  I  bad 
oot  s^en  her  since  her  early  childhood  ;  hut  I  was  sure  she  would  re* 
DieiiibeT  my  name,  though  mobt  likely  not  me.  My  resolution  was 
taken.  I  stayed  at  home,  watched  the  return  of  the  riders,  and,  as  the 
clocks  were  striking  two,  seized  my  hat  and  cune,  and  presented  my- 
self at  her  door. 

«  •  #  #  •  m 

The  room  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  large,  and  furnished  in 
splendour.  Preparations  were  evidently  making  tor  a  banquet ;  and, 
passing  no  doubt  for  an  invited  guest,  I  was  introduced  into  an  apart- 
ment already  numerously  tenanted  by  persons  who  to  me  were  all 
perfect  strangers.  I  had  scarcely  more  than  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
iiwkwardness  of  my  position  as  an  intruder,  however  involuntary,  when 
the  sound  of  a  female  voice  struck  my  ear  exclaiming, 

•*  Where  is  he? — where  is  he  ?     I  must  see  him  directly  V* 

I  turned  rounds  and  through  a  rustling  curtain  of  thick  orange- 
ooJmired  silk  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  burst  a  female  figure, 
holding  my  c^^rd  in  her  hand.  She  paused  for  a  second  where  she 
stood,  and  then  with  one  bound  l^he  was  at  my  side^  and  seising  both 
my  hands, 

"Is  it  r^dlj  you  .>**  exclaimed  she.  "  Oh  !  a  thousand— thousand 
limes  welcome  1" 
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I  looked  at  her  earn  est!  y,  and  nt  last  could  not  Ldp  ejaculating, 
however  strange  the  compliment  might  seem, 

*'  By  heaven  i  you  are  just  what  you  were  as  a  child  I" 

*'  What,"  said  she  laugliifig,  *'  as  wild  ?" 

"  No,*'  replied  I,  "  but  as  warm-hearted/* 

After  having  presented  me  as  an  old  friend  of  her  family  to  all  her 
gueetSi — generala  and  princes,  couritesses  and  amhassadresses^^ — we 
passed  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  ourselvea  at  table,  where  she 
insisted  on  my  occupying  the  seat  by  her  side.  It  was  a  delightful 
repast,  at  which  every  intellectual  as  well  as  every  more  material  ap- 
petite was  ministered  to  with  the  most  refined  delicacy,  and  where  the 
sparkles  of  the  l^owing  wine  itself  were  le^^s  hrilJjaiit  than  the  Bashes 
of  convivial  wit.  Her  conversation  (kept  up  in  three  or  four  different 
languages)  was  sparkling  to  a  degree,  and  profound  when  she  felt  she 
was  underistood.  Colouring  every  topic,  gilding  every  theme  with  her 
imaginative  fancy,  she  pursued  her  way  through  the  mazes  of  every 
subject  of  discussion ;  but  that  which  charmed  even  more  than  her 
versatility  and  genius,  was  the  total  want  of  vanity  or  affectation  in  all 
she  Boid  and  did ;  the  modesty  and  good  nature  by  which  she  made  her 
own  sex  forgive  her  talents,  the  noble  demeanour  and  the  purity  by 
which  she  forced  the  other  to  forget  her  situation.  In  the  midst  of 
her  loudest,  wildest  mirth,  the  most  unprincipled  libertine  could  not 
have  nourished  a  hope,  or  hazarded  a  look,  that  propriety  would  haire 
reproved.  She  was  like  the  sweetbriar,  whose  liccnts  embalm  the  air, 
but  whose  thorns  prevent  the  gazer  from  approaching  near  enough  to 
be  torn  by  them.  I  looked  at  her  with  wonder  and  adoiiratton.  She 
had  then  just  completed  her  twentieth  year- 

"Nay,  my  dear  Prince,''  said  she,  in  reply  to  some  remark  made  by 
a  dark,  handsome,  though  somewhat  disagreeablc'looking  man,  "  you 
surely  would  not  attempt  to  make  war  upon  the  lasting  force  of  early 
impressions  ?" 

"  I  would  certainly  maintain,"  replied  he,  ''  that  it  is  only  in  very 
weak  natures  that  such  can  be  nueradicable.'* 

"  On  the  contrary,''  rejoined  she,  and  a  tint  of  deeper  colour  rose  to 
her  cheek  and  brow,  **  watch  the  young  tree  that  has  grown  in  the 
cleft  of  a  half- ruined  tower : — its  branches  you  may  cut,  its  stem  you 
may  fell  with  the  axe,  but  its  root  yon  will  not  wrench  from  its  bed ; 
or,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  piecemeal,  and  dragging  with  it,  and  demolish- 
ing the  substance  on  w  hich  it  is  grafted.  And  thus  there  arc  impres- 
sions of  our  youth,"  continued  she,  her  eyes  beaming  with  inspiration, 
"which  in  some  natures, — ^I  do  not  say  in  a//, — cannot  be  eradicated 
without  crushing  and  breaking  the  heart  with  whose  inmost  fibres 
their  roots  have  been  twined." 

*'  The  Prince  seems  convinced,**  said  1  to  her  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  mistake,"  answered  she  with  a  smile  ;  *'  he  is  only  confused^ 
and  pu5!zled  to  know  whether  I  am  convinced  of  what  I  have  beeJi 
saying**' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  brought  her  a  note. 

"Will  you  allow  me?"  inquired  she;  and,  having  heard  the  prompt 
nilirnmtive,  she  opened  and  ghtnced  at  tlie  contents  of  the  epistle. 
"  Say  that  it  is  well,  and  that  I  will  come,"  said  i^he  to  the  seirant. 
And,  uhen  he  had  left  the  room»  "  So,"  added  she  in  a  halfjesttug* 
half- pouting  tone,  "  because  the  Grand  Duke  of  — — -  has  chosen  to 
arrive  here  three  full  weeks  before  he  was  expected,  and  because  his 
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Royal  Higlmess  is  provokiogly  pleased  to  make  '  Norma  *  bis  lavourite 
opera,  I  must  enact  Bellijii'a  heroine  to-morrow  eveninj^,  instead  of 
haWng  a  musical  party  at  home ;  and  to-night  be  done  to  death  by  that 
worst  of  all  slow  tortures,  .1  general  rehearsal.'' 

Loud  and  reiterated  expressions  of  delight  followed  this  announce- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  which  she  turned  to  me,  saying, 

"  To-morrow  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  populttrity* 
means  in  this  music-loving  capital* 

One  hy  one  the  guests  disappeared-  I  stOl  remained,  and  in  half  an 
Lour  had  heard  the  whole  history  of  intervening  years,  and  promised 
to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day-  Her  equipage  was  at  the  door  to 
take  her  to  the  rehearsal.  She  threw  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  a  lace 
veil  over  her  head,  andj  as  she  sprang  into  the  carriage,  she  again  held 
out  her  hand  to  me,  saying,  *'  To-morrofv — don't  forget  J'* 

*  •  #  *  «  # 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  foreboding,  or  what  might  have  occa- 
sioned the  sensation,  hut,  as  I  ascended  the  stone  staircaiie,  methought 
a  sharp  wind  came  down  through  the  corridors,  that  chilled  me  with 
an  icy  touch.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  but  to  me  it  seemed  that  his 
rays  were  pale  and  cold.  I  shivered.  All  was  still  throughout  the 
house — I  knew  there  was  a  change  ;  and  as  the  servant  shut  the  door, 
and  left  me  alone  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  had  been  the  day  be* 
fore,  I  started,  and  felt  as  though  a  stony  weight  had  fallen  on  mj 
heart.  After  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  and  an  eflTort  to  laugh  myself 
out  of  an  anxiety  I  could  not  explain,  a  waiting- worn  an  entered,  and 
begged  of  me  to  follow  her  to  her  mistresii's  apartment.  I  wished  to 
speak,  and  ask  her — what  ?  I  knew  not.  My  tongue  was  frozen  in 
my  mouth — ^I  stared  at  her;  she  repealed  her  re(]uest,  and  I  silentlv 
followed  my  silent  guide.  We  passed  through  the  orange- coloured 
«ilk  curtain  into  a  small  vestibule  filled  with  flowers,  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  through  the  stained  glans  window  of 
which  the  sunbeams  shone  with  softened  radiance*  At  one  end  was 
a  folding-door,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  studded  with  brass 
natls.  My  conductress  opened  it,  and  knocked  at  the  inner  portal  it 
concealed.  The  reply  from  within  was  scarcely  audible  ;  but  the  Abi- 
gail opened  the  door,  and  closed  it  behind  me.  I  stood  rooted  to  the 
Bpot.  All  my  forebodings,  nil  my  iinLiccouiitable  present imenis  from 
the  moment  I  crossed  the  threshold  were  explained  !  In  an  arm-chair 
of  green  velvet  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  she  who  but  four- and- twenty 
houra  ago  bounded  to  meet  me  like  a  fawn  or  an  antelope  1 

t^  O^er  every  feature  of  that  itiU,  paJitf  face, 
Hod  s4jrrow  fix'd  what  time  can  au*er  emfte.*' 

1  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  her.  I  saw  that  a  blight  had  fallen 
on  the  young  plant.  Her  cheek,  brow,  and  lips  were  bloodless  ;  and 
the  smile  bad  tied  from  her  soul  back  to  its  parent  regions  aliove /L^r 
ever  ;  but  I  searched  in  vain  for  all  outward  signs  of  the  disorder  grief 
y finally  brings  with  it.  Her  dress,  a  simple  \\\\\\^  neigmnr^  was  elegant 
and  composed  ;  her  hair  ciirefully,  purely  braidetl  across  her  foreliead. 
There  were  neither  pocket-handkerchiefs,  salts,  nor  bottles  of  eau  de 
Cologne  about  her;  but  she,  in  who!ie  veins  the  blood  had  run  quick 
and  warm  us  the  lava  stream  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius,  was  as  ci»ni- 
pletely  petrified  as  though  the  /Egis  of  antiquity  had  looked  her  into 
Rtone  ;  thinking,  reflecting,  moral  life  was  extinct  \  In  the  scene  of 
her  former  mirth  and  joy  she  »at  like  the  skeleton  of  the  ancient  Egyp* 
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XT  aoE?  »  73e  3issT7  •""'^■"""'"  «t  tke  lakxr  atmosphere  fidla  on 
«■■■■.  ii^vruBes  inn.  xi  ones,  bl  tbr  ddeft.      Her  spirit  had  been 

ML  lOSXWIISXftBL  :^  Iiiptc 

,  3QS  W3S  sLcHt.     I  gpsped,  snd  stagger* 
mhtea.  friHi  a  small  mosaic  table  at 
joiL  cxtcnirag  ber  band,  pat  it  into 
■OBfr.     I  Jui£:neBLe«.  3ir  ic  ins  jk]»t&e  tBiackofaeorpae.     Tbe  poet- 

mrnkw^C .     I  ^fioiieKit  jc  Qi^  caacesti^     TW  letter  fell  €rom  my 

smeoBw  uuL  I  imoneix.  ik  m.  aaahri — 
rW  Burtm  Hi veer  itar^^'iBi .' 

^mim£  VT  iw  ^uLbk  jscttr  ±mni  &e  cmvaiiT  »d  rcpbiced  it  mecbani- 
mibr  «k  aii  siduF.     Siok  mmi^  gswf  it  m  sflenee:  #A«  broke  it, — 

^  **'  1  Jm  auns  ^fc  A  sun  usia  ywi  sre.*"  sui  ske,  vitb  a  smile  ibat  was 
jfafr  tkft  »sk  li^c  iK  cue  VTtafBit  obmb  apiaa  a  gravestone.  *  *  * 
I  mmii  sue  Mb  smrarkinc  tib«  icna^  mimfre  of  lumitore  in  ber 
m  «ius^  Jvii»  «£  ^  Tsriw  tmtes  and  oecapadons  of  the 
A  sounnibt  cnai  ffmnWMcte  fracd  oae  prinoipal  ornament, 
i«r!»£  osuK  X.  vcl»  «t  GHKzvmemtal  and  vocal  music  by  all 
1311  in  lu.  JBacutfo.  Bi^b.  prints*  and  drawings  in  pmu* 
mi.^  sfcT  m.  i:S-nREfi  rtWr'^  Br  the  ade  q£  tbe  dioicest  paintings  on 
^^''^^  ^^V*^  p)^  VMvt  ncttly-MmeLkd,  £mcifallT-moanted  pistols ; 
friSK  yw^  i^tie^  ir  ta*  b«OK  it  an  Albanian  bandit,  or  tbe  bolsters  of 
aTttfcaiaMAii&MMm:k.AnrTtti»taebiRst  English  bair-tara|gers,  Riding- 
^■^y^  ****  >Mi»aaa>ftki»  wme  Uai  br  tbe  side  of  innumerable  sbeeU  of 
ffPJ'^JJ^I^^r^  ^-^  bwck  prukse  snd'paetrT  written  in  a  delicate  but  de- 
caiM  fte^Kje  kia^L  P^w\atfr-iiaaks^  and  cases  of  percussion-csps,  kept 
iP^e&tihe  pixipft»«C  jiiB^cliiMOf^  and  fisbing-tackle  was 

««saB^W  ;u>Huad  a  bmstimllT-inlaid  Spanish  guitar  in  a  comer.     la 


nKOKMT  v«r^  riB^  towers  tbe  most  expensiTe  and  most  rare ; 
sadat  ser  feet  tsT  s^vacai^ceat  and  gigantic  dog  of  tbe  dark  grey, 
bbck  sMtteiL  l^^sier  sta^booad  breed. 

Oa  tbe  t:&Ue  at  ber  skle  Ist  Schiller's  '*  WaUenstein's  Tod,"  open  st 
tbe  sofue  between  Tbekla,  ber  saotber  and  father.  My  eye  feU  oa 
tbe  pfe$e>  and  I  inT^antsrily  uttered  aloud, 

■«  Es  ist  Bi«tn  stmrkes  Mlddkcn!** 

**  X^T  ^^  ^^  *  **  ^^  Tbekla  was  happier  than  I  am,  for  Max 
Piecolomini  was  only  dead.  She  might  accuse  Heaven ;  but  /  must 
•fiCUM  ktmr 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened ;  a  mild,  benevolent-looking  old 
man  advanced  to  her  side. 

**8o»  doctor,  is  it  you?" murmured  she,  giving  him  her  hand.  "  You 
bare  come  to  visit  a  patient ;  but  /  am  not  ill;"  and  she  looked  him 
fcttly  ^  «teadUv  in  the  face. 

"I  tear  more  than  you  yourself  think,"  rejoined  he  with  a  marked 
1  and  Watching  her  scrutinising] y. 
a  little  conversation,  which  she  strove  to  render  general,  and 
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daring  which  the  di«ciple  of  ilv»cuikipius  never  withcirew  his  eyes  from 
her  fiice : — 

"  What  is  the  hour  ?"  asked  he  carele«.s]y. 

She  took  from  ihc  labJe  a  small  jewelled  watch,  which  lay  there 
likstened  to  a  chaia  of  gold.  With  the  Hrj^t  glance  her  cotinteimnce  un* 
Idertvent  a  change,  although  very  alight,  and  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
y^arth,  she  murmured  hurriedly, 

**  It  in  unwound' — I  forgot  it  lajtt  night**' 

The  doctor  got  up,  put  his  hands  in  bis  pockets^  and  walked  to  the 
I  window  ;  compressing  his  h'pa,  he  shook  his  head  as  he  ga\^e  vent  to  a 
I  solitary  '*  Hum  !"     In  a  few  seconds  he  turned  round,  and  standing  by 
Ler  chair,  put  his  hand  on  her  head. 

**  I  wij^h,''  said  h\ie,  **  that  my  Norma  diadem  pressed  no  heavier  on 
it  than  your  hand,  doctor." 

I  started.  "You  surely  cannot  mean  to  aing  to-night  .^" 
**  I  had  refused  it  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,*'  answered  she  ;  **  but 
loc»k  at  this.**  And  she  presented  to  me  a  note  written  by  u  royal 
hand,  and  entreating  the  gifted  mid  idolized  singer,  ss  a  personal  fa- 
voiir  to  royalty  itself,  not  to  refuse  the  display  of  her  rare  talents  on 
Uiat  night. 

•*ADd  you  mean — " 

**  To  ^gmy  Norma  to-night,"  said  she,  before  I  could  finish  my  ques- 
tioo. 

'*  Women/'  grumbled  the  doctor,  with  a  discomfited  air,  "  will  poll 
and  pull  at  the  bow  till  it  breaks  from  over  tension.  Tiiey  have  in 
bodily  and  mental  suffering  the  obstinacy  (for  1  can  call  it  nothing 
ei»e)  of  the  devil  himself,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth^  when  he  sut  six 
hours  on  horseback  at  the  battle  of  Pullava,  with  his  heel  shot  off^  and 
Ihe  bullet  in  the  wound.'' 

"  I  ca»n  remember  un  instance  of  courage  and  fortitude  in  a  girl  of 
nine  years  old/'  said  I,  lotjking  steadfastly  at  her,  and  recounting  an 
anecdote  she  also  well  recollected,  "  that  1  think  ranks  in  proportion 
equal  to  that  of  the  Swedish  monarch/' 

She  roae  Irom  her  seat, —  she  pressed  my  hand,- — a  mournful  smile 
part^  her  lips,  —  a  long,  heavily-drawn  sigh  escaped  her  breast,  aTid 
she  aaid  in  a  low  tone  as  she  glided  from  the  chamber, 
"  To'daif  is  not  rny  hirtkdatf .'" 

•  *  «  '«  «  ♦  « 

The  theatre  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Hundreds  were  tnrned 
from  the  doors,  who  had  come  out  of  curiosity  to  he*ir  the  prhna  donna, 
or  to  stare  «t  the  fiery  miuistaches  and  grim-visage  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  boxes  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  find  the  most  fashion- 
able of  V 's  Circe-like  daughters,  and  the  house  brilliantly  illn* 

ninated  in  honour  of  the  royal  guest.  Majesty  at  length  appeared, 
and  every  back  was  towards  the  stage.  The  introduction  was  finished, 
the  curtain  drawn  up,  and  every  back  was  turned  to  majesty. 

/Vs  for  myself,  what  I  felt  at  tlie  first  note  of  the  orchestra  is  quite 
itide*cribable  ;  I  trembled  from  agitation,  fear,  and  impatience  to  kmiw 
even  the  worst.  The  atmosphere  of  light  and  heat  around,  and  the  de- 
licious music,  would,  at  any  other  time,  have  made  me  feel  joyous  as 
to  insect  sporting  in  a  sunbeam  on  a  burning  July  day.  At  thai  mo- 
Went  it  almost  drove  me  to  distraction.  **  With  the  ancients,"  thought 
h  "  the  temple  prepared  for  a  sacrifice  was  decked  as  for  a  triumph. 
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;  tfe  teMfiic  if  tnomph  LeciMne  ibo  tlie  altar  far  a  «acnlice? 

peuBg  cfcana  was  paat*  —  the  Iraltor,  Poliiane^  had  confe^ed 
ma  §m  Admigimt,  wbea  the  first  tones  of  the  march  an- 
•wm'M  appraadi  rtniek  the  ear.  He  was  gooe.  The 
waa  agattt  lieard, — tbe  tirieata  and  virgias  appeared.  The  mu&ic 
I  ivTolaiitarilT  cloaea  mr  ejes^— a  l<»iig>  a  breathless  pauses  a 
Boa,— and  theii-^a  trarst  of  enthtisiastic,  tumultuoas  ap- 
Id  mt  sir  was  there.  I  opened  mj  e?es,  and  ^w  her,  in  tlic 
iif  m  mhfl  a£  dd,  afcaBdiog  beoeath  the  shade  of  the  sacred 
mkg  htr  wiiole  ibrm  breathing  calm,  queen-like  dignity.  I 
her  witk  ■arwiiahBiait.  The  expresdon  of  her  face  was  pLicid 
Be>  Her  loB^  aaifle  diaDeriea  floated  around  her  as  the  white 
■  aa  mmtmmm  wdAt  gtuier  round  the  virgin  moon^  half  en- 
_  her  lustre,  liaiu  enhatnong  her  mpterioua  beauty.  The 
\  «f  her  hige  dark  crei  daaked  from  beneath  her  falJing-  gloasy 
■a  the  firef  J  at  aidnii^bil  darts  and  lightens  amidst  the  broad, 
H  leaTci  af  tbe  laaivL  Skm  stood  for  some  seconds  as  though  she 
\  aear^  with  Isaks  into  the  souk  of  those  orouDd  her,  and  drag 
^  ftffth  fron  its  ooneealment  into  light  and  air^  aa  the  magnet 
\  the  oeedle.  At  length,  folding  her  marble-like  arms  upon  her 
t,  she  gjtTt  vlieranoe  to  those  tones  which,  once  heard,  were  rare* 
'  Ij,  if  erer,  iuigKtteaft.  Her  Toice  had  oerer  been  so  powerful,  so  rich, 
•a  dear,  se  waa^mhamt  wm  that  night*  She  seemed  to  play  with  it  as 
Katme  plsjt  with  die  wind;  aotnetimes  softening  it  down  to  a  scarce- 
I  ly  audible  whisper,  at  others  letting  it  sweep  by  like  a  storoi-hhrnL 
Kotlitsg  that  ahe  ssn|r  appeared  «ef  damn  for  her  to  aing  ;  it  seemed  as 
though  all  she  did  was  hei's  alone»  and  sprang  from  the  genius  of  the 
moment ; — it  was  the  Muse  of  Music,  and  not  Bellini ; — it  was  X 
herself,  living,  breathing,  leeling,  suifering,  hoping ; — elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  inspiring  and  in  ^ 
[  ed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  took  tiie  feelings  of  her  audtt( 
with  her,  giving  them  all  her  own.  She  descended  from  her  elevation^ 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  laying  her  hands  on  the 
heads  of  the  kneeling  virgins,  looked  heaven  ftice  to  face,  and  prayed. 
That  teas  prayer  I  not  the  prayer  that  Adalgua  would  have  conceived, 
but  the  prayer  that  Norma  must  have  felt.  The  address  of  an  en- 
lightened creature  in  a  world  of  darkness,  who  turned  to  her  God  he- 
cause  none  else  could  understand  her,  and  who  stood  unshrinking  be- 
fore him,  because  she  believed  in  him,  and  felt  that  he  who  cruat  ' 
alone  could  judge  her!  He  who  could  have  called  Narma  impure 
unchaste  has  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a  purity  of  mind,  and  a  chastity 
of  soul,  which  in  some  natures  nothing  can  destroy  ! 

The  first  scene  was  past ;  the  stage  was  cleared.  Scarcely  had  the 
divioe  singer  retired  than  she  was  forced  by  the  rt^iterated  clamours  of 
the  enchanted  multitude  to  reappear,  and  accept  from  their  hands  the 
crowns  of  laurel  and  hay  they  threw  at  her  feet.  She  raised  one  to 
her  lips ;  and  1  saw  a  smile  tremble  in  her  eyes,  which  was  but  a  faint 
I  J^ilectiua  of  one  1  had  o/we  seen  before,  and  that  was  a  smile  of  tri* 
^«imph  too  i  She  had  smiled  then  while  she  suffered  ;  none  knew  how 
much  she  suffered  now.     I  only  felt  it  from  her  smile. 

1  was  only  half  relieved  by  her  tremendous  success,  and  apparent 

Another  would  not  have  believed  that  a  human  being  could 

mi'utal  anguisih  and  still  vxhi*    I  knew  ftcr;  and  knew  th;it 
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ibat  which  to  another  would  have  been  impossible,  to  her  would  only 
cost  an  effort  —  but  what  an  effort!  Never,  as  long  as  I  exist,  can  I 
fOTf^t  the  matronly  grace,  the  dignified  sweetness  with  which  she  re- 
ceived the  confession  of  Adafgisas  love  for  the  Roman  warrior.  No 
lonj^er  the  exalted,  commanding  priestess,  she  was  the  woman,  soft, 
tender,  and  angelic;  alone  with  a  being  who  felt  what  she  had  felt, 
who  lored  as  she  had  loved,  but  who,  for  that  very  reason,  sIjc  was  de- 
termined, should  not  sin  as  she  had  sinned.  Her  protecting  hand  was 
r»ised  to  save, — to  undo  the  knot,  which,  lo^Lisened,  took  off  from  love 
its  aTiri{;hteou.sness,  and  hallowed  it.  8he  turned  her  eyes  to  lieaven 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  me  to  say :  **  Maker,  if  /  have  erred,  for- 
give me,  and  take  from  my  hands  a  soul  I  have  saved  for  thee/'  As 
the  thunder- bolt  withers  the  forest-tree,  so  did  the  sudden  sight  of 
PoLtiont^  al  once,  and  in  one  second,  appear  to  dry  up  all  the  springs  of 
guodneas  in  her  heart.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  which  would 
bare  made  the  dead  quail  in  their  shrouds,  and  then  (but  only  once)  at 
Adalgiia*  All  was  over !  her  last  stronghold  was  destroyed,  —  her 
ftelf-esteem  was  gone  !  As  long  as  he  was,  or  she  believed  him,  wor- 
thy, she  >vas  pnmd  of  her  devotion  ;  proud  that  she  had  sacrificed  her- 
iteif,  and  based  her  glory  on  the  conviction  that  she  had  nothing  more 
to  give  up  for  him ;  that  she  had  reserved  riothin|T  fur  her  own  salva- 
tion,— ^that  country,  religion,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  own  soul, 
all,  were  l>etrayed,  trampled  on,  and  the  broken  fragments  thrown  as 
ofTf rings  at  his  feet) — but  riofP,  that  the  idid  was  defamed,  disgraced, 
destroyed,  the  worship  became  infamous,  she  was  polluted,  and  she  de- 
imsed  herself.  She  had  been  as  one  walking  on  glass  over  the  slug- 
fiab  w'aters  of  a  bituminous  lake,  and  admiring  the  reflection  of  her 
fMro  self  in  the  mirror,^ — the  glass  was  shivered, — she  started  back  in 
liomr  at  the  blackness,  tlie  noi&omeness  of  tlmt  which  it  had  conceal- 
ed* and  the  illusion  was  for  ever  gone  !  What  had  in  her  been  light 
became  now  flame, — 'a  ravaging,  devouring  Hame  ,*  laying  wa»te  all 
Ukat  was  youngs  fresh,  and  green,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a.shes  to 
H  mark  its  patli !  Her  acting  and  singing  in  this  scene  were  perfectly 
H  feupi^rhuman  ;  and  when  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  act,  the 
^  tumultuous  cries  and  exclamations  made  the  whole  interior  of  the 
theatre  a  complete  chaos  of  sound. 

iWhen  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the  second  act,  and  the  wild,  hurried 
oten  of  the  expressive  introduction  were  past,  she  appeared,- — in  her 
ll^l  hand  holding  the  lamp,  and  with  her  left  clasping  the  poignard 
jp  partly  concealed  by  the  arm  which  crossed  her  breast*  She  glided 
aerocB  the  stage  like  the  first  mistv  shadow  of  evening  descending  on 
tbe  pUin^— noiseless,  pale,  and  sad.    Her  voice  was  still  the  same,  beau- 

Ptiftti  as  ever,  unaltered  in  its  tone  and  quality,  and,  to  those  who  had 
not  ^een  her  in  the  first  act,  her  acting  must  have  seemed  superb  ;  but 
i*>  me  there  was  something  wanting.  Iler  representation  of  the  un- 
happy and  tortured  Mother  was  not  like  her  per  son  ill  cat  ion  of  the  be- 
trifed  Mistress  ;  to  me,  it  wanted  the  reality  of  the  other — tbe  heart* 
I  h\\  depth,  the  impassioned  enthusiasm,  which  convinced  her  hearers 
that  every  word  she  uttered  sprang  from  her  very  inmost  soul.  The 
hundreds  of  admiring  spectators  around  were  enchanted  ;  1  alone  was 
diiappiiinted  and  sad,  for  I  felt  that  all  she  had  hitherto  represented 
ivia  rctti  But  as  soon  as  she  was  no  longer  the  Mother,  as  smm  as  she 
feverted  to  PollionCt  to  her  botindle><s  and  insuUed  attachment,  as  soon 
ai  ibe  thought  of  the  noble  sacrilice  which  she  was  about  to  make,  she 
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no  longer  acfetl — she  was  nf^ain  herself!  The  idea  of  her  own  8elf-de« 
votion»  of  her  own  destruction  for  his  sake,  elevated  and  inspired  her. 
She  was  about  to  expiate  her  crime  upon  herself,  to  sutfer  for  what  her 
pride  had  stifl^ered — ^to  wash  out  her  blushes  with  her  blood — and  she 
DOW  dared  once  more  to  raise  her  eyes  to  her  own  conscience  without 
quailing.  She  was  great  again  I  She  esteemed  herself^  and  she  was 
tranquil  if  not  happy.  It  was  with  these  feelings  of  superiority  that 
she  gave  up  her  children  to  Adalguti,  and  entreated  her  with  proud 
humility  to  protect  them  ;  calm  and  composed  as  her  own  determined 
mindj  so  was  her  expre<»sive  countenance.  She  had  bid  adieu  to  life^ 
because  life  and  PoUwne  to  her  were  one.  Without  him,  to  have 
merely  existed,  was  to  be  a  breiUhing  corpse ;  it  was  living  death  !  but 
like  those  who  animate  themselves  on  their  death-bed  at  the  phyMcian's 
smallest  hope  of  recovery,  so  did  she,  as  eagerly,  as  feverislily,  and  a* 
gaspingly  snatch  at  the  hope  of  regaining  him  who  was  to  her  the 
breath  of  life.  Her  excited  imagination  made  hope  certainty;  she  was 
blind  to  the  almost  utter  imiwssibility  of  success;  her  reasoa  was 
engulphed  in  the  wild  stream  of  self-delusion  ;  she  saw  no  chance  of 
failure  or  treachery  ;  nor  tlie  madness  of  sending  the  woman  he  loved 
(and  worse,  the  woman  who  loved  him)  to  bring  him  back  into  the  arms 
of  her  he  had  abandoned.  For  her  there  were  no  improbabilities;  she 
saw  only  PolUonCj  the  traitor,  tlif?  faithless,  worthless,  perjured,  and — 
such  is  woman  I — still  adored  PoUioiie^  at  her  feet,  humbled,  awaki 
to  a  sense  of  his  dishonour,  repentant,  loving,  and  suing  for  her  foTj 
ness  I  She  did  not  reflect  that  with  the  light  of  love  Is  extinguii 
its  heait  that  the  ashes  of  passion  are  not  only  dead,  but  cold,  and  that 
no  spark  will  relume  them.  He  was  returning  to  her — he  whom  fihe 
had  cwrsed  when  she  thought  him  another's — he,  whose  diildren  ille 
would  have  murdered  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  for  his  treachery — he. 
for  whose  happiness  she  liad  been  preparing  to  die — he  would  soon  br 
there,  before  her,  as  lie  was  in  the  first  days  of  their  love!  And  if  she 
hesitated  one  moment  how  to  receive  him,  it  was  not  that  she  doubted 
whether  she  should  forgive  him,  but  how  she  should  give  her  forgive- 
ness most  grace,  and  pain  him  least  1  She,  whose  pride  had  been 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  conceiving  him  unworthy,  did  not  feel  hemelf 
humbled  in  accepting  him,  all  sullied  and  unworthy  as  he  was,  from 
the  hands  and  through  the  prayers  of  her  very  rival !  She  was  all 
hope,  all  joy?  all  radiance.  She  now  clasped  her  children  to  her 
bosom,  and  covered  them  willi  the  tendereat  kisses,  for  they  were  ken 
again.  All  her  fondness,  all  her  returning  affections  were  now  hivisbed 
on  Adoigim^  and  she  at  the  moment  scarcely  knew  n^hicfi  she  mont 
loved,  Acror  Pol/iwte!  Such  is  woman  I  Alas!  and  such^  too»  waa«Ae/ 

But  how  different,  how  changed,  how  terrific  was  her  ItKik  when 
she  found  all  her  hiipes  deceived,  all  her  plans  bsftled,  when  she  heard, 
nut  only  that  Adalgtxas  entreaties  had  been  vain,  but  that  Poiiione 
was  resolved  to  possess  tlie  young  priestess  at  all  costs  I  Every  nenre, 
every  fibre,  was  strained  to  defeat  his  purpose ;  it  seemed  as 
but  half  his  crime  existed  so  long  as  its  execution  coiild  be  pn 
The  premeditation,  the  rnorttf  treachery  on  his  part  was  now  almoHt  fof^ 
gotten  in  the  determination  to  frustrate  his  schemes,  and  snatch  from 
his  grnsp  the  trembling  dove  who  had  been  fiiscinated  and  alriioAit 
destroyed  by  the  lightning  glances  of  this  Roman  eagle.  Xorma — the 
betrayed,  insulted,  and  now,  through  her  own  ftiult,  humiliated  Sormfi 
— stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Irminsul,  about  lo  immolate  the 
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tier  of  her  cLilJren,  her  own  white-headed  ffitht-r,  the  cotnpanbiiisaf 
youth,  her  country,  and  herself,  on  the  altar  of  revenge.     Like  an 
enraged  lioness,  from  whom  her  little  ones  have  been  torn,  breathing 
but  for  destruction,  trembling  with  fury,  her  voice  vibrating  with 
pMiicMi^  her  eyes  flashing,  her  whole  frame  expanding,  longing  fur  car- 
■•gPi  panting  for  blood,  beautifnl  still,  though  monstrous,  she  gave  the 
signal  for  tumult  and  slaughter*     With  the  force,  and  nearly  with  the 
ay,  of  a  tigress  darting  on  her  prey,  did  she  spring  upon  Pollionc,  and 
raise  the  dagger  to  plunge  into  the  blackened,  perjured  heart  on  which 
«hc  had  once  reposed  in  all  the  confidence  of  early  love.     Her  eye* 
were  fastened  on  the  spot  she  meant  to  strike.     She  gloated  on  her 
vengeance  ;  when  suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes  to  gaase  on  the  last  ex- 
preMion  of  life  in  those  where  she  once  haa  read  promises  of  etemul 
fondness*     That  look  saved  hijn:  had  he  resisted,  had  he  trembled, 
had  he  stooped  to  entreaty,  she  would  have  struck  uith  an  arm  nerved 
by  contempt,  and  sent  the  soul  of  her  victim  shrieking  to  the  shades. 
But  bis  eye  steadily,  fixedly,  coldly,  firmly,  met  hers;    no  eyelash 
quivered ;  the  savage  was  awed  by  the  aspect  of  a  human  being  who 
looked  death  in  the  face  without  turning  pale.     Norma  dropped  the 
steel,  the  fcoman  relented.     Her  next  look  was  one  almoi>t  of  pleasure, 
at  any  rate  of  admiration.     He  was  at  least  a  hero!     She  touched  his 
band  to  feel  if  it  was  cold  from  fear,  and  a  smile  of  something  allied  to 
exultation  parted  her  lips  at  finding  it  unchilled.     He   was  worthy  of 
Hfe,  and  she  determined  to  save   him.      Left  alone  with  him»  tlie 
straggle  became  violent  once  more  between  Normals  instinctive  great- 
new  of  sottl,  and  the  wild  wish  to  tear  PoUione  from  Adalgisa,  and 
Ibree  him  to  return  to  his  first  love.     There  was  no  one  by  to  hear  Ijer 
— no  witness  of  her  wounded  pride — and  she  begged,  threatened,  en- 
tfeftted,  cursed,  and,  at  last,  gathering  all  her  courage  togetlit?r,  re- 
mlved    to   sacrifice   herself.      He,  fearing  for  Adalgisa,  would  have 
snatched  the  fatal  weapon ;  Norma  felt  that  nothing  but  pride  could 
stre  her,  and,  alarmed  lest  she  shouJd  faker  In  her  great  purpose, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  abyss  without  daring  to  open  her  eyes.    8he 
with  one  loud,  wild  scream,  assembled  all  the  priesthood  around  her ; 
and  she^  whom  they  had  considered  as  but  little  less  Iioly  than  their 
Deity,  with  one  word  sunk  hersolf  to  the  level  of  those  beings  it  was  a 
crime  to  pity,  a  virtue  to  despise.     She  shrouded  her  face  in  her  hair, 
AS  chough  she  felt  her  sacerdotal  veil  were  something  too  sacred  to  be 
•nployed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  loudness  of  tone  with  ^vhich  she 
pronounced  her  own  condemnation,  and  her  hurried  actions,  suihciently 
ibowed  how  much  she  felt  all  depended  on  her  forced  exukation,  how 
•he  trembled  for  her  own  strength^  and  how  little  she  dared  trust  her- 
idf  lo  be  natural. 

Cp  to  this  point  I  had  been  carried  away  by  her  acting  and  singings 
which  were  both  sublime  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  she  turned  to 
PoUione  to  commence  the  beautiful  and  heart-rending  final  duet,  she 
red  her  hand,  and  passing  beyond  him,  almost  to  the  proscenium,  I 
erved  a  vacant  stare  in  her  eyes,  and  a  look  *jf  wildiicss  which  con- 
embly  alarmed  me.  The  Mail  re  de  Ckapeilc  looked  astonished,  but 
m  ihe  did  not  move  from  the  attitude  in  which  she  had  placed  herself, 
Odr  once  vary  the  position  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  fixed  upon  some 
object  visible  only  to  her,  he  at  length  gave  the  signal  for  commence- 
Meot*     At  the  first  tones  of  the  orchestra  she  slightly  started,  and  I 

JiwCToed  •omething  like  a  giisp  of  pain  in  the  throat. 
^^'  u  2 


I  aft  tfcmfegk  it  wtte  bom  in  the  air, 
Thft  wonb  «n«  not  understocMl  by  thost 
tW  affriglited   Kaprll  meuier 
in  Gcfman.  "  Vou  are  for- 
I  m  Italba.*    Sfie  iswd  her  hand  trembltiiglj 
Idt  fareolli.     The  orchestra 
L  cW  mmm  race  ■Muvmred  the  same  words,  but 
difieolty  «f  aTticcdatii>n.     The  cburas 
t  still  cx*Dtinued*     Her  eyei 
Upi  siroUea  and  blue,  the  rnuades 
her  himom  beariiig  for  want  of 
ksskj  and  mlmoBt  inaudible.     To  me  all 
Tke  aacred  ite  o£  intellcGt  which  hod  so 
m  tbe  vaae  af  life,  was  suddenly  ex  tin- 
k  bvl  M  it  waa  diied  up,  and  nought   but  the 
I  to  be  hrakeii  and  dadied  down  on  it8 
*  eaitll  fisr  ever !     Tbe  afi^bted  actora  Huddled  tbetnseWes  into 
_      .  r  af  tke  sti^,  tbe  wbofe  tbeatre  wiu  in  confusion, 

lafsltf  had  led  froii  the  aecne  of  nsental  eilaery,  men  bid  their  eyes, 
^iricked  and  fiuaitcd,  aE  hnmed  ta  the  deors,  and  the  cru&h  was 
In  the  latdai  of  the  confmiaQ*  air  still  eootinued  her  low 
_  of  dadamation — mj  eaia  and  ejea  were  so  stedfastly 

ixed  an  hi9  that  1  heard  every  ward.  At  last,  widi  a  gasp  tbal  seem* 
ed  la  hnisl  her  verr  beart-itri^p*  "^d  a  look  td  bitter  anguish  I  shall 
never  faraet^  she  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  Toioe  that  made  people  shiver  as 
the?  steady  the  Itttwaids  of  the  duet: 


_  eon vulsi rely  on  ber  breast j  with  one  long,  qui* 

vering  crf.^he  sank  liH^ess  on  the  ground*  A  slight  muscular  coa- 
fiikian  paased  over  ber  limbs*  and  all  was  still ;  but  that  last  loud  note 
nf  wail  bad  borne  to  my  ears  a  word  do  one  there  understood  but  me. 
She  bad  uttered  kis  name ! 

Tbe  curtain  f^ll^it  had  fallen  on  tbe  drama  of  her  life  some  bonn 
before !     A  horrible  tumult  ensued.     How  I  escaped  I  scarcely  know, 
nor  was  I  aware  of  my  own  idendtj  of  existence,  till  I  found  that  I 
at  the  frrtber  end  of  the  town,  and  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a 


ftearr  and  ooutinued  shower  of  rain,  that  bad  been  pelting  during  the 
whole  ereniag. 

That  night  was  the  last  time  I  saw  ker^  until  1  was  tlirown  into  a 
reverie  br  the  apparition  of  a  female  figure  in  a  white  dress  in  tbe 
AUit  dtj  SompirM  at  Badeu-Baden* 


CBAFTBR   fV. 


d 


**  It  vas  enciDgb— abs  di«d — what  recked  ii  bow  ?^ 

fivaoM — 7^  Conair. 

It  was  one  night  in  the  very  middle  of  January,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,— the  winds  were  howling  fearfully  without, — I  was 
sitting  in  my  small  and  extreme  y  comfortable  apartment  in  tbe  En^ 
iuchen  Hoj\  my  feet  resting  on  the  polished  brass  drawer,  half  filled 
with  cinders,  which  projected  sufficiently  beyond  the  perpendicular 
line  of  the  china  ptjtU  to  afford  me  a  very  comfortable  footstool.  On 
<*  table  at   my  side  lay  a  packet  of  cigars^  fresh  imported  from  the 
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Havannah  ;  besitYe  them  glistened  a  glass  jug  of  Bavarian  beer,  clear, 
sparkling,  and  bright  as  liquid  amber,  I  was  occupied  in  picturing 
to  myself  the  delights  of  a  January  night  in  one's  own  room,  alone 
with  one's  own  fancies,  and  the  certainty  of  remaining  uninterrupt- 
ed,— cold,  wind,  and  snow  without,  heat  and  light  within,  cigars  to 
smoke,  Baierischen  6ier  to  drink,  large  slippers  in  w*hich  to  expand 
one's  pedal  extremitied,  and  nothing  to  do  I  except  to  relieve  guard 
with  the  right  foot  when  the  left  one  is  so  burnt  at  the  tip  as  to 
Tn^ake  one  cry  out  when,  touching  the  ground,  it  again  comes  in  con- 
t«ct  with  the  hot  sole.  Just  as  I  had  applied  my  cigar  to  the  flame, 
my  door  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  opened,  the  intruder  not 
having  waited  for  the  customary  ** Herein"  The  man  who  entered 
stammered  out  a  few  words  of  such  appalling  import,  that  in  less 
time  than  it  would  take  to  tell  it,  I  found  myaelf  following  my  guide 
through  snow  two  feet  deep^  and  still  heavily  falling,  without  an 
umbrella.     We  hurried  on  under  the  arcades  of  the  Schh.fs  Pkttz — 

that  same  Schiois  Platz  where —  but  what  of  that? — fi\e  years 

had  elapsed  since  then.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  Stephanirn 
SiraMse,  and  my  guide,  stopping  at  the  porte  coclierc  of  a  large  hand- 
some-looking house,  with  a  balcony,  turned  round,  and  perceiving 
me  at  his  elbow,  entered.  We  proceeded  noiselessly  up  the  stair- 
case^  he  knocked  at  a  door  on  the  left,  a  female  opened  it  ;  they  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  at  length  the 
woman,  holding  a  small  lamp  in  her  hand,  stepped  from  her  in- 
trenchment,  and  beckoned  nie  to  follow  her.  We  recollected  one 
another ;  I  knew  her  face,  she  remembered  mine.  She  had  once 
before  led  me  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 

**  Ach  f   Goli !  lieber  Htrr  voit  /*'  uttered  she  with  a  sigh,  as 

dbe  ushered  me  into  her  apartment.  The  lamp,  covered  by  a  green 
fthade^  threw  a  ghastly  light  round  the  room,  which  enabled  me  to 
discover  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects  in  it.  The  furniture  was 
richer  than  is  usual  in  the  handsomest  houses  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  soft  carpets  on  the  floor,  and  draperies  of  silken  damask 
round  the  windows.  In  an  alcove  opnosite  the  stove  was  a  bed  hung 
with  dark,  heavy,  crimson  silk.  On  that  bed  lay  two  things — a  mag- 
nolia flower,  and  a  woman.  Of  the  two,  the  flower  was  the  living 
thing,  the  woman  the  cut  blossom  \  I  advanced  to  the  bed.  She 
lay  there,  still  and  tranquil  as  a  marble  statue  ;  so  utterly  without 
evidence  of  vitality  that  I  should  have  taken  her  for  a  corpse  had  it 
iMit  been  for  her  eyes ;  they  were  wide  open,  and  seemed  to  look  at 
nothing,  and  through  everything.  A  cloud  of  dark,  matted  hair  fL-ll 
carelessly  and  neglectedly  about  the  pillow,  and  descended  in  long 
tretaea  upon  the  bed.  Her  cheeks  were  sunk  into  two  deep  hoi- 
Iowa,  the  nose  sharply  pinched,  the  mouth  discoloured,  and  round 
the  temples  a  sort  of  livid  ^^hade,  that  looked  damp  and  clammy  as 
the  columns  of  stone  in  a  ruined  church.  To  ascertain  whether  she 
•till  breathed,  I  placed  my  hand  upon  het-  heart.  The  touch  seemed 
to  fctrike  on  some  sympathetic  nerve,  for  at  the  same  instant  I  felt  a 
flatter  beneath  my  hand  like  that  of  a  caged  moth  in  its  last  mo- 
ments of  agony,  and  a  deep,  hollow,  broken  voice  murmured, — 
"  I  am  not  tftt  dead.  I  have  nearly  an  hour  to  live." 
Her  lips  had  not  spoken,  her  eyt  s  had  not  looked  ;  but  I  knew 
the  voice  w^as  hers,  for  I  felt  it  at  her  heart.  I  started  back  with 
horror  at  the  frightful  import  of  her  words. 


ISS 
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and  trjingl 


said  fthe^  at  last  directing  i 


■ilc, — "  but  he  cannot  come  sa 
'  addrti  abe,  grasfnn^  niy  Jiand  with  her  emaciated, 
Hke  infers,  — ''  afler  all^  witat  ia  an  komr  to  you^  who  yet  count  by 
d^fM,  and  who  reckon  time  by  tbe  rotatory  motion  of  a  needle  on  a 
tmuiA  piece  of  gold  >  You  canoot  know  what  it  is — sixty  mmuteft  \ 
mad  in  each  minyte  as  tnaiiy  aecoiid»« — and  each  second  counted  by 
a  drop  of  bloody  and  a  grBtttJon  tlie  less  ;  when  the  brain  and  tbe 
heart  form  the  two  globes  of  the  hour-glass,  and  the  sand  of  life 
lows  firm  one  into  the  other,  and  then  stops  its  course  for  ever ! 
When  one  feels  a  thought,  a  sensation,  a  vital  spark  of  intelligence 
in  the  brain,  turning,  as  it  were,  into  matter,  dissolving  into  a  drop 
of  blood,  and  laHmg  down  <m  the  heart  to  stagnate  and  congeal,  tiH 
wrtrr  pcdsatioo  be  stfll !  •  •  •  I  wonder  what  ike  Uut  is  like  I  ♦  ♦  • 
Bat  1  must  bear  it,"  continued  she,  with  a  look  of  painful  impa- 
tienee,  •*  for  Ae  cannot  be  here  sooner/* 

I  was  asiomrsbed  beyond  measure  to  observe  her  entirely  tree  frotn 
the  symptoms  of  insanity  I  had  so  recently  larocnied.  She  appa- 
rently r^d  my  thoughts,  for  she  suddenly  recommenced  speaking, 

**  Voy  do  iKVt  know  a/^**  «^d  she.  "  There  was  a  time — I  do  not 
mjraelf  remember  bow  long, — during  which  I  was  insensible  to  every 
bodily  sensation,  except  &at  of  cold,  which  made  me  sad,  and  a 
sanny  summer  CTening,  when  I  was,  if  anything,  more  melancholy 
stilU  Except  these  slight  sensations,  I  was  happy — perfectly  happy, 
and  waited  patiently  for  k'u  arrival  day  af\er  day,  and  month 
after  moiith ;  but  the  cbanu  is  broken  now.  Two  days  ago  I  lost 
ihoae  flowoa— ^u  bouquet ;  —  and  instantaneously  my  dream  was 
over ;  and — **  continued  she,  *'  1  remember ;  I  know  all  nov  !'* 

Her  Ust  words  were  uttered  with  such  di^culty,  and  so  convuU 
lively,  that  1  feared  life  would  scarcely  remain  beyond  the  sigh 
^  vhich  escaped  her  at  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence.  I  was  mis*> 
taken ;  and  in  a  moment  she  continued  in  a  lower,  weaker  tone  of 
voice, — 

**  Thej'  tell  me  kU  ftije  is  now  very  beautifuL  I  knew  her  once, 
in  the  world ;  but  then  no  one  spokQ  of  her  beiiuty  ;  and  she  was 
too  young,  too  much  a  child,  to  have  attracted  hU  notice.  I  never 
thought  at  those  times  that — " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  shudder  passed  over  her  limbs. 
*'  Do  you  think  ihc  will  prevent  his  coming  to-night  ?**  asked  tbe 
poor  suderer,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  horror  on  her  still  in- 
teresting face.  "  Ht  surely  would  come,  at  all  events ; — he  cannot 
have  forgotten  nil*  —  and  then,  he  has  so  many  year^  of  happiness 
before  him  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  and  but  cue  second  to  close  in  death 
the  eyes  of  her  whose  heart  is  broken,  and  broken  for  litm  f  He  will 
come  ! — I  know,  I  feel  he  will !  He  cannot  let  me  die  without  see^ 
ing  him  !  —  To  dk  /"  ejaculated  she,  *'  and  never  —  never  see  him 
morel — rtctcr !  neter*"  And,  striking  her  clasped  hands  upon  her 
fiireliead,  she  gave  utterance  to  one  of  those  heart-rending,  horrible 
exclam^itions,  which  make  one  imagine  despair  must  be  best  per- 
son Iticd  in  sound. 

It  would  be  in  vain  attempting  to  describe  tbe  agony  I  felt  at  wit- 
ncssing  the  state  to  which  an  unfortunate  and  too- obstinately -rooted 
Attaclnuent  hail  reduced  the  hnlliunt  aud  inspired  being  whose  vi  n  ^^ 
hy  befurc  my  cyen.     That  proud  head,  over  which  but  two-       I 
twcfity  summers  had  pa:^scd,  that  I  had  once  &ccii  raised  in  swan- 
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like  dignity  and  grace»  laid  low  by  the  stroke  of  the  Angel  of  Deaths 
iind  that  noble  brow  already  discoloured  by  the  shadow  of  his  wing  ! 
But,  worst  of  all,  the  intellectual  part  ^ — her  mind,  her  talents,  her 
[  genius,  the  iramortal  part  of  her, — all  reduced  to  nothing— ^to  almost 
i»  orse  than  nothing  I  and  ior  what  ?  for  whom  ?     Alas  I 

In  the  midst  of  my  sad  rejections  I  was  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  her  voice, 

"Do  you  see  that  magnolia  at  my  feet?**  said  she;  "if  you  ever 
felt  kindly  towards  me,  listen.  When  I  am  dead — ''  she  stopped  for 
breath,  — **  w^hen  I  am  dead,  tell  him  to  place  it  in  my  hair,  and  to 
let  It  go  w  ith  me  to  the  grave.  I  know  1  am  but  a  strange,  wild 
creature^  and  that  you  will  scold  me  ;  but,'*  continued  she,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  tone  of  voice^  "I  want  to  know  whether  the  dead 
can  feel.  Oh!  if  they  can,  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  the  grave;  the 
.  dower  w^ho&e  soul  is  born  from  his  touch  will  decay  with  me." 

At  this  instant  a  noise  of  something  like  the  tramping  of  horses  in 
the  street  attracted  ray  attention.  The  noise  ceased.  At  the  same 
moment  she  started  up  in  her  bed^  and  extending  her  arms  towards 
the  floor,  tried  to  give  utterance  to  what  appeared  to  suffocate  her  ; 
but  in  vain.  The  veins  on  her  brow  swelled  almost  to  bursting  ;  her 
became  black,  and  from  her  throat  came  the  death-like  sound 
r«  horrible  rattle.  At  length,  after  an  effort  which  f^eemedto  tear 
«uivder  the  last-remaining  fibres  of  her  existence,  she  shrieked  out 
name,  —  and  then,  in  the  same  unnatural  tone  of  voicCp — '*  He  is 
ae  !  —  He  is  here!"  screamed  she.  *'  Oh  !  quick  —  quick  !  make 
ste ! — but  one  moment!" — She  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  a  last 
Kiolent  effort,  "Almighty  God!  let  me — let  me  —  see  him — Al- 
'tnigti — **  The  word  unfinished,  she  fell  back  heavily  upon  the  pil- 
tow»  and  in  the  last  gurgle  I  caught  the  words^  **  Too  late  !" 

The  door  opened,  and  there  entered  two  beings — a  dog  and  a 
man.  Both  stopped  a  second  at  the  door,  and  then  the  dog,  with  a 
loog,  piteous  cry  of  distress^  darted  forwards,  sprang  on  the  bed,  and 
crouching  down  at  the  feet  of  the  dead,  continued  whining  most  bit- 
terly.    The  man  turned,  and  bowed  somewhat  confusedly  to  me. 

All  wa«  over  ;  and  regret  would  have  been  useless.  Remorse  was 
not  possible,  for  there  was  no  consciousness  of  a  fault.  The  mur- 
derer and  his  victim  w^ere  in  that  chamber  face  to  face,  yet  the  as- 
J4s»in  deemed  himself  innocent  of  crime.  Blindfold  he  gave  the 
mortal  wound,  and  knew  not  that  death  would  follow  ;  or  rather — 
like  so  many  others -*  he  had  destroyed  the  being  who  lived  but  for 
him,  merelv  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  truth  ^y^ 
that  reroarK  made  by  an  illustrious  tern  ale- writer,*  that  "  Love, 
which  ibr  man,  is  but  an  episode  of  his  life;  for  woman,  is  the 
%thole  drama/* 

I  showed  him  the  magnolia,  and  told  him  her  with. 

**  What  a  strange  idea !"  said  he  calmly. 

He  advanced  to  the  bed,  and  as  he  took  the  flower  the  dog  uttered 
«  low  growl,  and  crouched  closer  to  the  corpse*  The  magnolia 
0ower  was  placed  on  her  head  ;  and,  whether  it  was  ftincy  or  a  nius- 
Cttbtr  convulsion,  I  know  not,  but  I  thought  that  at  the  moment  he 
Couched  her,  she  quivered. 

|»oc*r !     Perhaps  her  wish  was  granted  ! 

The  Lamp  Mcnt  out. 
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Herk  we  are  !  attempting  to  give  n  short  memoir  of  Joe  GrimalilL 
As  well  might  we  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  Napoleon  on  our 
thumb-nail,  or  a  full  descriptioTi  of  an  overture,  with  the  hope  of 
conveying  the  iouutl.  What  pen  can  te^  yoa  how  funny  lie  was  > 
— or  the  width  of  his  mouth,  or  the  roll  of  his  eye,  which  ha¥e  never 
been  equalied?  The  very  breadth  of  his  humoor  widened  mate- 
rially all  the  mouths  of  the  lucky  boy  a  of  hia  time,  far  beyond  Uie 
conception  of  the  laughers  of  this  day. 

Whenever  you  see  a  happy,  broad-grinning,  apple- faced  old  gen- 
tleman, full  of  jollity,  and  a  i^ambuUer  with  children,  be  sure  that 
he  lived  in  the  day^  of  GrimaldJ,  and  also  eousiders  it  a  ble^ssing 
that  he  did  so. 

Inexhaustible  wtin  the  fun  of  this  Mi»inus  of  our  boyhood.  His 
tricks  were  not  scraped  together  for  twelvemontha,  to  be  doled  out 
fur  a  few  short  M^eeks  at  Christtuas.  He  diiiidained  such  parsimony^ 
He  held  his  revels  all  the  live-long  year,  and  then  was  unable  to  get 
rid  of  all  his  fun  in  one  pantomime,  the  giant !  Ha  would  play  in 
two  nightly,  and  still  have  lots  of  funny  faces  to  give  to  poor  boys 
gratuitously  out  of  his  carriage- window,  sa  they  followed  him  in 
crowds  from  one  temple  of  fun  to  the  other. 

The  face  opposite  is  painted  by  a  Raven,  and,  with  all  its  ability « 
h  worse  than  nothing ;  for  no  one  could  paint  his  face  but  himself. 
A  skeleton  would  be  as  like  a  living  man  as  this  i.^  like  Joey.  It  is 
the  blank  canvas  upon  which  he  painted  his  own  unrivalled  fun  ! 
Look  upon  this  picture  1 — would  anybotly  suppose  that  a  wink  from 
that  serioup-looking  eye  wMJuld  convulse  a  whole  house  of  old  and 
young,  and  make  them,  as  it  were,  the  confederates  to  hi*  rc^ueriet 
and  petty  larcenies  ? — or  that  that  pursed-up  mouth  could  swallow 
with  perfect  facility  a  hamper  of  carrots  and  greens,  or  a  large  tray 
of  tarts  ?  No  !  Then  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  anything  inde- 
scribable ?     A  memoir  of  funny  faces  is  therefore  impossible. 

Joey  Grimaldi — for  to  call  him  Mr.  Joseph  Grimaldi  would  be  ri- 
diculous— Mr.  Buonaparte  or  Mr.  Shakspeare  would  not  be  more  so 
— for  he  was  Joey  as  a  boy,  and  Joey  did  he  remain  until  he  died, 
and  was  as  equally  great  as  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  in  his  way. 

Joey,  then,  was  born  in  the  merry  Christmas  time  of  1779,  and 
born  to  keep  the  world  laughing  until  he  went  out  of  it:  and 
such  was  his  desperate  hurry  to  begin  his  vocation,  that  at  the  age 
of  one  year  and  eleven  monlhs  he  tumbled  into  the  world  of  fun  and 
humour,  and  threw  the  aforesaid  comic  world  into  such  an  unprece- 
dented  shout  of  laughter,  that  the  serious  and  the  wise  were  startled 
by  it,  and  walked  out  to  reprove  the  noisy  revellers.  But,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  cause,  the  length  departed  from  their  faces,  the  co- 
lour rushed  into  their  laughter-swollen  cheeks,  and  they  were  forced 
to  use  up  all  care's  wrinkles  to  keep  them  from  bursting,  and  Joey 
claimed  them  all  as  his  own. 

This  is  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  of  his  fame ;  for,  as  was  the 
first  scene,  so  was  it  to  the  end  of  his  career.     He  was  born,  played 
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the  fcjol,  and  die<l,  re^rretted  by  all  who  ever  knew  him,  eitlier  as  a 
man  or  a  fool ;  for  as  a  fool  he  had  set  a  noble  exaraple  to  wise  men. 

His  love,  and  early  marriage — for  love  was  not  to  be  fooled  — 
speaks  highly  for  his  probity  and  honour,  when  placed  in  a  titua- 
tion  of  great  temptation.  The  ready  acquiescence  of  hia  father-io- 
law,  and  manager,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  his  marriage  with  his  accom* 
plished  daughter,  the  great  difference  of  station  being  considered,  is 
an  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  great  esteem  in  which  be  was 
held  for  his  kindly-heartedness  and  weU-regnlated  conduct  in  a  pro- 
fession most  dangerous  to  both. 

His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1837«  ^nd  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  closing  days  of 
his  life  were  calm  and  cheerful^  and  lightened  by  a  circle  of 
esteemed  old  friends  —  although,  like  all  other  mortals,  however 
gitted  he  had  had  his  seasons  of  severe  trouble  and  affliction,  the 
partictdars  of  which  can  only  be  given  in  a  lengthened  memoir. 
In  a  tricing  sketch  like  this  you  can  merely,  like  an  epitaph,  say 
when  he  was  born  and  when  he  died,  with  a  few  words  ik  well- 
deserved  praise. 

To  those  who  never  saw  him,  description  is  fVuitless;  to  those 
who  have,  no  praise  comes  up  to  their  appreciation  of  liim.  We 
thercr«»re  shake  our  heads  with  other  old  boys,  and  say,  '*  Ah  1  you 
should  have  seen  Grimaldir* 

A.a 


THE  LOVE  TOKEN. 

TuY  heart  h  full  of  tilissful  bop«, 

Of  love  and  trutli,  dtiiir  maid  ; 
Ttiy  eyf*s  return  hU  ntpttired  look. 

Half  tniHtiuj^^  lialf  aTmid  ; 
And,  OutteHng  in  (its  hsurdy  poJm^ 

Thy  little  hand  is  preM  ! 
AVhiJ«  many  a  wild,  delidau&  hope 

Throb*  ta  thy  aiLowy  breaftl  I 

Oh  !  woman *■  love  is  not  as  mmti'^ — 

lie  tiinis  Aside  awhile, 
Tt»  chfer  Ambition'*  thumy  road 

With  woman*!  tunny  Bmile  ; 
But  she  embarfc»  her  all  in  Xuve^ 

Uer  life  is  on  the  throw — 
i»he  win:i,  *tift  Idisft  supreme ! — the  faib| 

Uniitierable  woe  1 


Then,  maiden,  pause,  thy  deAtiity 

Hangs  treiobliiig  in  the  &aile  ■ 
Tomorrow,  neither  wiib  nt.tr  hope. 

Nor  vain  regreu  avail  f 
Oh  !  an^eli  in  this  troth-pH^lit  hour 

May  tiopf  and  from  the  »ky 
LtKtk  down,  and  listen  breaUikialy 

To  hear  that  law  reply. 
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MIL  TDXKS  AND  HIS  GREAT  CHRISTAIAS  FAILURE. 
BT  Ai^Mmmr  smith. 

Mm.  ToxKs  was  an  cmiociit  retail  tea-dealer,  as  well  known  in 
tiK  Chj  as  the  Exclianse  jn^asshoppcr,  the  Bank  beadle,  or  the 
genemas  gentlemen  of  Uie  Hebrew  pennacion,  who  have  done  no- 
thing  all  their  lires  bat  boy  dressing-caaes  and  penknives  at  the 
open  aoction  in  the  Pooltiy.  He  was  p<^v  in  his  person,  and 
spoke  with  an  air  of  immutable  reliance  apon  liis  own  opinion.  He 
was  a  smart  tradesman,  and  verj  close-fisted,  but  his  name  was  as 
good  as  anj  in  London.  In  fine,  Mr.  Tonks  was  as  much  esteemed 
and  disliked,  as  anj  man,  in  any  kind  of  positicm  —  so  long  as  it  u  a 
positioo — mar  expect  to  be. 

The  establishment  in  whidi  Mr.  Tonks  daily  amassed  his  wealth 
was  something  wonderful  to  behold ;  especially  so  to  country  visi« 
tors.  There  was  tea  enough,  shovelled  about  in  the  windows,  to 
make  vou  beueve  that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Chi- 
nese wlio  made  up  the  last  census,  had  been  actively  engaged,  day 
and  night  for  a  twelvemonth,  without  ever  going  to-bed,  in  collect- 
ing it,  and  had  not  got  through  their  work  even  then.  And  the 
oofiee-mill — there  was  a  monster  machine!  It  resembled  one  of 
those  dreadful  engines  used  in  pantomimes  to  grind  aged  indivi- 
duals into  youths  and  maidens ;  and  if  the  old  man  who  was  per- 
petually turning  it  had  tumbled  in  by  accident,  nobody  would  have 
been  at  all  surprised  to  have  seen  him  come  out  a  little  boy,  in  a 
paper  cap  and  shirt>sleeves,  at  the  spout,  after  a  single  revolution. 

The  row  of  gaudy  canisters  were  vividly  embellished  with  scenes 
of  e very-day  life  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Mr.  Tonks  said,  they 
explained  tlie  process  of  tea-growing,  but  he  might  have  said,  they 
portrayed  writing  for  shares,  conjuring,  or  doing  penance^  with  equal 
certainty,  for  nobody  could  have  contradicted  him,  even  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  so  cunningly  limned.  Their  chief 
occupation  seemed  to  be  standing  in  uncommonly  painful  and  dis- 
locatetl  attitudes,  as  if  they  had  got  something  down  their  backs 
they  did  not  like:  watching  their  friends  and  relatives  carrying 
pails  and  gig-umbrellas :  or  sitting  down  to  a  table  with  nothing  on 
it  except  a  teacup— an  article  not  giving  great  promise  of  rollicking 
festivity. 

And  then  the  young  men — ^real  gentlemen,  without  doubt :  per- 
haps officers  come  to  distress  —  why,  bless  you,  they  attracted  as 
many  people  inside  the  shop  as  the  bowing  mandarins  in  the  win- 
dow arrested  the  passers  by  without.  You  could  see  them  through 
the  open  doors  putting  up  endless  pounds  of  the  celebrated  orange- 
flavoured  Pekoe  at  four  shillings,  (which  there  was  such  a  struggle 
amongst  the  nobility  to  possess,)  writing  upon  them,  banking  them 
about  on  the  counter,  and  then  pitching  them  into  the  division  for 
the  phantom  consumers  in  the  imaginarv  Dulwich  district,  where 
the  visionary  van  would  go  on  Tuesday,  m  a  careless  manner,  that 
quite  looked  as  if  they  regarded  the  tea  no  more  than  the  humblest 
leaflet  that  ever  trembled  on  its  hedge-stalk.  And  the  balloons  so 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night ;  the  caddies  and  card-  pools ;  with  the 
old  noblemen  addicted  to  corpulency  lolling  their  tongues,  as  they 
reposed  on  heaps  of  Congou ;  and  the  emaciated  dervishes,  who  were 
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posted  about  the  mound?  of  Hyson,  altogether  made  an  opposition 
Chinese  Collection,  which  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a 
gratuitous  exhibition  entirely. 

Well :  in  this  sumptttoug  establishment  Tonks  and  Company  — 
the  'company  '  consisted  of  his  wife  and  daughter — flourished  seve- 
ral y&ir^  ;  for  they  were  well  to  do,  and  better  each  Christmas. 
Their  notions  expanded.  Gravesend  gave  place  to  Margate,  Mar^ 
gate  to  Ramsgate,  and  Ramsgate  to  the  French  coast.  Miss  Tonk« 
was  moved  from  the  day-school  in  the  Hackney  Road  to  Misa 
Turnham's  academy  at  Chiswick,  and  then  to  Miss  Burton's  '  Pen- 
Mum  *  at  Boulogne,  Then  Mr.  Tonks  became  various  great  things  in 
the  City  :  he  used  to  talk  a  little  and  eat  a  great  deal  at  Guildhall, 
and  once  went  before  the  Queen  ;  and  at  last  he  retired  from  trade 
altogether,  and  bought  a  large  estate  in  the  lower  part  of  Surrey, 
where  he  determined  to  reside,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  do  the 
Old  English  Gentleman  line  of  business. 

The  house  he  purchased  was  a  fine  old  place  ;  it  had  long  been 

tJie  home  of  one  of  the  county  families,  now  extinct.     It  had  tall 

)  twtsted  chimneys  and  heavy-mullioned  windows ;  a  porch^  a  ter« 

I  riice>  and  a  large  hall ;  a  staircase  that  you  might  have  driven  a 

coAch  and  four  up  —  if  the  horses  had  been  Astley's  platform  ones. 

And  didn't  mind  climbing  —  and  weathercocks — my  goodness,  what 

A  lot !     If  each  wind  from  every  point  of  the  compass  had  taken  one 

AS  its  own  private  vane,  not  to  answer  to  any  other,  which  was  the 

i4e  with  most  of  them,  there  would  still  have  been  several  to  spare. 

The  old  patriarchal  one  over  the  hall  appeared  to  have  blown  to 

seedy  and  all  the  atoms  had  taken  root  on  the  tiles,  and  sprung  up  by 

•ccN'es,  wherever  they  chose,  their  total   immobility  reducing  the 

k  Amateur  in  meteorology  to  the  primitive  process  of  throwing    up 

stTAws  to  satisfy  his  curiosity — an  established,  and  at  the  same  time 

A  diverting  experiment. 

Mr,  Tonks  had  money,  which  the  extinct  family  who  lived  there 

before  had  not ;  and  the  house  was  soon  put  in  order.     Relics  of 

Elizabethan  furniture  were  manufactured  for  him  by  the  old  curi* 

*  odty  dealers,  at  a  day's  notice ;  and  more  ancestors  took  their  dc-. 

porture  from  Wardour  Street  than  had  ever  before  migrated  from 

that  musty  locality.     The  most  important  of  these.  Sir  Humphrey 

de  Tonkes,  who  fought  at  Wzincour,'  was  put  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 

eaje,  and  his  armour  was  set  up  in  the  hall,  on  a  dummy,  supposed 

to  represent  the  warrior,  which  had  a  propensity  to  lean  forward  in 

father  a  drunken  attitude  than  otherwise,  giving  a  notion  of  the 

[  kQigbty  as  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  appeared  when 

'  trying  to  keep  on  his  legs  with  the  aid  of  his  spear,  in  tne  lists,  after 

violently  indulging  in  strong  drinks,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 

dark  ages.     The  other  relatives,  preserved  in   oil,  were  hung  here 

and  there,  and  about :  the  most  reputable  paintings  holding  the  best 

places, — which  is  not  always  the  case  in  picture- hanging,  as  may  be 

liAtrn  any  ^e  day  in  summer  for  a  shilling,  in  London.    And  so  they 

ilOAde  a  goodly  line,  from  the  great  Humphrey  just  spoken  of,  to  the 

rtatAll  children  in  their  quaint  straight  dresses,  whoiooked  as  if  they 

mtght  all  have  been  taken  up  and  rung  like  so  many  hand-bells. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  began  to  calL     First  the 

.doctor  came,  tlien  the  clergyman,  and  at\crwards  some  of  the  fami- 

[licA.     These  last  were  more  tardy  :  —  for  country  aristocrtaty  ib  cau- 
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liousj  having  very  little,  in  the  abstract,  to  assume  high  ground 
ypon,  bey  and  conventional  position,  and  consequently  being  fearful 
of  more  easily  jeopardizing  it.  But  old  Lady  Hawksy,  who  hunted 
up  every  body  from  whom  available  advantages  were  to  be  pumped, 
or  otherwise  seen  red  ^  called  at  la^t,  and  all  the  rest  fol  lowed  ^  like 
ducks  going  to  water,  or  sheep  through  a  hedge.  And  then  Mr. 
Tonks  made  up  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  his  wife's  and  daughter's, 
that  it  was  time  for  the  Old  English  Gentleman  to  come  out  strong. 
Annie  Tonks  —  it  was  not  a  very  pretty  name,  but  that  could  not 
be  altogether  considered  m  her  fault — was  very  nice-looking:  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  knew  an  Annie  that  was  not.  I 
may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  can  scarcely  think  so.  Her  father  already 
calculated  upon  her  making  a  good  match  —  good,  that  is  to  say,  in 
point  of  connexion  ; — in  return  for  which  he  would  advance  money. 
And  according  he  gave  days  of  shooting  to  all  eligible  young  men, 
and  got  them  to  his  house  afterwards.  But  Annie,  though  exceed- 
ingly courteous,  never  gave  any  of  them  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment;  at  which  her  father  was  first  surprised,  and  then  annoyed. 
Possibly  he  would  have  been  more  so,  had  he  known  that  a  certain 
young  lawyer,  whom  his  daughter  had  met  at  that  paradise  of  au- 
tumnal philanderings,  Ramsgate,  stoo<l  a  far  better  chance  —  in  fact, 
the  (jffaire  ilu  ci^ur  had  almost  been  put  beyond  one  —  of  becoming 
Annie's  future  husband,  than  the  son  of  the  sherifF,  or  Lady  Hawk- 
sy's  nephew,  or  any  of  the  other  elder  brothers  that  Mr.  Tonks 
wished  would  enter  his  faniily.  And  this  young  lawyer,  whose 
name  was  Frederick  Walcot,  was  the  most  impudent  fellow  imagi* 
nable.  He  tvottld  come  to  the  house  in  spite  of  all  Mr,  Tonka's 
gruff  receptions ;  and  never  took  hints  to  go,  or  that  he  was  not 
wanted  ;  and  always  kept  so  close  to  Annie  that  there  wa^  little 
room  for  anybody  else  to  come  near  Iier,  In  fact,  with  him  the 
young  lady  was  as  effectually  guarded  as  the  showman  in  describing 
his  view  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  points  out  Lord  Nelson  to  have 
been — **  s 'rounded  by  Capt^un  Haroy." 

In  former  days  there  was  only  one  line  of  Old  English  Gentlemen 
to  take  up^ — now  there  are  several.  There  is  the  virtuous-indigna- 
tion Old  English  Gentleman,  who  makes  speeches  about  the  **  wrongs 
of  the  poor  man/'  and  '*  nature's  nobility/'  and  maintains  the  right  of 
the  labourer  to  knock  down  feocesj  trespass  on  preserves,  and  steal 
game  that  he  has  no  right  to,  whenever  he  pleases,  the  Old  Gentle* 
man  in  question  not  having  any  preserves  of  his  own,  of  course. 
Then  there  is  the  Young  England  Old  English  Gentleman,  who 
being  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  gives  a  ball  once  a  year  to  his  servants 
and  tenants,  and  apes  humility  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold, 
but  keeps  his  own  circle  about  him  most  religiously,  with  the  silver 
forks  antl  superior  aoun  at  the  top  cros«  table,  to  snow  the  common 
peopk%  after  all*  that  this  is  but  condescension  on  his  part^  and  thai 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  formed  is  but  crockery  to  the  porcel&jii 
of  his  own  set,  Then  there  is  the  8qu ire-like  Old  English  Gentle- 
man, who  c^in  talk  of  nothing  but  dogs  and  horses ;  shouts  and 
bawls  whenever  he  speaks,  makes  his  friends  drink  as  much  wine  as 
he  chooses  to  swill  himself,  and  appears  to  put  his  children  and  pet 
animals  all  on  the  same  level — a  descendant  of  the  Western  genus 
still  existing-  And  there  is  also  the  High  Church  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman, and  his  opponent  the  Low  Chapel  Old  English  Gentleman, 
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iR?ith  a  score  more  if  we  cared  to  name  them.  And,  lastly,  the  Old 
English  Gentleman  properly  so  called,  who  belongs  to  a  good  family, 
keeps  up  a  good  establishment,  cultivates  ^ood  connexions,  but  at 
the  same  time  shows  great  attention  to  many  who  are  a  step  below 
him  on  the  ladder  of  station,  w^ho  adopt  the  courtesy  and  refined 
manners  of  his  circle,  handing  them  in  turn  still  lower,  and  so  dittu- 
sing  in  all  grades  that  etiquette  without  which  the  barrier  of  society 
would  be  knocked  down  altogether,  and  '*  nature's  nobility'*  might 
honour  us  with  their  company  to  hob  and  nob  whenever  they 
pleased,  which  would  be  a  great  and  glorious  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a 
philanthropical  high-pressure-epithet  literary  gentleman,  but  not  al- 
together so  agreeable  in  reality, 

Mr.  Tonks  debated  for  a  long  time  what  sort  of  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman he  should  be,  and  at  last  thought  an  amalgamation  of  certain 
features  from  all  these  classes,  with  Young  England  uppermost, 
would  be  the  best  of  alL  And,  as  the  year  was  drawing  to  its  close^ 
he  decided  upon  giving  a  Christmas  entertainment  to  his  neighbours 
in  the  old  style  at  a  great  expenditure  ;  and  so  assume  a  place  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  marry  Annie  to  the  son  of  the  sheriff,  or  Lady 
Hawksy's  nephew,  or  any  other  of  the  elder  brothers. 

By  the  assistance  of  *'  Hone's  Every -Day  Book,"  and  the  four-and- 
sixpenny  edition  of  '^Strult's  Sports  and  Pastimes/'  Mr,  Tonks  soon 
found  out  how  Christmas  ought  to  be  kept.  He  determined  upon 
having  mummers,  a  fool,  and  a  wassail  bowl ;  there  would  also  be  a 
yule  log,  a  hobby  horse,  and  a  dragon  ;  and  he  also  decided  upon  a 
'  wodehouse/  or  a  'salvage  man/  who,  according  to  the  book,  should 
"dysporte  himself  with  fireworks'"  amongst  the  company.  But  this 
latter  character  was  discarded  at  the  express  desire  of  Mrs,  Tonks 
who  thought  snuibs  and  book-muslin  dresses,  "  which  as  they  kiss, 
consume,*'  would  not  go  very  well  together ;  and  that,  although 
violent  delights  might  be  thereat  produced,  they  would  have  equally 
violent  ends,  and  die  in  their  triumph. 

Old  Lady  Hawksy  was  the  first  who  accepted  the  invitation  :  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  the  Tonkses  put 
their  carriage  at  her  dispoa.il  for  a  week,  that  she  might  drive  round 
t4»  all  her  acquaintances  and  say  she  was  going,  whertby  they  would 
be  induced  to  come.  And  this  had  the  effect — for,  whether  from 
curiosity,  condescension,  love  of  gaiety,  or  politeness,  everybody 
'  bad  ^eat  plejisure  in  accepting,'  &c*  and  the  heart  of  JVIn  Tonks 
swelled  with  pride,  as  that  of  his  wife  did  with  maternal  speculation, 
when  they  thought  upon  their  guests  comprising  all  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  those  designated  in  circulars  merely  as  'in- 
habitants ;'  especially  Lady  Hawksy's  nephew,  who  was  in  tlie 
Guards,  and  whom  JMrs.  Tonks  hopetl  would  bring  some  brother 
(»fficers.  and  that  they  would  all  come  in  their  soldiers'  clothes,  and 
look  as  ferocious  and  imposing  as  their  partners  would  permits  No 
invitation  was  to  be  sent  to  Frederick  Walcot :  this  was  expressly 
insisted  on.  And  yet,  somehow  or  another,  curiously  enough^  he 
oootrived  to  know  all  about  the  party,  as  we  shall  see, 

Mr.  Tonks  was  determined  for  once  to  make  a  splash.  The  sup- 
per was  to  come  down  in  light  vans  from  Gunter's:  the  music  from 
JuUien's :  and  tlie  mummers  and  hobby-horse  from  Nathan's — at  leabt 
their  outward  gear. 

The  guests  were  to  dance  in  the  hall,  and  refect  in  the  dining- 
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room,  whilst  tlie  fool  was  to  say  clever  things  everywhere  all  the 
evening.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Tonks  engaged  a  witty  man  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  shillings,  who  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  used  to  conjure  and  sliow  a  magic  lantern  at  his  parties 
'  vhen  Annie  was  a  little  girL  The  frame  of  Sir  Humphrey  de 
Totikcs  was  decked  out  with  holly.  His  armour  was  polished  up  ui4til 
it  looked  so  new  that  you  would  never  have  believed  it  had  been 
worn  at  Agincourt ;  and  the  feathers  from  Mrs.  Tonks's  own  bonnet 
were  put  in  the  helraet— handsome  drooping  ones,  quite  ready  to  go 
to  court  on  the  shortest  notice.  And  so,  at  last,  all  was  ready  and 
the  evening  arrived. 

Frost  and  snow  are  no  longer  attributes  of  Christmas.  They  used 
to  be,  but  fog  and  Hoods  have  long  since  taken  their  places,  and  did 
so  more  especially  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Tonkg's  party-  But  most 
of  those  invited  kept  carriages.  He  sent  his  own  for  old  Lady 
Hawksy  ;  but  her  nephew  preferred  driving  over  in  a  dog-cart  froni 
the  barracks :  and  those  who  did  not,  got  fiys  from  the  nearest  town« 
so  that  all  arrived  pretty  well. 

Mrs,  Tonks  received  the  guests  in  the  drawing-room,     She  had 

I  been  at  Guildhall  on  various  Lord  Mayor's  days,  and  took  her  ideas 

of  receptions  generally  from  the  ceremonies  observed  on  tliat  occa- 

,  «ion,   in  consequence  of  which   she  exhibited  much   dignity :  and 

.  ^'hen  this  was  done  they  passed  on  to  the  hall^  admired  the  pictures, 

ie  cutting  remarks  in  a  low  tone,  and  waited  for  what  came 

t- 

But  the  worst  was,  that  that  for  a  long  time,  nothing  did  come. 
The  young  people  had  all  got  engaged — that  is  to  say,  ordy  for  the 
dances:  and  Annie  was  to  open  the  ball — which  is  a  ceremony  we 
do  not  precisely  understand,   seeing  that  a  ball  is  generally  opened 
l>y  twenty  young  ladies  simultaneously,  in  the  first  quadrille — witli 
^old  Lady  rfawksy's  nephew^ ;  but  the  music  had  not  arrived,     WJiat 
could  be  the  reason?      Jullien   was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  Air. 
Tonks  had  expressly  engaged  him  on  an  evening  when  his  theatre 
would  be  occupied  by  those  kind-hearted  gentlemen  who  are  going 
to  give  everybody  quartern  loaves  for  a  halfpenny  a  piece.     And  he 
[liad   moreover   arranged  that  he  should  put  his  band  in  the  hall- 
i^allery,  where  he  might  have  crackers,  double-barrelled  guns,  borse^ 
rwhips,  red- fire,   and  a  cat  and  a  terrier  in  one  hamper,  to  give  i ' 
[effects  in   his    various    quadrilles  with    proper  force,    as    well    «S' 
I  the  garden  engine  for  a  new  set  called   L'OragCf  in  the   finale  of 
[%hich,  a  real  shower  of  rain  was  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  guests; 
[to  be  followed  by  the  Paraphie  Polka,     What  could  have  become 
of  him  ?     It  was  very  odd  ! — so  it  was.     However,  soraetliing  mutt 
be  done;  and  accordingly  the  Mummers  were  ordered  into  the  hall, 
to  carry  on  time  until  the  music  came.     But  the  entrance  of  Mum- 
mers without  music  is  in  itself  a  slow  proceeding,  and  not  productive 
of  much  mirth.     The  young  ladies  looked  at  the  odd  dresses — mostly 
mot/en  age  costumes,  with  large  heads,  which  preserved  that  comical 
expression  of  stereotyped  hilarity,  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  circum- 
itances,  we  notice  in  pantomimes,  and  said  *'  How  droll,  to  be  sure ;  " 
and  the  great  neighbours  looked  coldly  at  one  another  as  much  as  ta 
*k  "  What  does  all  this  mean  }  '*  and  then  the  excitement  caused  by 
leir  entrance  was  over.     The  absence  of  the  mu^ic  was  the  death  of 
/cry thing*     The  polka  could  not  be  danced  between  the  JStag  luid 
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the  R  111  way  King,  wlio  %va.s  to  be  dressetl  with  a  lull  hat  Itkc  the 
chimney  of  a  locomotive.  The  Hobby-Horse  capered  nboiit  the  hall, 
Mid  hit  people  on  the  head  with  a  bladder  tied  to  a  stick,  at  which 
tome  laughed  the  first  time,  but  voted  it  stupid  the  second ;  and  the 
dragon  was  very  tame  indeed.  He  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
close  by  Annie,  all  the  evening,  and  appeared  to  be  her  own  especial 
dragon  in  waiting. 

Mr.  Tonkt  got  frantic.  He  dispatched  everybody  available  from 
his  house  in  all  directions,  with  lanterns  and  keepers'  fusees  to  look 
af^er  the  music.  He  ran  in  and  out  of  the  hall  upon  fictitious  busi- 
ness, and  was  at  one  time  found  cowering  in  the  passage,  all  by  him- 
self, fearing  to  face  the  yawning  company  who  were  gradually  re- 
lapsing into  solemn  silence ;  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  the  Fool 
should  go  into  the  hall  and  be  funny.  But  the  Fool  proved  as  great 
m  failure  as  everything  else.  Nobody  cared  to  say  anything  to  him 
to  draw  him  out,  and  if  they  had,  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
not  have  come.  For  he  had  formed  his  character  upon  the  models 
otfered  by  Christmas  clowns,  and  when  he  had  said  "  Here  we  are 
again!'*  and  "  I  *m  a  looking  at  you**'  or  *' Here's  9omeb<*dy 
coming !  "  which  are  not  witticisms  productive  of  great  merit  upon 
frequent  repetition,  he  could  do  nothing  more  but  crow  like  a  cock, 
a  performance  not  altogetlier  devoid  of  merit  in  its  proper  place — 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Opera  omnibus -box,  for  example, — 
but  not  calculated  to  throw  people  into  convulsions  in  formal  private 
society. 

Everything  was  now  at  a  dead  standstill.  The  Yule  Log,  which 
had  been  hewn  from  the  freshly-excavated  trunk  of  a  tree,  would 
not  bum  anyhow,  but  sulked  upon  the  hearth,  spitting  and  sputter- 
ing, ms  though  it  was  hissing  the  failure  of  the  entertainments,  and 
Mir^  the  hall  with  smoke.  It  was  too  early  for  the  Wasfmil  Bowl, 
fur  the  company  had  barely  finished  tea ;  and,  although  Mrs.  Toiiks 
ruihed  about  with  packs  of  cards  amongst  the  guests,  entreating 
them  to  draw  one  and  form  a  rubberj  everybody  declined  except 
old  Lady  Hawksy^s  nephew,  who  laboured  under  an  impression  that 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  about  to  exhibit  some  conjuring  tricks, 
and  having  taken  a  card,  expected  to  be  asked  to  look  at  it  and  re- 
turn it  where  he  pleased,  previous  to  its  being  discovered  in  an  egg, 
•r  a  workbox,  or  perhaps  a  pancake.  But  on  finding  out  that  this 
proeeM  was  merely  a  trap  to  bottle  him  up  in  a  room,  away  from 
mwnything  and  everybody  except  two  or  three  bits  of  quality 
tomDled  into  decay,  who  were  to  make  up  the  rubbers  with  him,  he 
returned  it  immediately  without  looking  at  it,  with  much  alacrity, 
ttMoring  Mrs.  Tonks  that  he  never  played  anything  but  skittles, 
adding  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so  directly  if  there  were 
may  that  could  be  brought  into  the  hall. 

At  length,  in  his  agony  of  despair,  Mr.  Tonks  assembled  his  re- 
lallicrs  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  a5.ked  if  anybody  could  i>lay 
•Bjr  Instrument  whatever.  Yes  I  one  could  :  lucky  thought!  Tom 
the  bdi>cr  knew  the  fiddle.  Tom  the  helper  was  the  graceless  ne'er- 
do-well  of  the  village  ;  and  confine<l  the  sphere  of  his  utility  chiefly 
to  the  fttables  of  **  The  Tonks  Arms,"  an  hostelry  adjoining  the  Hall, 
^hich  had  been  promoted  to  an  inn,  vice  the  beer- shop  of  *'  The 
Crooked  Billet.*  On  this  eventful  evening,  Tom  had  come  to  the 
house  to  sssifii ;  and  had  so  proved  the  hospitality  of  the  kitchen, 
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,  lie  wonH  have  offered 
i  it  becH  tbe  ttckbut,  or  any  other 
t  the  netiire  of  vldcb  eTen  the  most  ancient 
I  to  tike  "  AadcDt  CcnoatiT  are  laxacquainted.  A§  it  was 
it  end  got  his  fiildle,  whidi  was  m  ■erv^dlotts  thing  to  look  at, 
llBiii^  bfco  onde  bj  hfni'^rif  omt  of  tui^  §m  the  sole  use  of  the  be- 
■efil  dob  in  the  ▼illage ;  and  beivg  amjed  in  a  spare  livery-coat, 
was  pttt  ap  in  the  gallerjr  vith  an  e— rMoui  jack  of  strong  beer 
whica,  hy  some  perrersiaa  of  his  campnhimmt^  faculties,  he  called 
**  Ida  riMtttai/  aad  told  to  b^gni  v^tevcr  he  knew. 

B«t  Ton's  knovled^  wae  linitied.  In  vain  the  company  sug- 
gested the  Chatswoffth  Qavlnlki^  the  Boaquet  Royal  Walta,  the 
Aaneu  or  Boheoiiiii  Polka ;  they  nigfat  as  well  have  called  for  the 
particular  air  to  whkh  Doctor  Faafitaa  caused  his  scholars,  under 
fear  of  the  whip»  to  pcrfmi  thalt  teoiarkahle  dance  from  Scotland 
into  France,  and  subaeqaentlj  intD  the  Peninsula,  before  he  whip- 
ped them  back  again ;  althoogh  how  they  contrived  to  surntount 
the  variooa  engJDeering  difficulties  on  the  nnde  is  by  no  means  &a- 
twfactorily  proved.  But  this  by  the  way.  Tom  did  not  know 
the«e»  but  he  knew  the  "  Tank"  and ''  Money  Musk/*  together  with  a 
mysterious  air,  which  he  termed  **  Hunches  of  puddun  and  lumps  of 
fat,"  and  which  nobody  was  bold  enough  to  call  for,  the  name  t>?ing 
an  unpleasant  one,  not  to  say  ofienaive.  So  the  *'  Tank*'  it  was  obliged 
to  be  ;  and  before  it  had  been  played  one  minute.  Lady  Hawksy'a 
nephew  found  out  it  wzs  a  capital  Polka  tune ;  whereupon  he  rush- 
ed up  to  Annie,  and  almost  without  asking  her,  he  whirled  her  off  in 
the  back*step  across  the  hall,  and  was  followed  directly  by  a  dosen 
couples,  who  had  got  wearied  to  death  from  inactivity,  and  went 
into  it  like  mad«  But,  in  the  second  round,  the  Dragon,  who  had 
all  this  time  sulked  in  the  corner,  crept  into  the  circle,  and  in  the 
most  awkward  manner  contrived  to  get  right  in  the  way  of  Lady 
Uawksy's  nephew,  and  trip  him  over,  which  feat  being  accom- 
plished, he  crept  back  again  to  the  corner,  and  Annie,  by  some 
mean&  or  another,  hurt  her  foot  in  this  very  round,  and  could  not 
dance  any  more,  retiring  to  her  old  seat,  and  begging  her  cavalier 
would  find  another  partner. 

The  people  went  on  dancing;  and  it  was  astonishing  what  they 
adapted  **  The  Tank  "  to.  It  was  played  on  continuously  for  the 
quadrilles,  but  for  the  waltz  was  rather  difficult,  until  somebody 
proposed  the  yalse  a  deuj  temps,  which,  not  depending  upon  any 
tune  at  all,  but  being  entirely  danced  at  the  will  of  the  company, 
was  a  good  introduction.  But  all  the  time  the  "  rossum  "  was  doing 
its  work  j  and  after  gazing  at  the  dancers  for  some  time  in  bewil- 
dered surprise,  Tom  threw  his  fiddle  down  into  the  hall,  through 
the  chandelier,  swearing  "  he  'd  be  jiggered  ** — the  precise  meaning 
of  the  participle  was  not  clearly  understood — "if  he  played  no 
more;  they  beat  all  the  club  people  he  ever  know'dl" 

There  was  terrible  confusion  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  youQg 
ladies  who  hftd  eligible  partner i^  fainted  right  oW  in  their  arms* 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Tonka  were  aghast;  they  istood  at  first  speechless, 
and  tlien  eacfi  called  for  Annie  at  the  same  time,  in  some  vague  de- 
lire  to  collect  their  home  forces  arooiid  them,  as  if  they  feared  an 
Httack  from  the  indi;:nafit  visitors^*  But  Annie  was  nowhere  to  be 
founiK      Sliu  had  suddenly  disappeared;  and  the  Dragon  had  disap* 
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peared  also ;  ami  all  was  speechless  amazement,  until  they  learned 
from  the  lodge-keeper  that  the  apocryphal  monster  and  the  young 
lady  had  entered  the  sherifTs  own  carriage,  and  gone  off  through 
the  floods  as  fast  as  Mr.  Tonks's  own  postilion  could  take  them — ^the 
sheriff's  retainers  being  drunk  in  the  buttery  (as  Mr.  Tonks  wmttd 
call  the  waahhouse),  in  which  state  they  forcibly  took  possessioii  of 
the  Wassail- Bowl  and  emptied  it. 

The  following  morning  M.  Jullien'a  band  — the  great  conductor 
was  not  with  them  —  was  discovered,  like  Spenser's  allegory  of  Fe- 
bruary, sitting  in  an  old  waggon^  in  the  middle  of  the  floods,  in 
which  state  they  had  been  left  by  the  treachery  of  the  man  who  waa 
to  meet  them  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  take  them  all  over 
to  the  Hall ;  and  there  they  would  have  been  much  longer  had  not 
the  principal  cornet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  popu* 
latlon  by  a  post-horn  without  the  galloppe,  to  their  plight.  And, 
ungular  to  say,  this  traitor  went  on  straight  to  the  Hall,  and  took 
the  part  of  the  Dragon,  who  spirited  Annie  away,  changing  again, 
when  in  the  sheriff's  carriage,  to  no  less  a  person  than  young  Walcot, 
who  forthwith  accompanied  the  lady  of  his  heart  to  Gretna, — fol low- 
ing the  force  of  high  example,^and  came  back  penitent  and  married, 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tonks  had  recovered  from  the  anguish  into 
which  the  failure  of  keeping  Christmas  in  the  old  style  had  plunged 
them. 

There  was  the  usual  business  to  go  through :  the  anger,  the 
pleadings,  and  the  forgiveness.  And  then,  Mr.  Tonka  thought  that 
Annie  had  perhaps  done  better,  after  all,  than  if  she  had  caught  old 
Lady  Hawksy's  nephew.  For  subsequent  little  rudenesses  on  the 
part  of  his  guests  disgusted  him  with  society  above  him,  and  he 
began  to  think,  that  however  much  money  he  spent,  he  was  only 
sneered  at  covertly  by  those  whom  he  attempted  to  equalize  himself 
with^  and  that,  if  his  notions  of  doing  good  and  being  benevolent 
were  real,  and  not  conventionally  chivalric,  they  could  be  carried 
out  as  well  bv  the  retired  London  tradesman  as  the  got- up- for- the- 
purpose  Old  fenglish  Gentleman,  to  which  position  he  had  no  pre- 
tensions. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

A  WAT  with  detractors  who  ratnly  endearmir 

To  dim  the  bright  glory  that  cardei  Old  Time, 
And  fain  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  would  disscii^er 

The  bondfl  that  unite  us  mf&de  holy  by  rhynne  ! 
Far  henoe  be  such  fancies,  let  tnith  atjd  reflection 

Dispel  the  dark  shades  of  delusion  unA  dmibt. 
And  loosed  to  their  full  swell  of  proud  rec<illection, 

The  diimes  of  the  past  irill  ring  merrily  out ! 

Ay,  *hjidei  of  otir  fatheri !  if  'midst  vl%  ye  wander. 

To  shrine  with  your  presence  the  lovM  httunts  of  yorc^ 
How  sad  o*er  the  altars  profanM  ye  mmt  ponder, 

That  glowM  with  the  inrenae  of  virtue  before  ! 
How  mmtnifyl  the  change  from  the  martyr's  devotion, 

llie  holocaust  offer' d  to  scbiwm  and  pride, 
And  the  passions  that  rage  in  unbridled  conimotioiu 

To  the  grandetir  and  worth  that  to  ye  were  ullied  ! 
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THE  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY,  K.G* 

Fmw  English  statesmen  have  exhlbitetl  greater,  or  more  varied 
pivirers  of  mind  than  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  He  administered 
%bm  gOFemraent  of  India  at  a  season  when  the  British  empire  in  the 
Bast  trembled  to  its  foundations ;  he  assumed  the  Vicerciyalty  of 
Ireland  on  two  occasions,  when  the  contending  factions  in  that  un- 
bappr  countnr  seemed  on  the  point  of  carrying  their  animosities  to 
the  ftiU  extent  of  civil  war;  he  conquered  these  dangers;  he  ga\'e 
aaletT  to  India,  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland  ;  but  in  neither  case  did 
be  obtain  his  fair  meed  of  fame  or  fortune.  Posterity  will  be  per- 
nfexed  to  explain  how  such  a  man  could  have  been  excluded  from 
oe  Cabinet,  while  the  destinies  of  England  were  confided  to  such 
as  a  Portland,  a  Perceval,  or  a  Liverpool     Mr,  Pcarce 

'  the  solution  ;  his  strong  convictions  of  the  justice  and 

poliCT  of  conceding  the  Cathob'c  claims  were  equally  displeasing  to 
the  third  and  fourth  Georges,  and  the  Marquess  was  not  a  man  to 
compramiae  principle  for  the  purpose  of  winning  royal  favour. 

Toe  selections  which  Mr.  Pearce  has  made  from  the  valuable 
unpublished  covrespondence  of  this  great  statesman  are  skilfully 
woven  together  by  a  compreheniiive  memoir  of  his  public  career  and 
private  character.  Referring  to  these  volumes  for  the  events  of  his 
tmrly  life,  we  turn  to  the  period  when  he  for  ever  established  his 
fame  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman  by  his  brilliant  speech  in  support 
of  the  war  against  revolutionary  France.  Though  in  this  display 
we  find  few  traces  of  the  glowing  imagery,  brilliant  fancy,  and  re- 
flective philosophy  of  Burke,  it  is  a  composition  of  great  earnestness 
and  singular  power;  it  is  a  solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  reti^on» 
morality,  and  everlasting  justice,  against  the  atheism,  the  butchery, 
and  the  tyranny  oC  revolutionary  France.  The  peroration,  by  its 
simple  solemnity,  almost  attains  to  the  rank  of  the  sublime. 

A  composition  of  a  different  kind,  which  Mr.  Pearce  has  judicious- 
ly rescued  from  oblivion,  is  the  song  composed  by  this  eminent 
statesman  to  celebrate  Duncan's  victory  at  Camper  down.  It  has  the 
true  patriotic  fire  of  a  naval  Tyrtieus,  and  may  inspire  just  regret 
that  the  noble  author  did  not  more  frequently  exert  nis  powers  in  a 
similar  direction, 

RnraHiwI  in  our  br%ht  annals  Hta  full  many  a  galUnt  name, 
Bol  aflw  Brititli  hgmri  ooaodved  a  deed  of  pnrodar  f&nu?. 
To  MM  otir  liberties  and  lawi,  to  guard  oar  Sovereign's  crown , 
Than  noble  Duncan's  n^ghiy  arm  i^iered  at  Camperdova. 

Ortober  th#  eleventh  it  was,  he  spyed  the  Dutch  at  ninCt 
The  Britiiih  signftl  flew  *'^  To  httak  iMr  cktt  embtuUeH  lin4** 
Their  line  he  broke — for  every  heart,  on  that  aittptdou*  day. 
The  bitter  momory  of  the  paat  had  vowed  to  wi{i«  away.f 

At  three  oViock  nine  gallant  Rhipa  had  struck  their  rolmir*  proud. 

And  three  brave  Admirals  at  his  feet  their  vmnquiihed  flags  had  bow^d  ; 


•  Memoir!!  and    r^rrespondenee  i^    Richard    Man)ii««s    WelJ*aley,    IL.O»,  by 
*tMnfrt  RAuifre  Pearee-     London  t  Ben  lit*  v. 

The  Mutiny  of  the  Fleet  at  the  Nore  liappened  a  short  time  liefore  the  victory 
mperdown. 
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Our  Duncan's  Brittsti  ooloura  strBamed  all  f^Iiinaiui  to  the  ta;t. 
For  iu  the  battles  fiercest  rage,  he  DAiled  ihcin  to  the  maiit.' 

Now  ttirninx  from  the  conquered  chiefs*  to  hi*  victorious  crew. 
Great  Duncikn  ipake,  in  conqueat'a  pride  to  liearenly  faith  iiill  tn»e, 
**  lift  every  mftn  now  bend  the  knee,  and  here  in  humble  prayer^f 
Oirethanki  to  God,  who,  in  this  %ht,  liat  made  our  cause  his  care«** 

Theti  on  the  deck,  the  noble  field  of  that  bH/^ht  dny'f  renown, 
Brave  DtiacAU  with  his  ffallsnt  crew  in  tlinnkfiil  pmyet  knrit  down. 
And  humbly  blet«ed  hU  Prnridence,  tind  hailed  hi»  giHiniiun  power^ 
Wko  ratutir,  itnength  and  skill  inspired  in  that  dread  battle's  hoiir. 

Tbe  captive  Dutch  the  nolemn  scene  Mirvevei)  in  silent  nwe^ 
And  nied  the  dmy  when  Holland  crouched  to  France's  impious  iiiw  , 
And  fdi  how  virtue,  ooursfte,  faith  unite  to  form  this  land 
For  rictury^  for  fame,  and  power,  just  rule,  and  hif^h  command. 

The  l^enfrabte  wa»  the  »hip  that  bore  his  flag  to  fume^ 

Our  reteran  hero  well  liecomes  his  gallant  ve«ser«  name» 

Bohokl  bii  loekt !  they  speak  the  toil  of  many  a  stormy  day,$ 

F«r  ifty  yearst  through  winds  and  wave*,  he  holds  his  dauntless  way; 

The  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  intuitive  powers  by  which 
this  £jeat  man  at  once  disentangled  all  the  details  of  compltciitcd  po- 
licy is  his  elaborate  survey  of  the  condition  of  India,  written  at  the 
C^ipe  of  Good  Hope,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  assume  the  govern- 
iDmt«  At  this  time  the  French  corps,  under  the  command  of  R:iy- 
mcmi},  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam^  gave  just  alarm  to  tlie  British, 
ZenaitnShah  at  the  head  of  the  A ffghans,  threatened  to  unite  all  the 
Mofa4iniinedans  of  India  in  a  religious  league  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chrailans  ;  Tippoo  Sultan  wiis  burning  to  revenge  the  sacrifices  he 
Imd  been  compelled  to  make  by  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  the  Mah- 
rmttas  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  were  organizing  new  schemes 
for  levying  tribute  and  obtaining  plunder. 

We  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  justification  of  the  war  against 
Tippoo  Saltan,  and  shall  touch  but  slightly  on  the  accusation  of  par- 
IsftUty  to  his  brothers,  which  was  urged  against  the  Governor  Gene- 
nJ.  He  had  early  discovered  the  eminent  military  and  diplomatic 
qoalifications  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  had  selected  him  to  ad- 
mimater  the  affairs  of  Mysore  as  being  the  only  General  who  united 
the  i-irtues  of  the  soldier  with  those  of  the  statesman.  A  letter  from 
IfOrd  Clive,  now  first  published  by  Mr.  Pearce,  shows  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  made  a  most  judicious  choice,  and  that  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley thus  early  evinced  that  extraordinary  combination  of  talents 
urbich  have  rendered  him  immortal  as  Duke  of  Wellington, 

To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  review  uf  this  important  work 
vould  require  ikr  more  space  than  we  can  command,  but  indepen- 
dent of  their  great  political  value,  these  volumes  possess  such  a  va- 
ried interest  as  must  recommend  them  to  all  readers. 


*  Thb  was  a  fact  well  known  at  dte  time. 

t  ^iiord  Duncan  received  ihe  swords  of  the  three  Bntch  Admirals  on  the 
f«»ner-iteek  of  the  F€n^ti^hU ;  and  Immediately,  in  their  preiienre,  ordered  hin 
iiw    |»  ymyefs.       The  scene   was   moat  animating  and    aflVt'ting/*—  A^fl/i"  % 

J  "  tfoni  Diinmn  wnn  of  very  nobk*  and  veniTuldf  u|rpfHi'»ivrp.  vviLh  a  rme  rom- 
jlliinsi  and  lonjy:  fjrev  hair.*'— A^oli*  />y  MnrtfutAx  Wtik^tttf, 
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Ims  been  accounted 
Or*  Ihmmt  has  more  than  one 
in  hii  Ajtutoiiiie,  is  equally 
Imw  been  called  Old 
of  llcCluaelab,  so  hnght  vriti 
^        oCllis  brxii),  has  poure 
English  caur 
"  haviii^  aeen  the  Louvre^l 
faavm^  '*  swum  in  a  |^ 
worthies  have  said  to  tb#l 
Nile  b  m  wasb-pot,  and  arbo 
Far  where  is  llie  lordliD^,  now-a- 
if  witk  die  JQ^-lFBl  grand  tour  that  perfected 
*  '  ■  ?— or  what  country  baronet 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ? 
rk  1    The  fear  of  the  bow- 
cjci^  the  travelled  men  of  the 
aa  a  sort  of  '^Sewell  Ab<liil 
B  Ifeir  jachta  to  the  Dardanelles, 
cvity  dkasic-bitten  young  gentle- 
honour  at  Cambridge, 
w^am  Hft  aaly  to  gs  Bjrocdxing  to  Thermopy- 

—  ^^  '^ ^^ — **  ***--MMap  politics.     As  if  mo- 

iid  iatr%iiaiits  of  jls  own» 
anil  aerwbling  of  Voung 

to  the  charming  scenery  of 
cbanee  of  being  murder 
Bttle  military  bot-hou^/ 
af  its  ha^g^  m  well  as  for  the  suit 
every  aatema  the  disembarkation  of  bu 
a«  their  way  to  the  East,  who  stop 
Ts,  to  cat  an  orange  by  the  way 


redH 

triH 

top 
JO  cat  an  orange  by  the  ***y*^J 
ir  own  pleisure  to  convert  H^l 
»  cares  a  fig  for  their  exploit^" 


-B-lwhyjJl 

ht»pmmmdMnt£fmmoetw^    Who  „ 

mi  Saajiaa?  Wha  wasta  to  kiww  the  colaor  of  the  8ultana*s  bath- 
t  Bttj^jiicQ?  And  why  cannot  they  content  thrtii- 
KNifa;  ti  pnaieytw  mikU,  wilhont  cramming  us  with  cro- 
;  §at  dbe  inminilii  of  then-  days  ?  It  is  much  to  the  credit  o( 
t  that  the  accoiiBt  of  kU  loy^c  was  condensed  into  a  couple  of 
weraea;  an4  if  tha^dbianahle  tonnsta  who  mouth  their  nothings,  *^ 
ottr  diily  fysanay  aft  the  Loodoo  diDncr-tables,  or  who  delight  tl 
critica  of  the  Qaarterl^  by  **litt]e  ladylike  books  of  travelf/'  werf 
tqvally  eonaidirate  with  the  ttmung  patriarchs  the  world  nould 
have  caoae  to  be  thankfuL 

There  was  s^ely,  tiideed.  In  magnily  ing  the  marvels  of  fordj^ 
'-Afintnes,  §o  loog  as  there  ejusted  no  critical  press  to  place  success* 
a^  in  the  witness-box  for  cross-examination  ;  and  when  the 

'*  Proud,  caoctttad,  talkiof  fpu-k/' 
leclAfeil  the  camcleon  to  be  blue,  hnd  little  dream  of  being  < 


ere™ 

(ild 
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tradicted.  But  now  tbat»  even  when  a  man  telb  the  plain  truth, 
like  Mungo  Park,  or  Waterton,  or  HeatI,  he  is  sure  to  be  ac- 
cused of  wonder-niongering,  where  is  the  pleasure  of  edifying  & 
company  by  an  account  of  the  marvels  of  Karnnk  or  the  glories  6f 
Niagara  ?  So  often  has  their  tale  been  told,  that  Turner,  or  Roberts, 
or  Prout  might  dash  out  as  good  an  impromptu  likeness  of  either  as 
if  they  had  set  for  their  portraits ;  and  not  a  ready  stringer  together 
of  verse,  from  Macau  lay  and  Smythe,  down  to  Lady  Emmelme  Stuart 
Wortley,  but  possesses  the  means  of  improvisating  a  graphic  sonnet 
in  their  honour. 

Nothing)  therefore,  can  be  more  frivolous  and  vexatious  than  to 
have  some  d under- headed  gentleman  in  a  country  house  seizing  the 
party  day  after  day  by  the  ear,  in  order  that  he  may  prose  them 
dead  with  his  acconnt  of  his  Egyptian  or  Canadian  tour, 

*•  WTiidi  aft  waj  writ,  liut  ne'er  so  ill  expp<»B*ed." 

Were  he  not  a  travelled  man  —  were  be  simply  privileged  to  talk 
about  the  Wrelkin  or  Colebrooke  Dale,  for  instance,  people  would 
soon  show  him  that  he  was  too  great  an  ass  to  be  listened  to.  Yet, 
it  aeems  to  be  an  article  of  faith  with  some  people^  that  the  mere 
ad  of  crossing  the  desert  converts  the  dullest  narrator  into  an  Al- 
vaoley.  Thus  encouraged,  the  travelled  man  goes  grinding  on, 
vmring  down  one's  spirits  by  the  tameness  of  his  thrice-told  tale. 
In  the  tone  in  which  people  used  to  patter  about  Paris,  the  Rhine, 
or  the  German  baths,  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  use  of  steam 
had  vulgarised  every  tiling  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Tower 
stairs  into  the '*  daily  haunt  and  ancient  neighbourhood"  of  th^ 
Oxford  Street  haberdashers. 

Scarcely  a  city  clerk  of  the  present  day  but  has  gone  through 
the  two  last  cantos  of  ''Cliilde  Harold/'  line  by  tine,  and  mile  by 
mUe,  plucking  lilies  on  the  Dracbenfels,  and  listening  by  moon- 
light to  the  owls  in  Ceesar's  palace  or  the  Coliseum  ;  and  not  a 
coterie  «it  Pentonville  but  endures,  over  its  green-tea  and  muf- 
liiu^  the  Rame  tortures  which  are  inflicted  in  Arlington  Street  by 
Sir  Henry  or  Lord  Francis  over  his  venison  and  hock.  But  for  the 
PentonTillians  there  is  some  excuse;  lAey  have  no  Traveller's  Club 
for  tile  privileged  emission  of  traveller's  wonders ;  the  admirable 
fortsight  with  which  the  more  aristocratic  class  of  tourists  pro- 
irided  themselves  with  a  refuge  where  they  might  tell  their  lies  and 
amoke  their  chibouks  in  peace,  being  at  present  un emulated  by 
those  who  —  thanks  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  «- 
h«TC  found  their  way  from  "  London  to  Cologne  in  twenty 
n%rvn» — Fare,  thirteen  and  fourpence/* 

The  aspect  of  the  blank  walls  within  ten  miles  round  the  metro- 
polis during  the  summer  season  affords  in  itself  auflicient  attesta- 
tion of  the  locomotive  propensities  of  the  nation  which  inventetl 
'*  RoNnson  Crusoe/'  and  publishes  as  many  volumes  of  travels^  per 
vniiiiii^  as  would  line  all  the  trunks  of  the  three  capitals  of  the 
British  empire.  In  pbce  of  the  puffs  of  Day  and  Martin's  blacking, 
or  the'*  Try  Turner's,'*  which  succeeded  the  placards  of  the  lottery 
offioes,  notning  ia  now  to  be  seen  but  lists  of  steam-packets,  and 
the  prices,  and  hours  of  starting  oi^  foreign  railroads  ;  and  so  long 
as  m  gleam  of  autumnal  simshinc  brightens  our  sullen  atmosphere, 
iftvitAtions  btiirc  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  to  annihilate  time  and 
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space,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  to  the  middle  of  Eu- 
rope, in  about  tbe  time  it  took  the  Nassau  balloon  to  accomplith  the 
transit;  that  is,  about  half  the  time  it  formerly  took  a  WeUh  baronet 
to  transplant  his  family  from  the  ale  and  toasted  cheese  of  hi« 
paternal  acres  to  the  metropolis. 

But  surely  those  who  are  thus  enabled  to  come  like  shadows^  and 
bO  depart,  and  vice  versa ^  ought  to  assimilate  their  memories  with 
their  movements.  So  long  as  it  took  half  a  life  to  reach  the  Red 
Sea,  a  man  might  be  pardoned  for  spending  the  other  half  in  re* 
membering  and  making  others  remember  the  journey.  But  the 
Red  Sea  is  now  as  familiar  as  Chelsea  Reach  ;  and  the  impostor  who 
presumes  to  set  up  as  a  conversation  man  on  the  strength  of  it  de« 
serves  to  be  laid  in  it  for  his  pains. 

The  most  travelled  of  travelled  men  should  make  it  his  busines  to 
acquire  the  admirable  sangfroid  of  Lady  Sale,  with  her  **  Earth- 
quakes, as  usual,"  or  the  nonchalance  of  a  fashionable  sportsman  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  being  careful  in  the  keeping  of  his  game- 
bo  oksj  has  an  entry  relating  to  the  sporting  seasons  of  his  Oriental 
tour,  in  1838,  of  killed,  112  braces  of  elephants  ;  22  couple  of  rhino- 
ceroses ;  32  couple  of  buflTaloes ;  3  camels  ;  7  brace  of  ostriches  ;  1 
crocodile;  137  brace  of  humming-birds ;  3  boa>constictciri ;  2  pair 
of  rattlesnakes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  ponderous 
quartos  of  Dr*  Clarke  and  Sir  Jolvn  Carr  came  forth  annually,  to  be 
hanged  like  millstones  round  the  necks  of  the  rising  generatioD»  the 
restraints  of  war-time  rendered  the  travelled  man  less  insupportable, 
whether  in  print  or  as  a  running  accompaniment  to  a  good  dinner. 
Everybody  had  not  then  learned  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes 
ilmt  the  Black  Sea  is  blue,  and  the  White  Sea  green.  But,  in  the 
interim*  parties  have  gone  walrus- shooting  to  the  North  Pole,  as 
coolly  as  they  used  to  go  wnd  shoot  wild  ducks  on  Whittlesea  Mere; 
and  unhappy  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  discovery  now  grill  them»elTe« 
on  the  san<ls  of  Timbuctoo,  as  once  on  those  of  Brighton.  An  en- 
terprising captain  has  gallopped  across  the  Pampas  on  an  ostrich; 
and  as  to  the  overland  journey  from  India,  it  has  become  of  such 
daily  occurrence,  that  it  might  be  a  good  spec  for  some  modem 
Frogard  to  set  up  a  riding-school,  with  a  good  stableful  of  camels, 
to  qualify  adventurous  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  exploit.  And 
yet  there  may  be  found,  even  to  this  present  day,  men  sufficiently 
barefaced  to  talk  about  some  stupid  steamboat  expedition  on  the 
Danube,  or  grouse- shooting  party  in  Dalecarlia,  as  H  such  miserable 
excursions  were  worthy  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  m u kit u ties  of  persons  who  go  forth  **  for  to 
see,"  which  have  invalidated  the  vocation  of  the  travelled  man.  The 
world  and  its  wonders  are  at  the  trouble  of  coming  half-way  to 
meet  us.  What  panoramas,  dioramas,  and  cosmoraraas  have  sprung 
up  of  lute  years  to  bring  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  within  cock- 
ney ken  !  —  what  models  in  cork,  and  ra oriels  in  wax,  and  modeU  in 
relief,  of  foreign  cities  ! — what  explosions  of  volcanoes  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens  I  and  what  dissolving  views  at  the  Adelaide 
Gallery  1  Not  a  scene  of  note  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  but  has  been  pounced  upon  hy  the  paw  of  British  art  — 
|iainted,  engraved,  mejexotinteJ,  or  fithographed.  —  published  in 
numbers,  or  doomed  to  shine  in  single  ble^sedne**  in  the  printseUov' 
windows. 
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But  more  than  all  thia,  the  very  nativei  of  these  foreign  countries 
have  been  imported  for  our  edification*  In  addition  to  mahogany 
and  logwood,  speculators  have  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  I^o-ways 
and  O-jibbe-ways,  We  have  had  Laplanders,  Mith  tlieir  huts  and 
moo6e*deer.  We  have  had  Cliinese,  with  alt  the  appliance*  and 
meana  to  boot  of  their  domestic  life*  We  have  had  Tyrolean  fami« 
lies,  and  Bohemian  minstrels,  shouting  their  hearts  out*  We  have 
had 

^*  Blrdft  of  all  feftUiery-^beaitU  of  erery  name 
That  shun  mankind,  or  seek  diem^ — wild  or  tame/* 

We  have  had  the  Imaum  of  MuscM,  Mr,  N.  P.  WilHa,  Dwarka- 
natitb  Tagore,  Mohun  Lai,  and  a  variety  of  other  half-eivilized  bar* 
buisques,  exhibiting  their  uncouthness  at  our  lion-feeds ;  so  that 
iliote  who  talk  of 

**•  Anthropoph&gi,  and  m«n  whoae  heads 
l>o  grow  beneath  their  shoulder*," 

have  henceforward  a  very  poor  chance  of  being  listened  to. 

Every  body  knows  toat  the  best  books  of  travels  ever  written 
have  been  compiled  by  Cockney  authors  in  their  garrets  in  Grub- 
street.  Defoe  was  a  man  acquainted  with  the  "  vasty  deep/'  only  by 
repute;  and  very  happy  was  the  inquiry  made  by  Boulanger  to 
Theophile  Gautier,  on  the  eve  of  his  Spanish  tour,  "  How  will  you 
manage  to  write  and  talk  about  Spain,  after  you  have  seen  it  ?*' 
Byron,  who  wrote  so  graphically  of  Rome,  spent  but  a  hurried  fort- 
mght  there ;  and  Scott  declared  himself  incapable  of  describing  a 
scene  which  he  had  recently  visited. 

There  is  consequently  every  reason  to  infer  that  the  folks  who  ao 
belabour  us  with  the  cataracts  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  will  not  let  one 
off  a  single  brick  of  the  Pyramids,  have  never  been  within  a  mile  of 
a  mummy.  Secure  from  the  notoriety  which  used  formerly  to  at- 
tach to  travellers  in  climes  remote,  who  obtained  a  surname  (as 
things  were  called  John  Lackland  or  Henry  Beauclerc,)  of  Athe- 
nian  Stuart  or  Abyssinian    Bruce;    they  consequently  romance  a 

One  of  the  most  amusing  specimena  of  tourist  kind  consists  in  the 
travelled  family  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  remote  counties; 
whose  collections  of  the  most  wretched  kind  of  tbreign  curiosities, 
the  refuae  of  ciceroni  and  ralcts  de  place,  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  their 
country -neigh  hours  all  the  consequence  of  a  museum.  A  few  paltry 
models  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  a  gondola,  the  Coliseum  in  cork^  and  the 
Lake  of  TivoH  in  wool,  a  coral  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  from 
Naples,  sulphur  from  Vesuvius,  and  a  villanoua  mis-match  of  coins, 
roedalsi  cameos,  and  intaglios,  antiques  of  the  newest  make  and 
fashion^ — suffices  as  a  pretext  for  the  Babel-like  confusion  of  bad 
French  and  Italian  they  choose  to  jabber  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lUys  ;  and  the  uncouthness  of  a  German  booby  who  officiates  as  their 
bailer,  and  the  fantasticality  of  a  PVench  nondescript  engaged  as 
ftmme  de  chambre,  complete  the  discomlbrt  of  their  establishment 
and  serve  to  excuse  its  irregularities  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish. 

Sir  Robert  Spragson  is  a  respectable  country  baronet  whose  anccs- 
tort  were  as  stationary  in  the  county  of  Worcester  as  the  Malvern 
HilU;  and  except  when,  a.s  High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  he  made 
his  appearance  in  London  at  the  Prince  Regent*s  levee,  the  utmost 
i»f  the  good  man's  excurMuns  from  Spragson  Hall  have  never  exceeded 
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^Cheltenhzim  or  Aberystwith.     A  large  family  and  moderate  income 
[bave  combined  to  keep  him  sedentary;    and  caused  his  son«  and 

>  daughters  to  be  brought  up  at  country  schools  for  the  better  cer- 

►  tainty  of  growing  up  bumpkins  and  gawkiea, 
Three  great  heavy   lads  took   their  places    successively  at  their 

blather's  dinner*tab!e,  strong  as  his  ale  and  ruddy  as  his  beef;  the  joy  of 
whose  life  it  was  to  shoot  his  game  and  troll  for  his  jack.  The  eldest, 
as  heir- apparent,  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  second,  having  a 
fiumily-living  hatching  for  him,  was  crammed  during  a  portion  of  the 
day  by  the  parson  of  the  parish,  previous  to  being  entered  at  the 
university  ;  while  the  third  was  articled  to  his  father's  solicitor  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-  Three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they 
were  reunited  under  the  hospitable  old  roof  of  Spragson  Hallj  where 
they  found  their  old  father  and  mother  pursuing  their  old-fashioDed 
way,  and  their  clumsy  sisters  plodding  through  their  worsted  work, 
after  the  good  old  custom  of  the  family  for  generations  imraemoriaL 
But  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  neighbours,  the  Christmas  holidays 
a  few  years  back,  were  signalized  at  Spragson  Hall  by  the  return 

I  from  the  continent  of  the  fourth  son,  Henry,  whom  most  people  be- 

I  lieved  to  be  still  at  College;  but  who,  it  appeared,  had  persuaded 

^  his  family  to  allow  him  to  make  a  prolonged  tour  abroad,  in  com* 
pany  with  two  other  young  Cantaba  who  were  to  share  with  him  the 
cost  and  care  of  a  travelling  tutor. 

The  Spragsons  had  probably  communicated  the  fact  to  their  friends. 
But  people  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  their  humdrum 
itories,  that  the  circumstance  escaped  the  general  attention.  When 
known,  however,  all  iipplauded.     ''  It  was  a  capita!  move.     Three 

'  lubbers  were  enough  in  the  Spragson  tribe.  Lucky  that  one  at  least 
of  the  name  w^ould  not  be  quite  a  ploughboy  !** 

And  lo  f  the  family  dinners  of  the  Spragsons  were  looked  forward 

'  to,  that  winter,  with  the  utmost  iiujiatience. 

A  single  orte  suiliced  f  The  transformations  undergone  by  the 
poor  old  Hall  caused  the  eyea  and  hands  of  half  the  county  to  be 
raised  compassionately  to  he.iven.  In  place  of  the  solid  fare  of  its 
olden  time,  a  series  of  opaque  Hastinesses  professing  to  be  salmis  and 
capihiardesy  cdhkties  i}  la  this,  and  fricandeaux  d  la  that,  were 
handed  round  awkwardly  by  country  footmen  who  took  care  to  dip 
the  tags  of  their  aiguillettes  into  the  dish,  while  the  starving  gueau 
were  forced  to  divert  themselves  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  m 
profusion  of  pears,  apples,  and  the  whole  of  the  houseKeeper's  pre- 
serves,  set  out  with  the  pretence  of  being  a  tluicr  d  h  Russe,  where 
the  dessert  only  figures  on  the  table,  because  the  dessert  ia  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  gorgeous  description. 

The  foolish  old  baronet  and  his  wife  had  been  assured  by  their 
travelled  son  that  such  was  now  the  custom  of  the  best  tables  on  the 
continent ;  and  lacking  the  customary  ornaments  and  pieces  moftUts 
for  such  an  attempt,  the  once  hospitable  dinner  table  of  the  Sprmg- 
fions    presented  the  appearance  of  an   indifferent  luncheon ;  when 

-fine  nothings  on  fine  plates  of  Delft  are  set  out  by  an  ill-provided 
housekeeper,  by  way  of  garnish,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cold  fowls 
and  raised  pies  that  are  wanting. 

The  country  squires  consoled  themselves,  during  this  Barmecedi*s 
fcHht,  with  the  rccollectimi  of  Sir  Robert  Spragson's  famous  old  port, 
and  capital  sherry.     But  alas  f  when  the  tepid  Charlotte  Russe  and 
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dtft^oiviiig  Plombieres  had  gone  their  rounds,  and  nothing  remained 
to  be  fallen  upon  but  the  candied  oranges  and  cwmp6tes  oC  green- 
gages, on  which,  for  the  last  hour,  they  had  been  wi&tfully  gazing, 
11  became  clear  that  with  the  remainder  of  the  good  cheer,  port, 
sherry,  and  madeira  were  banished*  f^crif  light  claret,  in  very  heavy 
pitchers,  made  the  round  of  the  table  ett  charreiic  ;  after  a  glass  or 
two  of  which,  the  country  neighbours  who  had  been  gazing  so  long 
upon  pyramids  of  pears  and  pippins,  thought  of  the  cholera,  and 
trembled. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  their  fears* 
It  was  now  the  custom  of  the  Spragsona  for  men  and  women  to 
rise  from  table  together,  At\er  the  French  fashion,  every  lady 
placed  her  ami  under  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  and,  to  the  utter  e^icrifice 
of  country  politics  on  one  side,  and  small  gossip  on  the  other,  they 
were  forced  to  hurry  in  to  coffee. 

'•  Give  me  your  good  old  English  custom  1"  cried  they  of  the  quo- 
rum, accustomed  to  fight  over  again  at  their  dinner  parties,  with 
iheir  wine,  the  squabbles  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.  *'  What  the 
deuce  I  Is  Spragson  beginning  to  be  stingy  with  his  wine  ?'* 

These  rumours,  however,  reached  not  tlie  head  of  the  family. 
Sir  Robert  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  three  profound  bows,  ka 
iroU  taiuts  d'usage,  bestowed  upon  each  of  his  parting  guests  by  his 
travelled  son  ;  whose  pigeon-breasted  waistcoat,  embroidered  shirti 
*nd  marcasite  buttons  gave  him  somewhat  the  air  of  a  travelling 
empiric.  While  the  country  neighbours  felt  disposed  to  knock 
down  the  presuming  young  jackanapes  fetrutling  like  a  jay  in  bor- 
rowed plumes,  whose  impertinent  interference  had  spoiled  one  of 
the  most  sociable  houses  in  the  county  ;  the  poor  old  baronet  antl  his 
lady  waxed  almost  as  uneasy  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jourdain, 
lest,  after  all  their  pains,  tliey  should  not  have  done  things  in  the 
right  way  ;  and  the  poor  girls  sat  trembling,  lest,  after  the  departure 
of  the  company^  the  fastidious  Henry  should  commence  his  usual 
accusations  against  them  <»f  being  **  fagottecSj  que  c'ehni  peine  d  voir/' 
Snd  bis  entreaties  that  they  would  consign  their  ill-made  gowns, 
and  shoes,  and  gloves,  and  every  thing  else  that  was  tlieirs,  to  the 
fire. 

A  whole  party,  in  short,  made  thoroughly  miserable  in  order  to 
gratify  the  ostentatious  affectation  of  a  Travelled  Man  !  All  I  this  is 
but  a  pale  copy  of  the  odiousness  of  the  travelled  man  of  the  great 
world, — the  travelled  man,  who  should  know  better. 

Scarcely  a  dinner  party  of  the  London  season  (of  that  order  of 
dinner  parties  where  people  go  to  regale  their  ears  as  well  as  their 
palate),  but  is  open  to  the  deterioration  of  one  of  these  mill-talks. 
The  late  Lady  Holland,  who  could  look  down  importunate  babblers 
into  dust  and  ashes,  could  not  look  down  one  of  thetrt !  But  the  * 
chief  arena  for  the  display  of  their  genius  for  boring  consists  in  the 
bJue  breakfasts  which  the  men,  ^  preteutions  of  London  life,  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving,  in  imitation  of  Rogers. 

Let  the  choicest  talking  man  of  the  day  open  his  lips  at  one  of 
ih^fte  meetings  on  the  subject  of  continental  politics,  or  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  smile  of  superiority,  bitterer  than 
the  bitterest  sneer,  is  flung  like  a  spattering  of  vitriol  in  his  fijce* 

**  The  Emperor  of  Russia  pleased  with  his  journey  through  Italy  ? 
—'Ahem  1     The  travelled  nmn  is  very  glad  to  hear  it.     He  happen- 
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ed  to  be  at  Florence  when  Nicholas  pai»$ed  through.     He  happene 

to  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  him  at  Rome. 

**  The  Emperor,  then,  was  not  on  such  friendly  terms  with  the 
Pope  as  the  newspapers  have  given  us  to  understand?"    demands 
I  some  plain-sailing  guest,  who  **  asks  for  inforraation/' 

"The  newspapers!     Oh!  if  people  once  begin  to  put  faith  in 
I  newspapers !     But  to  what  newspaper  does  the  gentleman  allude  ? 
Certainly  not  to  the  *  Quotidien  J'     Certainly  not  to  the  '  Diaris  de 
Roma  !*     Certainly  not  to  the  '  Algemeine  Zeitung  V  " 

"  No !  he  alluded  to  *  The  Times* — the  only  newspaper  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading/' 

At  the  mere  mention  of  '*  The  Times  "  the  mouth  of  the  travelled 
man  is  wreathed  into  the  shape  of  the  handle  of  a  wicker  basket. 

a  ♦  q*^^  Times  T  Yes!  he  believed  that  in  Enghind  people  were 
still  to  be  found  who  assigned  some  credit  to  'The  Times/  It  was 
a  great  pity^  however,  that  the  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  inter* 
csted  in  European  politics  never  read  '  The  Debats  ; — The  Journal 
dea  Debats'  waa^  beyond  all  question,  the  best  edited  newspaper  in 
the  world.  The  mass  of  talent  enlisted  in  tlie  service  of  '  The 
I  Journal  dea  Debats'  was  something  incredible," 

The  champion  of  the  Times  instantly  buckles  on  his  armour,  and 
fights  a  good  fight  for  it, — adducing  the  amount  of  salary  given  by 
the  lending  journal  to  professional  men,  and  the  amount  of  premiums 
squandered  for  priority  of  information, 

The  travelled  man  observes,  with  a  double  edged  sneer,  that  "  car- 
rier-pigeons, and  the  tidings  furnished  by  some  treacherous  private 
secretary,  do  not,  a(\er  all,  in&ure  the  summum  bonum  of  political  in" 
telligencc.  The  other  evening,  at  Paris,  he  was  discussing  that  ver^ 
question  with  MoJe  and  Princess  Lieven, — who  were  quite  of  his 
I  ©pinion." 

**  And  what  do  ike^  consider  the  Aummum  Inmum  of  political  intel- 
ligence ^"  inquires  the  pertinacious  questioner^  who  **  asks  for  io* 
formation." 

**  Oh — a — why  a — exactly  what  my  friend  Prince  Metternich  once 
observed  to  me^  as  we  were  discussing  the  question  at  the  Baths  of 
Ischl.  '  You  know  Colloredo  ?'  said  he.  *  You  have  seen  so  roudl 
of  the  world,  that  you  cannot  but  know  Colloredo?  Well!  I  was 
once  inquiring  of  Colloredo  how  he  managed  to  obtain  such  very 
correct* — But  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  I"  cries  the  travelled  man, 
suddenly  iuterruptiug  himself,  **  I  perceive  I  am  growing  indiscreet. 
One  has  no  right  to  betray  confidential  conversation,  however 
strongly  temptetl  by  the  interest  which  I  see  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  assign  to  the  sayings  of  such  a  man  as  my  friend  JMetternich,*' 

*•  Come,  come,  my  dear  Allspv/'  cries  one  of  the  conversation  men, 
*'  you  must  not  tantalize  us  at  this  cruel  rate.  We  can't  allow  yon  Io 
play  Tiberius  and  Tacitus  at  one  and  the  ^Ame  time." 

"Air.  AlUpy  should  be  called  William  the  Tathiturn  !'*  obtcrved 
Lord  Hichard,  one  of  the  budding  blue  lordlings  of  Infant  Knglaiul. 

•'  William  the  Taciturn  ? — Ay,  by  the  way,  I  had  the  sati?. faction 
of  aeeing  that  fine  statue  of  Nieuwekerke's  inaugurated  the  other 
day  at  the  Hague  ;  a  splendid  work  of  art — but*  unluckily » the  hofff, 
like  the  rider  and  the  sculptor,  is  a  ktilt  too  Dutch." 

*•  i>Mf t/f  *?"  ex cUiira  nil  present.     **  A  Duick  sculptor? — ^artiat, 
♦r? — young  or  old  ?" 
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•'  Do  you  really  mean  to  my,"  replies  the  travelled  man,  *'  that 
you  ncYer  heard  of  Nieuwekerke — the  handsome  Nieuwekerke  ? — 
the  pearl  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,^ — the  idol  of  the  Legitimists? 
— Do  you  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  his  famous  adventure  with — 
But  I  see,  I  see  j — ^you  are  laying  a  trap  for  me  ! — and  I  was  young 
enua/^h  uhmtsi  to  allow  myself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  guet  a  pens/' 

**  But  I  assure  you—" 

'*  No»  no!  do  not  assure  me! — I  am  discretion  itself*  It  would 
not  do  tot  a  person  who  goes  so  much  about  the  world  a«  I  do  to 
degenerate  into  a  tale-bearer.  Of  all  things  in  the  wurld  I  eschew 
U^  vomans,' 

Such  is  about  the  average  rate  of  information  to  be  obtained  from 
the  supercilious  lips  of  a  modem  Travslled  Man  ! 


I 
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f  %kW^**  in  a  dream  sublime. 
The  MaiKV  in  the  bsnd  ini  time. 
0,er  «•»(  ajid  w«t  its  beam  ifnpciidcHi  ; 
And  day.  with  all  its  hour*  of  light, 
Ww  %\fjw\j  %\nV\ngwit  of  sight, 
While  oppn^itcs  the  scaJe  uf  nigitt 
SilrEiUy  %vith  the  star*  asct'oded. 

like  the  Mtrologcr  of  eld, 
In  that  hr^-i't  V  .i:,,,i  \  hehdd 
i^Hmi/er  -  inyst«riet. 

I  M«r,  n-  *  i^ixnl  keys, 

Us  ixirdji  oi  nif.  its  frets  of  fire, 
Th#  SBtni»u*8  ffreat  Eoiiao  lyre 
Rising  tbrcftjgh  all  itssevenfuld  hnr* 
From  e^i^rtli  unto  the  fixed  stiurs. 

through  the  di*wy  atmosphere, 

only  could  I  i^ee  but  hear 
Itl  wondrous  and  iiaiTmoniout  stringi) 
Id  iweet  Tib  rati  on,  sphere  by  sphere. 
Prom  Dtafi*s  drcle  light  and  near, 
Oitvard  to  faster  and  wider  ringw. 
Where  cbaiitiDg  through  hia  beanl  of 

wntrwa 
Jkf-ij«*aiir^  maumful  Saturn  goet, 
And  dawn  ^w  sunless  realms  of  space 
Rrirerbeniies  tlie  thunder  of  his  bass* 
B<meath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  miiste  smi  tided  like  a  maroh. 
And,  with  its  chonia,  feemed  to  be 
Preluding  wome  great  tragedy. 
!!f>ihus  wail  ri&ing  in  the  east, 
And  slow  asceitding  one  by  one 
The  kindling  constcllationi  shone. 
B<ictrt  with  many  a  blading  star 
Ji^tiKid  the  great  ^iant  At^ebar^ 
Oriifo*  hunter  uf  the  beast ! 
Jlif  sword  hiiug  gleaming  by  his  ttdOt 
And  im  his  ;«nn  the  liim^s  hide 
!vatt«»nc*4  a<jnu>»M  the  midniglit  uxf 
T\w  goUkii  radiunrt;  td'  itj>  huJr, 


Then  }KiIlid  rose  the  moon  and  faint. 
Vet  iMeanttftil  as  some  fair  saint. 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way, 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay^ 
As  if  slie  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
Unharmed  with  nakeil  feet  she  trod 
L'p(»n  the  hot  and  Liuruiug  star« 
As  on  tiie  glowing  coals  and  ban, 
That  were  to  prove  her  BtrL'ugth*  and 

try 
Her  hJlincis  and  her  purity. 

Thus  morfng  on,  with  silent  pace. 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  p^ale  face^ 
She  reached  the  station  of  OHon, 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm  1 
And  suddenly,   from   his   otustretched 

arm, 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
Ht«  mighty  club  no  longer  Iveat 
The  forehead  of  the  bull,  but  he 
Reelcfl  a*  of  yore  beside  the  «ea, 
When,  blinded  by  CEni>|non, 
He  Rough  I  the  lilackamith  at  bis  forge. 
And  ulimbing  up  the  mountain  gorge 
Fixed  bis  blank  eyes  upon  the  siiti. 

Then  through  the  tilenue  over  head 
Ad  angel  with  m  triumph  said — 
*'  For  evermore  !  for  evermore  ! 
The  refgn  of  violence  is  o*er/* 
And  like  an  inslnimeni  thut  lling» 
It  music  on  another's  strings, 
The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 
Upon  tiie  heavenly  lyre  its  blast. 
And  on  from  j^phere  to  sphere  the  wonilft 
Ke-c^hi»ed  down  the  burning  chords^ 
**  Kor  evermore  !   for  evermore  ! 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er,*' 
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Cijiuiiig  out  of  ihe  TheBtrc.  —  Muutlcn  and  Gattie. — Huw  to  &ave  cOiicb>hiiie, — 
lkliiudfii*i)i  merilH  suk  a  tximtidiau.  ^  His  leniiciousneM  o(  his  parts.  — ^  Theatnc*] 
Court  Carda. — Dowtou. — Terry.— B  la  iicliard. — Bartley.— Stncklaod^^^Fauroi. 

The  performancea  are  over.  Theatres  disgorge  their  audiences  ; 
wateriaieii  bawl,  ISiik-boys  jostle,  footmen  wrangle,  carriages  clasfa, 
coaclimen  cjuarrel;  beauty  draws  her  cashmere  closer  as  she  pauses 
beneath  the  portico ;  peJestriana,  disengaging  themselves  from  the 
turmoil,  hurry  hotneward,  or  solace  them  selves  with  a  nip  at  Offley*a, 
or  a  Welsh  rabbit  at  the  Cyder  Cellar ;  shivering  wretches  implore 
charity  from  those  wliose  condition  is  still  more  pitiable;  while  the 
low^  thiefi  emerging  from  his  lurking- place,  plies  his  unhallowed 
calling  in  the  presence  of  a  luminary  he  loathes  ;  for 

**  The  wilveT  qu«en  of  night** 

rides  high»  shedding  her  pure  and  holy  light  o'er  this  moral  mael- 
strom, which  boils,  and  bubbles^  and  chafes,  and  eddies  below* ! 

Dow  ton,  after  delighting  the  public  in  Dr.  Cantwell,  is  enjoying 
his  glass  and  his  cose  with  Sam  Russell  at  Kenneth's.  Winston  has 
been  in  bed  this  kalffwttr  f  Poor  gentleman  I  he  is  in  agonies !  He 
dreams  the  carpenters  demand  an  increase  of  salary !  He  dreams 
EUUimi  f mil  give  it  tkeni  I !  This  latter,  whose  carriage  is  waiting  at 
the  stage- door  to  take  him  anywhere  but  home,  is  seated  on  a  tub 
in  one  of  the  cellars  of  his  theatre,  imbibing  XX,  and  fancying  him- 
self a  king!  James  Smith,  who  has  been  slyly  placarding  an  epi* 
gram  in  the  green-room^  is  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Little 
Knight,  who  insists  on  James's  lisitening  to  a  new  joke  he  has  just 

introduced  into  an  opera  that  he  is  concocting.*     lilrs.  D ,  a(Ver 

lingering  among  the  coulisses  for  her  "  little  man,"  until  the  perform- 
ances were  nearly  over,  is  gone  home  without  him,  followed  by  tlirce 
mervcilleu:£,  who  mistake  her  for  Fanny  Kelly,  who  is  herself  obliged 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  party  of  provincialists,  waiting  at  the  stage- 
door  '*to  see  t'  player  folk  coom  out/' 

Among  these  ktter  is  a  stout  middle-aged  man,  who  pauses  on 
the  threshold,  andj  after  glancing  upwards,  buttons  himself  up  close, 
bhoulders  his  stick,  and  sets  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  walk.  A  little  red- faced  man  in  black,  with  a  ging- 
ham umbrella,  hobbles  atter  him.  Both  these  individuals  suffer  (rom 
gout ;  both  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunsw  ick  Square. 

*'  My  dear  Gattie !"  exclaims  the  little  man,  grinding  his  words, 

*  Knfght  tome  times 

**  Sweated  plajfs  »q  mififUing,  bad  were  hetler.** 

*  Wlifte  doing  iliU  he  resembled  a  gooM  m  ttio  itct  of  iucubation,  running  backward* 
and  fonK'jLidA  tdl  Jtty  bettreen  Uli  hmiite  bt*hiiid  Ilud»on'a  hotel  and  the  tbe«tr«s  u^ 

«ir,  1  've  gcit  aruither  line  V*  hti  wciuld  say^  putting  his  head  m  at  Ellk^ 
and  then  nuiniug  off  to  Wtiistoii  to  moke  a  similar  anDciuncemeiit, 
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and  jerking  tlie  final  syllables  out  al  the  corner  of  Ms  mouth,  •♦  this 
will  never  do!  you  mustn't  walk  f  My  eyes;  you  11  catch  your 
death,  my  dear  boy  *  you  11  catch  your  death  !  You  must  let  me 
call  a  coach  for  you/* 

••  No*  no.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Munden.  There  's  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it.  I  can  walk  quite  well  now^  and  the  ntght  is  de> 
lighiful." 

"  Delightful !— what  d'ye  call  delightful?  Why,  the  wind  cuts 
like  a  razor — like  a  raxor,  air!  Besitles,  don't  you  see  how  the 
clouds  are  gathering?  The  moon  *s  quite  obscured — quite  obscured^ 
sir !  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  a  precious  shower  presently. 
You  *ll  get  soaked  to  the  skin  if  you  attempt  to  walk ;  and  then, 

mercy  upon    me!    my   dear    boy!     what    will   Mrs.  G &«y? 

You'd  belter  let  me  call  you  a  coach — do, now  !" 

*•  No,  no,  I  tell  you  !  —  there's  not  the  least  occasion  for  it — not 
the  least.  Rain,  indeed  !  it 's  auite  absurd*  How  can  you  think 
90>     There's  not  the  slightest  ckance  of  it." 

**  Oh,  isn't  there,  ray  boy  !  —  isn't  there  ?  —  that 's  all  you  know 
about  it.  My  eyes!  why,  it's  beginning  to  spit  now  —  only  hold 
jour  hand  out — don't  you  feel  it  ?  don't  you  feel  it  ?" 

**  No^do  you  ?*' 

"  I  believe  you.  There  !  there  's  a  spot  fell  upon  my  nose  as  big 
as  a  barleycorn  !  Oh,  won't  it  rain  pitchforks  presently,  my  boy, 
that  'a  all !  You  11  be  as  wet  as  a  sop  in  the  pan  if  in  five  minutes 
you  don't  take  a  coach »  I  can  tell  you  ?" 

*'  Do  you  really  think  so?" 

•'  I  know  it,  I  'd  take  my  affidavit  of  it.  And  if  you  were  to 
cateh  cold  just  now,  just  as  you  've  recovered  fnim  that  last  fit,  my 
eyes  I  there  'd  be  a  pretty — ■,  No  more  starring  it ;  no  more  Mmt* 
ttenr  Morbleu-ing  it.  Gad,  lilaster  Mat  would  have  it  all  his  own 
way  then,  and — You*d  better  Ut  me  call  ^oit  a  coach  — ifoud  better. 
It  'm  onlif  a  shliling  fftre,  mtf  dear  boi/,'* 

"  Why,  if  1  thought  it  really  would  rain,  my  dear  IMunden — " 

"  Zounds  i  it  dites — my  dear  hoythdoes.  Here,  here,  take  my 
umbrella  I  quick>  now  !  while  I  call  a  coach.  Mercy  upon  us,  how 
it's  coming  down  1  how  it's  coming  down  f  I  shan't  be  a  mi- 
nute y 

Presently  ]Munden  returns  with  a  coach.    lie  assists  Gattie  into  it, 

Munden,  There !  now  you  '11  go  safe  and  comfortable,  my  dear 
boy — and,  as  you  past  mtf  door,  you  may  as  welt  put  me  down^  you 


But*  if  Munden  was  thrifty  in  purse,  he  was  no  niggard  of  his 
haaioiir,  which  he  lavished  with  the  reckless  prodigality  of  a  spend- 
thrift on  those  characters  which  verged  on  caricature,  and  in  which 
he  could  take  moi^t  license.  He  played  Cracky  5/y,  Nipperkiti, 
Jemmy  Jumps,  Old  Dosey,  &c.,  with  a  force,  a  breadth,  a  richness,  a 
GoU,Ned4lyuess  I  unequalled  by  any  other  actor,  developing,  after 
a  faahion  the  most  grotesque  and  original,  the  peculiarities  of  these 
characters,  in  which  his  propensity  to  grimace  proved  rather  an  ad- 
Tinlage  than  otherwise,  though  it  materially  detracted  from  his 
excellence  in  parts,  where  a  faithful,  but  unexaggerated  transcript 
from  nature  was  required.  His  Cost  or  Pearmain  was  an  exception 
to  this*  In  his  portraiture  of  this  simple-hearted  rustic,  IMunden 
abstained  from  those  contortions  of  countenance^  that  grinding  and 


mnromixcw. 


jcfktB^  mtt  hit  wonki,  wbkli  pycweii  biro  so  msny  imitAtom,  ami 
vikicfa  n  vodl  pvrtm  u  Trol,  ^rMiM^m.  ^V  Franciw  Grine,  fitc,^ 
weakeDed,  if  it  £d  nut  alMolatetj  destroj,  the  t^rai'semhLnct  of 
wittt  would  otherwise  have  been  perfect,  as  his  CoHer  Pearmain 
iblr  waa. 
Dt  Old  D&nUom  —  Old  Dorwiom  was  Mundeti's  best  part.  It  wai 
worth  a  journey  frofn  the  Orkneys  ta  ^ee  3Itinden  play  Old  Dorntom, 
especiallj  when  EfH^on  played  Harry.  The  scenes  between  them 
were  deHdiHi&.  Here  Art  cfhre  artrm  became  Munden's  motto. 
Iq  hia  delineation  of  the  fond,  confiding,  indulgent,  but  justly 
qfended  father.,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  a  higner  standard,  and 
kept  a  greater  guard  on  himaelf  than  uauaL  Here  was  none  of  that 
gnndingp  that  moDthiDg,  that  exaggeration  which  generally  deterio> 
nted  his  perforosances.  So  simply «  so  forcibly,  yet  so  njitundly, 
tfd  little  Joey  pourtray  the  struggle  between  parental  affection  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty,  that  oor  best  sympathies  were  awakened,  and 
we  quite  forgot  in  the  interest  we  fVlt  for  the  unhappy  father,  th»t 
his  tcnrows  were  fictitious.  And  Munden  looked  the  worthy  old 
tMmker  as  well  as  he  played  him.  I  would  have  taken  his  word  for 
millions.  I  would  have  staked  my  whole  fortune  in  an  atmospheric 
to  the  moon  had  Old  Dornton's  name  been  down  among  the  direc- 
tors. Authors  are  seldom  satisfied  with  the  actors  who  play  in  their 
pieces,  but  Holcroft  must  have  been  fastidious  indeed  to  find  fault 
with  such  a  performance  as  IMunden's  Old  Dorntan, 

In  Marrall  too  he  was  glorious.  Dow  ton  declared  the  silver  cup 
which  Kean  received  for  his  performance  of  Sir  Giles  Orertfach 
ought  in  justice  to  have  been  awarded  to  Munden's  MarralL 

Alunden  was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  parts.  He  has  been 
known  to  plunge  his  feet  into  cold  water  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
w*hile  suffering  from  gout,  rather  than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany should  play  them.  He  is  said  to  have  done  this  more  from 
parsimony  than  a  love  of  fame*  But  a  charge  of  parsimony  against 
an  actor  must  be  received  with  caution.  Unfortunately,  actors  are 
generally  obnoxious  to  an  opposite  charge,  and  what  appears  pard' 
montf  to  them,  may  in  reality  be  only  prudence >  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  know  a  stingy  man  than  a  profuse  one.  With  the 
former  you  are  generally  safe;  but  *^a  fine,  generous-hearted  fel* 
low/'  you  are  pretty  sure  to  suffer  by.  Jack  Johnstone  had  also  the 
reputation  of  being  close-fisted  ;  so  had  Garrick,  who,  first  and  last, 
gave  away  ten  thousand  pounds !  With  all  their  parsimony,  I  be- 
lieve neither  Muuden  nor  Johnstone  died  worth  double  that  sum, — 
a  trifle  your  railroad  autocrats  would  realize  in  a  week.  But  peace 
to  thy  manes,  dear,  whimsical  old  Joe:y  \  Thou  art  gone^— ajid,  at 
Hook  said,  "  Sic  transit  gloria  Mvnden  !** 

Gflttie  was  the  Single-speech  Hamilton  of  the  stage.  He  succeed- 
ed only  in  one  part.*  Nothing  but  the  most  powerful  interest  could 
have  mKintained  this  performer  on  the  London  boards.  He  was  a 
sensible,  but  most  disagreeable  actor.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly displeasing  in  the  expression  of  Gattie's  countenance.  If  he 
had  looked  at  your  coffee,  you  would  have  felt  inclined  to  throw  it 

*  Jfoiii^ttr  Afofhteu^  am)  tliat  Mathews  cook  from  him.    Tti«  Utt«r,  liciwswr, 
lo«l  lk«  pan  hiinju'lf  in  DubJio,  where  ThiboC^friatur  wa*  preferrpd*     This  modi- 
&9d  AJudieu^M  m»  mudi,  dmtit  wan  with  tho  utmoflt  difficulty  Ahhott,  who  was  I 
iniiiifiippr,  ciHiIrt  prrvHil  iipin  him  tn  »rt  dwi  on  the  Duhlin  boardf  again. 
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away*  He  might  have  been  '*»  good  Christian,"  but  he  certainly 
was  "an  ugly  man/'* 

Dowton !— -dear,  choleric,  warm-hearted  Dowton  ! — how  differently 
yoM  impressed  us  !  Your  jolly,  open,  goo<l -humoured  coyntenance 
told  of  a  world  of  enjoyment — oi'a  thousand  merry,  pleasant  things, 
that  were  in  store  for  um.  '■  Here  I  am !"  it  iaid,  as  plainly  as  if  the 
words  had  been  w*ritten  upon  it,  **  a  true  John  Bull,  come  to  make 
you  all  laugh, — come  to  make  you  all  happy  .*"  And  never  was  La- 
vater's  theory  more  fully  borne  out, — for  laugh  we  all  did,  and 
happy  we  all  were.  There  was  nothing  false,  nothing  trickey,  no- 
thing meretricious,  nothing  forced  in  Dowton's  acting.  It  was  all 
aheer,  downright,  genuine,  unadulterated  nature,  A  more  sterling 
actor  than  Dowton  never  trod  the  stage.  He  was  the  chastest,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  comedians  of  his  day. 
There  was  an  earnestness,  an  intensity  in  his  impersonations  which 
few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries,  not  even  Munden,  could  equal. 
**  The  harpy  !**  he  exclaimed,  when  denouncing  the  attorney  in  Sir 
Robert  Bramble,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  actor  had  infused  his  whole 
soul  into  these  two  words.  But  who  could  be  so  heartily  indignant, 
or  put  himself  into  a  passion  so  heartily,  or  horsewhip  his  servants, 
or  trounce  a  bailiff,  or  make  lovetohia  wife's  Abigail,  with  such  zest 
or  such  spirit  as  dear  old  Dow  ?  His  pre-eminence  in  this,  aided  by 
his  square- cut  figure,  made  him  unapprciacbable  in  «uch  characters 
Si  Caiimel  Oidhotj,  Sir  Antkont/  Absolute,  Sir  Christopher  Curri/,  Co- 
iomel  Touchwood,  &c.  FnUtaff,  too,  in  **  The  Merry  Wives,"  he 
played  right  well, — better,  I  think,  than  any  other  actor. 

But  Dr.  Cantwell  was  Dowton's  masterpiece — a  triumph  more  re- 
markable since  it  differed  wholly  from  his  usual  style  of  acting. 
With  the  exception  of  Emery's  Tifke  and  Farren'a  Lovegofd,  I  know 
no  performances  within  the  range  of  what  is  called  comedy,  that 
cotild  compete  with  it.  Not  only  did  Dowton  look  the  oily,  well-fed, 
WQsu&l  aectarian  to  the  life,  but  delineated  with  consummate  skill 
the  wily  speciousnessof  this  accomplished  hypocrite,  never  suffering 
a  look  or  gesture  to  escape  that  could  comprouiise  him,  but  adapting 
bis  tone  and  manner,  without  in  the  sHghtest  degree  "o'erstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature"  to  those  turns  and  transitions  which  the  situations 
demanded.  Accustomed  to  continual  outbreaks,  Dowton  must  have 
found  himself  much  confined  in  this  character. 

Latterly,  this  excellent  actor  became  careless,  probably  because  he 
found  he  was  not  appreciated.  At  no  time  was  his  attraction  com- 
nieiiatinite  with  his  talents.  While  Liston  and  Power  were  receiving 
fixty  and  a  hundred  pounds  a-week,  Dowton,  at  least  as  good  an 
actor  as  either,  could  not  command  a  salary  amounting  to  one  half  of 
the  former  sum.  He  was  very  fond,  too,  of  all  tiding  to  the  floating 
topics  of  the  ^X^y,  and  introducing  similes  which  were  anything  but 
improvements.  There  is  little  wit  in  telling  an  angry  man  "  that  he 
looks  aa  black  as  Warren's  blacking,"  or  a  merry  one  •*  that  he  grins 
like  a  basket  of  chips/'  Of  all  actors,  Dowton  had  the  least  reason 
to  resort  to  such  quackery. 

Terry,  though  his  voice  was  harsh  and  rugged,  had  sterling  stuff 
in  him.     He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  such  parts  as  Sulhf  and 

Harities  well  fitted  him.     He  was  the 


peci; 
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•  Oatiie  latujriy  kept  a  lobacconiat*t  shop  at  Oxford,  whidi  was  mjich  frp- 
^|Qeut«d  hy  Uie  iindtfr-f^md nates,  who  dpli^jht^  in  hi*  imitAtinns  Rn^fneetui. 
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the  original  Peter  Simpxo»,iind  in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  trod  close  mT 
the  heels  of  Blattliews.     Terry  waa  the  first  to  dramatize  the  Waver • 
ley  novels.     Scolt,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  in  alluding 
to  this  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  punningly  observes  *'  that  he  was  going 
to  he  Terr^'JkiL 

A  sound — a  most  valuable  actor,  too^  wa$  Btaiichar<].  He  gave 
importance  to  parts  which,  in  other  hands,  became  vapid  and  insig- 
nificant. I  once  accompanied  an  American  gentleman  to  Co  vent 
Garden,  where  we  saw  *'  The  £100  Note/'  in  which  Blan chard  play- 
ed Morgan.  "  What  a  capital  character/'  exclaimed  the  American. 
**  Why,  I  don't  recollect  itat  New  York,"  A  more  whimsical  or  more 
agreeable  performance  than  Blanchard's  Solm,  1  searcely  recollect. 

Had  Barlley  been  less  boisterous  he  would  have  been  a  better 
actor,  but  his  impulses  ran  away  with  him.  On  the  whole,  I  h'ked 
his  Fiihlaff  in  ''  Henry  IV.'*  as  well  as  any  I  have  seen,  l^his  actor 
was  under  great  obligations  to  his  Friend  Peake»  who,  in  those  ex- 
cellent farces  he  used  to  produce  at  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  wrote 
parts  for  Bartley,  which  maintained  hia  popularity.  Ah!  those 
were  merry  times  at  the  old  Lyceum  !  When  I  laugh,  I  like  to 
laugh  heartily,  and  Peake's  farces  always  made  me  do  this. 

In  Strickland  the  stage  lost  an  excellent  actor,  just  as  the  greatest 
things  might  have  been  expected  from  him.  Up  to  his  death  his 
improvement  had  been  progressive:  he  had  entirely  got  rid  of  his 
provincialisms,  and  acquired  that  finish  and  subdued  tone,  without 
which  no  actor  can  become  a  favourite  in  London.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  this  performer's  ta^Ients  were  never  properly 
called  forth.  Whenever  Strickland  got  out  of  commonplace  old 
men,  he  appeared  to  most  advantage.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  hu- 
mour which^  properly  written  up  to,  might  have  made  him  as  po- 
pular in  eccentric  parts  as  Fawcett  or  Jack  Bannister.  But  every 
actor  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  Col  man. 

And  now,  after  playing  so  many  court-cards »  must  I  lose  the 
crowning  trick,  and  keep  the  ace  oi^  trumps  in  my  hand  ?  Impos- 
sible !  1  mujit  sport  it.  The  temptation  is  too  great — so  there  I — 
There's  William  Farren  for  you  I — -beat  him^  if  you  can  i  It  wm 
not  ray  intention^  when  I  began  these  Outpourings,  to  notice  actors 
still  on  the  stage ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  recording  ray  admiration  of 
this  inimitable  comedian »  as  w^ell  as  offering  a  Tew  remarks  on  hit 
peculiarities  and  comparative  excellence,  as  contrasted  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  I  have  inadvertently 
pledged  myself  to  something  of  the  sort  in  my  account  of  the  Dublin 
Ktage.* 

Of  all  the  performers  of  senile  characters,  past  or  present,  I  prefer 
Farreti,  Muntlen  and  Dow  ton  in  some  parts  unquestionably  ex- 
celled him,  I^ lathe w 8  and  Fawcett  equalled  him  in  others,  so  per- 
haps did  Strickland  and  Terry  ,•  but  if  I  were  called  on  to  name  any 
one  actor  who  should  play  the  whole  range  of  oM  men's  parts,! 
should  select  Farren.  lie  would  please  me  in  the  aggregate  better 
than  any  other  actor.  There  is  a  refinement  as  well  a«  finish  in 
Farren's  performances  which  render  them  peculiarly  pleasing,  I 
question  if  Farren  could  be  vulgar  if  he  tried. 

In  Lord  Oglvht/  and  Sir  Peier  Teazie,  what  a  true  gentleman  U 
Farren  I — how  polished  I  how  dignified  !     But  his  pre-eminence  in 
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these  two  characters  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon -day.  I  can't,  I 
won't  believe  any  other  actor  ever  playeil  them  so  welL  In  the 
delmcation  of  extreme  old  age  Farren  maintains  this  pre-eminence, 
Mathewjj's  nonagenarian  in  **  The  Eddy  stone  Lighthouse  *'  was  ex- 
cellent; so  was  Munden's  P^erdun,  But  the  first  was  a  mere  sketch, 
while  the  latter  verged  on  caricature.  Neither  could  lor  a  moment 
compete  with  the  veteran  of  a  hundred  and  one,*  as  represented  by 
Parren.  Every  look,  gesture,  movement,  tone,  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  character,  which  he  looked  as  admirably  as  he  playetl 
it.  There  was  nothing  exaggerated,  nothing  overstrained  in  Far- 
ren*s  assumption.  He  might  have  walked  in  the  Place  Carousel^  or 
the  gardens  of  the  TuUkries^  without  exciting  any  other  remark 
than  '*  What  a  fine  old  fellow  that  is  I"  and  the  sentinels,  as  a  mark 
of  involuntary  respect,  would  have  carried  arms  to  him.  Then,  his 
feebleness,  his  tremulous  tones,  when  he  sung  his  esprif  de  corps, 
his  constitutional  gaiety;  his  gallantry  too  —  gallantry  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  century  had  failed  to  extinguish. 

'^  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  myself  alone  with  you/*  quoth  a  lady 
who  supports  him. 

**  Ahf  madam,  you  would  not  have  said  that  aghty  uears  ngoJ' 

It  was  worth  a  jew's-eye  to  hear  Farren  say  this.  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  see  him  in  Ofd  Parr,  but  I  can  imagine  his  excel- 
lence in  such  a  character.  But  Farren  can  pourtray  with  equal 
truth  and  effect  the  operation  of  the  intenser  feelings.  In  Lopegold 
he  presented  an  appalling  picture  of  the  miBer*s  despair  when  he 
discovers  the  loss  of  his  treasure*  Nor  was  his  performance  of 
Ifem  t  less  powerful.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  theatre  do  not  permit  us  to  see  this  admirable  artiste  sometimes 
in  these^  or  similar  characters.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
attraction. 

Farren's  engagement  at  the  Olympic  deprived  the  regular  drama 
of  his  services  for  several  seasons,  during  which  his  great  powers 
were  in  abeyance,  and  his  time  frittered  away  on  light  pieces  and 
farceitaSi  which,  however  excellent  of  their  kind,  were  unworthy  of 
the  talents  of  such  an  actor.  There  is  one  species  of  character,  !iow- 
ever,  in  the  minor  drama  in  which  Farren  especially  luxuriated,  and 
which  is  so  precisely  suited  to  his  pectdiarities,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  public  loss  if  he  had  not  appeared  in  it.  I  allude  to  tetchey, 
formal,  fidget ty,  precise  old  bachelors,  who  dislike  being  put  out  of 
their  way,  or  who  can't  endure  children,  or  who,  getting  entrapped 
into  matrimony,  unexpectedly  find  themselves  fathers  of  grown-up 
families,  saddled  with  all  sorts  of  incumbrances  and  liabilities. 
Those  who  have  seen  Farren  in  *'lMr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle,"  ''Sons 
and  Systems,"  *'  The  Organ  of  Order,"  &c.,  will  readily  subscribe  to 
this, 

•  In  ^'^  The  Son,  the  Father,  and  the  Grandfather.** 

f  In  *^  The  Steward,'  altered  by  BeaHley  from  **  The  Detertcd  Daughter," 
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CMTXSV4   or    so.   L 

r-««!SYX&>  P«Cl^«CX.  —  TKK    mCK. —  BOmACC   AT   A  Dig. 
PA&A?H^«  1X«   A  BmOUL. — Tn   TKirS  mKPOKT    OP  THE    PO- 

Eii:y- — TKK  »i«snrTor  «ftii.Livfi. —  whiskbt,  Vesuvius, 
v^sn&n  cv  caxATiox. — tbk  omECOV. — sovos  op  the  co- 

■  WTEV^y   xra    ESftl^UB TBS    LOTKS    OP    TBE    TEAVELLIVC 

laoL — JTmaofiCTiov  op  tbe  police,  asd  tbs  beautt  op  thi 

CXS      TEETB      VOBSK     TBJJf     BEOEBV      BEAETS.  — 

:  vTTBorr  a  steeple. — ecb  amd  bile,  aed  the 

^ErEXS"^  V-3KT    V»  imEZAEB. 

TKK    IKE'S    WHX34CKr*DKIXKKK   vpoXoyi^ll. 

y,  bj  (Mir  tide,  that  we  are  going  to 

S^  Gecvge's  Chamid  into  some  wild 

sre  faiBJliariT  shot  at,  monster-meetings  peri- 

brogve  and  moontain-dew  are  equally 

aiY  onlj  »een  in  moseams,  and  where   the 

is  tike  principal  itinerant  phenomenon.     If 

of  tike  kind,  job  are  verj  mooi  mistaken. 

to  waft  TOO  im  mmbibms,  per  ommbus,  a  few  miles 

'  b^  mctiufM^  to 

-^  A  BSK  Bnir  cac  «B  tke  ads  of  a  kin,** 

wkctv  C&¥«  aad  Grimcibber  and  I,  and  one  or  two  more,  hsfe 
ertabhaked  ao  occsbbob^  Sanatorium  from  London  brain-fevers,  and 
a  sort  of  Horadan  neafr-room,  where,  if  there  are  not  exactly  the 

^  Nocxcs  c«enjN|iie  Deum,** 

we  Asttcr  oorseives  there  is  something  modi  better. 

IWd^l  talk  of  HoffBtiiu  Fbocus, 

AaA  tlM  suppcn  he  gaTe  MX  his  fiuin ; 
Neither  vhiakerH  delightt  nor  tobacco's 
HW  he  ipM  his  old  RnsMns  to  warm. 
And  Avfrvstos,  hov  he  must  have  paltered 

AakOBg  their  few  spirited  chicks : 
Whv  he  owned  he  left  Rome  mighty  altered, 
Having  found  it  a  dty  of  bricks. 

Then  away  with  your  stories  of  Iiatium, 

And  eadi  classical  son  of  a  gun. 
Tipperary  *s  the  gem  of  the  nation. 
And  we  are  the  buys  for  the  fun. 

Sure  they  fthowed  their  iniligant  manners 

M*hen  they  carved  with  their  fingers  their  prog, 
And  they  *d  neither  cheroots  nor  havannahs, 

Nor  sugar  to  sweeten  their  grog. 
Then  a  bumper  in  gratitude  filling, 

Fur  the  time  of  uur  birth  thank  the  stars  ; 
*Twas  delayed  till  the  days  uf  distilling, 
And  till  Raleigh  invented  dgars. 

Then  away  with  yuur  sturies  uf  Latium. 

And  each  classical  sun  of  a  gun, 
*Tib  uursdves  are  tlie  right  gtmeration  ; 
And  tliib  id  the  season  fur  fun. 
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We  have  christened  our  Middlesex  Paradise  *' Tip|)€rary  Hall/* 
to  frighten  away  the  harpies  that  prowl  for  rent  and  taxes.  Some 
night,  when  the  year  like  u  capsicum  has  grown  warmer  as  it  grows 
older,  I  Ml  take  you  round  the  grounds  and  expound  the  beauties. 
But  this  bitter  weather  the  best  thing  is  to  place  you  at  once  in  the 

^^here  ibe  voice  of  mirth 

Is  loud  and  H^bt  -, 
And  the  blazing  hearth 

Gives  welcome  bright. 
With  tlw  gridiron  above. 

And  the  praties  beLiw: 
And  tht  liquors  we  love 

Have  begun  to  flow. 

Short  introductions  arc  like  short  pipes,  the  most  convenient;  so 
we  '11  make  you  at  home  at  once.  Everard  Clive  you  know. 
Here 's  Richard  Grimgibber  of  Lincoln's  In n.  Here's  my  moist 
tHend  the  Fenman,  and  our  Cambridge  Travelling  Bachelor. 


For  any  sort  of  Spiriu  call. 
And  enter  Tipperary  Hall 


L  tneoi 

V      Grimgihber,  Open  the  pleadings  and  the  oysters,  Clive, 
^       Wkiiie^' Drinker.  Ay,  and  tftir  the  fire.     Let 's  html  our  kidneys 
tnd  topics  over  the  coals.     I  suppose  we  shoidd  apologise  to  the 
Fenman  for  the  Walls-ends.     Like  a  real  Newmarket  man,  he  is  all 
for  the  turf— cazons  occasionally, 

Fenman  (irriiahit/).  There  *s  no  turf  in  the  Fens.  They  form  the 
driest  and  most  civilized  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have 
given — 

£verard  Clive,  Agues  to  every  one  that  has  put  foot  on  or  in 
them. 

Wkisketf -Drinker,  It's  I  myself  that  respects  the  turf  I  have 
always  had  a  taste  for  it  either  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  or  in  the 
Bd^  of  Allen. 

Fenman.  Ay,  it 's  for  himself  that  he  talks  about  the  turf.  He 
hankers  al\er  the  flesh-pots  of  Erin,  and  the  native  roastings  of  the 
root.  He  knows  he  '11  have  none  of  them  before  next  October,  and 
BO  he  wishes  just  to  look  at  the  embers,  and  try  to  feel  at  home  on 
the  aasociiitions. 

Everard  Clwe,  I  don't  think  the  British  Association  would  feel 
much  at  home  on  the  subject  of  potatoes^ — not,  at  least,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  vagueness  of  the  Report  which  some  of  those  wise 
men  of  the  East  drew  up,  whom  the  Government  sent  to  examine 
the  staple  produce  of  the  Green  Isle  of  the  West»  According  to 
those  puilosophers,  it  is  the  crater  now  and  not  the  grate,  that  must 
do  the  cookery  ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  a  ma^ih  of  a  murphy  is 
1        lo  convert  it  into  starch. 

t  Fetrman^  Shirt-collar  sort  of  diet  that,  I  should  say — better  suited 

H    W  the  outside  of  the  throat  than  the  in, 

^"  Evcrard  Clive*  Yes;  but  it  is  strange  to  mark  how  extremes 
•ncet  Poor  half-starved  Paddy  seems  about  to  renew  the  Epicu- 
T^ini  of  the  old  Roman  gourmands.  **  Uadere  itihvra  ierra-''  must  in 
future  be  our  friend  the  Whiskey-Drinker's  motto  ;  and  then  he 
ceed  in  getting  even  an  Irishman's  bellvful  of  scrapes. 

o  2 
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The  doannent  whidi  you  probablv  read  in 
not  tike  geiiaine  Report.  I  saw  the  real  one  my- 
oonfidcntially  oonmnnicated  to  some  of  the 
[  I  meet  in  occaaknal  rimmomg  in  Town. 
- Armferr.  Ay,  fiuth !  and  I  myself  have  seen  the  original^ 
;  of  llacpherson's  Ossian,  in  the  native  Gaelic 
FncvcSa^  Bmckekr.  Probably  cnoogh.  It  must  therefore  have 
i  an  Eo^lish  translatioo  that  I  heard  read.  Indeed,  my  distin- 
cvfiibed  Cootluemal  frknds  have  probably  by  this  time  rendered  it 
ioSD  aaciit  of  the  lazieiiages  of  Europe.  It  has  been  thrown  into 
EacKih  verse,  and  pcihaps  you  will  prefer  it  in  its  metrical  form, 
whdk  Ml  pofiiral  oommcnts. 

FrsMB.    YesL    And  kt   os  know  where  the  author  comes  from. 
Is  it  Es^feand  «r  Irriand  ? 

iV'isaltf^IViairr.    May-be  he  is  intermediate,  like  the  Isle  of 


TnnW&se  Bmckeiar.  You  are  about  right ;  but  you  shall  hear  it. 
Ytfn  ian9t  Iwhi  me  out  with  the  chorus,  to  the  tune  of  *'  The  Good 
wM  ZW  ^Adam  a«4/  Errr 

RErOET  or  THB  POTATO  COMMIS^SION. 

Bavv  Tsm  kani  th«  report — the  lati  adition— 

Sm  m  I7  tW  gRM  potato  ffwimiwioa, 

WWt  cnwi  tlM  vaspr  to  find  aome  new 

¥■11  ■■ill  for  an  Inih  ttev  ? 

Fijr.  saw  Yvas  Tsin  to  p«t  the  pot  on, 

\rWn  cwrr  Mnwd  root  vae  rotten, 

SwT  lt*k«n  tkm^t  to  hnpcore  the  mes,  tin, 

Bt  a  bnce  and  a  kalf  of  rowt  prafeHon ! 

(Sk^  a  n>v  thefe  *s  been  of  late,  O  ! 

Ali  aK»t  a  rotten  potato !) 
Ri«^  DftA  had  said  *■*  tlie  horrid  cracks  on 
TWskin  v«re  the  work  of  the  hoof  of  the  Saxon  :  ** 
Kac^'d  br  rnwe  John  and  Smith  0*Brien, 
H'j»  vxvd  ref<aWrs  all  rrir  on  ; 
Fw«r  when  The  liberator  take*  a  lancj, 
Thrtiu^  0)^  thickest  mill  stone  he  will  and  can  see. 
^  The  nx,**  nrs  he,  "'  those  fellows  came  fishin*  here 
Wa».fwJrrtfJ  hy  the  Times  Commissioner  !** 

(Milkk  sars  in  retnm  that  that  there  great  O* 

CottncU  *s  a  rotten-hearted  *tato !) 
The  report  »  both  a  short  and  tweet  one. 
And  if  n«H  profoond,  is  at  least  a  neat  one  ; 
It  statM — ^  All  ways  that  we  could  guest 
We  tried  of  praties  to  make  a  mets, — 
We  tried  them  boiled, — we  tried  them  roasted, — 
We  tried  them  fried, — we  tried  them  toasted. 
All  sorts  and  naet,  till,  heu  vanwm^ 
NtHhing  came  out  but  tmashed  Solanum  ; 

(And  wasn*t  that  a  dreadful  fate,  O  ! 

To  come  of  taking  a  rotten  *uto  ?) 
<^  Some  say  that  grub  is  the  cause  of  the  rot ; 
But  we,'mT  lords,  affirm  it  *s  not ; 
For,  isn't  it  plain — and  there  *s  the  rub — 
That  sudi  poutoes  won't  do  for  grub. 
We  've  taken  the  matter  feculaoeous. 
And  tried  to  make  it  farinaceous. 
•T  won't  do  for  dinner,  tea,  nor  tiffin. 
For  if  fed  on  starch  you  '11  certainly  stiffen. 

(And  that  would  be  a  precious  sUte,  O  f 
<•  Resulting  from  a  rotten  'Uto  I) 
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**  Socoe  cock  tbeir  glasset  up  to  their  eye. 

And  mushrooms  in  ths  oeUi  descry. 

But  w«,  my  lords,  have  looked  aji  well« 

And  think  sudi  nodonft  are  all  a  »eli. 

DecMXiUf!:  la  Franco,  in  Germany  Kaizing, 

Have  nought  the  roc  all  manner  of  ruotb  iu« 

And  proved  ihat  those  have  ItKiketl  with  a  lotjse  eye 

Who  »aid  'twas  t'aus+wl  hy  fungi  or  fiici. 

(Sure  never  si  nee  tlie  days  of  Plato 

Was  there  sich  a  row  'l>out  a  rotten  *Uto  t) 

*^  Now  these,  my  lords,  are  our  opinion^^ 
It'll  8  bftd  look  out  for  the  British  donilinous. 
We  know  m  much  as  we  did  teiure, 
And  we  donH  think  that  we  shall  know  more  ! 
A&  for  SoUtnum  iubcr<mtm^ 
It  *•  a  very  bad  job  for  ihem  as  i^rows  *etn  ; 
We  think  the  weather  hask  made  thetii  scurfv. 
And  we  \e  proved  the  same  by  consulting  Murphyl 
(And  if  oar  report  don^t  please  debaters^ 
They  must  get  some  other  common >taters  l)^' 

Everard  CUve.  That  report  sounds  to  me  exceedingly  like  a  lec- 
ture ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  no  lecture  was  good  for  any- 
thing unless  illustrated  by  experiments.  So  let  us  experimentalize 
forthwith  upon  the  potatoes  before  us.  The  iinimal  department  of 
the  cookery  is  ready.  Let  each  man  brandish  his  fork,  and  transfer 
what  he  likes  best  from  the  big  gridiron  to  his  own  plate. 

Fertman,  Yon  are  the  best  of  caterers,  Everard !  But  one  must 
do  lusttce  to  Grimgibber.  It  is  he  that  has  been  principally  broiling 
in  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

(hirfigibber.  Ay,  that  comes  of  living  in  chambers,  and  learning 
to  cook  for  oneself.  Some  people  are  ashamed  of  it :  I  join  issue 
with  them  on  that  point. 

Everard  dive.  Ashamed  of  broiling  ?  That  shows  a  most  un- 
classic^  want  of  discrimination.  Homer's  heroes  cooked  for  theni- 
selirea  and  their  friends,  and  you  will  observe  that  they  always 
broiled  their  meat.  I  approve  of  their  taste,  and  am  not  ashamed  to 
follow  their  example.  Roasting,  boiling,  stewing,  and  baking  may 
be  meoial  occupations^  but  he  who  broils  his  own  chops  and  steaks 
may  match  them  against  the  broils  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

Penman,  Well  said^  and  well  done ;  especially  this  piece  of  steak. 
Forward  to  the  Homeric  meal  ! 

WhUkct/'Drinker,  Yes,  up  with  the  viands^  and  down  with  the 
drink  ; 

Iiet  the  chops  by  red-herringa  be  followed, 

Ab  sweet  a^t  the  breath  of  the  South ; 
The  porter  &eem«  mad  to  be  awtiUowed, 
For  the  jiots  they  all  foam  at  the  moMtb. 

Fenmaft,  The  breath  of  the  South  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  violets? 
Shalotta  and  onions  are  the  only  violets  here  —  things  angelic  over 
night,  but  diabolical  in  the  morning.     As  the  poet  says — 

Yon  may  rin»e,  you  may  gargle  your  thriiat  if  ynii  will ; 
But  the  acent  of  the  onions  will  hang  round  it  istill. 

Everard  Cfive,  Let  Aurora  look  after  the  breath  of  tlie  mornings 
ttmi's  her  afiair. 

To- night,  al  Iciiit,  to-itight  be  gay, 
Wluite'er  to-morrow  bringik 
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[There  h  n  fair  eUrt.  and  a  gen«nil  rnQsiicator)-  anBtaught  on  the  late  i 

the  gridiron.  —  Orimgibtwr  xnovi^  iKat  '*  »ame  more  kidneys  he  caiigd  i 
baft^*  and  gives  the  iteaks  a  ''^  new  trial."     There  is  conitiderahla  devmti 
pewter,  and   a   heavy  clattering    aocompaaiinent,.      At  length  the  Fa 
enters*     The  culinary  chaoa  disappears  ;  and  there  is  an  array  of  black  i 
Hc-ltx»kiQg  bottles,  limes,  lemons^  Serille  oranges,  nutmegs,  he  flee] 

Travelling  Bachelor^  This  profusion  of  poUtorial  preparations 
reminds  me  of  an  evening  which  I  once  spent  with  dome  of  my 
tlislinguished  friends  in  Italy.  When  I  was  in  a  cofiee-house  at 
Naples  there  came  In  a  pale  young  Russian — 

iVkisketf Drinker.  Naples— don't  talk  of  Naples.  Well  your  Rus- 
sian might  be  pale  in  that  land  of  thin  foreigneering  liquors.  You 
could  get  no  whiskey  there, 

Everard  Clive,  Not  unless  he  went  to  the  ''crater"  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius for  it.  By  the  by,  don't  you  think  it  likely  that  some  future 
Niebuhr  will  prove  that  the  account  of  the  death  of  Pliny  is  a 
myth,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  type  of  the  numbers  of  Irishmen  who 
have  perished  through  an  excess  of  mountatn-dew  ? 

Whiskey  Drinker.  Which  Pliny?     Is  it  the  ould  man  you  mean^ 

Travemng  Bachelm.  Yes,  the  Natural  Historian,  Volcanoes  have 
always  been  tempting  to  great  minds,  such  as  to  those  of  £mpe- 
doclea  and  Pliny.  Indeed,  I  admire  Empedocles  the  most  of  the 
two.  He  was  so  full  of  scientific  curiosity  that  he  jumped  down 
Mount  Etna  when  it  was  in  full  flame. 

fV his  key- Drinker.  Why,  that  *b  just  close  to  the  hot  place  where 
the  sailors  say  the  Devil  takes  the  ship-pursers  at  last.  I  wonder 
how  the  worthy  old  Grecian  enjoys  their  society. 

Traveling  Bachelor,  Of  course  you  've  all  read  the  "  Vestiges  of 
the  Creation."  One  of  my  Sicilian  correspondents  has  sent  roe  some 
curious  observations  on  the  volcanic  theories  in  that  eminent  trea* 
tise.  There  is  far  more  in  this  .subject  than  you  imagine.  The 
earth  is  vomiting  up  the  ardent  spirits  from  her  inside. 

Whisketf* Drinker,  What,  did  the  ould  woman  get  intoxicated  in 
her  youth  }     Did  it  stop  her  growth  ? 

Travelling  Bachehr.  Her  growth  nws  stopped.  The  Earth  in  her 
early  days  was  full^  tlilated,  moist,  and  fiery.  You  shall  hear  the 
history  of  her  degeneration;  you  shall  hear  what  she  and  all  upon 
her  were  developed  from.  That  extraordinary  work  which  I  just 
sptike  of  has  furnished  me  with  hints  for  a  didactic  poem,  which 
will  survive  till  the  next  great  geological  catastrophe.  Vou  must 
know  that  a  halo  of  indedrKile  ardent  spirit  was  once  all  in  all-^ 

IVhisketfDrifiker,  That  was,  I  suppose,  before  the  indefinite  siiirit 
was  properly  distilled. 

TrutfeUing  Bachelor,  The  earth  has  since  degenerated  into  defi- 
nite form  and  gross  matter. 

Fire  was  the  iirst  of  things  in  Time  and  Phice; 

And  one  h<it  lialn  lilled  the  ends  of  ^pHce  ■ 

Till  Hypoihetie  Nebula*  reiujlved  ; 

And  what  waK  finu  at  lirat  to  ga»  diKsolved. 

ThermyinPtera  siimkI  all  at  one  de^rt"** ; 

MtHjnH  were  not  rtiude  for  li)arthK|  nor  EarUii  for  Me  » 

And  Venus  was  the  same  as  Mt^rnury, 

TraciN  ib;it  ^ivni'i]  4i»liK  were  btiming  strong  aud  uiighty. 

Anil  Via  I*nrii»  was  ««  Ai|u«  Vitip. 

Till  He»t  v'S4:iiiHHl^  and  in  the  tiourse  of  years 
(unUucted  far  the  making?  of  the  spheres. 
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rti^n  shrunk  the  Uiil<n  of  which  World*  consiAtt 
Aliftsin{j^  ihetr  Heat,  and  cmsing  to  be  mist. 
Hence,  as  »c>me  dotard  dr>ea  h  fooIUh  thing, 
Satiim  grew  old,  and  took  to  wear  a  Ring:. 

On  smaller  spheres  the  same  aliractionj  told, 
As  Dante  loved  at  only  uine  years  old. 
Atoms  for  Atoms  felt  intense  devire. 
And  like  Tydide*  ftU'd  SQUill  souJi  with  fire. 
Then  Carbon  niah^d  to  amorous  Lime*s  euibraoe ; 
And  Lune  unslacked  flew  from  ends  of  «paoe. 
Tin  leap'd  to  life;  then  nobler  Gold,  and  lh«n 

Came  Oxy^ren^  and  all  that  enda  in n* 

Combined  Affinities  combineil  anew  : 

And  from  tlieir  mixM  embrace  Albtiraen  grew. 

^is  Seas  that  stamp  their  image  on  tlie  Lund  ; 
And  types  of  Life  are  set  by  Ocean's  hand. 
There  is  the  mBtrix  whence  all  heinji^  come, 
And  ail  that  walks  or  H'wn  in  earlier  timed  has  swum. 
So  sharks  move  freely  till  they  come  to  land. 
Then  change  to  seals  when  first  they  feel  the  mnd  ; 
And  what  was  fin  before  becomes  a  hand. 
From  form  lo  form  the  swift  mutations  range. 
And  changed  conditions  ever  work  n  cliange. 

Close  to  the  cuttle- fisb,  a  wondrous  fry, 
Adapted  to  their  ink-bag«  sea-pens  lie  ; 
The  fossil-fish  keeps  well,  its  ink  nins  clear 
To  our  own  dsys  beyond  the  miLlionth  )'ear : 
And  that  same  ink,  with  which  we  now  retrace 
The  fadetl  features  of  the  sepia  face, 
ililudded  the  oceans  of  a  by-gone  race. 
Limned  by  the  limbs  they  lost  they  now  supply. 
From  their  own  death,  their  immortality* 
And  through  sucli  s|ioits  live  on^  in  Timers  de»pttv; 
Like  Waller's  eagle  or  Unhappy  White. 

Electric  shocks  wore  part  of  Nature's  plan  : 
Evolving  Life  tlie  rapid  currents  ran. 
To  fonn  the  Monad  first,  and  last  majestic  Mutu 

Man  was  not  ulways  all  Man's  pride  could  wish  ; 
I  wsft  u  grampus  once,  and  you  a  fish. 
As  frtsh  developements  evolve  onr  Hha|>es, 
We  swim  like  sea-calves,  and  we  diimh  like  apes. 
The  sacnim  tapers  at  its  own  «weei  will ; 
We  once  bad  tHils — 0*C^nnell  Iuik  one  stilh 

Fire  was  the  lirst  of  thin|?s  ;  it  now  lif«  pent 
Beneath  the  mimniains  whence  h»  flumes  liuve  vent. 
A  spirit'fire  evolved  dl  earthlv  suites; 
Fire  was  the  first  of  things,  and  then  the  Futes, 
And  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Carbonates, 


iVhi$kttf -Drinker.  It  *9  all  very  well  talking  about  your  "  Vestigen 
of  the  Creation/*  but  I  've  swallowed  the  last  vestigee  of  my  creation 
of  ifrog,     Clivc,  take  pity  on  me  ;  the  bottle  stands  near  you. 

Everard  Clive.  Make  a  little  room,  my  boy,  and  I  11  soon  mix 
yaur  liquors*  As  Archimedes  said  to  king  Hiero,  AtU  ^t  w6v  (tt^j^, 
mi  rnv  y^i»  Kiinfao — '*  Give  me  standing  room^  and  I  *11  stir  the  gin/' 

Hhiskeif* Drinker.  Gin  —  don't  talk  of  gin.  Do  you  think  your 
juniper  has  power  to  make  me  forget  my  allegiance  to  barley  f — 
GriiDgibber,  don't  you  smoke  ? 

tGrimgihher,  No.  I've  clouds  enough  in  my  profession,  without 
blowing  any  myself*  But  don't  let  me  interfere  with  the  weeds  of 
other*.  Widows'  weeils  are  the  only  ones  which  a  man  is  justified 
in  disturbing. 
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Bvia  ivoiect  tne  ^om  tBI^ 
d  wM  Cviyk;  titoft  '-  the  man  who 
KraanBB,  Mirih^ciiii,  sod  spoils,  but 
m  md  m  UiaHjiiiiL'* 
Mfftiif  Mid  Mfilring  loj^elher  to  b« 
■f  bo^  tij  tkii  Viiginui  ?     It  mu 

tf  it  'i  food  far  much,  it  'a  the  only 
ftifi  mmA  Wat  Kb  caiBt  Iroai  l£ift  qoarter  for  a  long  while. 
w  mm^im^  bat  liaiMr  mtd  ^iirinTitinii  about  that  dirty  rail- 
»af  aac%  «iick  ihej  «  ^T^V  ^  P*>^  ^"^  ^^^i^  pockets* 
^  1»  thes  t    %  ife  piDcr  tliat  pfejed  betWe  Mo&es,  I  be- 
■ft  if  jariliBe  wwm  done^  tnaA  »me  ciMntr7  ronder  would  be 
r  vj  afvm  caaMbjncBu     It's  eriiiendT  InsJi  onginallj ;  the 
mt  ilwws  1^  if  j««  ni  bat  ipeik  it  properly,     fs  it  not 
iF    Aai  vte  ever  head  af  a  country,  or  a  man  either, 
■■r  beg^  widi  aft  O,  du  w«so*t  bj  rights  Irish  ? 
W.  OTalkcile,  I  soppote,  is  an  instance. 
And  wbo  doabu  it }     And  it  *9  the  French  that 
mmm^  af  it.    Am^  diej  makii^  the  people  call  it  Tahiti, 
t  tbe  O,  to  ilai^iiii  i    its  Irisb  origtn?    It 's  like  robbing  u» 
^  Ceha  of  oar  tidcMiecda. 
anard  Gfac.  Tbe  Ovgon  qaestion  has  certainly  one  Irish  mark 
il^  that  af  V^Hg  tctt  ripe  for  a  row.     Has  any  one  heard 
Imb  dw  otiMT  Bde  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Ves ;  maicof  roy  distinguished  friends  among 

\  at  GlMTlotte  College  correspond  with  me.     They  send 

" '  priae-poems,  and  other  efflorescences  of  Virginian 


Emermrd  CBme,  Priafr-poema !  What  in  the  world  are  their  prixe- 
poona  b'ke  f     la  /tn  Caow  a  specimen  ? 

Trurri£mg  BacMor*  Oh  dear,  no.  They  are  all  martial  lays. 
The  ••  OoccTFATfOK  OP  THE  Orbgon  "  was  the  last  subject, 

Femwmm,  A  tomewhat  premature  triumphal  ode  that.  They  haven't 
o€Cirpied  the  Oregon  yet,  nor  are  they  likely  to  succeed  in  doing  ao 
in  a  Dttrry.  Bat  what  do  they  write  about  it  ?  Have  you  a  aped- 
men? 

Tr  at  tiling  Bachchr.  Yes.    This  is  the  Prisce  Ode.     It  is  Muppoacd 
to  be  chautited  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  by  the  bands  of  i 
ters  from  tJie  various  stntes.     It  is  rough,  but  energetic 
H'^huketf- Drinker,  Let  me  see  it.     Is  it  set  to  irtusic? 
Travelling  Bachelor.  Yes  ;  but  the  American  music   is  like 
New  World  itself,  always  on  a  grand  scale.     The  accompaniment  I 
••  intensely  national. 

mn.  Somewhat  nasal,  I  suppose,  then.     But  what  Englidi 

II  Jt  run  to? 

ke^'Drinhr,  *'  Kate  Kearney  "  will  suit  it ;  at  least  so  I  ihfnlr. 
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from  the  glimpse  I  have  h«d  of  it.  Who  will  give  us  the  Yankee 
Prise  Oregon  Song  ?  Who,  like  Sempronius,  hjs  **  ^  voice  for 
war  ?  ** 

Fcnmam,  Sing  it  jourself.  You  found  out  the  tunc :  we  will  lis- 
ten, and  try  to  find  out  the  sense. 

Whiskt^Drinktr  {nngs) — 

LAV8  OF  THE  OREGON  SQUATTERS. 

*Tijt  we  diat  h^ve  leTt  AJaliMEUi, 
Elarb  arrayed  like  a  primitiTe  palmer. 

With  hand  ou  the  rifle. 

That  is  not  a  trifle, 
And  the  bowie-knire— am^t  it  a  ohjumcr  ? 

We*re  genu  aa  if  come  Iram  ArkaoMa, 
Pikers,  and  gunners,  and  lanoenu 

We  're  democrat  ddgi. 

That  «ril]  go  the  whole  hcga. 
And  each  tuad  for  hii  own  like  a  man^  tinw 

We  come  from  the  uld  Imliaiia, 
At  hot  B9  a  lighMd  hawmah. 

The  BritJiher  nmt 

Shall  soon  be  kicked  ont. 
As  by  Jaoksoo  from  JjouiaiAna. 

And  we  *re  finm  the  woods  of  Keuiuckj, 
So  gallaikV  and  nficff  and  plucky. 

Let  the  ConspaDy'a  tpiea 

Look  out  for  their  eyes. 
For  there  ^  {^oogen  agog  from  Keutudcy. 

We  *re  ptlgrimi  from  fair  Massadliusettt. 

Vou  frhould  worship  the  print  that  our  shoe  attti 

We  *U  take  a  firm  stand 

On  our  own  promised  Und, 
And  wander  no  more  like  those  Jew  aela. 

We  're  a  missiofi  sent  here  frotn  liiatmiri. 
To  teadb  gospel  and  trial  hv  jury* 

We  're  come  to  patch  hoiei 

In  the  Indian  soalsj 
And  lo  send  them  upstaiis,  we  axsitre  ye. 

And  we  *ve  oome  a  long  way  from  Ohio» 
Where  our  chalks  hare  nm  up  to  the  tky,  oh ! 

\l''e  *U  waah  out  our  smaUs 

In  the  WiUaroette  £dk. 
And  the  Britisher *s  claim  la  my  eye,  oh  ! 

Ohio!  Oh e  Jam  gatU  est!  Why,  there  is  a  verse  for  every  state, 
going  alphabetically  downwards  to  Wisconsin,  But  it 's  too  long, 
it's  a  tnirsty  »ong.  It  ought  to  have  a  good  chorus^  to  give  the 
linger  the  chance  of  a  refreahing  draught,  while  tlie  rest  of  ^e  com- 
pany take  up  the  burden. 

Travelling  Bachelor,  That  allusion  to  the  Jkws  in  the  I^fassachus- 
tU  stanza  is  very  remarkable.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  refers  to 
the  theory  of  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  being  discovered  in  America, 

' '  Drinker,  You  don't  say  so  >     What !  ten  more  tribes  of 

Jiv  (I  up  ?     What  glorious  news  !     Won't  somebody  I  know 

be  among  them  in  no  time  j 

Grimgihber,  Suppose  ten  new  tribes  of  Jews  kave  been  found, 
what  have  they  to  do  with  your  friend  ? 

Wkuke^' Drinker,  Is  t  what  he  has  to  do  with  them?  Maybe  he  *ll 
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fad  a  Jew  among  them  that  will  discount  a  bOl  for  him.    He  hat 

oJnvilai  the  :^  »  okd  tribes  loDg  ago. 

&^mni  Chte.   I  wish  you  luck,  and  a  pleasant  voyage.     Mean- 
while, help  m€  ihrougli  a  Transatlantic  melody.    Pitch  me  the  air  of 

(The  Whlakef-Ihrink^  playi  tha  time  of  Yankee  Doodle  with  the 
tongt  bdJi  fthoveL     Clive  liilgBJ 
ir»nkee  Doodle  wanU  a  ttate, 

S0i<li  v'-^mp  '^4:j>;.%ttt>r?p  iti  it  ttnigfaty 
And  qoietlj  aDiiezes. 

Yankee  Doodle,  ]>oodle  Do^ 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ! 
He  can  do  the  Britiahen, 
Aud  Mexicans  Mi  handj 
Canada  *•  a  pleasant  ^aoe, 

Sola  Galifomia: 
VaaJtee  Doodle  wan  It  them  all. 
But  first  be  criht  a  domer, 

Yankee  Doodle,  Doiidli;  Do, 

Yftoke«  Doodb  Dandy ! 
U«  €&B  do  th«  Britishers, 
And  MezicBJis  to  handy. 
Yankee  Doodle  went  to  sleep 
Among  hit  hilla  of  parceb ; 
Prerident  Polk  he  sdrred  bfni  up. 
And  oo^ed  hit  udl  so  iriBrtiaJ^ 
X^±e^  Doodle,  DtK^dle  Dis 

Yankee  Doodle  Dattily 
He  can  do  ihe  Britishers, 
And  Meticsna  to  handy. 
General  €at«  h«  tnade  a  speech, — 

Afdk€rcaU«d  it  splutter, — 
He  wmmt  he  "d  tear  the  British  Jack, 
And  wipe  it  in  the  gtittitr. 

Yankee  DcxHile,  DcMjdle  Do^ 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  ? 
He  can  dti  tbe  Dritiihers, 
And  M«!3tlcans  so  handy, 
Jabea  Hotian  took  an  cmeh) 

By  the  LMitg  Jingo 
Cttha  toon  »lmll  l>e  tmr  own. 
And  to  thall  St.  Domingo. 

Yonke*?  D,>odJo,  Doodle  Do, 

Vaiik«>e  ]>ood]e  Dandy 
He  can  dn  thu  Britis^hi'm^ 
And  Mexicant  to  handy. 
Yankee  has  Mime  yub\k  works, — 

WeU  he  may  parade  them  ; 
English  money  paid  for  aIJ, 
And  IH&h  lati4>ur  itiado  cheDi. 
Yanki^  Do<Klle,  Do<^le  £Kh 

Vt^nkee  Doodle  Dandy  I 
He  diti  do  the  Britisheni, 
And  Afexicnns  so  handy- 
Then  hey  for  Yankee  DoodJe*8  luck, 

And  for  AnQtiatatioii 
Hey  for  Yankee  Doudle^i  pluck, 
And  for  Repudiation  I 

Yankee  Docid^e^  DixMlle  Do, 

Vatikve  DodHilUt  Dandy ^ 
^pd  hey  for  Shirry  t/i!>til€>r  too, 
AlJnt-julep,  and  peach- brandy! 
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Travelling  Bachelor,  That  is  hardly  fair,  Clive.  There  la  really  a 
deep  vein  of  fine  poetic  feeling  in  the  Aroericans.  1  will  repeat  you 
some  stanzas  that  I  think  very  noble. 

I  lave  thee^  mighty  Tnui«atlafitic  Und  ! 

And  fe&d  the  ^ant  future  of  thy  fit«a, 
I  love  the  wondroui  harmoniiinK  band^ 

Tlial  Haka  the  Southern  with  ihe^ — 
Fcwman.  folvent  State** 

Traz€lfing  Bachelor,  Lund  of  the  fair-faced  maid  and  wild  racoon. 
Land  of  the  bow  ie- knife  and  fauttli;«s  trigger. 
Land  of  the  gloriouii  flag  of  Start  and  i$lri|>ea, 
The  only  thing  that  *ft  striped — 

except  a  nigger ! 

ngibber.  You  make  him  conclude  his  pleadings  for  Amerioi 
after  the  old  fashion,  with  a  Protestando. 

Fcnman,  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  Dutch  blood,  which  some  of  the 
New-Yorkers  boast  runs  in  their  veins,  would  show  a  little  more 
infiuence  on  the  spirit  of  Transatlantic  politics.  The  bltistentig,  ra- 
pacious tone  of  the  public  organs  of  the  United  States  does  little 
credit  to  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  the  English  either.  We 
have  hitherto  employed,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  worthier  tone.  I  hope 
we  shall  keep  it  up.  I  will  give  you  something  on  our  side  of  the 
question. 

A  fearleM  stand  on  ill-got  land 
fa  what  a  rogue  may  nmke  ; 
And  handii  unjust  may  stoutly  Inist 

The  I  word  for  glory  *a  soke. 
By  brow  of  brass  and  heart  of  steel 
Are  grasping  scoundrels  known  ; 
The  roan  that  plays  the  nc»blesi  part 
WiU  timpfy  hold  bis  own. 

To  let  your  sway  take  headlong  way, 

Unchecked  hy  shame  or  siti  ; 
To  deem  nought  done  till  d I  is  won 

That  force  or  fraud  can  win. 
Are  *^  shadows,  not  ttibatantial  things.** 

A  belter  pride  it  shown 
in  bemg  merely  firm  and  fair; 

And  holding  Just  your  own. 

That  often  Might  has  vanquislted  Eiglit, 

I5  now  a  thrice- told  tale* 
Hut  there  *s  a  word  altovfji  the  ft«vt»rd 

Shall  innke  the  Rigbt  prevail. 
*Ti6  they  who  think  befnre  ihuy  strike, 

And  strike  for  Right  alone, 
AJake  good  their  claim  to  death te«  fame. 

And  alfvays  hold  their  own. 

Then  let  them  think  that  we  shall  thriuk, 

Because  we  calmly  stand. 
If  war  must  be,  right  soon  wiU  we 

Unteflcl)  them  sword  in  hand. 
And  let  iliem  Iwwist  their  force  for  fight  — 

That  fif^ht  tliey  can  they  've  shown, — 
But  so  can  we,  and  so  tt^Ul  we. 

Before  we  yield  uiir  own, 

Traveliittg  Bachelor,  Still  I  own  1  like  America.  My  dibtingui&lied 
Cwrcspon^lents  there— 

Grimgilfher.  Pray,  ii\i\  is  your  evidence  all  hearsay?  Or  were 
uh)    ver  in  America  ? 
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to  be;  bat  I  Ml  no  farther  than 
over  Hmnbddt's  line,  if  certain 


A  ii»ph  oa.  a  1^, j 

WiA  a  BmvLl  i 
Hai  ««■  anr  heut,  bodi  ckild  and  I 


Bai  ««■  anr  heut,  bo 

Aad  fim^  btnni  it 

EbrteilcEialMdtlM 


I  hi^  and  bold, 
Aad  fioaad  m  home  at  dirtant  there. 


L  Hbnad  that  loring 

1  oat  the  chain. 


I  tamed  bit  tfeept,  hat  not  my  heart, 
And  hied  me  home  again. 

Fraaaa.  What,  a  ladj  in  the  case  ?  Ay,  that  always  leads  men 
into  Transcendentalism.     It  gave  sie  my  yiew  into  the  Ideal. 

Errrard  CGre.  Your  lay  is  for  the  Lady-Love  afar.  I  '11  give  you 
oae  that  will  suit  your  fair  one,  if  she  b  within  the  limits  of  the  two- 
penny post. 

Grimtgibbrr,  Twopenny  post  no  longer.  You  forget  Rowland  Hill. 
Say  wi&in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act. 

Errrard  CGie,  Pot  it  so,  if  you  please ;  though  it  is  not  a  very 
complimentary  classification.  But  you  shall  hear  "  ha.  Belle  Caro- 
line." The  air  is  Peninsular.  I  wish  Spanish  airs  suited  my  mouth 
as  well  as  Spanish  chesnuts. 

SONG.— CAROUNB  TELL  ME  TRULY. 

Caroline,  tell  me  truly, 

What  mean  those  smilet  on  me  ? 
Come  to  the  Spa  at  Beolah, 

I  *11  treat  you  all  to  tea. 
Send  your  little  listers 

Out  of  light  to  pUy. 
Say  your  feet  have  bUiteriy 

And  sit  by  me  all  day. 

Omnibuses  are  leaving 

The  Elephant  every  hour. 
Railroads  are  receiving 

All  who  come  in  their  power. 
I  've  a  gingham  umbreUa, 

So  never  mind  the  rain. 
Call  me  your  dearest  follow. 

And  come  by  an  early  train. 

Caroline,  you  *re  so  handsome, 

You  've  made  me  sigh  all  night ; 
Mv  chest  requires  expansion  ; 

My  waiitooat  's  grown  too  tight. 
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StiJT«7  gro^em  vt  tbady. 

And  Sarwood  lawns  ftre  filr  ; 
So,  mj  ftdored  joiuig  ImAj^ 

Ijet  *s  go  and  take  tbe'air. 

Then  at  «re  rctxtminf . 

As  &IoD{c  the  road  we  craep  ; 
Gaslffrhls  round  db  boTDii^, 

Half  the  part  j  ukep  ; 
We  'U  sit  nest  to  each  «»tli«r. 

And  calk  tbe  long  day  o*er. 
And  bope  jonr  &t£cr  and  nuHber 

Will  aak  Dae  in  at  tiie  door 

Grimgibher^  Can  love  be  talked  about  in  an  Irishman's  preaence, 
and  he  be  silent?  Will  not  the  Whiskkv-Dr inker  quote  us  some 
case  in  point,  of  how  he  broke  his  heart  for  some  Kathleen  or 
Norah? 

Wkiskcy^Drinkrr,  By  my  safe  conscience,  were  I  to  tell  you  every 
time  I  have  broken  ray  heart,  I  should  keep  you  here  till  St.  Patrick's 
cUj  in  the  aflemoon.  With  my  countrymen  'tis  *'an  Irisbouui's 
heart  for  the  ladies.**  Shall  I  tell  you  of  something  a  little  mare 
important,  of  how  I  nearly  broke  my  neck^  and  really  broke  my 
teeth? 

Everard  Clivc,  Oh  !  shame  oti  thee,  thou  uogallant  Hibernian  !  I 
am  tempted  to  fire  at  you  Canning's  joke  of  "  Curius  Dentatus/' 
What,  are  teeth  more  important  than  hearts  ? 

GrimgibbtT,  Yes.     It 's  more  difficult  to  wear  false  ones. 

Feuman,  Let  us,  however,  hear  the  story.  Was  it  a  fox-hunt  or  a 
steeple-chase  ? 

WhiMketf-Tyrinker,  Why,  it  was  a  chase  without  a  steeple,^—^  race 
without  a  winning-post.  But,  if  you  mean  to  hear  it,  fill  your  glasses 
first,  and  let  me  have  the  big  tumbler  yonder.  It  *s  hard  enough  not 
to  be  able  to  smoke  while  one  talks ;  but  a  good  sup  is  always  al* 
lowable  at  the  full  stops,  and  a  half-sip  at  the  semicolons.  Reach 
me  the  stirrup*cup,  then,  before  J  mount.  And  now  Everard,  ray 
boy,  give  me  a  fair  start,  and  don't  let  them  be  interrupting  me. 
Thank  you — that  will  do.  I  *m  fairly  off.  It  liappened  in  Ireland, 
d'ye  see ;  and  it  was  the  year  of  the  Bill. 

Grimgihher,  What  year,  and  what  bill? 

Whiskey  Drinker.  Why  the  year  of  the  Emancipation,  to  be  sure. 
What  bill !  is  it  what  bill  ?     Did  ever  any  one  hear — 

Ciive,  Of  a  year  without  one? 

Frnman,  Especially  about  Christnias. 

Whnkey  Dnnker,  There  now.  Give  me  another  start  and  let 
there  be  silence  on  the  standhouse  unless  you  want  me  to  put  wisps 
in  your  mooths  or  shut  my  own  tip  altogether.  It  fpas  the  year  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  month  was  July.  The  **  Rhetoricians'  Farewell/' 
u  the  annual  dinner  of  the  head-class  at  Clongowes  W(KK)-^-our 
Ifiih  Elon^ — was  called,  was  celebrated  on  no  less  distinguished  a 

rthan  Tara  Hill,  some  twenty  miles  aw^ay  from  the  College,  We 
,  the  journey  easily  by  rising  very  early  and  baiting  and  break* 
ftiittig  ut  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Suromerhill,  which  was  half-way 
between  us  and  **  Tara  of  the  Kings."  A  select  few  of  us  who  were 
tnoutiied,  and  rather  well  mounted,  I  apprehend,  rode  in  front  of  the 
expedition.  Next,  in  a  spring  van,  and  especially  engagefl  for  the 
<>Ccision,  came  the  band  oi  the  Kildarc  Militia,  playing  up  like  May* 
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boys  everything  they  could  think  of  the  whole  tlayj  from  Malbrook 
to  Moll  Roe  in  the  morning.  It  would  do  your  hearts  good  to  §ee 
the  wonieo  and  children  running  out  of  the  cabins  by  the  roadside, 
and  clapping  their  hands  and  screeching  a  thousand  wonders  at  the 
trombone.  The  men,  at  the  end  of  every  tune,  used  to  get  some^ 
thing  to  moisten  the  wind  instruments.  Paddy  Fit^patrick,  the 
Kent-buglefj  a  universal  favourite 

^*'  Qyo  nan  solerdctr  alter 
j£re  ciere  viros^  Bacchumquc  aocendere  caatii,** 

used  to  wait  till  the  wheel  of  the  van  got  into  a  rut,   and  then  he 
tossed  off  the  tay-cup  without  spilling  a  drop.     The  bassoon   man, 
one  Daniel  Dclaney,  had  some  half-dozen  of  his  reeds  reduced  to 
smith reens  during  the  day.    Dan  said  *'  it  was  all  in  the  regard  of  the 
jotvlihig  ;  *'  but  the  real  reason  was  much  stronger.     After  the  musi- 
cian:^,  came  in  '*a  long,  long  line,"  the  main  body,  or  car-borne  heroes 
of  the  party,  and  a  large  provision  van,  well  horsed  to  keep  the  pace^ 
brought  up  the  rear.     We  dined  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of 
Ollamh  Fodhla  and  Brian  Boru.   Several  hundreds  of  the  neighbour- 
ing population  looked  on  at  our  manceuvrcs  at  a  polite  distance — the 
>  poorest  of  the  Irish  have  a  something,  call  it  what  you  will,  a  natu- 
[w  delicacy,  or  potik'SAC^  about  them,  which  forbids  them  from  dis- 
I  turbing  a  family  party  over  their  meal,  or  a  jolly  one  over  their  liquor 
Well,  we  eat,  and  sent  the  fragments  to  those,  God  help  them !  who 
wanted  them  bad  enough ;  and  we  drank  till  we  left  very  little  to 
distribute  in  any  quarter  whatsoever  ;  and  we  made  speeches  about 
everything,  social,  moral,  political*  and  even  national,  from  Dan's 
health  to  Johnny  Power's  the  distiller's,  from  the  Bishop  of  Meatb'i 
to  the  memory  of  Brian  Boru. 

«  But  never  does  Time  trsvel  £Mt«r 
Thuii  when  hU  way  lies  uncmg  flow«rt/* 

We  must  rise  earlier  than  most  of  us  felt  at  all  inclined*  for  more 
than  twenty  Irish  miles  after  dinner  through  a  peaceable  country, 
and  not  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  was  no  joke  to  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  an  Irish  party  most  of  whom  were  remarkably  young,  and  a 
few  of  the  youngest  had  to  do  the  thing  in  the  saddle.  Pat  Fits- 
patrick  sounded  the  reveille.     We  rose  and  sung  in  solemti  chorus 

"  The  harp  tli&t  once—" 

I  forget  whether  we  did  not  sing  it  inntc  ;  and  we  started  for  Sum* 
merhill,  where  we  arrived  about  sunset,  the  cavaliers  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  An  old  woman  had  remarked  at  Tara,  as  we 
mounted,  that  ''some  young  gentlemen's  spurs  weren't  made  for 
nothing,  and  some  of  them  again  didn't  want  any/*  We  took  tea 
at  Summerhill.  The  Kildares  played  up  by  commaiid  from  heaiU 
quarters,  *'  Paudheen  O'Raffertv/'  and  *'  The  Girl  1  left  behind  me/* 
to  please  tl*e  landlord "s  pretty  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  tmur* 
ried  and  settled,  the  Lord  be  praised!  and  so  again  we  sallied  forth 
rejoicing.  Little  did  two  or  three  of  us,  as  we  kissed  hands  to  the 
loiUes  of  Suuinu'rhill,  and  bent  to  our  saddle-bows  in  acknuwledg- 
inent  of  their  *'  purty  behaviour/*  think  what  was  before  us,  and  tliat 
not  far  off.  Nothing  of  particular  note  occurred,  as  we  cjmteretl 
for  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  town  on  our  homeward  road,  eiccpt  a 
Hying  leap  taken  by  one  young  gentleman  over  an  am  laden  with 
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oy filer-pant) jer 8,  which  met  him  sideways  at  a  sharp  turn,  and  which 
he  cleared  cleverly,  to  his  own  delight  hb  well  as  iluit  ol*  his  horse 
and  companions.  Then  one,  or  two  matches  cnsfmlAcf  took  place 
along  the  road^  till  at  last  the  majority  grew  tired  of  flat  racing. 
'•  Sovereign  sweepstakes  from  this  to  home/'  shouted  out  the  great- 
est devilakin  of  the  party,  not  exceptinj^  the  nag  that  bort*  him. 
•*  Done !"  said  half-a-dozen  of  us ;  and  we  were  started  nbout  four 
miles  from  the  College,  And  now  for  the  names  of  the  horses  and 
the  colours  of  the  riders.  Dandy  was  a  fine  horse,  and  he  knew  it. 
So  did  L  He  was  a  dark  bay  without  a  white  spot  on  his  body, 
barring  one  on  his  forehead  like  a  star,  and  another  over  hia  left 
nostril  like  anything  aristocratic  you  wish  to  compare  it  to.  His 
bone  was  o1[  the  stoutest^  and  his  blood  of  the  best  three  quarters  in 
the  cxiuntry*  I  had  turned  eighteen  as  well  as  I  can  calculate,  and 
rode  about  ten  stone,  saddle  and  bridle*  We  were  well  matched  to 
go  at  anything  from  a  pound  wall  to  the  roof  of  a  country  cabin,  with 
very  little  in  reason  to  stop  us  when  our  blood  was  up.  JMa&ter  Ko- 
bert  was  a  raw-boned  grcy^  with  a  switch  tale  that  the  flies  dare  not 
come  within  a  mile  of.  He  was  a  wild,  rakish-looking  brute,  that 
showed  far  more  breeding  than  feeding,  although  he  was  not  sleep- 
ing in  his  stall,  you  may  be  sure,  when  the  corn  was  thrown  into 
the  mange r«     He  was  altogether 

^^  A  »iglit  for  aportaman*«  eye 
Along  a  lLH»ld  declivity^*' 

or  any  place  else  where  hounds  would  go.  On  his  back  was  a 
County  Dublin  boy  that  could  ride  like  a  Numidian.  There  was  a 
chesnut  mare  called  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mill/'  from  the  County  Meath, 
that  had  pride  and  devilment  enough  in  her  for  a  Field-Marshal  on 
parade ;  and  a  black  one,  bred  on  the  Wick  low  hills,  named  after 
Dick  Turpin*8.  The  other  two  were  not  particularly  remarkable, 
but  they  were  good-looking^  and  were  well  spoken  of,  especially  by 
their  riders.  They  did  not  score  one,  however,  for  they  fell  at  the 
£rst  fence  ofi*  the  road>  and  had  their  interests  in  the  race  thus  early 
provided  for.  We  had  no  posts  along  the  course  to  tell  us  the  way 
we  should  go.  We  were  to  pick  our  steps  as  nicely  as  we  could ; 
•*  ttraight^a-head "  was  the  word;  and — who  you  know — ^was  re- 
quested to  hang  on  to  the  hindmost.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  but  there  was  plenty  of  light  to  enable  ua  to  see  the  towers 
of  the  College  in  the  distance.  The  four  of  us  who  took  the  first 
ditch,  although  we  had  only  the  breadth  of  the  road  for  a  run  at  it, 
went  over  flying.  The  **  Maid  of  the  Mill "  got  over  first.  Her  rider  was 
as  bold  as  Young  Lochinvar,  and  handled  his  bit  of  blood  as  properly. 
Away  he  shot  a-head,  mentally  ejaculating,  no  doul>t,  that  "  they  'd 
fleet  steeds  that  would  follow  f"  But  we  did  for  all  that,  and  came 
up  w^ith  him,  too,  before  The  Maid  took  him  over  the  second  affair^ 
which  we  all  took  nearly  together.  Three  of  us,  most  certainly,  a 
parson  might  cover  with  his  surplice,  as  we  popped  into  the  mea- 
dow just  as  light  and  graceful  as  a  two  pair  of  polkas,  and  on  we 
went  at  and  over  and  through  Heaven  knows  what!  Dandy  took 
his  leaps  so  smoothly  that  you  luiglit  read  one  of  Dan's  speeches  on 
bit  back.  Black  Bess  could  not  live  the  pace  any  longer  as  we 
came  to  about  a  mile  o^  home,  and  her  rider  pulled  her  oC  Master 
Robert 9  The  Maid,  and  The  Dandy,  had  the  thing  ull  to  themselves, 
and  we  were  now  in  a  large  Jield^   of  some  thirty    or  forty   acret*, 


■  ^■r«BBur  unnagn^uui  we  looxea 
^itonT  Pliie.*     Hwrc  mgmin  we  were 
■ftfivHlsdlli^al^gtii  behind  J 
t  m  MmmJhmmd.    Urn  w^wmjb  did  that] 
ft  bmm  me  britigingl 
^epcfidiiig  upon  tiic-i 
wt  mms  m  tborougb-pAced 
and  Uiickneas  to  be  at  «1J 
kam  of  two  eviU,  so  we 
grty  the  preference.     I 
wm,  mad  tbt  he  showed 
■»  tf  ^^H«.    H  wmm  wmz  hm  wvm  st  k  brmyelj,  notwiih 
^  WfL  i^tmi^  ^id  fe  ivied  wcr,  and  rolled  again.     It  waj 
i  cn^  %«(  ii  Ie*  HrA«  ioi  wwk  to  do,  tJie  oqJ  J  difficajQ 


I 


i  KB  *  were  DOW  in  ponession  of  the 
EildMe  ood  MtatL      A  few 
bf  oa  m  bappjr  succe§sion, 
Immght  us  in  from  the 
We  were  now   going 
I  abandoned  for  ^eaj^ 
in.     It  wai  ffraas- 
of  turf  we  had  felt 
il  io  be  ae^  fee  h  wa^  half  a  mile 
iw;  mmmm^wmmmmjf  mil  bbwii.  and  there  was  a  Ha-Ha  I 
wA  Ae  mmiem^  sat  of  it  m  oor  tetdi,  at  the  end  which  sepa^ 
:  lavB  of  die  Gmle.     The  whole  of  the  boys 
I  it»  ond  the  toaatera  were  looking 
t  fifty  or  aiAty  yards  from 
thooghi  sUnck   os  that  we  had  not 
L  aa  jet.    We  had  oientioned  the  College  to 
1  of  ooch  a  possibility  as  two^  or  even 
op  maMw  U>tho  haU-door.    31)  companion  cried 
i  OB  the  ielt  whro  we  *re  over— ^bat  's  tJie  wining- 
■oOk*    AM  t%ift;  and  we  weot  ot  the  horrible  yawner.     The  hor&e 
■od  faecB  lor  oobo  niaatta  bcfiwe  gaUoping  quite  high,  but  ao  was 
,  Diodj's  Btt  waa  questionable  at  the  mo* 
1  the  foo  pcettv  well  taken   out  of  her*     It 
,  hooeig,  and  it  was  done*     There  was  not  an  inch 
3,  as  fir  aa  I  was  concerned,  not  a  leg  of  the  steed  or 
Three  wild  and  rapturous  hurrahs  of  the  boyi 
m  &oBt  wtiooaBOii  os  as  we  landed.      I  was  now  in  fronts  the  mare 
breathing  bard  upon  my  lell  flank.     It  was  all  very  well  talking  of 
the  first  tree  on  the  left ;  I  could  not  pull  in  that  direction  wititout 
running  the  chance   of  being  charged  and  overturned  ;    and   the 
mare  would  not  go  to  the  left  at  all.     She  was  obainate  fnrious^ 
and  bhndj  and  would  go  straight  ahead.     So  we  were  in  for  it.    The 
effort  to  pull  up  together  was  natural,  but  it  was  in  vain.     In  we 
went,  the  mare  without  let  or  hindrance,  through  the  large  oaken 
gateway^  which,  mind  you,  had  been  closed,  I  and  Dandy  through 
the  Gothic  window,  that  went  down   to  the  ground,  on   the  right- 
liand  side,    rooting  up  the  scraper  as  we  went  along.      In  the  tne/tf 
*^hich  followed  in  the  hall,  it  wai*  not  easy,  indeed  it  would  not  have 
t  safe  to  keep  our  saddles —  I  plunged  and   kicked  al>out  as  a 
\ 
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man  ought  always  to  do  in  a  close  fight.  The  horses  got  up  as  well 
as  they  could,  shook  themselves  furiously,  and  turned  round  for  the 
outer  world  again.  My  companion  was  sprawling,  and  looked 
exceedingly  bruised.  To  rush  out  after  Dandy,  who  was  flying 
over  the  lawn,  and  flinging  up  his  heels  in  defiance  of  capture — to 
doubt  as  I  rushed  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive^  after  such  an  escape 
—  to  thank  Heaven  for  its  mercy  to  one  who  deserved  it  so  little  — 
and  to  shout  out  "Stop  him  !"  took  less  time  on  my  part  than  it 
does  to  tell  you*  But  that 's  not  the  whole  of  the  affair  :  a  moment 
after  I  shouted  I  found  myself  looking  out  for  four  of  my  teeth 
on  the  gravel  opposite  the  hall -door.  Four  precious  teeth  were 
dispersed,  and  sent  upon  the  wide  world  for  ever  by  that  desperate 
^nalc  of  an  Irish  gallop. 

TravclUtig  Bachelor,  What  did  the  President  of  the  College  do  in 
the  matter  ? 

IVkukty^Drinkcr,   What  didn't  he  do,  would  be  a  better  question* 

Travelling  Bachelor,  He  gave  you  and  the  County  Meath  boy  a 
heavy  penance  for  your  mortal  sin,  I  suppose. 

Widike^' Drinker.  He  gave  us  absolution,  in  arti^uh  mortis,  as  he 
•tretcbed  out  of  the  window  over  the  door- way  ;  for  the  reverend 
father  considered  us  dead  and  buried^  as  we  flashed  through  under- 
neath« 

Travelling  Bachelor.  If  the  fighting  of  the  factions  be  not  an 
historical  illusion  voiir's  were  not  the  first  teeth^  Drinker,  with 
which  the  Irish  soil  had  been  sown. 

Whiskeif-Drinker.  You  're  quite  right.  Bachelor ;  nor  was  I  the 
first  Irish  Cadmus.  Father  lilathew,  however,  has  changed  most  of 
that ;  and  the  railroads  will  effect  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  he  gave 
us,  as  I  said  before^  absolution  in  arliculo^  and  that 's  why  I  am  here 
to  tell  the  tale*     After  all  this,  I  think  it  *s  some  one  else's  turn  to 

^  ventilate  his  voice  a  little.  Everard,  my  boy,  your  cigar  *s  just 
oat;  give  us  a  stave  or  two  before  you  light  another. 
Everard  CUve,  With  all  ray  heart.  But  first  let  me  brew  a  tum- 
bler of  tn ilk-punch.  We  can't  have  it  in  the  jolly  style  which  1  and 
the  Bachelor  remember  at  Cambridge  ;  we  've  none  of  Hardman's 
big  blue  bowls  here ;  but  I  can  extemporize  a  tolerable  mixture 
from  the  rum-bottle  and  the  milkpot.  So  put  the  little  saucepan 
on,  anil,  Grimgibber,  grate  some  nutmeg. 

tGrimgibStr,  Are  you  going  to  sing  about  nutmegs  ? 
Everard  CUve.  No  ;  but  I  shall  allude  to  a  beverage ;  and  I  like 
in  a  drinking-song  to  be  able  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
word  to  the  action.  Now  all  *s  ready  ;  so  prepare  to  imbibe  sweet 
Hriins,  and  make  your  accompaniment  with  your  glasses.  My  song 
11  about  the  Union,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Repeal ,  and  is 
in  tact  rather  matrimonial  than  political. 

A  siagk  manV  a  meteor  pale, 

A  single  Istt  a  moony  one  ^ 
So  come,  old  ct^met,  rpread  your  tall, 

Fkre  up,  and  join  the  Union  * 
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But  many  a  double  utar  looks  bail. 
And  finds  itself  a  spiicny  otie  ; 

Tliey  winli  to  he«v«n  ihey  never  bud 
Ftnrvd  np  and  jniiied  the  Union  I 
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We  roriag  lals,  like  planeU  gay, 

TbroQgli  night  will  bold  oommunion  ; 

And  in  oar  nun  and  milky  way. 
Flue  ap,  and  join  the  Union  I 

Omma,      We  ivrinr  lads,  like  planets  gay. 

Tkroo|pb  night  will  hold  oommunion^ 
And  in  oar  ram  and  milky  way 
Flue  ap,  and  join  the  Union  ! 

Trmw^Mm^  Bmcidor.  The  Whiskey-Drinker's  story  of ''  The  Teeth 
I  Wit  hAmil  bk"  admirably  exemplifies  the  aimless  energy  of  the 
Irk^  rhsf  tf  1  I  don't  wonder  at  the  Queen  keeping  away  from 
SBC^  a  wild  comtrr.    She  means  to  go  to  France  again  this  year. 

mimtn^DHmier,  IXm't  delude  yourself  into  dreaming  of  such  an 
I  —  miij  r  *Tis  the  Green  Isle  she 's  coming  to.  It 's  all  fixed,  and 
aK  fW  cerenonies  are  arranged.  Don't  I  myself  know  the  song 
^hit  *s  been  made  on  her  visit  already  ? 

Frmmmn.  Ob,  if  joa  know  the  song  made  on  her  visit,  the  visit 
Mwt  be  tme.  Let  os  have  the  song.  Convert  the  Bachelor  from 
btt  sia^piciops  of  ber  Jklajesty's  taste  for  potatoes  in  their  native 


It  most  be  the  last  song  to-night,  then. 

Emtriryi  CBrr.  Let  ns  have,  then,  the  **  bumper  at  parting " 
with  it. 

IV^Mr^Dirtiii^.  Tbe  last,  if  yon  will,  but  not  the  least.  Fill 
Tovr  clascs    accordingly,  and  hear   the  prophecy  of  the  Shan 

$ONG-.THE  QU££N*S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 
Air— ^  rW  Skmm  Vmn  Vauph.^^ 

Ah  !  vbo  M  on  the  my  f 

Sars  die  Shan  Van  Vaugfa, — 
Ah :  'who  is  on  the  Joy  9 

SaTi  die  Shan  Van  Vangfa. 
la  the  merry  month  of  Blay, 
Shem  be  hcfe  without  deUy  ; 
And  'twill  be  in  Dohlin  Bay, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa. 

Who  is  on  Dnnleary's  Sand  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa,— 
Who  is  on  Dunlesry's  Sand  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa. 
The  Queen  is  on  the  strand. 
With  Prince  Albert  in  her  hand. 
And  she  *H  bleis  our  own  green  land. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa. 

Afa !  wfao  will  meet  faer  tfaere  ? 

Says  the  Sfaan  Van  Vaugfa,— 
Ab  ! '  wfao  will  meet  faer  there  ? 

Says  tfae  Sfaan  Van  Vaugfa. 
On  the  Curragfa  of  Kildare 
*Tii  tfae  boys  will  meet  faer  there. 
And  tfae  girls  in  fine  repair, 

Says  tfae  Sfaan  Van  Vaugfa. 

And  wfao  will  lead  tfae  van  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa, — 
And  who  will  lead  the  van  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugfa. 
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If  there  'i  one  liefore  otild  Dan, 

Let  tilm  ft€p  oiic^  says  the  Shan, 

'Faith  !   I  *d  tike  to  see  the  man, 

SajB  the  Shan  Van  Vaugh, 

Won't  the  go  to  Tara*i  Hall  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vau^h. 
^'cs,  ahe  '11  g(J  to  Tara's  Hall, 

SavH  the  ishan  Van  Vaujtfh. 
We  '11  hnild  up  the  *)iild  wall  ; 
She  and  Dan  will  lead  the  h;tll  ; 
And  the  Harp  it  wuu*t  lung  smaJf, 

8mj9  the  Shan  Van  Vftugh. 

Will  she  wear  the  Irish  crowa  ? 

Saysi  the  Shan  V^an  Vaugh. 
Will  she  wear  the  Irish  crown  ? 

8ayi  the  Shan  Van  Vaui^. 
Ves  ;  *i  will  he  in  Litnerick  t<rwn, 
M'here  Suriifield  ipiined  renown, 
And  the  Trayty  was  pni  down, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vauj^h. 

Will  she  nl\  at  Darrynane? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vang^l^ 
Will  alie  call  at  Darrynane  ? 

Says  the  Shun  Van  Vaugli, 
Ves  ;  and  to  her  he;di;,h  we  'II  drain 
The  whiskey  and  channpagne, 
Sure,  she  won't  go  home  agnin 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vaugii. 
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rsEmv   art    Uuni,  broilier  ?    I   have 

watch'd 
Like  mariner^  yon  star, 
That  had  through  weary  midnights  led 

Aly  tboaghti  to  thee  afar  I 
I  hare  leased  on  its  beautyj  when 

AU  ndiantly  it  shone, 
Lnd*  when  overshadowed,  wept  in  think 
Such  lot  might  be  thine  own. 

Wbere  art  thou,  brother  ?  I  have  a^M 
The  btreie  of  summer  even, 

^'^hen  w;Lfting  to  tlie  witber*d  earth 
The  kiiidly  dew  of  heav'ji  1 

flit  winds,  that  echr»ed  back  the  word*, 
Bnm^ht  answer  none  to  tne  ; 
nd  this  weiik  heart  of  mine  h.ith  bled 
M'ith  saddened  love  for  thee  I 
n 


Could  tike 


'here  art  thou,  brother? 

sound 
Of  liKve  but  reach  thy  ear. 
To  i^hulden  thee  wiUi  dreams  of  joy 
Tu  4uell  each  rising  fear  ! 


MMiat  Idcssed  thoughts  would  come  to 
ilife. 

If  one  rememher'd  voice 
Could  whiiiper  all  ita  treasured  hopes  — 

How  would  the  soul  rejoii-e  ! 

WTiere   art   tliou,   brother  ?      Otir  old 
home 

II tut t  thou  e*eu  once  forgot, 
And  til  ink  ve  kindly,  a;*  of  yore^ 

f)r  that  itme-huiwur'd  *,jhU  ? 
The  bouKebold  fune  !  atfection  breathes 

Its  ferrent  prayVa  exuHj,  day, 
Fur  him  wlioi^  steps  are  nut  wit    I  n, 

Who  lingers  fat  away  ? 

Where  art  thou,  brother  ?    (lli  I  return 

To  tho»e  who  wait  thee  here  ; 
N<»  home  i&  like  the  early  one, 

Hiiwever  bright  elsewhere ! 
Unfurl  the  sails,  and  point  the  behu 

To  thine  own  white  cliff 'd  iiilp, 
Ciinie  Iwck,  my  Inrotber ,  eha^e  the  ttmra 

That  now  usurp  the  iirnile  ! 
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9EW  PICniEIAL  PCBUCATIONS. 

beMlj  i*  MTW  lying  ufKici  our 

t  kmmm  not  opoo  which  tu  bestow  our 

M^  fini  wandJ"    '^  Poeioa  and  Pic- 

t  JMt  fliHiKeJ,  which  U  renuirkftblr 

f  with  viudi  It  ittt  been  got  up,     Tiie 

' "  e,  and  the  paper  o(  the 

moreover,  with  de- 

rnutation,  which  have 

_  ivcrsiif  the  Dighefit  eminence.     It 

1 4Mt  m  wtdmoMt  of  gf«Ater  pictorial  merits 

■bdMoMnt.  The  drawings  by  Ores  wick. 

I  aiher%  whom  we  could  men- 

_         _      "^of  the  (ir«t  order 

We  wwU  tapedaJtf  itutioii  those  confided  to  Linton. 

i  mj  that  a  much  better  selection  of  poetry 

Mffr      Of  poems  that  approach  a  hi/<h 

lew,  and  thej  are  well  known»  and  have 

"^  iver  and  ore?  again  ;  while  of  the 

and  not  to  be  endured/*  there  ia 
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I  of  8ftm,^  by  Mr.  WelU^  is  a  book 
BMt  give  some  better  notice  of  it  to 
ere  dMCii|Aiao  can  tupptj.     The  work  of  Mr. 
KTieaof  letlen^  and compriics  the  detatU  of  iho 
in  Span,  one  recent  the  other  ondertaken  some  thre 
Ik  cBtbor  wbm  he  drew  op  hia  title  page,  was  froi  , 
t  to  hiwapIC     His  book  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  SpaniAli 
}  aiitk|iiltieiy  b«it  containa  lively  note««  on  the  road,  deacrip* 
I  of  the  mamiers  and  ca&toma  of  the  people^  and  notices  of  many 
imwkiii  ihinga  that  keep  the  reader  fast  to  the  volume  till   hr  but 
made  an  end  of  it.     The  attraction,  however,  which  drew  IM 
to   Spam,  was  the    monuments    and    memorials    of  Mora 
genius,  which,  to  the  lover  of  the  romantic  in  art,  render  Sj 
mo«t  interesting  country  in  Europe     The  reader  haa  an  opp*. 
of  perceiving  that  Mr.  Wells  id  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
ftyle  of  drawing  is  not  only  characteri2ed  by  fidelity,  but  l»v  i 
borate  mitmteness^-a  merit  highly  to  be  estimated  in  b 
tions,  especially  of  architectural  antiquities  which  are  suL,.;, 
whole,  but  which  are  likewise  exquisite  in  detail.     For  in^t 
the  reader  turn  to  the  plate  representing  the  facade  of  the  Cc>**»r^v^M 
San  Gregorio,  at  Valladolld,  and  decide  whether  Mr,  WelU'  descrip- 
tion, which  we  subjoin,  be  not  realised  in  every  particular.     Our 
author  observes,  "  The  gotliic  architecture,  like  the  Greek,  assumetl 
as  a  base  and  principle  of  decoration,  the  imitation  of  the  supposeit 

primitive  abodes  of  rudest  invention The  facade  of  the  College 

of  San  Gregorio  furnishes  an  example  of  the  Gothic  decoration 
brought  back  to  it^i  starting  point.  The  tree  is  here  in  its  state  of 
nature  ;  and  contributes  its  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  iu  hatidsfti) 
of  twig%  bound  together.  A  grove  is  repreRcntetl,  composed  of 
stripljiig  stems,  the  branches  of  some  of  which,  united  and  boand 
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Itogether,  curve  over,  and  form  a  broatl  arch,  which  encloses  the 
[door* way.  At  each  skle  is  a  row  of  hairy  savages,  each  hokling  in 
ne  hand  a  club  resting  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  other  an  armorial 
fciield*  The  intervals  of  the  sculpture  are  coveretl  with  tracery, 
representing  entwined  twigs,  like  basket-work.  Over  the  door  is  a 
stone  fourteen  feet  long  by  three  in  height,  covered  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
I  a  ^ound  of  wicker-work,  prodncing  the  efTect  of  muslin.  Imme- 
iiately  over  the  arch  is  a  large  flower  pot,  in  which  is  planted  a 
pomegranate- tree.  Its  branches  spread  on  either  side  and  bear  fruit, 
be<iides  a  quantity  of  little  Cupids,  which  cling  to  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  upper  part  they  enclose  a  large  armorial  escutcheon, 
with  lions  for  supporters-  On  either  side  of  this  design,  and  sepa- 
rated respectively  by  stems  of  slight  trees,  are  compartments  contain- 
ing armed  warriors  in  niches,  and  armorial  shields.  All  the  orna* 
menis  I  have  enumerated  cover  the  facade  up  to  its  summit,  along 
which  project  entwined  branches  and  sticks,  represented  as  broken 
off* at  different  angles/' 
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A1ICO    1>K    SANTA    UADIA. 


The  city  of  Burgos, — haw  declined  from  its  ancient  renown  as  the 
^::«|>ltal  of  Castile! — is  well  described  by  Mr.  Wells.  We  give  his 
"^icw  of  the  A I  CO  de  8anlu  Maria,  one  of  tht-  entrances  to  llie  city. 
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But  Burgos  owes  her  chief  attraction  to  her  cathedral,  which,  al- 
thiiugh  by  no  means  large,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in 
Europe,  We  wish  we  conhl  afford  room  for  our  author's  elaborate 
account  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  without  and  within  this  exquisite 
structure,  but  we  cannot  resist  giving  a  wood-engraving  of  a  portion 
of  the  sculpture  in  the  npxe,  and  that  part  of  the  deacriptioQ  which 
refers  to  the  principal  event  iUustrated. 

*"  The  centre  pleoe,  repreAenting  the  Crucifixion,  h  the  mm%  itriking.  The  up- 
per pan  ooDtaifiB  the  three  stiflFerers  in  front ;  and  in  the  tiackgrounct  o  variety  of 
buildings,  trees,  and  uther  smaller  object*,  supposed  to  be  at  a  Kreai  distance,  la 
the  foreground  of  the  lower  part  are  seen  the  officers  and  soldiers  employed  lu  ihe 
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execution  ;  a  group  of  femulea,  with  St.  John  supporting;  the  Virgin,  and  a  few 
Kpeic'tHtors.  The  cosviime,  the  l''xp^ea^iou,  the  syniinetry  of  the  figures^  all  contri- 
bute to  the  excellence  u(  thin  pieie  of  sculpture*  It  Mroutd  he  difficult  to  tfur{»ai»  the 
exquiwite  grace  displnyfd  in  the  iittitudes  and  flow  of  tlie  tlrttjK»ry  of  the  female 
group  ;  and  the  herculean  Itmh*  of  the  right-hand  ruhher,  ah  he  writhes  in  his  lor- 
tuii^rntd,  and  seems  reuiiy  tu  snap  tlie  cords  which  retHin  his  feet  and  arms, —  the 
figure  projecting  in  it»  en itrt*  omtuur  from  the  surface  of  the  Inic k aground,  pre- 
senu  an  admirable  model  o(  corpureid  expression  ajid  anatomical  detail. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  <a  tourist  like  our  author,  having  such 
an  object  in  view  as  in  cited  hh  pen  and  pencil,  would  suffer  himself 
to  forget  TuletJo.  or  ptTnitt  a  prohibilion  iVuni  visiting  Seville.  He 
ha»  furnished   us  with  view:*  oV  the  intfriors  of  the  cuthtilrals  of 
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Seville  and  Toledo; — these  magnificent  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architectare,  which,  although  unequal  in  size,  vie  with  each  other  in 
gorgeousness  of  embellishment.  Neither  have  the  rich  and  varied 
glories  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville  been  "  unimproved '' by  his  exact 
pencil.  We  give  the  Cloister  of  San  Juan  dc  los  Reyes  at  Toledo, 
and  the  portal  of  the  College  at  San  Telmo,  Seville,  not  because  they 
supply  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Wells*s  powers  as  an  artist,  but  that, 
with  the  two  preceding  wood-engravings,  they  furnish  a  specimen  of 
the  highly  creditable  manner  in  which  Air.  Gilks  has  transferred  the 
nineteen  drawings  entrusted  to  him.  Neither  is  Mr.  Starling  to  be 
less  commended  for  his  execution  of  the  ten  engraved  plates  with 
which  this  very  beautiful  and  attractive  volume  is  enriched* 


CLOISTCK   OF    BAN    JtJAK    DE    LOS    REY18,   TOLEDO, 


^"  The  chief  aitractiou  of  the  niin  of  the  cliurcli  of  San  Juan  de  Jof  Reyes  Is  iIm 
^^loiiter.  A  tmaU  quadrangle  is  stirrounded  by  an  ogival  or  pointinl  arcade,  en- 
^cked  with  all  tbe  ornament  iti&t  style  is  capaUle  of  rec'eiving.  It  end^iaet  a 
%BrdaD»  which,  teen  through  the  airy  web  of  the  tturroundiug  trscery,  must  have 
|»rodti«ed  in  this  tunny  region  a  churming  effect.  At  jireaent,  one  Hide  lieing  in 
*mo3  and  unroofed,  tU  communication  witU  tht»  other  three  haa  been  interrupted  ; 
^soA  whether  or  not  in  the  idea  of  preserving  the  other  »tdes  from  the  infection, 
their  arches  huve  boen  rlosed  neivrly  to  the  top  by  tbin  plEiwier  wiilU.  VVbutever 
«l*y  have  been  the  motive  of  thi>  arrangement,  it  an»wer»  the  useful  purpuse  of 
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eniic<"«lin|?  from  lb*  view  n  ^llen*  which  siirmoiints  the  cloister,  ihe  arch<*R  of  whidi 
would  neutralize  the  souvenirs  created  hy  the  re§t  of  ihe«cene,  since  ihey  announce 
a  far  different  epoch  of  art,  by  the  grievous  backsliding  of  taste  crinCLd  in  Uieir 
angular  form  and  uncouth  proportion*/' 


^0^^ 


^Ih:- 


u. 


D 


rOBTAL   OF    SAN'    TELMO,    SEVILLE, 


*»  The  CoUegre  of  San  Telroo,  fronting  t)ie  ChriBtJna-gardenR,  is  composed  of  two 
large  quadrangles^  behind  n  fa^tide  of  fire  or  aix  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  the  centre 
of  which  is  ornnmented  by  a  portal  of  very  elahorate  execution  in  the  pUittrgsco 
stvle.  The  architect)  Matiiui  de  Figitieroaf  baji  literully  crammed  the  three  stories 
in.'nh  carved  columnfi,  inscriptions^  balconies,  statues  titigle  and  grouped,  arcbr*i 
inedallions,  wreaths,  friezes,"" 


It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  extracts  that  Mr.  Wells  studiously 
shuns  the  use  of  technical  terms — a  piece  of  forbearance  and  good 
taste  which  he  has  exercised  throughout,  and  for  which  the  unartistic 
reader  must  thank  him  who,  in  dt'srriptivc  works  of  this  nature,  fre- 
quently feels  a  wiahto  call  upon  the  author  to  ''explMii  his  explana- 
tion.'* 
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Could  old  John  Rouse,  from  whose  bands  proceeded  the  most 
highly-finished  gems  of  the  art  of  iUumination,  as  practi^^  in  hid 
dnys^ — many  sped  mens  of  which  are  iti  11  preserved  in  our  colleges  and 
nattonal  libraries — could  that  pains-taking  manipulator,  we  say^look 
out  from  his  grave  and  examine  **The  Illuminated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer/' just  issued  to  the  world  by  Mr,  Murray,  and  "  The  IJlumi- 
nated  Sermon  on  the  Mount/'  and  "  Illuminated  Calendar/'  publish- 
ed by  Messrs,  Longmans,  he  would  marvei  at  the  skill  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  an  art  which  he  probably  brought  hiraaelf  to  believe  had 
been  brought  to  perfection  in  his  own  time.  But  when  he  came  to 
be  told  that  this  brilliancy  and  nice  admixture  and  blending  of  co- 
lour ami  gilding,  are  the  result  of  a  process  which  we  call  polychrome 
painting,  his  wontler  would  be  exchanged  for  incredulity  which 
would  with  difficulty  be  lessened  when  the  modus  operatidi  was  ex- 
plained to  him.  Neither  would  an  ordinary  amount  of  surprise 
possess  the  mind  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who,  about  seventy  years  ago,  in  his 
''Royal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England/'  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic such  a  notion  of  the  works  of  Rouse  and  others  as  certain  dingy, 
salmon-coloured  drawings  might  bestow.  No  small  surprise  would 
pervade  Mr.  Strutt  could  he  see  that,  now-a-days,  copies  of  the  pro- 
ductions upon  which  his  attempts  were  an  outrage,  can  be  produced 
and  re-produced  with  all  the  vividness  and  exactness  of  the  origiuals. 
''The  illuminated  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  is  one  of  the  roo«t 
beautiful  books  we  ever  beheld,  and  must  have  been  consummated 
with  immense  labour  and  at  a  vast  expense.  The  illuminated  titles, 
designed  by^  Owen  Jones,  are  splendid,  using  the  word  in  its  true 
sense,  and  every  page  has  a  border  of  a  different  invention.  All  of 
these  ornaments,  diversely  coloured,  show  the  utmost  elegance  and 
ingenuity;  and  the  book,  in  addition,  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
outline  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  with 
three  graceful  drawings  by  Mn  Horsley.  **  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  is  a  gorgeous  copy  of  that  divine  discourse,  and  forms  a 
small  volume  of  thirty  pages.  Here,  the  illuminations  form  the  bor- 
ders of  every  page,  and  are  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exquisite 
description.  They  are,  likewise,  the  work  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and, 
we  suspect,  have  been  put  forth  by  that  gentleman  to  show  the  ut- 
most he  can  do,  or  perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
done  in  this  way.  **  The  Illuminated  Cfalendar "  is  an  exact  fac- 
simile in  every  page  of  a  beautiful  manuscript  which  was  executed 
about  1380,  and  which  is  called  "the  Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Its  style  is  characterized  by  extreme  richness,  lightness  and  elegance. 
We  commend  this  beautiful  Calendar  and  Diary  to  such  ladies  alone 
aa  have  happy  remembrances  to  record  or  pleasant  anticipations  to  set 
down.  Vexations  and  disappointments,  or  envy,  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to^  must  not  sully  the  page#  of  a  book  like 
this. 

The  Baroness  de  Calabrella  has  collected  together  a  number  of  takt 
in  prose  and  verse,  composed  by  various  writers — herself  being  one 
— and  has  brought  them  out  under  the  title  of  *'  Haddon  Hall/'  in 
as  elegant  a  volume  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire  to  lay  on  a 
table.  We  are  told  that  the  Lady  Eva,  the  youthful  daughter  of  a 
peer,  is  celebrating  her  birthday,  which  is  to  be  commemorated  dur- 
ing a  space  of  six  days.     She  has  in  her  possession  twenty-four 
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drawings  by  the  gifted  Cattermole,  which  she  hands  succewively 
— one  or  more — to  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  the  party,  requesting  each 
to  invent  a  story  upon  the  materials  furnished  on  the  instant.  The 
tales  being  confessedly  written  to  the  drawings,  we  must  congratu- 
late the  several  writers  (with  one  exceptimi,)  on  the  success  with 
which  they  have  pertbmied  their  arduous  labours.  The  author  of 
'*  Adriani/*  (a  very  good  story  by-lhe-bye)  must  have  been  sorely 
perplexed  by  the  drawing  presented  to  him.  The  fat  Figaro,  or 
hardly  diminished  Lablache,  scarcely  looks  the  young  and  gallant 
outlaw.  "  Love  to  the  Rescue,"  by  Mr,  Bell»  the  author  of  the  ple^u 
sant  comedy,  **  JVIarriage,"  is  a  very  graceful  contribution  ;  and  "  Some 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Conquista*ior'*  contains  a  vigorous  sketch 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  The  lines  on  •*  Charles  XIL*'  are  spirited  and 
correct,  and  bid  us  hope  something  from  the  youthful  author.  Too 
great  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  admirable  designs  of^  Catter- 
mole, which  have  been  engraved  throughout  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  finish.     *'  Haddon  Hall"  is  a  very  captivating  volume. 


Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  pronounced 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  the  most  accommodating  novel  she  ever 
looked  into,  for,  said  she,  **  Wherever  you  open  the  book,  there  you 
find  them  discoursing  pleasantly  in  the  cedar  parlour/'  We  suspect 
that  the  old  lady,  before  she  said  this,  had  been  scribbling  away  at 
the  ''insane  root"  of  sarcasm;  but  it  may  be  truly  asserted  of  Mrs. 
Stone's  "  Chronicles  of  Fasihion,"  that,  open  them  where  you  will, 
you  will  light  upon  entertainment*  The  title  indicates  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which  have  beeu  gleaned  with  much  labour  and  re- 
search from  works,  which,  for  tiie  most  part,  are  only  to  be  sought 
in  our  public  libraries,  It  is  illustrated  with  many  portraits  of 
**  stars  of  iashion,"  who  have  shone  in  our  hemisphere  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  days.  We  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  con- 
fined for  space,  or  we  woidd  gladly  prolong  our  notice  of  this  mo«t 
amusing  7nl4ange  ;  but  if  the  reader  wish  to  know  more,  may  not  we 
say  without  speaking  it  irreverently,  "  Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Chronicles  P" 


The  success  which  has  attended  the  '*  German  Popular  Stories," 
■  translated  from  John  and  Willhelm  Grimm,  by  the  late  lamented 
^  Edgar  Taylor,  an{t  published  some  years  since,  has  induced  his  kins- 
man, Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  to  iisue  a  new  collection  from  the 
same  source,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  insertion  of  any  tales  which  have 
appeared  before  in  English.  The  studied  simplicity  and  artless  hu- 
mour of  the  originals,  have  been  excellently  preserved  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  is  evidently  no  ordinary  person.  These  tales  furnish  a  delight- 
ful treat  to  the  young:  and  we  know  some  old  youngsters  who  will 
relish  them  amazingly.  **  The  Hedghog  and  the  Hare"  is  the  most 
exquisite  thing  of  the  sort  we  have  read  for  a  long  while.  We  must 
not  forget  a  word  of  praise  to  the  iUustrations  by  Richard  Doyl& 
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As  Time  paM*d  in  tiif  oea«etess  oourae, 

Hi«  oikildren  one  by  one 
To  met  him  cum  ;  and  hni  appeared, 
Witt  vUtelf  itep  and  flowing  beard 

Hif  fekrlen  finibarn  son. 

A  siKniy  mantle  wa»  round  him  thrown. 
His  farow  was  bare  and  bold, 

So  proud  was  be  that  be  cared  fur  none ; 

He  spoke  in  a  bc»arse  and  hurried  cone. 
And  hi*  breath  was  &harp  and  cold. 

Pew  were  the  wordi  that  passed  be- 
tween 
Old  Time  and  bit  snllen  child  ; 
When  the    ■eeMid    came  with   madder 

mien. 
In  bia  dull  fwce  nn»  pride  was  seen. 
And  he  seldom »  if  erer,  smiled, 

A  foat  of  glittering  mail  be  wore. 
That  rattled  wi&  erery  breeze^ 
A  er^vtal  staff  in  his  hand  he  bore. 
And  1ieaj%  anon  from  his  eye*  would 
pour. 
On  hn  icy  cheeks  to  freeze. 

A  hurried  greeting-,  a  cold  farewell. 
And  Time  on  his  journey  pass'd. 
When  he  heard  a  sound  through  the 
woodland  swell, 

I  And  the vuiee  of  March  on  his  ouick  ear 
like  the  rush  of  a  stormy  blast, 

^  merry.,  merry  lad  is  March, 

With  his  loud  and  cheerful  song  ; 
-^  nigged  doak  o*er  his  t boulders  cast^ 
>4^nd  half  nnclotbed  his  nigged  breast^ 
^^^d  Httle  he  caren  in  his  song  to  rest. 
For  bit  lungs  are  good  ajid  strong* 

^^Rudely  he  greeted  his  aged  sire, 

Though  his  beari  was  kind  enough, 
^\nd  the  old  man  smother'd  his  kind« 
ling  ire, 
-^^%nd  listened  a  while  by  a  cheerful  fire 
"^MfTiile  his  ion  struck  wildly  his  tunelMS 
lyre 
To  numbers  wild  and  rough. 

■^-*%pril  came  n^t  like  a  laughing  child, 
And  the  old  mim^fr  heart  was  stirr*d, 
■^^1  she  gathered  the  flowers  that  were 

sweet  and  wild, 
-^•^ftd  o*er  tliem  by  turns  she  wept  and 

smiled, 
-^-^nd  her  happy  voice  the  hours  beguiled. 
Lake  the  »ong  of  a  singing  bird. 

^fcTei  on  he  went,  for  the  gentle  May 
^^Was  waiting  his  smile  to  meet  t 
^^he  tcatterad  blossoms  about  his  way* 
^^^nd^nrig,  wherever  he  chose  to  stray, 
^l  early  room,  or  ckMe  of  day, 
Fresh  dews  to  cod  his  feet. 
^h!  a  haopy,  happy  time  he  had 
M*hlle  his  lovely  child  was  nii<b  : 


She  was  nev«r  weary,  and  never  tad, 
And  her  merry  voioe  made  his  old  heart 

glad 
As  the  pleasant  hours  flew  by. 
But  he  might  not  linger,  for  bluoNeyed 
June 
Advanced  with  a  smiling  face  ; 
Her  foim  was  light,  and  a  briUtant  zone 
Of  gorgeous  hues  around  her  thrown. 
And  she  flew,  with  a  grace  which  ia  all 
her  own 
To  her  father's  fond  embrace. 
She  led  him  away  over  field  and  hill| 

With  lightsome  step  and  &ee^ 
His  botom  with  fragrant  flowers  did  fiD, 
And  early  fmiu  ;  and  her  step  was  atiJI 
By  fields  and  forest^  and  dandng  nil. 
And  Time  for  a  while  had  a  right  good 
will 
To  be  as  gay  as  she. 
But  she  passed  away,  with  her  beauties 
fare. 
And  her  sister,  bright  July, 
With  fiuit-stained  lips,  and  golden  hair 
And  loosened  robe,  and  bosnm  bare. 
Approached  her  stre  with  bustling  asr, 

For  the  harvest^time  was  nigh. 
And  fhe  was  a  gay,  industrious  maid. 

With  little  time  to  waste  ; 
But  the  noonday  rest  in   the  cooling 

shade 
She  loved  full  well ;  or  by  bright  ou- 

cade 
To  bathe  her  limbs;  or  in  forest-glade 

The  ripe  wild-fruits  to  taste. 
And  the  flowers  which  June  had  kind- 
ly nun»ed 
She  scattered  in  high  disdain. 
But  a  merry  laugh  from  her  red  lipti 

burst 
When   the  bright  scythe   swung,  and 
she  bound  the  first 
Hipe  sheaves  of  the  yellow  grain. 

Old  Time  loved  dearly  his  bright < eyed 
child, 
Though  rest  she  gave  him  not. 
He  must  follow  her  steps  where'er  she 

toil'd^ 
Till  his  sluggish  veins  with  fever  boil*d. 
For  the  sun  fthoue  fierce  and  hot. 

But  the  merry,  honest  lime  was  gone, 

And  Time  with  weary  sigh 
And  listless  step  moved  slowly  on. 
While  August  came  oVr  the  dew-gemm'd 
lawn . 

With  half  shut,  drowsy  eye. 

With  languid  step  did  August  come, 

And  loqk  of  weariness, 
Her  voice  was  soft  as  the  wild  bee's  hum 
And  tliin  a»  if  woven  in  spider's  Loonv 

Wii*  her  bright  unb^ted  dre^s. 
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A:ii£  idr  CLX3.7  iwe  £??v  v^z. 

Ai  toe  iiari  1.  r  :ux  ua:  -vliifper'i  jrv. 

3ii!r  £■!&:*«- 
Fir  scococJer  2»  mc-^j:  re"" 


?iii!  3M»  1.  latt  Site  VIZ.-  ir^^:iz  sri-CLcr 

Tj  iia  fish^r'f  s«ie  w.-^  «t  : 
H^  sear  iilrJl  ^xia*  :zLr.ii.;^  liie  til- 


A^Ai  :2«  zcces  :2a:  fcL  fr.ic  zis  iilTerr 


Were  »il7  "wvicoci'i  :t  0U2  »z-i  Tty-.-^. 
F:r  X  duerful  yjuii  t:u  L^ 

A  3i«&T7  'jiad  4:d  S«puKJer  bear. 

TV-ui  iis  K<?  vu  ±rm  &ao  ILfh:  *. 
Tbat  ?«^ie  puix.  vi«  yvtIoT  pear. 
Tb«  r^  :«£  peKii  vi^  ia  trvnnce 

Asii  2«  sca:aeR«i  sis  treMom  h«re  aod 


Luu  :zie  ^Ifa  cc  a  £iiry  iprlw. 

No  vvTcder  :f  Fashicr  Time  should  prize 

Hi4  cvckerocs-hcmrwd  S:ty : 
Ba:  Tiac«    u  :he  pri.^Tefb  haEh  11)  flies. 
And  vi;h  htirr-Iec  step  and  hearr  fx^s, 
Such  ai  cortals  heave  vhen  a'  bri|?ht 
hope  dies. 

Or  ihev  miss  socne  promised  joy. 

Next  came  Qctoler,  richly  clad 

In  robes  of  gorgeous  dye  ; 
A  re«al  crown  adorned  hi»  head 
Of    purple    grapes ;    and    round    him 

»pread 
M'ere  the  ripened  fruits  the  trees  had 
shed^ 
For  the  ^nntage-time  drew  nigh. 

He  ltiok*d  about,  as  if  to  see 

M'hat  work  was  left  to  do. 
He  chased  away  the  humming-bee. 
And  the  summer.bird,  and  merrily 
Shook  the  ripe  nuu  from  the  rustling 
tree, 

Nor  seem'd  his  work  to  rue. 

But  yet  his  work  was  hardly  done. 
When  November  came  in  wrath, 

*  You  wear  a  robe  ;  you  have  need  of 
none ; 

I  have  shivered  for  years  for  lack  of  one, 

As  year  bv^ear  my  course  I  ran 
Along  taiB  dreary  path.** 


He  ««s  'iad«i  a  shivering  wigfat, 

Nx*  ro6e  ear  doak  he  wore. 
He  f7as?«d  Occober^s  mantle  bii|^t, 
Tjce ::  s^art  wit    ruthlcas  might, 
Aad  tcaacnd  it  in  sport  or  qnte 
His  Usher's  bee  brfoce. 

T=«  ti^TiirTcZ  he  chased  to  iu  winter  rest 

W::*is  the  hoUow  tree, 
A=ri  ihe  serpent  crawled  to  its  earthy 

sieBt. 
For  db«  wind  Uew  cold  from  the  Ueak 
north-west, 
Az.d  arene  to  cold  was  he. 

Bi:  Time  went  on  with  a  quicker  pace, 

A::;d  a  frown  upon  his  brow, 
(')l !  how  could  hie  wear  a  smiling  face 
Wiea  a  buwmlcss  world  was  his  dwell- 

injT-place  ? — 
For  he  SOTi^t  in  vain  to  find  a  trace 
Of  his  £svonrite  beauties  now. 

December  met  him  with  noisy  shout. 
Like  a  «chooIboy*s  heedless  mirth, 

Asd  he  rung  his  merry  m-eloome  ouv, 

"  I  'm  giad  to  find  you  so  hale  and  stout. 

But  what,  M  manj  have  you  been  about 
As  you  journey 'd  round  the  earth  1  *' 

Said  Time,  *'  I  have  seen  my  children  all. 

From  the  eldest  down  to  thee : 
I  have  seen  flowers  bloom  at  the  jrentle 

Of  one ;  by  another's  breath  to  fall,— 
And  the  bridal-n»be  and  the  mourning 
pall 
Are  neither  new  to  me.** 

**  The  youngest  one  of  all  art  thou, 

A  jolly  boy  thou  art  ; 
But  the  eldest  bn>ther*s  stormy  brow 
Is  thine ;  and  his  robe  of  frost  and  snow  ; 
I  would  call  you  twins,  if  it  were  not  to 

That  you  're  numbered  so  far  apart. 

December  laughed,  and  his  white  locks 
shook 

As  he  rushed  to  his  brother's  side  ; 
The  stem  one  little  sport  could  brook. 
But  him  by  the  hand  he  kindly  took, 
And  his  chilly  face  wore  a  kinder  look 

As  December  hoarsely  cried, 

'*  We  are  much  alike,  our  father  said. 
And  Yaith.  I  believe  *tis  true. 

For  the  self- same   co%'ering  decks  our 
bed, 

$0  here  on  vour  breast  I  *1I  lean  my  head. 

And  we  will  be  brothers  linked  and  wed 
In  bonds  of  friendship  true.'*  ^ 

And  so  his  frigid  form  he  flung 

On  his  brother**  icy  breast. 
And  a  wild  and  fitful  nnng  he  sung 
That  far  away  through  tbe  forest  rung. 
Till  echoes  from  hill  and  valley*  sprung, 
Ere  he  sank  to  quiet  rest. 

Oakland  HUb. 
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CHAPTER    VI, 

Vbit  ta  tb«  Harder. — Hymaneftl  Preparadona. — Diren  irtsiton  arrire;  the  eom- 
iwfty  of  unAA  of  whom  vranU  hare  beea  wiUtn^ly  dispeaaed  «Hih. 

A  POUTNioHT  passed,  and  X  hud  no  reason  to  complain  of  Iriah 
liatpit&Iity,  fur  every  day  we  either  had  company  at  home,  or  were 
ratertAioed  abroad.  Of  course,  the  society  to  which  I  was  introduced 
waa  vot  only  "  the  real  natiire/'  but  alsoj  the  beat  of  the  same — and 
if  eattngt  dnnking^  dancing,  and  love- making  are  symptomatic  of  a 
pmntfj^^  tranquillity,  the  land  of  saints  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
Ooabeo. 

Brian  remained  at  Kilsallagh,  unknown  and  unsuspected^  and  was  con- 
sidered by  Reginald*s  establishment  a  confidential  personage  attached  to 
De,  one  rvmoved  beyond  menial  employment,  but  still,  not  to  be  set  down 
a*  an  eqaaL  Indeed,  the  equivocal  position  he  was  placed  in  might 
Itmne  been  altetided  with  dithculties  to  all,  but  the  unassuming  manner 
uti  good  taste  which  seemed  inherent  in  Brian's  character,  enabled 
Ikmi  10  maintain  the  doubtful  rank  assigned  him  in  my  kinsman's 
boiB^pMd^  witliout  the  least  embarrassment  to  himself  or  me* 

A  letter  addressed  to  I^fr.  Brown  low,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival 
tl  KJInJIagb,  had  not  been  answered^  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  assign 
1  caove  for  its  being  neglected,  when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
a  wmt  itmm  the  e%*vicar.  He  had  delayed  his  journey  until  the  sen* 
iitioii  which  recent  occurrences  at  Carramore  produced,  had  gradu- 
tUjr  MiMtded,  Fearing  that  an  espionage  might  be  kept  upon  his 
wammaentmt  and  that  through  him  the  place  where  his  pupil  had 
fctmd  Ibr  concealment  might  unfortunately  be  traced — he  prudently 
decemiiied  to  let  some  time  eJapse  before  he  should  venture  to  com* 
mmiicate  in  person,  and  hand  over  to  the  island  orphan  the  money  he 
Ud  for  him  in  trust* 

From  Mr.  Brownlow  we  heard  all  that  resulted  after  the  accident 

had  occurred.     The  bullet  had  passed  through  Arthur's  thigh,  inHicting 

a  Tiery  dangerous,  but  fortunately,  not  a  mortal  wound.     Lo«s  of  blood 

bad  occasioned  great  debility, — and  the  recovery  of  the  disabled  liheT" 

tiiie  oo  doubt  would  be  tedious^  at  the  best.     Reduced  in  both  bodily 

tad  meotal  health  by  the  heavy  visitation  be  had  already  endured  by 

the  demtb  of  his  favonte  William^  this  second  calamity  was  too  much 

hn  the  old  man  to  sustain,  and  Colonel  St.  George  was  attacked  by 

pKmlrtiit  which  it  was  expected  would  end   fatally  ere  long.     Susan 

tttd  ber  father   had  bade  an  eternal  fareivell  to  Ireland, — £dwards 

hiriog  wisely  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  m^l 

Ojoy  the  competency  he  bad  saved,  and  secure  his  daughter  agarost 

profligate  attempts.     He  had  given  Mr.  Brownlow  an  as!iurance«  when 

rivt  would  justif)  their  union,  that  Susan  should  be  united  to  her 

"Tw,  and  tli  ex-vicax  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  lady  her- 
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«£  -v^hra.  fnai  A»  ii.ijfwiu  rf  Briaa'*  face  wbile  be  perased  it, 
jpc  B  ^  »iik£iiAe  uu::  rL»  crct<«t5  wm  bigblr  satisfactory. 

Kr.  Srpvxji«¥-  firmer  acquixfeed  iis»  tbat'it  was  tbe  intention  of 
^jrnjc  ^  Gnres.  w  k«c  a*  reogiqgd  ttrength  should  enable  him  to 
'hoc  ^3ts  aoTiif  if  irrrv  -H- g.  t#  refttxr  again  to  tbe  continent.    Arro- 
fixxi2»  mim'McL^  Tjir  rKi^-  i-iri  ijiaiiBT  orer  aU  dependant,  had  made 
XLar  u^iwna^y  xiTMCfLjr.     I:  was  alio  Mr-  Brownlow's  opinion,  that 
311  iciex  KSCTTC  wjiiji  ^e  siioe  to  apprehend  his  quondam  pupil,  by 
voinK  xaniL  r:  v»  rsotnllj  t^Ii^red  that  the  heir  of  Carramore  had 
w»il  laci— Oil  i  w»  =«T;«sed  deserredly — met  bis  death.    Still, 
»  JL»;ir  Sc  G*irri  rsssiried  Brian  with  deadlier  feelings  than  be- 
jir?.  OIL  »  linn*  sxlfL  ii:cr«  thit  ke  would  not  hesitate  to  take  secret 
vnx^^^uot  en  l2f  Tw  swisesifcl  riral,  prudence  pointed  out  that  when 
SI  miiscs  T<s»  ^j  S;  riiz-ed.  h  wr^ild  be  unwise  to  expose  himself  to 
-tsirsicz  .&x3;^fr.     Szsiz  wu  ir  Ecglaad.  and  that  alone  would  have 
iJasufeK  2ier  Ljvk'  tj  qifi  a  eocstrr  which  bad  no  loncer  a  charm  for 
Lm^     A.  2.S  4<v^  DK'iiesc.  I  recered  the  trust  from  Mr.  Brownlow, 
Lni  'necow  iu  SfTtKnxrr  ee  poor  Brian's  fortune,  and  the  worthy 
aagi  1  ■  a oa  »iiie  is  tctL  iz  a^Mdccate  farewell,  be  being  obliged  to 
^Li:f  7tiiMeB»iii  fc  1  rteoeioe  jxs:  ccaferred  upon  him,  in  ererytbing  more 
rtl'xujitf  jmi  Lssniue  VLiz,  \he  Ticmge  he  bad  so  recently  surrendered. 
T-v*r  iMntJs  TiBiWii.  aic  it  was  »tooishing  how  rapidly  Ranald 
I^Zim  TKtfvcnc  Uie  ^5»  Le  b:ad  sastained.     Uideed,  I  cannot  remem- 
}«r  iisTmc  nRai  ir  iirkic  .c  an  ucde's  death  proring  fiital  to  tbe  next 
iz  mniznaer.  rttrbrOa-Ir  if  be  left  two  thousand  a-year  behind  him. 
Ha£  lae  Tni-'*^^  Hein  ia  »  good  order  as  "  tbe  dirty  acres/'  all  would 
iuLtv  ^wvs  mC.    Ejie^y  gestkmen  are  bad  boasekeepers,  and  irr^n- 
iLrran  wil  McaiMcallr  creep  into  their  establishments.     The  morning 
t2i&:  R<si^Lli  tM^E  povMsasMi  of  his  domicile,  be  found  the  windows 
iMdMVM^  witi  ctf^weu.  asd  tbe  stairs  innocent  of  soap  and  water  ftr 
a  rvwreovYLt^     Docks  and  cur-dogs  bad  made  the  kitchen  their 
aiSbci;^  r^ace :  a  visit  £pocn  a  chimney-sweeper  had  passed  tbe  memory 
«*  TT.ST  :  MC  a  Wll  would  siMind :  locks  and  fastenings  reftised  to  do 
iltficr  &IT  :  asc  tbe  hall-clock  bad  not  ticked  since  the  preceding  fiur  of 
Rslia.     -^  Tbe  dvk  was  a  weU-bebared  dock  enough/'  said  tbe  chief 
Vftt^r.  *^  bet  Mcae  deril  had  stolen  the  key — bad  luck  to  them — who- 
ewr  t^ser  were."    Ost  of  doors  matters  were  still  worse ;  a  radical 
Tv^.TB  wf  tbe  pcemises  was  imperative ;   the  number  of  domestiei 
w.-«i!i  iaiTe  rcialed  Mr.  Cocker  to  have  calculated, — and  they  operated 
cc  ti«  Irab  priBcipJe.  of  one  being  always  employed  in  doing  nothing, 
xstd  tbe  iKber  ia  actively  assisting.     The  house  must  be  put  in  order, 
aad  DO  sristake  :  bat  what  the  devil  use  was  there  in  domiciliary  revD- 
lutWtts.  unless  tbe  *'  placens  uxiir  "  topped  the  list !     In  abort,  there 
was  no  nw  in  himself.  Reginald  Dillon,  mourning  over  a  lamented 
relation  all  his  life.     He  already  felt  its  uial-consequences,  and  enter- 
tained serious  doubu  that  be  was  dropping  into  a  decline. 

I  tistencd  to  this  JfrcmuuU  patiently,  and  endeavoured  to  console  the 

nplainant.     I  could  not  perceive  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  eoa* 

iptien.     No  doubt  it  was  a  most  insidious  disease ;  still,  a  miB 

» could  dance  down  Miss  M'Evoy  at  an  Irish  jig,  had  no  reason  to 

tuKj  that  bia  air-pi|)cs  were  out  of  order,  and  that  too,  after  he  hsd 

led  off  two  bottles  of  Page's  port, — ^honest  measure. 

^*  Dillon,  in  reply,  u'ould  not  exactly  assert,  that  in  his  esse, 
t  watcon6rm<HL    Change  of  scene  and  air  might  even  yet  effect 
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~i~cbre.  There  was  a  mildness  about  the  atmotpliere  of  the  Tweed 
which  he  felt  assiired  woald  set  him  up  again, — and  a  temporary  ab- 
sence from  a  hpot,  whicli  recalled  the  metnury  of  hh  regrett^  rt*latio<n 
also  might  prove  serviceable. 

After  a  short  debate  it  wa&  determtQed  that  ive  should  return  to  the 
liorder^  for  when  a  man  is  bent  upon  going  to  the — hymeneal  alUu*} 
—it  h  idle  to  reason  with  him. 

To  another  also,  the  march  on  England  was  satisfactory,  for  Brian 
ISrIt  tbst  he  would  be  in  the  same  land  with  the  loved  one.  Prepam- 
lions  were  rapidly  completed^  and  in  another  week  we  were  domiciled 
under  my  father's  roof- tree- 
To  all,  but  the  persons  directly  concerned,  Birtitions  are  intol(?rablo* 
Mn  Dillon  gdve  up  the  moors  for  the  flower-garden.  He  and  my 
sisler  Julia  trained  tlowers,  while  Brian  and  I  provided  game  for  the 
oooBumption  of  the  establishment. 

On  leaving  Ireland,  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  place  that  should 
be  assigned  to  our  island  deve  when  we  should  reach  the  Border. 
Brian  bad  been  independently  brought  up,  and  generously  edticited, 
and  ilifr.  Brownlow  had  always  made  htm  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
It  was  true  that  his  birth  was  doubtfuh  Well^  every  man  fouod^s  his 
own  fortunes,— and  Brian  might  be  better  born  than  our^lves.  Had 
we  hesitated,  his  manliness  of  character  and  unassuming  demeanour 
would  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour ;  and  the  renult  was,  that 
we  introduced  him  to  my  father's  household  as  one  of  that  eternal 
tribe  indigenous  to  the  £merald  Isle^  namely,  a  Alilesian  kinsman. 
He  might  be  allied  to  Reginald  in  the  third  or  in  the  thirty-third  de- 
gree ;  still  be  was  a  cousin,  after  all ;  and>  as  O'Linn  was  too  poetical 
for  a  surname,  we  sank  it  in  the  Christian  appellation  of  Brian. 

A  fortnight  passed.  The  bride's  tocher  and  settlement  were  sr* 
nmged  ;  Carlisle  supplied  part  of  the  lady's  Iroussean,  and  Edinf>nrg1i 
famished  the  remainder.  The  day  was  named,  and  every  post  brought 
ft  bridal  present  from  Elliotts^  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tioo.  Great  was  the  bustle  which  pervaded  all  within  and  without 
Llbe  mansion ;  and  little  can  the  C«>ckney  comprehend  wLj  puts  his 
[fjiiib  in  Birch,  or  the  West-ender  who  sweareth  by  Gunter,  what  a 
'  npon  the  Border  a  bridal  d^jcune  kicks  upw  And  then  tliat  grand 
mfair  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  snatches.  For  ten  days  every  El- 
Hon.  Armstrong,  Foster,  and  Fenwick  came  to  offer  their  congratula- 
laaa».  The  cook's  murmurings  were  deep — Archy  groaned  in  spirit ; 
tad  I  was  about  to  propose  that  a  couple  of  somnambulists  should  be 
imported  from  Baliyporeen  for  the  nonce,  when  it  was  announced  ofB- 
ciaily  by  my  father,  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  invited,  expected, 
<ir  furbidden,  had  all  visited  us  in  torn,  and  that,  until  the  bndal-day, 
we  should  be  quiet  as  if  our  domicile  was  a  branch-establishment  of 
A^m  Tmppe. 

A  bfSTy  demand  for  game,  and  the  arrival  of  a  marchand  det  modes 
Netherby,  had  sent  us  after  breakfast  to  the  moors,  and  the 
jronng  ladies  to  their  dressing  rooms.     After  a  man  has  sppnt  the  day 
I  upon  **"-  *    ither,  he  looks  forward  with  great  internal  satisfaction  to 
|tbe  le  praspect  of  a  good  dinner,  and  Christian-like  potations 

aver  a  Di.izing  wood ^fi re  afterwards-  I  was  fairly  weivried  out  in  doing 
tlir  agreeable  to  half  the  country.  Even  a  Border  head  will  lind  itself 
the  better  for  rejuise,  when  its  strength  has  l>ecn  tried  against  Glenlivet 
for  a  fortnight,  and  my  worthy  father  looked  forward  with  pleasure  U* 
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a  quiet  evening.  The  absence  of  stmngers  wn»  agreeable  to  my  mo- 
ther, as  It  would  Mow  that  honoured  personage  to  dev^ote  her  undi* 
vided  attention  to  some  grand  culinarf  preparations,  which  were  pro- 
gressing "  to  furnish  out "  the  bridal  feasts  Certain  boxes  were  also 
expected  from  Edinburgh  by  the  evening  mail,— ^and  thin  season  of  rest 
would  give  the  young  ladies  an  opportunity  of  carefully  iaveatigattag 
their  contents.  In  a  word,  all  admitted,  that  it  is  pleaaaut  at  times  ta 
see  none  but  family  faces  around  "  the  ingle  nook." 

I  was  the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  and  found  that  wilh  my 
advent  the  domestic  circle  was  completed*  My  father  rang  the  bell ; 
and  the  cfiief  butler  having  intimated  that  dinner  was  read>%  was  di* 
rected  to  serve  the  same.  But  Archy's  transit  to  the  kitchen  was 
arrested  by  the  grating  of  carriage-wheels  upon  the  avenue,  ajid  next 
minute  a  thundering  kn(H:k  announced  that  a  vinitor  had  arrived.  If 
hia  importance  might  be  inferred  from  the  noise  he  made,  the  new 
comer  was  a  gentleman  of  consequence  ;  and,  while  he  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  munKioiij  manifuld  were  the  conjectures  of  who  the  pefSOll 
might  be  who  had  thus  favoured  us  with  oia  companyj  and  hit  upon 
the  dinner-hour  so  correctly. 

''  Some  wandering  doctor  who  has  finished  his  patient^  and  prefers 
the  house  of  feasting/'  said  my  father. 

"  From  his  punctuality  in  nicking  time,  1 11  back  him  to  be  a  par- 
son/* wus  my  remark. 

"  I  fancy/'  observed  Dillon,  *'  he  tviU  turn  out  s  member  of  the  black 
brigade. 

The  door  ^ew  open,  and,  with  horror  depicted  on  his  couutauance, 
in  rushed  the  chief  butler. 

**  Who  is  in  the  hall  ?"  cried  my  father  impatiently. 

"  Oh  I  may  the  Lord  hwjk  down  upon  ua  I — we  *re  mined,  out  and 
out.  There  's  the  wee  yalla  man  back  again,  and  the  devil  close  beside 
him,  with  a  carpet-bag  under  his  arm  !" 

**  Francis,"  said  my  father,  **  step  out  and  tell  us  what  this  born  idiot 
means/' 

*•  Dinna  thra  him,  dinna  thra  him  !^ — Spake  him  fair.  Master  Frank, 
or  he'il  bring  desolation  on  us,  rmjt  an*  branch/' 

I  obeyed  the  commands  of  my  father,  and  stepped  into  the  corridor, 
and,  upon  my  sou)  I  I  could  not  but  admit  that  Archy  had  »Qme  excuse 
to  offer  for  liis  cowardice*  There  stood  the  lemon-coloured  dwarf,  and 
at  his  side,  the  ugliest  African  that  ever  eye  rested  ou.  By  the  lamp- 
light the  brimstone  complexion  of  the  master  was  contrasted  with  the 
ebony  of  the  man  ;  and,  were  the  world  searched,  I  verily  believe  such 
an  extraordinary  pair  of  specimens  of  humanity  C(»uld  nut  have  been 
discovered  I  The  little  man  had  already  deposited  his  cloak  upon  the 
hall-table,  and  was  removing  a  huge  shawl  which  wrapped  him  to  the 
nose.  Recognising  me,  he  lield  out  a  linger,  which  was  gracioujdy  in- 
tended for  me  to  press  ;  and,  as  he  disencumbered  himself  of  the  pro* 
tection  he  had  taken  against  cold,  he  opened  the  conversation* 

**Ah!  my  youug  friend,  Happy  to  see  you.  Heard  there  were 
liymeneals  going  on,  and  determined  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surpfiitk 
How  are  ye  all  ? — Lady  mother — pretty  sisters — eh  >  Is  the  old  dtusf 
pretty  hearty  ?  Hope  I  *m  in  time  for  dinner — long  drive — good 
petite.  Ring  for  the  hcmsemaid.  Cupid,  carry  the  pirlmanieau  i 
stairs^     Not  detain  you  live  minutes.     Ymi  may  tell  thejn  to  di&h.** 

I  was  HO  perfectly  astonished  at  the  little  fellow's  assuran^,  that 
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mediatiicdly  I  obeyed  his  orders,  pres^ented  him  with  a  cMxdle,  and 
suminoned  one  of  the  woman  kind  to  attend  him*  Cupid  proceeded 
with  the  portmanteau,  his  goggle  ejes,  flattened  noeej  expansive  lips» 
and  woolly  head  pre&entitig,  as  I  thought,  an  extraordinary  impersona* 
tion  of  the  God  of  Liove.  In  this  opinion  I  wbs  not  singular  ;  for  when 
the  housemaid  encountered  the  said  Cupid,  she  screamed,  dropped  the 
h'ght»  and  bolted  through  a  side-door.  In  consequence,  the  task  of  pi- 
loting the  dwarf  devolved  on  me ;  and,  when  i  had  introduced  him 
and  his  sable  companion  to  a  chamber,  I  returned  to  report  this  agree- 
able airiral  in  the  drawing-room* 

Never  bad  an  unexpected  visit  a  more  different  effect  upon  a  fomily 
than  the  yellow  gentleman's.  My  fathers  face  was  (lushed  witli  anger ; 
the  ladies,  old  and  young,  through  fear,  had  loat  their  roaea  the  mo^ 
ment  the  stranger  s  advent  had  been  announced  ;  while  Reginald  Dd- 
Jon  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  from  what  causes  the  little 
fellow  had  occasioned  such  a  powerful  senaation  on  all  apon  tlie 
»tren^h  of  the  establishment. 

^*  What  is  the  man's  business  here  ?"  inquired  the  commander. 

**  I  really  cannot  exactly  say,  sir  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  it 
must  be  tin  affair  of  love  ,*  for  he  talked  something  about  hymeneal*, 
and  h  attended  by  a  gentleman  named  Cupid/' 

**  Do  be  serious,  Francis,"  said  my  mother ;  and,  turning  to  my 
fiither,  she  hinted  that  it  might  be  prudent  to  send  for  a  constable. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  I  report  faithfully/'  I  replied.  "Of  course 
I  can  only  guess  at  his  intentions.  He  may  have  come  here  to  forbid 
Julia'a  banns,^ — or,  more  likely^  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  cere- 
mony, lead  Mary  at  the  same  time  with  her  sister  to  the  altar.  You 
may  remember  he  mentioned,  when*  he  honoured  you  with  his  com- 
pany before,  that  he  wanted  a  conscirt  and  an  heir.  This  evening 
oe  inquired  very  affectionately  for  the  ladies,  and  hoped  that  '  the  old 
chaj/ — meaning  you  s*ir — was  tolerably  hearty." 

Aly  father  ouuld  not  suppress  a  smile. 

"  Upon  my  life,  the  assurance  of  this  saffron-faced  rascal  makes  me 
laugh.  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  being  afflicted  with  his 
presence  for  the  evening.  Ha  !  dinner  's  ser%  ed.  Go,  Archy,  and  tell 
theeentleman  we  are  waiting  for  him.     But  soft — he  comes*'' 

The  appearance  of  the  d^arf  in  the  doorv«^ay,  and  a  passing  glimpse 
of  a  hideou!^  countenance  peering  o%^er  his  master's  shoulder,  as  Cupid 
politely  itshered  the  little  gentleman  in,  by  no  means  restored  the 
mental  tranquillity  of  my  fK>ur  mother  ;  but  when,  crossing  the  carpet 
gingerly,  the  dwarf  took  the  lady's  hand,  and,  with  a  bo^A*  that  would 
hare  ahamed  Baron  Nathan,  raised  it  '*  a  la  Grandison  "  to  ht^  lips,  my 
father  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  away,  and  Brian  laughed  outright. 
Nothings  however,  could  shake  the  stranger  s  seif-possesision  ;  in  turn 
^bia  cumpliments  were  addressed  to  the  young  ladie«>  the  vi*«itors,  and 
the  hcMt;  then,  observing  that  lie  feared  he  might  have  been  the  camn* 
of  keeping  back  dinner,  he  presented  **  his  lean  long  arm  "  to  the  elder 
dame,  who  evinced  but  little  pleasure  at  the  preference.  Archy,  who 
had  returned  to  pick  up  a  napkin  he  ha'l  dropped  in  his  frii^ht,  whis- 
iM^red  anxiously  in  her  ear  the  usual  supplication  of  '*  Dinna  thrit 
him  r' — and  my  mother  proceeded  under  the  dwarf's  escort  to  the 
eating-room,  I  presume  with  similar  feelings  to  those  with  which  a 
bear  would  advance  to  the  stake,  did  he  but  know  whither  he  was 
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tmi,  tW  Aemml  was  lud  spoo  tlie  talile^  and  Archy  watt 
,  vim  llie  dwsrf  drew  flortli  the  small  nilver  chest  he  termed 
a  «■»■  ftoK,  and  baaded  it  tc  the  faotler,  with  directions  that  his  man 
Capid  tbottld  mleaiili  tt.  His  aumd  this  evening  was  £icetioii«.  A 
boiled  tarkijrhad  fboad  lawor  in  hia  light,  and  the  groase  were  roasted 
to  a  tora  ;  toe  port  ako^  had  happO?  taken  his  fancy,  and  this  pleasant 
**  cancatenalion  "  dismed  him  ta  be  hihinou&  To  the  ladies  he  more 
partieQlailf  addresed  himself ;  and  an  approaching  erent  was  noticed 
aa  the  iraimii  af  hk  honotiring  a«  at  present  \Tith  his  company.  All 
tbb  was  well ;  but  the  little  gentleman  was  ooe  of  those  personages 
wlia  laok  into  the  womb  of  time, — "  ooming  ev^en is  cast  their  diadowi 
befbre," — and  be  predicted,  in  anything  but  the  mystic  language  em- 
ployed in  prophecj»  that  within  twelve  months  he  should  vi&it  us  on 
another  interes^ting  occraaion,  to  wit,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  presented 
to  the  house  of  Dillon,  The  dwarf  indulged  in  a  chuckle, — my  sisters 
coloured  to  the  redness  of  "  the  red,  red  rose/'— and  my  mother  consi- 
dered it  prudent  to  depart.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  upon  the  same, 
the  entrance  of  Cupid  would  hare  determined  a  retreat.  Tlie  ladies 
fled,  rather  than  retired ;  and,  faith  I  no  wonder,*— for,  had  Britain  been 
rausacked>  an  uglier  couple  than  the  stranger  and  bis  attendant  could 
not  have  been  produced* 

*'  A  blupid  habit,  this  Engli^  one,  of  the  women  bolting  ten  mi- 
nutes after  grace  is  given.  Well,  we  '11  get  nearer  the  fire ;  and,  by 
the  way,  another  log  or  two  would  improve  it. — Both  these  gentlemen 
are  from  Ireland^  I  presume  ?  Pleasant  country  that,  according  to  the 
best  authenticated  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  A  native  is  killed 
for  love,  and  a  visiter  finished  for  thirty  shillings/* 

''  EaEcuse  me,  sir,'* — and  Reginald  Dillon  reddened, — "  much  of  wliat 
you  read  is  grossly  exaggerated/' 

'*  Oh,  that  may  occasionally  be  the  case,"  continued  the  little  man  ; 
''  but  still  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  under  the  head  of '  Irish  newst* 
the  first  article  your  eye  meets,  is  generally  beaded  '  Another  murder/ 
To  say  the  truths  I  have  not  lately  difiped  deep  into  Milesian  statistics, 
— iinil  um  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  state  with  accuracy  the  uumlier  of 
the  killed,  banged,  and  transported  during  the  past  month.  The  last 
(ileasant  transaction  I  noticed  was  that  aifair  of  Mr*  St.  George/* 

Brian  turned  pale* 

*"*  The  scoundrel,  with  the  best  intentions,  failed  in  efltecting  the 
cunLemplutcd  homicide,  and  merely  maimed  his  victim  ;  and  it  is  said 
thut  the  gentleman,  in  his  gratitude  for  deliverance  from  death*  permit* 
the  murderer  to  gu  at  large/* 

**  ^'ou  seem  very  indignant  at  this  forbearance/' 

*'  \Vh\,  yes,"  returnea  yellow-face;  "  hut  it  is  entirely  from  set 
cousiderutioiis.    Of  cours^e  the  assassin,  or  intended  assassin,  will  bei 
itt  unce  to  England  : — 1  may  be  his  next  victim, — travel  with  himl 
the  mm\, — ^ine  uitb  him  at  some  table  ^7fO/t',— or,  heaven 
where!  actually  rub  skirts  with  the  delinquent." 

Brian  grew  puler  stilt ;  hut  the  little  gentleman  did  not  observe  tho 
elTect  his  random  shot  hud  caused. 

**  You  have  Ulcu  iu  tbo  army  f'*  said  the  dwarf,  addreasing  tlie 
bridoj'rouTn  elect. 

"  \  es^  sir.     lu  iho  — th  Dragoon  Guards/' 

•*  Egad,  a  singular  coincidence,"  continued  the  little  fellow,  us  he 
^cd  lumsell  to  my  father,     "  That  d— d  trooper  who  levanted 
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whU  your  aunt  Janet  belonged  to  the  sivme  regiment — He  !  Le  ?  Le  !*' 
And  the  scoundrel  perpetrated  an  unearthly  laugh.  **  The  Elliotts 
appear  to  have  ifiven  a  preference  to  heavy  dragoons  !" 

My  father  looked  daggers  at  the  dwiirf.  Wsis  this  a  fitting  time  to 
rt^call  aunt  Janet's  escapade*,  and  bring  to  light  again  a  family  mlsfur- 
tuoe  half  forgotten  I  And  I  whispered  to  Reginald,  that  if  the  little 
fellow  ventured  an  allusion  to  the  gallows^  aud  hinted  that  any  of  our 
progenitors  had  died  from  vertebral  dislocation,  late  as  the  hour  was, 
he  and  bis  man  Cupid  would  incontinently  be  directed  to  resume  their 
travels,  and  seek  another  lodging  for  the  night. 

It  would  have  been  rather  disagreeable  for  the  visitor  and  his  valet 
had  they  been  directed  to  commence  a  night-march.  The  wind,  which 
all  the  afternoon  had  been  rising,  now  blew  a  regular  gale,  and  sent 
the  heavy  rain  spattering  against  the  casement.  The  little  man  drew 
his  chair  clitser  to  the  fire,  and  ventured  an  opinioa  that,  though  the 
port  was  excellent,  a  tumbler  of  Glenlivet  might  be  taken,  merely  out 
of  compliment  to  the  weather*  To  this  suggestion  my  father  graciously 
«nented,  and  Archy  in  due  time  paraded  the  necessary  materieL 

As  the  chief  butler  departed,  he  directed  a  parting  glance  at  me, 
which  appeared  an  invitation  to  follow  him,  and  1  rose  and  left  the  room, 

•*  Gude  Lord  i  Master  Francis,  ken  ye  wha  s  below?" 

In  every-day  affairs  Archy  could  manage  to  express  himself  passably 
in  English  ,*  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  more  important  events^  he  al- 
ways fell  back  upon  lowland  Scotch, 

"  How  the  devil  should  I  know  V* 

*•  Hcgb,  mon,"  continued  the  butler,  "nane  ither  than  auld  Miriam, 
tike  gipsT  queen  fra  Yetholm/* 

**  Well,  give  the  old  tramper  some  supper,  and  then  let  her  bundle 

*' Bundle  off!— deil  a  mind  she  has  for  atirrin'  sic  a  night  as  this. 
Tbere  ahe  is^  cockit  at  ane  side  o*  the  fire,  and  that  black  worricow 
pUnted  at  the  ither.  Was  ever  an  honest  house  placed  in  the  same 
predicament  ? — Up  stairs  a  warlock,  and  down  stairs  a  witch  ! — Lord 
protect  us  I  Hear  ye  the  storm  they  have  raised  at  ween  them  ?'*  And 
a  thiLodenng  gust  shook  the  hall -window  as  he  spoke. 

"Well,  go,  Archy,  give  the  old  beldam  what  she  want«^  and  pre- 
•eatly  we  'U  test  her  skill  in  the  drawing-room/* 

Toa  happy  in  having  an  excuse  for  offering  hospitality  to  a  gentle- 
woman whose  evil  reputation  made  her  an  object  of  terror  to  the  chief 
btitler^  he  hastened  to  propitiate  the  sorceress.  Her  wants  were  libe- 
rally  supplied,  and  she  expressed  herself  pleased  with  Archy 's  atten- 
titma.  As  he  presented  a  second  glass  of  alcohol,  to  the  acceptance  of 
which  she  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  Cupid,  whose  saucer  eyes 

rhad  been  ri vetted  upon  her,  to  her  great  annoyance,  from  the  time  she 
bad  entered  the  servant's  hall,  rose  and  retired. 
"  Whose  devil's  follower  is  yonder  hideous  black  V*  inquired  the 
"That  question,  friend  Miriam^  his  owner  alone  can  answer,  re- 
turned the  attendant.  "  Ye  are  wanted  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
young  ladies  ;  and,  when  ye  have  speyed  their  fortunes,  maybe  by  your 
art  you  could  mak'  out  how  close  akin  the  master  and  the  man  are  to 
the  devil  r 

Conducted  iu  great  form  by  the  chief  butler,  the  gipsy  queen  was 
intfoduced  to  the  drawing-room,  whither  we  had  previously  repaired 
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to  join  the  ladies.  The  adept  in  pUoetarf  iafluences  waa  far  post  the 
middle  life  ;  her  per^in  was  corpulent,  but  not  clumsy  ;  and  her  face 
— remarkable  for  the  regular  outline,  brilliant  eyes,  and  pearly  teeth 
which  distio|ruish  this  extraordinary  people — lo  youth  must  have  been 
beautiful*  She  wore  the  scarlet  doak  peculiar  to  her  tribe ;  and  tlte 
eaae  of  manner  with  which  she  entered  the  presence  was  absolutely 
graceful.  With  a  rapid  glance  she  swept  the  faces  of  those  tmembled  ; 
and,  while  Archy  collected  the  offerings  of  the  company  on  a  salver,  to 
which  all  save  the  little  gentleman  contributed,  the  fortune-teller  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  the  decrees  of  fate. 

What  fortune  was  in  store  for  the  young  ladies  was  cautiously  re-i 
Feoled  in  whispers^  as  the  gipsy  placed  herself  beside  them  on  the  ao^^^fl 
Now  and  again  a  rising  blush,  or  an  interchange  of  meaning  glanc«q^^| 
told  that  the  spue-wijfe's  pn^nostics  of  the  future  were  strange  or 
agreeuble.     When  the  task  was  ended^  my  sisters  smiled,  and  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  stars  had  been  propitious* 

Dillon's  ordeal  was  brief  and  flattering, — although  Harnette  Mar^ 
trneau  would  have  entered  a  protest  against  one  portion  of  hia  good 
^  luck, — ^he  would  be  prosperous  in  his  undertakings^  and  father  of  an 
extensive  family. 

I  was  dismisfted  in  the  general  style.  One  dark  lady  had  a  strong 
regard  for  me,  of  which  a  fairer  one  was  particularly  jealous.  I  haa 
black  men  who  wished  me  ill,  and  light  gentlemen  who  had  a  sioce'Te 
aifection  for  me.  1  would,  by  a  %voman  with  blue  eyes,  be  subjected 
to  considerable  trouble  ;  and  Anally,  inherit  property  at  present  beyond 
the  seas, — but  whether  invested  in  Kamschatka  canals  or  Timbuctoo 
railroads  wus  not  quite  clear. 

The  gipsy  stopped  next  before  my  father. 

'*  Bah,  Aliriam,  vou  told  my  fortune  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  fire^and* 
twenty  years  ago/' — and  a  hwk  was  interchanged  between  the  parties^ 
X  was  glad  that  my  mother  was  absent ;  for  old  ladies  are  at  times  a>n» 
I  fbundedly  acute. 

*'  Come,  let  me  see  your  hand/' 

My  father  complied  with  the  gipsy's  request. 

"It  Ls  strange/' she  half  muttered.  "Beneath  this  roof-tree  there 
is  one  who  can  work  you  much  good  or  more  mischief." 

*'  Ah  V*  I  whispered,  **  that  must  be  Cupid.  What  service  he  may 
perform  I  am  ignorant  of  altogether ;  hut  if  he  meet  any  of  the  womeil 
unexpectedly^ — egad  !  1  won't  answer  for  consequences." 

Arch)  delighted  in  the  myj»terious;  in  everything  supernatural  be 
was  a  true  believer;  tind,  under  a  variety  of  false  pretences^  be  ma* 
'iiuged  to  remain  in  the  drawing-room.  Next  in  order  to  mv  father 
sate  the  dwarf,  ensconced  in  an  ea^y  chair,  his  long  legs  poked  out 
upini  a  hassock,  his  bead  gracefully  reposed,  and  himself  the  true  im* 
pertionutioii  of  **  oiium  cum  digniiaie."  JMirium  halted  in  his  Iront* 
and  two  pair  of  more  black  and  Bearching  eyes  ut^ver  met  each  other' 
than  those  of  the  little  gentleman  and  the  gip^y  queen. 

This  encounter  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  for  which  the  chief 
butler  had  continued  in  the  presence.  "  Greek  now  met  Greek>**  and 
Archy  waii  desperately  excited  as  he  watched  the  issue. 

**  L(»ok  at  them,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  *'  Did  ever  anybody  Kee 
such  ttwfu'  beings  face  till  face  I  Naething  any  gart  U[>on  the  Bordrr 
matcJies  Miriam.     Godsake  l"^>and  a  squadl  struck  the  window  at  llie 
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inoDient — "  if  they  come  to  a  trial  of  skill,  they  *U  tak*  the  roof  clean 
oflfthe  house  J  and  we'll  be  found  buried  in  the  ruins/' 

There  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  little  mans  demeanour  towards  the 
ffiT>«y,  which  would  have  induced  me  to  back  him  at  odds  against  her. 
when  she  approtiched  hts  chair»  he  neither  shrunk  from  the  trial  nor 
allowed  his  ease  to  be  interrupted-  Dipping  his  fingers  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  he  extracted  a  piece  of  silver  as  an  offering  to  the  sibyl  ; 
buty  to  the  astonishment  of  alt.  the  gip»y  waved  her  hand>  and  declined 
the  oifeHng, 

"Godsake,  sir/' said  Arohy,  "look  to  that!  She'll  nae  tak'  the 
money.  Pour,  lost  thing !  bad  as  her  chances  are  of  grace,  she  *11  nae 
resAve  enlistin'  money  from  Satan's  recruiting  sergeant/' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  dwarf  bad  gone  through  the  customary  forms 
of  palmistry,  atid  presented  his  hand  to  the  fortune-teller.  With  a 
amiie  of  ineffable  contempt  he  observed  her  confusion,- — and  in  a  sar* 
castic  tone  intimated,  that  lines  so  plain  as  his  were  easily  intelligible. 
Miriam  looked  steadfastly  for  a  minute^  and  then  6ung  the  little  gen- 
tleman's hand  away. 

"  Well/*  exclaimed  yellow- face,  "  is  it  not  strange  that  a  common- 
place history  bke  mine  could  not  be  fathomed  by  the  queen  of  the 
gipsies  I  Pshaw  I  I  am  no  believer  in  the  secret  art.  But  come  I*— 
let  me  try  my  poor  skill  with  the  ablest  of  its  profession." 

The  dwarf  took  Miriam's  hand. 

"Plain  pdmistry — we'll  set  you  down  at  sissty — and  we'll  divide 
your  life  into  three  epochs — twenty — forty— sixty*  Which  of  these 
ali&li  I  refer  to?  " 

*'  The  lirst,"  returned  Miriam. 

"  Ha  1 — ^let  me  see — humph  t — it  requires  some  calcolatioD  to  go 
liwjksofar/' 

And,  producing  a  tablet  from  his  pocket,  the  little  man  executed  a 
few  hieroglyphics*     Miriam  looked  on  with  fixed  attention. 

'*  In  the  spring  of  17^4 — I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  closer  com- 
putation  of  time — you  married  a  man  called  Richard  Ford  ?" 

The  gip^y  turned  pale,  but  bowed  assent ;  and  again  the  little  man 
6gared  on  his  tablets* 

"  I  find  that  the  same  Richard  Ford  was  transported  at  tiie  spring 
flaaiJies,  17^5,  for  stealing  a  roan  mare,  the  property  of  the  Miller  of 
Linndale/* 

•*  Stop  .*"  cried  the  gipsy  ,*  but  still  the  little  man  figured  on, 

**  J  find,  next  summer,  a  woman  seated  on  the  cucking-stool,  for 
|Nirlaining  sundry  fowls,  the  property  of  Parson  Roundabout.  Her 
ilftme  was — " 

**  Enough  r  exclaimed  the  gipsy*  "  Are  you  the  devil's  prime-mi- 
nister or  himself?" 

The  yellow  gentleman  merely  waved  his  hand, — and,  crest-fallen,  the 
gipsy  queen  retired. 

Brioit  was  the  last  in  order.  But  the  trial  of  necromantic  skill  be- 
tween the  yellow  gentleman  and  the  sibyl  might  have  induced  the 
lattt*r  to  have  fled  the  field,  hud  not  the  dwarf  pointed  with  his  finger 

Lto  the  atmnger*     Miriam   approached  the  youth,  and  demanded  and 
received  his  hand* 
The  moment  her  eyes  ran  across  the  lines  of  the  expanded  palmtshe 
exclaimed  pusaioiuitely^  as  she  turned  to  the  little  gentleman 
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Be  refreshed  btmself  with  a  pmch  of  high- toast. 
A  child  «U|^  ^  both,"  reltinied  the  dbyl ;  **  for  never  were  for- 
so  itjoii^] J  mirked  on  mortal  hand  bs  this." 
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^1  lead  the  fiee,  and  not  the  pelm^"  ohtenred  the  little  gentlenian* 

Gfiodf ." 

r/'  aud  the  CT*7«  ^  *be  tmned  her  piercing  eyes  on  Brian. 
Bepif  tralf  to  warn.    Here  orphaiia^  is  marked.     You  have  no  pa- 

Britii  eoleitred  deeply,  and  bowed  aiaeDt. 
Btaf — let  me  look  atteodvelj.     The  father  filled  a  bloody  grave, 
the  mother'a  bones  have  whitened  among  those  of  strangers.'^ 
*'  I  cuuMt  deaj  it,*'  nid  the  youth  with  a  sigh. 
The  coarse  cf  btyyhood  rough  and  smooth  by  turns,  as  faithful  and 
Eilse  &iends  su^xeded*** 
''Uosttme**' 

^  Strang  paBUOoa  arc  marked  here — stout  heart  and  ready  hand." 
I  remembered  the  market  of  BaUyporeeUj  and  could  not  help  ex* 
iaimingt  that  to  the  latter  qualities  I  could  bear  evidence  on  oath. 
"Ha ! — what  have  we  here  ?** — and  she  fixed  her  keen  eyes  on 
firmn's. — '*  So  young, — and  blood  upon  his  hand  already  !*' 

youth  turned  deadly  pale,  and  plucked  his  hand  away.  My 
^^  ',  who  had  joined  the  party,  threw  an  alarmed  look  at  my  father, 
— l>iUoo*s  eyes  met  mine, — and  to  all,  save  the  dwarf,  the  sibyrs  an- 
nouncement seemed  astounding.  He  pushed  his  long  legs  farther  on 
the  hassock,  threw  back  his  head  into  the  angle  of  his  easy  chair,  turned 
one  thumb  over  the  other^  and  earelt^y  observed, 

"  Bah  !  a  commonplace  occurrence  in  that  delightful  land.  In  Ire^ 
land  blood  is  estimated,  as  on  the  Borders  we  hold  butter<milk.  Savage 
as  men,  they  are  imps  in  boyhood,  and  before  they  are  able  to  wield  a 
cudgel  they  can  fling  a  stone.  I  question,  if  a  criminal  census  were 
taken  of  the  countryi  even  from  Dan  to  Beer&heba,  if  any  could  be 
found,  over  twelve  years  old,  who  could  plead  *  not  guilty  *  to  being 
princi|ml  or  acces^sory  to  some  ciise  of  battery  or  assault.'* 

And,  after  delivering  himself  of  this  very  complimentary  notice 
touching  '*  Ireland  and  the  Irish,'"  the  little  gentleman  tuok  a  refresh* 
iiig  pinch ;  while  Miriam  resumed  her  investigation  of  Brian's  hand, 
which  a  look  from  me  had  induced  him  to  commit  once  more  to  the 
sibyL 

For  a  minute  she  scanned  the  youth's  hand  with  marked  attention. 
**  Yes,"  she  said,  '*  the  blood-lmes  arc  strong, — and  more  than  one 
life  hangs  upon  this  hand.  But  who  can  tell  the  future,  where  good 
and  evil  fortune  cross  each  other  as  they  do  ?  I  have  read  the  fate  of 
thousands,  and  never  met  such  mingled  destinies  as  those  1  have  ti^ 
night, — the  career  of  one  verging  to  its  close> — that  of  the  other  only 
openiog  on  the  race  of  existence.''  And  she  painted  her  extended  aJlBt 
to  the  dwarf  and  the  iiiland  orphan. 

'*/  Aat7cf  a  little  experience/'  quoth  the  safl*ron*coloured  stranger. 
"uy,  more  knowledge,"  exclaimed  the  gipsy,  *'than,  I  fear,  hat 
airly  come  by.*' 

egh  I  protect  us  !"  said  Archy  in  a  whisj>er.     **God  grant  th^y 
quarrel.     U  they  do, — alf  gaes  the  rogf.'* 
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"  I  fiincy,  lucky,"  observed  the  dwarf,  "1  tauched  upon  one  or  two 
leoiler  reminiscences.  Give  me  another  peep  at  your  Land."  And  a 
•econd  time  he  drew  forth  his  tablets. 

*•  No,  no,"  returned  the  sibyl ;  *'  your  power  is  more  than  mine.  I 
fear  ye/' 

"  He 's  the  devil,  after  a  !"  said  Archy  in  a  whisper,  and  his  teeth 
amde  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

*'  Come^  let  me  ooce  more  look  upon  a  hand  lined  by  every  shade  of 
fortune^" 

And  again  the  gipsy  peered  upon  Brian's  palm. 

The  wind,  tliat  for  a  brief  space  had  lulledj  rose  suddenly ^  and  drove 
a  bail-tfhower  against  the  casements. 

"An  unpleasant  nigJjt  for  a  belated  traveller/*  observed  my  father. 

"  And  just  the  one  to  enjoy  an  easy  chair  and  rousing  6re/'  returned 
the  little  gentleman* 

And,  without  the  trouble  of  raising  his  bead  from  its  reposing  atti- 
tude, he  directed  a  glance  at  Archy,  whose  eyes  were  always  mechani- 
cally turned  upon  him  when  he  spoke. 

*'  On  with  more  wood  !" 

In  a  moment  the  chief  butler  hastened  to  obey  the  order.  The  little 
miin  raised  his  fore*finger. 

I**  Be  cautious: — you  dropped;,  at  my  last  visit,  a  billet  on  oiy  foot." 
**  Gude  Lord  !"  ejaculated  Archy,  when  he  had  made  up  the  fire  and 
retreated  behind  my  chair^  "  heard  ye  ony thing  like  that?    That  awfii' 

•     cnitoT  never  forgets  what  gives  him  any  vexation/' 
Another  squall  made  the  windows  rattle* 
"  There,  ye  see,  be 's  oot  o'  temper  when  he  recollects  the  thump 
upon  hb  taesj"  groaned  the  chief  butler. 

"  Here  lies  the  road  of  life  in  manhood/*  resumed  the  gipsy ;  "  the 
path  intricate  and  thorny, — ^the  termination  happily  attained  at  last. 
Many  a  barrier  to  be  removed,  and  many  evil  influences  to  be  over- 
oome,-*«ome  hands  to  push  you  back,  while  others  will  drag  you  for- 
ward. In  a  word,  your  fate  hangs  maijoly  on  the  agency  of  those  who 
Are  strange  to  you  at  present/' 
Atiother  and  a  louder  gust  roared  down  the  chimney,  and  seemed  to 

^tkhake  the  room. 
**  How  wild  the  night  becomes  !"  exclaimed  my  fatlier. 
*'  Heaven  watch  over  the  poor  souls  who  are  now  upon  the  ocean  !"* 
ejaculated  my  mother. 
Insensible  to  the  elemental  uproar,  the  gipsy  seemed  entirely  en- 
grossed with  her  predictions^. 
"  One  who  will  assist  in  making  or  in  marring  your  fortune  is  not 
diistant.     In  a  few  days^-nay,  hours— expect  him/' 
f  Suddenly  the  knocker  struck  the  hoil-^door,  and  the  bell  was  loudly 
sounded. 
**  By  heaven  V*  exclaimed  the  gipsy,  ^*  he  is  come !     Now,  look  to 
thyself,  boy  l     Thy  race  of  fortune  is  commencing  V 

Shv  threw  Brian's  hand  aside,  bowed  her  head  to  the  company,  and, 
wlule  Archy  hurried  to  the  door  to  ascertain 

'*  Whu  knocked  m  loud,  &iid  knocked  ^  kt«/^ 

Miriam  glided  from  the  room,  leaving  uh,  as  they  would  say  in  Ire- 
land, *•  reguluily  bothered,''  and  at  full  liberty  to  conjecture  what  the 
devil  would  come  next. 
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UDtil  he  returoed  to  tse^ 

who  had  been  travelling  to 

[  tke  raad  in  the  dwk,  and,  insteiid  of  keep- 

i  M  to  ife  vxUbge,  kid  taiken  the  airenae  that  coDdocted 

btttler  did  not  seem  particukrlj  pre- 

'  wmm  mi  tht  wayfarer.     He  tnight  he  baoe«t, 

;  W  had  wwshtw  m  to^Mcioiis  look  about  hitxi.    Still 

ii^p  wmi  sppcttimnces  were  often  deceptive.    He, 

i  m  bsf »  had  ««■  s  nan  banged  at  Keko  for  rohhing  the 

gentleman  was  not  among  the 

ma  tD  edifying,  that  many 

Were  he  the  deil  himself, 

id  wttdi  m  the  house,  the  traveller  cotild  do  na 

■mI  h^  ibe  chief  butler,  wo  til  d  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Mt  teher,  wbate  Bi»rder  hospitality  would  have 

I  the  wry  thought  of  relbsing  shelter  on  such  a  night  even 

the  butler's  farther  arguments  in  favour 

;  the  wwadcffcr  aduHM,  by  directing  that  the  stranger  should 

the  diwBg  foneij  whither  I  was  desired  to  proceed, 

L  aa  his  app^u^uice  might  entitle  him  to. 

I  wmif  ht  hebercd,  the  advent  of  this  suspidoos- 

_  i  of  aoew  coetqiience  to  you,  my  young  swankey,** 

1  theldttle  fcllew.  addraatag  Bnan. 

,"  returned  the  youth,  with  a  heavy 
BS  and  who  goes, — and  the  stranger's 
•  of  perfect  indifference.*' 

Bj  fither ;  ''  'tis  supper  hour.  Hurry  that  old 
If  he  gets  held  of  the  spae^wife  below  stairs,  be 's  so 
[  of  the  aapeniatural,  that  the  grouse  may  be  brandered 
i  he  wiH  pot  l^em  on  the  table." 
**  A  prttdeat  hint,  ttid  the  dwarf,  as  he  pointed  one  of  his  fleshleia 
ii^ciB  Iwaidi  the  daoTf  and  signalled  my  departure.  **  I  know  not 
ham  it  ii»  hut  I  iamtj  the  Border  air  operates  on  me  as  an  uppeticer* 
and  I  shall  eottse^vieiitly  visit  it  more  frequently  than  I  have  done.  I 
tm  watwf  I  eaUMt  remain  and  be  present  at  the  ceremonial,  whida  I 
undrfiTind  It  filed  for  Wednesday." 

Had  thoughts  found  tongues,  I  believe  the  general  response  to  this 
gracHKis  inttmation  would  have  been,  '*  Heaven  forbid  you  should  T 

**  I  must,  however,"  continued  the  little  gen  fl  urn  an.  "give  the 
young  lady  a  trifling  addition  to  her  trousseau,  Frank,  my  dcmi  IrUow^ 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  Cupid  that  1  Himt  him/' 

**  Frdiik  1  my  dear  fellow  !*' — Egad^  the  little  scoundrel  was  deter- 
mined  there  should  be  no  useless  ceremony  between  us, — calling  me  by 
my  Christian  name  as  if  be  had  been  my  god-fnther»  and  making  me 
the  organ  of  communication  between  himt<elf  and  the  ugliest  Africm 
that  ever  was  imported. 

I  gave  the  dwarTs  message,  however,  to  Archy,  whom  I  met  in  the 
hall,  after  conducting  the  unKnown  to  the  dining-room,  and  I  proceeded 
tiiitber  myself,  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  i^tratigar*     I  found 
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him  standing  with  his  bnck  to  the  Jrre,  discussing  a  glass  of  pure  Glen- 
liyet,  with  which  the  chief  butler  had  supplied  him. 

When  I  approached  him  he  made  a  loutish  bow,  and  apologised  in 
CDTt  and  commonplace  language  fur  his  intrusion.  From  some  phrases 
he  used  in  allusion  to  the  weather,  I  set  him  down  at  once  to  be  a  sea- 
faring man  ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  turned  down  a  large^ 
sized  cJaret-gla:^  of  whiskey,  showed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  drink 
ardent  spirits,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  from  the  first 
moment  formed  of  his  profession. 

His  appearance  was  very  remarkable-  In  height  he  was  beneath 
middle  stature, — in  squareness  of  person  fir  beyond  it.  Clumsy  strength 
was  indicated  in  every  limb,  and  features  and  form  were  coarsely  framed 
alike,  and  associated  well  with  each  other.  He  might  be  fifty — ay, 
probably  or  sixty ;  for  his  hair  was  grizzled,  and  his  skin  bronzed  and 
shrivelled  b?  "skyey  influence."  His  face  was  ordinary  e%'en  to  an 
extreme,  and  the  eyes  small,  deep-set,  and  overhung  by  bushy  brows. 
The  lower  portion  of  his  face  was  literally  concealed  by  hair,  and  a 
long  BCar  divided  the  right  eyebrow,  and  almost  reached  the  chin.  A 
long  muscular  arm,  huge  hands,  and  bowed  legs  completed  as  repulsive 
A  looking  personage,  as  ever  it  wjls  my  luck  to  report  upon. 

At  the  6rst  glance,  I  had  decided  that  the  beialed  traveller  was  not 
presentable  at  the  supper^table ;  and,  after  a  brief  colloquy,  I  commit- 
ted him  to  Archy  and  the  servants'  hall,  and  returned  to  the  dramng- 
room. 

"  Well,  Frank/*  inquired  my  father,  "  who  have  we  got  in  this  last 
visitor  ?  Black  and  yellow  have  quarrelled.  The  negro  could  not  un- 
derstand the  dwarf,  and  the  litde  man  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  arm-chair,  to  seek  something  Cupid  could  not  discover  in  hi^  bag- 
gage* Kgad,  they  »tc  as  the  old  song  goes,  ^justly  formed  to  meet  by 
natcure.*     Who  is  this  wanderer,  Frank  ?** 

*'  Onlyi  sir,  that  no  doubt  of  his  substantial  properties  can  exist,  I 
should  pronounce  him  to  be  the  ghost  of  l>irk  Hatteraick/* 

"  Well,"  said  my  father,  **  since  I  commenced  housekeeping  with 
your  lady  mother  there,  the  old  roof-tree  never  covered  such  a  comical 
collection.  A  sort  of  human  babotm,  who  hangs  my  respected  ances- 
tors aa  if  they  were  common  sheep-stealers,  and  lets  no  opportunity 
pass  without  taking  liberties  with  my  Aunt  Janet, — and  as  if  one  scare- 
crow was  not  enough  to  alarm  an  honest  family,  brings  a  worricow 
froro  Pandemonium,  who  throws  the  housemaid  into  convulsions.  Be- 
fore the  household  has  recovered  from  this  double  visitation,  accompa- 
nied by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  hailstones  large  as  marbles,  in  slides  a  gipsy 
quean,  who  *'  auld  lang  syne  "  would  have  got  a  scovvder  with  a  tar- 
barreL  After  all  this, — the  company,  it  seems,  were  not  complete,  until 
this  buccanneer  tumbles  in,  and^" 

"  Excuse  the  interruption,  sir, — permits  you  to  boast,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain  such  a  pardqxtarri 
is  not  produceable.  But  here  comes  a  brace  of  them, — that  lemon-co- 
loured curiosity, — and  double-ugly  at  his  back." 

After  conducting  his  liege  lord  to  the  drawing-room,  Cupid  disap- 
peared, and  the  little  gentleman  graciously  advanced  to  the  sofa  where 
the  pretty  bride  and  her  fair  sister  were  seated.  The  dwarf  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  morocco  jewel-case,  and  with  a  grotesque  flourish, 
which  had  nearly  overset  the  gravity  of  aU  the  lookers  on,  he  presented 
it  to  Julia/' 
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[  big  four  aecsepUiiee  of  llits  iriAe/'  he  said,  "  and  jiraj  jou 
tht  dootr  in  rMoUedMn." 


^  E^uAT  whmpend  UHhm,  "  he  needed  scarcely  baye  added  that. 
Tv  we  Idm  oaee  k  to  ramember  him  during  one's  natural  existence/* 

**  I  make  one  slipalatton,''eoQtiQQed  the  little  man.  *'  It  is  a  serere 
OMt  fiir  it  wiU  tax  tout  curiosity-  I  wish  this  cadeau  Xo  reoiain  un* 
0|WMad  alii  tiie  bndal  morai  ag.  Another  recjuest  I  would  prefer, — 
baft  il  sosi  be  oonditional  with  the  lady's  pleasure.  I  would  solicit 
tbe  hewmts  of  a  kka." 

''Oil!  bf  all  ueaiss T  I  exclaimed.  ''Julia  will  feel  too  happy  to 
cibbe  joa  wiib  bdf  a  dosen." 

Witb  a  deepbfaidi,  die  hit  j^ucee  oflTered  her  cheek  to  the  little 
eastleinan.  Arcfay  at  the  moment  announced  that  supper  was  served. 
Tbe  dwarf  galkntly  took  the  bride's  hand,  and  conducted  her  from  the 
drawing-room  with  a  jaunty  air  of  gallantry,  that  would  have  conferred 
inmortal  honour  on  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Margate. 

While  tbe  dwarf  waa  doioff  the  gaUant  above  stairs,  others  of  the 
dnamtt^  pertomtB  who  iignred  this  evening  in  my  father's  dooiidlc, 
were  differently  engaged  l*eIow.  Dirk  llatteraick,  as  we  will  call  him 
at  present,  for  want  of  another  name,  was  actively  employed  in  what 
in  bia  parhmce  he  termed  ''  stowing  the  hold/*  If  he  ban  dined  that 
day,  the  chief  butler  was  of  opinion  the  dinner  was  a  light  one.  Blany 
a  nangrT  wa3r6»rer  Archy,  in  his  vocation,  had  entertained.  Highland 
droTen  hare  good  appetites, — but  a  performer  like  the  last  arrival,  he 
never  before  had  tlie  felicity  to  supply.  The  old  lady  from  Yetholm 
and  Master  Cupid  looked  on  with  marked  astonishment ;  but,  undis- 
turbed by  this  cross  fire  of  eyes,  the  stranger  never  flinched  from  his 
task  until,  as  Major  Dalgetty  would  say,  t^e  garrison  lind  been  amply 
provisioned.  This  completed,  Dirk  Hatteraick  intimated  to  the 
Kitcheu-maid  that  she  might  "  clear  decks  ;"  and,  on  the  next  flying 
visit  paid  to  the  lower  regions  by  the  major-domo,  it  was  hinted  plainly 
to  Archy,  that  the  new  comer  would  not  be  averse  to  follow  up  a  bit 
of  supper  with  a  slight  symp^um*  The  butler  extracted  a  bottle  of 
Glenlivet  from  one  of  his  depositories,  and  advanced  to  the  table  with 
a  glass  in  the  other  hand,  to  play  Ganymede  to  the  stranger  ;  but  the 
latter  declined  the  honour,  quietly  took  the  flsKk,  and  when  he  had 
helped  himself  to  the  alcohol,  he  thus  addressed  his  bost : — 

'*  Friend  Archy,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  the  spirits  down,  "  I  drink 
to  your  health  and  happiness.  I  won't  trespass  on  your  kind  atten- 
tions, as  you  *re  on  duty  aloft.  I  am  an  in  different  fair  hand  at  using 
a  knife  and  fork,  as  a  tolerable-si aed  gap  in  the  sirloin  will  apprise 
you.  That  good  eating  requires  good  drinking  is  an  old  saw,— «nd  a 
sweeter  night  for  a  c^irouse  could  not  be  desired.  Just  let  the  bottle 
remain  where  it  stands  at  presenti  and  we'll  endeavour  to  make  oni^ 
selves  at  home  under  hatches,  while  you  look  to  the  quarter-deck 
gentry  in  the  state-cabin.  If  you  will  only  trust  to  me,  I  will  entertain 
the  kitclien  company  in  your  absence.  That  amicable  youth  with  the 
woolly  head  will  not,  as  I  take  it,  make  any  strong  objection  against 
splicing  the  main-brace;  and  with  that  respectable  gentlewoman  in 
scarlet,  I  intend  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance*  Ha  I  the 
ctiptain'ft  signai*     Olf  with  you,  honest  Archy/' 

As  the  chief  butler  mounted  tbe  stairs  to  answer  the  bell,  he  could 
not  help  indulging  in  short  soliloquy — 

'*  Presarve  us !  was  there  ever  sfc  a  set  1    I  slip  into  the  drawing 
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rwom  to  RJiy  ilmt  supper's  on  the  table,  and  I  find  that  spindle-shanked 
cratiir,  with  a  face  like  snifron,  kissing  the  young  ladies  on  the  sofa; 
and  when  I  gang  bflow,  that  desperado,  who  seems  half  a  canoihiil 
and  half  a  cut-throat,  orders  me  aw^ay  until  he'll  make  lore,  I  suppose, 
to  that  awfu  quean,  the  p\*sy  woman.  Ane  wee  deril  drives  to  the 
door,  at  dinner  time,  and  trtks  possession  of  the  parlour ;  anither  afier- 
w»rds  tumbles  in  with  a  gale  tif  wind,  and  so  settles  himself  in  the  ha', 
Ood!  its  my  ain  opinion  but  they  11  divide  the  hoose  a'tween  them." 

The  departure  of  honest  Archy  was  apparently  the  signal  fur  the  ill- 
looking  stranger  to  redeem  the  promise  he  had  made  the  chief  butler, 
and  become  his  representative. 

'*  Beauty  I "  said  the  fac-simile  of  Dirk  Hatteraick,  *'  make  yonrself 
use^I  as  urnamental,  and  parade  a  couple  of  tumblers  with  cold  water/* 
Cupid  smilingly  obeyed  the  order^  as  it  inferred  that  the  compota- 
tioii  would  be  a  general  affair,  in  which  himself  would  be  included. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  table  was  drawn  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
the  tno  drank  to  their  respective  better  healths* 

**  Captain/*  said  the  gipsy,  **  I  wish  ye  luck  —  Snowball,  my 
service  to  you,'*  and  by  these  flattering  and  familiar  epithets  the  lady 
addressed  the  late  comer  and  the  negro, 

''  Now  why  the  devil  do  ye  captain  me  P  **  enquired  the  wtmoger* 
"  Because/'  returned  ^liriam  "  gale  as  it  is,  1   fancy  yon  would  be 
quite  at  home  upon  a  lugger's  deck/' 

*'  A  shrewd  guess,  my  old- girl/*  returned  the  stranger,   "  none  need 
read  the  stars  to  discern  my  profession*     Sun  and  sU;rm  leave  their 
uu'ks  aa  legiblv  upon  the  countenance" — 
"  A«  the  cutlass  has  done  on  your*s:" 

"  Good  again — lucky.     Know'st  thou  aught  of  the  paat,  and  see  ye 
in  the  womb  of  time  any  thing  that  concerns  me  ?  "  enquired  the  sea- 
man/* 
"  3f  uch,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
"  Wilt  thou  disclose  it  ?  " 
"  Freely — but  we  must  be  alone.'* 

^  One  question  first — I  would  slightly  prove  your  art — you  named 
weapon  by  whicli  this  scar  was  given,  correctly — ^is  he  by  whom 
it  was  inflicted,  among  the  living  or  the  dead  ?  ** 
Miriam  looked  sharply  ut  the  stranger. 

"  His  bones/' she  said,  "are  whitening  in  the  deptlis  of  ocean, — and 
the  hand  that  sped  him  was  pledged  to  night  in  mine." 

'*  Mother,  I  admit  the  truth  ;  and  now  w*orthy  Sambo,  or  whatever 
dcril  else  they  call  thee,  bolt  thy  schnaps,  and  leave  the  old  girl  and  me 
together/' 

The  namesake  of  the  God  of  Love  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the 
room,  and  the  gipsy  and  mariner  drew  closer  to  each  other. 

**  And  now  to  Cf>mmeoce  operations,"  cried  the  stranger  as  he  pulled 
a  leal-skin  nurse  from  his  i»idc  pocket,  und  put  a  piece  of  money  in  the 
*rhyl*s  hand, 

**  Bring  the  lamp  nearer— Ha  i  that  light  will  do,"  and  she  took  the 
horny  hand  w*hicb  the  stranger  pushed  across  the  table,   and  began  to 
examine  the  palm-lines  with  deep  attention. 
*»  What  hee  ye  there,  mother?" 
•'Mwe  than  my  lips  dare  tell/'  was  the  reply. 

"Nay,  I  am  not  over  tender  in  my  feelings,  Miriam/'  replied  the 
Hmtger  witli  a  sneer.     **  In  the  devil's  name  t  speak  out  woman." 
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"  Then  in  his  name,  l>e  it  m"  returned  the  siUyl. 

**  What  3tHj  ye  there  then  ?" 

**  A  life  overloaded  with  crime  I" 

"Well,  1  lay  no  claim  to  saintliness,  go  on." 

*' Rapine  !"  said  the  gipsy. 

"  Humph/'  co<illy  returned  the  stranger,  **I  admit  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  are  not  generally  considered  by  ifae  world 
as  over  honest." 

"  Bloodshed!'*  continued  the  sibyl. 

*'  No  great  harm,  1  suppose,  when  a  man  receives  a  token  of  regard 
such  as  ornaments  this  countenance,  if  he  return  the  favour  with  an 
ounce  of  lead/* 

''  Worse  still  lies  here/*  and  the  gipsy  pointed  to  a  singular  and 
deep* marked  line. 

'*  Speak  boldly,"  said  the  stranger  fearlessly. 

*'  Here  I  read/' — and  she  made  a  sudden  pause. 

'^  Hell  and  Furies  I  proceed  !  " 

'*  Murder  /"  exclaimed  the  sibyl,  as  she  flung  the  liand  she  heli 
away  ;  "  foul,  treacherous,  premeditflted  murder  1  *' 

*'  Hard  words  to  call  accident  by,"  observed  the  mariner  in  a  sub- 
dued tone. 

"  Accident!"  returned  the  gips^y*  '*Let  me  look  again,  man  of  blood! 
the  crime  was  doiiMe — Hugh  ! — "  and  she  waved  her  arm  repulsi%*ely. 

*'  Well,  let  the  past  remain.  I  suppose^  like  greater  men,  some 
deeds  of  mine  will  scarcely  bear  the  daylight,  Miriam  ;  now  for  tbe 
future ;  look  sharply  ere  you  speak, — ^I  am  come  to  England — 

"On  a  bad  errand/*  said  the  gipsy*  interrupting  him,  after  she  had 
glanced  her  eyes  a  second  time  over  his  bronzed  hand. 

"  Nay/'  said   the  mariner,  '*  that  will  depend  on  how  far  it  profe^i 
successful :  say,  will  the  object  be  attained  ?  "  ^^H 

'^  It  commences  wellj — proceeds  with  varied  successj — and  ends  Hv^^l 
tally  for  one  concerned/* 

**  And  to  which  party  will  it  prove  so? — the  seeker,  or  tbe  sought  one?** 

"  That/*  said  the  gipsy,  **  is  not  revealed  here/' 

**  Go  on,  Miriam/* 

The  sibyl  examined  the  hand  lines* 

**  Ha,  near  you  are  two  men^ — one  you  desire  to  see,  tbe  other  it  were 
well  for  you  to  avoid/' 

"  Indeed  r  exclaimed  the  stranger,  '*  can  you  describe  them?  " 

"Not  accurately/'  was  tbe  reply.  ** One  seems  a  youth,  the  otlier  is 
advanced  in  years.  The  former  should  beware  of  f/aUf  and  i^au  sbauld 
avoid  the  latter.     He  is  an  enemy  ;  aye.  and  a  powerful  one. 

'*  Virtur^UH  people,  like  you  and  I,  Miriam/*  returned  the  stranger 
with  a  smile,  "  they  my  are  always  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  wicked- 
I  know  not  who  it  is  I  should  avoid  ;  but  mo]»t  truly  have  you  described 
the  person  I  am  seeking  after.     He  is  a  youth." 

'*  Ha  I  "  returned  the  gipsy,  *'  what  is  he  like?  " 

**  I  never  saw  him/* 

*'  What  is  his  name  ?  '* 

*'  I  cannot  tell/* 

*•  Where  does  he  reside? '* 

'*  I  do  not  know/* 

"Why,  then/'  said  the  sybi!,  '"^I  must  confess  that  J  never  knew  a 
messenger  despatched  on  an  important  aifair»  in  more  glorious  igiUH 
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Ttnc©  of  evfiy  tbinj;  wliicli   could  assist  liim  in  attnming  the  ohjevt  of 
hi»  missTon.     Knon  ye  ilie  ytiiilh's  «ge  ?** 

"  Ay  \  the  very  hour,**  rpturned  the  mariner :  *•  he  was  born  on 
Chriatmas  eve,  18-—/' 

"  Then/*  re^^lied  the  aibyl,  '*  on  his  next  birthday  he  will  be  nine- 
teen.** 

The  stranger  nodded  an  assent. 

**  Once  muro  let  me  Jook  npon  ymir  hand.  See  there,  that  waving 
line  nhews  that  yon  are  bent  on  a  journey  over  sea,  and  this  one  crosses 
it,  aind  tells  that  the  mission  will  pruve  unsuceesbfuK  He  whom  yon 
seek,  And  he  whom  you  fear,  are  not  far  distant ;  and  yet  the  lines  are 
lofi  conftised  to  give  me  further  information*  Come,  let  me  s-ee  if  the 
curdu  point  clearer,**  and  she  drew^  a  soiled  pack  from  her  pocket. 

*'  Friend,"  said  the  mariner,  as  he  placed  hia  hand  upon  the  cards^ 
'*  you  have  told  me  sufficient  to  excite  curiosity  and  suspicion.  Know 
yaw  me  by  name  ?  and  have  we  met  before?" 

"  Xever  have  I  seen  you  until  this  evening ;  and  I  never  yet  laid 
eye*  upon  a  face  which,  after  twenty  years,  I  could  not  call  back,  at 
sight,  to  memory.  One  puzzles  me,  ay,  puzzled  me  to  night.  There 
in  a  c^ueat  upstairs,  and  whether  he  He  niortal  mnn,  or  something  be- 
yond this  world,  1  cannot  determine.  I  nt!ver  looked  beftire  upon 
on  which  some  index  to  the  heart  was  not  discernible.  I 
traced  lines  on  a  human  hand  from  which  some  intimation  of 
what  had  passed,  or  what  was  then  passing  in  the  breast,  was  not 
strongly  or  feebly  shadowed  ;  but  features  and  palm-lines  alike  are 
wrapped  in  darkness,  and  all  is  strange,  undefined,  mystic,  and  im- 
p«*net  ruble/* 

•'  To  the  cards,  mother.  We  sailors  are  true  believers,  as  you  kuoiv, 
in  devil's  agencies.  When  shall  I  encounter  him  I  seek, — and  when 
weet  the  man  who  is  predestined,  as  you  say,  to  cross  me?  Ila  !  let 
bitn  look  sharp.  Lead  and  steel  shall  not  be  wanting  if  required  to 
remove  the  living  obstacle  that  blocks  the  path  to  fortune." 

The  gipsy  appeared  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  stranger's 
thfeata,  but  carefully  arranged  the  cards  which  the  uiariner  had  pre- 
fioualy  divided  into  sundry  packets*  She  calculated  iiumberKj  com- 
bined colours,  and  then  turned  aside  as  if  she  were  drawing  mental 
waclnsions  from  the  whole ;  a  minute  passed  in  silence,  the  stranger 
in  high  eiccitementy  seemed  waiting  for  the  first  sentences  which  wimld 
fill  from  Miriam's  lips,  ns  if  he  felt  tliat  they  would  prove  oracular; 
it  last,  as  if  impatient  of  suspense,  he  exclaimed, 

**Come,  good  mother,  speak  what  fate  ordaioH."     The  gipsy  slowly 
ftiied  her  head,  and  fixed  her  dark  and  piercing  eyes  on  the  mariner's. 
"  I^rcpare  for  a  surprise,"  she  muttered. 
**  Proceed,'*  returned  the  stranger  lirmly, 
"  The  sought  one,  and  the  feared  one,  are  close  at  hand." 
"  Ha !  close  at  hand,  mother?  " 
'*The  same  roof  covers  ye/' 

*'Am  I  in  such  hick  exclaimed  the  stranger  exultingly/* 
'*  I  only  tell  you  what  is ;  what  will  be,  is  hidden  from  me,"  return* 
ed  the  gipsy*     "  Luck  is  two-fold,  and  whether  good  or  evil  be  attend- 
ant on  this  strange  meeting,  time  only  can  develope." 
*'  Have  you  seen  the  stripling,  Miriam  ?  '* 
**  Yen.  and  told  his  fortunes  within  the  last  hour/* 
'*  Wb^it  a5i)ect  had  they  ?  " 
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"CWiJcid  in  the  coinineneetn«>nt,  vuied  In  their  prngress,  triniii- 
pfcit  n  tfadr  daser 

'^Hft!  tlnft  «ii|;im  bsdlj  far  me^  mother.  Did  aught  beside  strilce 
|e  as  remrlcftble  ?  "  pimoed  the  manner. 

'Dsngrr  impending  orer  the  youth,  —  snd  himself  dangerous  ti» 

*■  Fibftw  r  exdaimed  the  stranger  contemptuouslT,  "  What  is  lo  he 
iMdedfiwAboy?" 

*'  Mock  Iqr  ^  encHiies,*' said  Miriam  in  reply>  "  Young  th<mgh  he 
W»  tlicfe*«  Um  benoitli  Ms  aaih  already/' 

''  Tb  s^  t^n,  so  much  the  better/'  * 

"*  And  mam  will  stain  the  stripling's  hands.  Beware  of  hjfii ;  bat 
aaotiker  and  fitr  mme  Ibnmdable  enemy  lies  concealed ;  him  I  cannot 
vith  all  BIT  ait  dtsDOTer*** 

^  WmM  tkat  I  coald  met^  both»  face  to  laoe,  before  I  sleep,'*  ejacu- 
lated tht  atmicer  earoestly. 

«*  If  Kj  aldil  &U  aol  Tour  wish  shaU  be  fulfilled." 

Bre  the  last  word  bad  paaaed  the  sibyJ  s  lips,  the  chief  hutJer  gUd- 
dencd  the  li*ll  with  bia  pvaaettee*  In  sonth  throaghout  the  evening 
Ankf  had  been  aovdy  perplexed ;  although  in  heart  a  ctiward,  stjH 
tiqj'tbing  appotaining  to  the  mystic  and  supernatural  was  his  de- 
llg^tiSad  npalairs  and  down  stairs  there  were  personages  to  ijiterest, 
amd  aeoKli  ta  be  fntd  into.  Could  the  chief  butler  have  muUiplied 
bMMtf  bf  tw«w  it  would  ba^e  been  exceedingly  convenient,  and  allow- 
ad  bias  i»  waitab  tbe  pft>eeedings  in  the  supper-room,  without  permit- 
ip^  tbaar  piaBstK  va  tbe  lower  regions  to  escape  unnoticed.  But  this 
bang  aa  iapaaJotlity,  be  was  obliged  to  content  himst^lf  with  a  6ying 
▼Mit  !•  Ibc  afartment  in  which  the  reputed  witch  and  suspidous 
■fningfr  were  cmfing  ihemselves  trie  a  tcte.  Every  time  he  dropped 
m,  hm  nw  ■anwtlimg  to  create  additional  curiosity  ;  and  if,  on  his  first 
iwnranmi  ta  tbe  cbiief  boiler  ta  the  hall,  tbe  impression  made  by  the 
belalcd  visiter  was  nnfsTiirable,  the  rapid  intimacy  which  arose  between 
bim  and  ibe  aareerca^  led  Archy  to  conclude,  that  the  twain  were 
wbm  bn  luaaiiid  "  Uk  of  tbe  aaaie  £ry/'  and  Gonft<»rtt*d  on  the  principle 
wbidi,  accarding  to  tbe  adage,  unites  '^  birds  of  a  ft-atber/' 

II  waa  an  one  of  his  reappearances  in  the  supj>er-room,  after  a  hur- 
ried paap  iBtn  tbe  servants'  hall,  that  my  fatiier  inquired  whether 
^  tbe  stranger  b«d  been  duly  accommodated  with  refreshments." 

**  AceonuBadiited  !**  repeated  Archy.  '*  £gad,  be 's  the  vara  lad  that 
will  aeeommodate  bimael,  and  na  fash  ye  much  wi'  pres&in'  him.  Ve  'II 
mind  tbe  tbrea  dragoons  that  last  winter  lost  themsels  in  a  fog,  and  pit 
up  beie  lor  tba  ntsbc?  Woel,  I  thought  them  gude  hands  at  the 
treneber ;  but  tbe  cneil  below  would  damage  a  cauld  drtoio  waur  than 
the  hale  three-" 

**  Then  his  appetite  is  tolerable/*  I  remarked. 

**  It  "s  naethin  till  compare  wi'  his  drooth,  after  a'j"  replied  the  ma- 
jnr-domo.  *'  He  and  that  awfu'  %voman  foregathered  as  if  thev  had  been 
acquaint  fra  the  eradle  wi*  i»ne  anither ;  and  there  they  sit  s'paein'  for- 
tunes, cuttiu'  oards,  and  drinkin'  whiskey.  I  jist  pit  my  heed  in  as  I 
was  pasain's  and  the  moment  the  lute^comer  saw  my  neb  inside  th# 
door,  he  lifts  the  empty  bottle  up,  and  held  it  afore  the  lamp.  '  Haoert 
Archvt*  says  he,  *  ye  see  we  have  made  this  iask  a  marine.  Dip  into 
that  htcker.  and  let's  have  anither  supply  of  sclinaps.  'Tis  a  raw 
tight, — and  this  gentlewoman  and  I  have  a'  goo<l  deal  to  talk  over/  ** 

*'  '!»  feels  himself  quite  at  home,  I  find/'  said  my  father. 
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"  In  this  house  that 's  naethf n*  strange,  for  ererybody  seems  at  their 
«ifie  here."  And  Arcliy  directed  a  side-glance  towards  the  fire-place, 
where  the  little  gentleman,  enibodied  in  a  high-backed  chair,  with  his 
features  puckered  into  a  look  of  self-complacency,  his  long  legs  out* 
•Iretched  on  a  hassuck>  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  toddy  at  his  elbow,  looked 
Itot  ordy  like  a  person  who  was  comfortable,  but  also  like  one  deter- 
mined that  he  should  make  himself  so  for  the  evening. 

"  That  randy  quean,"  observed  the  dwarf,  *'I  think  was  pleased  to 
say,  that  the  advent  of  this  bashful  and  abstemious  gentleman  was 
connected  mystically  with  my  young  friend's  fortunes  who  siu  beyond 
the  table  there.  I  hope  the  fates  have  not  decreed  that  he  ahdl  be 
obliged  to  feed  this  cannibaL ' 

'*  Pray,"  said  my  Rister  timidly,  *'  what  or  who  may  the  man  be, 
Archy  r* 

"  The  Lord  only  kens  that,*'  returned  the  chief  batler-  '*  He  *s  a 
fearful- look  in*  being, — liker  a  deevii  than  a  man, — an*  only  that  Cupid 
haa  the  advantage  of  him  in  colour,  as  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Evil 
one  as  could  be  found/' 

I  ^  "Kgad^  sir,"  I  said,  addressing  my  father^  ^'itia  seldom  an  interest- 
ing 5>eriOQage  like  the  gentleman  below  favours  us  with  his  company, 
lobaenre  that,  from  Archy's  description,  my  friend  Brian  is  dying  to 
have  a  p^ep  at  the  unknown,  and  there  is  an  evident  anxiety  on  the 
ladiea'  part  for  an  introduction.  Do  invite  him  to  the  presence,  and  let 
ttsdedde  whether  the  flattering  sketch  given  of  the  stranger  is  correct/' 

All  expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  the  visitor  except  the  dwarf;  but  a 
cjuiet  movement  of  the  chair  he  was  ensc^jnced  in  showed  that,  himself 
unnoticed,  the  little  gentleman  cunningly  intended  to  investigate  the 
unbidden  guest  when  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  prenence.  On  re- 
ceiving my  father's  sanction,  Archy  disappeared  with  an  alacrity  which 
{iroved  how  agreeable  the  commission  was.  Since,  to  use  sporting 
parlance,  the  dwarf  had  regularly  floored  the  gipsy,  the  yellow  gentle- 
man had  reached  an  altitude  in  the  chief  butler's  estimation  that,  in 
point  of  necromantic  power,  placed  him  over  all  other  warlocJcs,  and 
{lerched  him  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  To  submit  the  suspected  one 
to  the  omniscient  in8|>ection  of  the  dwarf  might  possibly  dissolve  the 
mystery  that  distressed  the  major-domo  to  unravel ;  and  as  he  de- 
■emded  the  stairs  he  rubbed  his  bauds  with  delight,  in  anticipation  of 
tame  mumentons  discovery. 

**  I  am  directed  to  say,"  said  Archy,  with  a  patronising  air,  "  that, 
from  the  very  favourable  report  1  made  above,  tiie  master  is  anxious 
thai  jciu  should  step  up  to  the  supper-room,  and  drink  '*  doch  an*  dur- 
m"  with  the  company  before  ye  gae  to  bed/' 

The  stranger,  with  ill -concealed  satisfaction,  gave  a  willing  assent  to 
tlie  invitation,  muttering  something  in  apology  for  his  dress, 

*'  Hoot !  never  faab  yersel  about  the  claitlies,  men.  Travellers  dinna 
pit  on  their  best,  ye  ken*  But  by  what  name  am  I  to  ca*  ye,  wheu  I 
op?n  the  supper-room  door?*' 

"Dangerfield,**  returned  the  stranger,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
"and,  if  ye  please,  ye  may  stick  '  Captain  '  before  it,  to  make  it  sound 
*iie  better.  Not  that  there  's  any  great  glory  in  the  title  now-a-days  ; 
H>fi  between  barge-masters  and  militia  men,  captains  are  plenty  in 

Eogfhmd  ds  colonels  in  the  States.'* 
'Xomc  along,  then.  Captain  Dangerfield," — and  the  butler  preceded 

^QommaQder,  and  with  due  formality  marshalled  him  to  the  presence. 
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While  Arcliy  w^as  absent,  the  little  gentleman  requested  me  to 
cate  my  chair  for  the  accommmUition  of  the  stranger^  and  a  fresh  i 
position  of  the  lights  burning  on  the  table  was  made  at  his  suggestion, 
I  remarked  that^  by  this  new  arrangement.  Brian  and  the  stmnger 
would  be  placed  opposite  each  other  *'  full  front/'  and  that  the  dwarf 
would  from  his  embuscade,  to  wit,  the  high-backed  chair,  see  all  that 
passed  distinctly.  From  the  new  position  I  had  taken,  I  was  the  only 
person  in  the  room  on  whom  the  light  of  the  little  gentleman*!  connte- 
nance  might  have  been  said  to  shine* 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  with  good  emphasis  Captain  Dan* 
gertield  was  announced*  The  dwarf  pricked  his  ears  when  the  name 
was  spoken,  and  darted  a  searching  side-look  at  the  stranger,  while 
awkwardly^  but  unabashed^  the  unknown  visitor  advanced,  bowed  to 
the  ladies  and  my  father,  and  took  the  vacant  chair. 

*'  You  were  caught  in  the  storm  to-night,"  said  my  father,  ai  the 
chief  butler  placed  glasses  and  the  necessary  materiel  for  fabricating 
toddy  before  the  mariner. 

'*  Yes,  and  was  too  happy  to  make  a  harbour,  sir."  At  the  moment 
he  was  speaking,  a  bea^y  squall  rattled  the  rain  against  the  windows, 
and  came  roaring  down  the  chimney.  "  Umph  I  so  far  from  abating^ 
I  fancy  that  a  fresh  hand  has  taken  hold  of  the  bellows."  And,  w  hile 
he  adjusted  the  ingredients  in  his  tumbler, — alcohol,  by  the  way,  being 
the  predominant  one>' — he  discussed  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
the  weather  like  a  just  man,  neither  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  At  last  the  mixture  was  satisfactorily  completed,  and  then  raising 
his  head  for  the  first  time,  he  drank  to  the  ladies'  health.  With  vulgar 
formality  he  continued  his  civilities,  nodding  to  each  in  turn,  until»  in 
due  routine  of  courtesy,  Brian  came  next  in  order.  The  moment  their 
eyes  met,  the  effect  upon  the  worthy  captain  was  astounding.  Every 
feature  seemed  convulsed, — the  upraised  goblet  remained  as  if  the  arm 
that  held  it  had  been  turned  suddenly  to  marble, — his  lips  muttered 
something  indistinctly, — his  hand  dropped  gradually,  and  the  untasted 
glass  was  again  replaced  upon  the  board* 

Closely  as  I  observed  the  mariner's  behaviour,  I  did  not  neglect  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  also  upon  the  little  gentleman.  The  furtive  side- 
glance  and  half-clo8ed  brows  with  which  he  looked  silent Iv  upon  the 
passing  scene  was  most  amusing.  The  eye  darted  an  intelligent  look, 
as  if  something  important  had  struck  the  ear,  while  again  the  lower 
portion  of  the  dwarf's  features  were  puckered  into  a  smile,  and  said« 
or  seemed  to  say,  •*  I  comprehend  all  perfectly," — and  in  his  whole 
bearing  the  sleepy  vigilance  of  the  tiger  appeared  united  to  the  mi*- 
chievoua  intelligence  of  that  mockery  of  man,  the  ape* 

While  this  was  passing,  my  father,  "  good  easy  man,"  saw  nothings 
to  excite  his  curiosity,  or  to  disquiet  him  in  vain*    With  due  solemnity 
he  returned  the  stranger's  pledge,  and  drank  health  to  Captain  Oaa- 
gerli  eld. 

•*  i  remember,  sixteen  years  ago,"  said  a  voice  that  issued  from  tts' 
high-backed  chair,  but  whether  from  the  chair  itself  or  from  a  mortMl 
occupant,  none  save  myself  could  say,  as  the  Httle  gentleman  wW0 
invisible  to  all  the  company  besides, — '*  I  remember,  sixteen  yean  tfffi 
a  scoundrel  called  Captain  Dangerfield  was  executed  at  Cut^.  for  W 
murder  of  a  planter,  whose  daughter  he  endeavoured  to  carry  off.'* 

I  thank  God  that  I  never  saw  a  hand-grenade  burst  unexpectedly  is 
m  aupper-room  ;  but  1  fancy  that  the  effect  would  be  pretty  similar  is 
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firoducing  coDsternatioTi  and  surprise,  to  tiiat  which  tlie  dwarfs  pleasant 
remark  tj-  cathedra  effected  upon  the  company  generally. 

"  Frank,"  said  my  father  in  a  whisper,  *'  there  never  was  a  man 
banged  nn  the  face  of  this  habitable  globe>  but  that  yellow  sconndreJ 
knows  the  full  pirticulars/* 

I  made  no  reply ;  my  eye«  were  riveted  upon  the  stranger,  to  mark 
what  effect  this  startling  observation  would  produce.  His  Was  not  a 
hee  that  easily  would  express  emotion,  nor  had  he  nerves  which  could 
be  abakeii  by  commonpluce  occurrences ;  but  at  the  dwarfs  remark  the 
stranger's  cheeks  grew  pale  as  ashes,  and  when  he  seized  ibe  tumbler 
his  hand  seemed  pali^ied  as  he  carried  it  to  his  lips.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  unknown, — and  the  dead  silence  which  ensued  added 
to  the  general  embarrassment. 

But  genera]  it  was  not.  The  little  man,  hidden  from  the  company 
himself,  either  saw  not,  or  pretended  not  to  see,  the  confusion  his 
reminiscences  had  created,  and  again  the  voice  issued  from  the  chair. 

*'  I  recollect/'  said  the  little  gentleman,  pausing  for  a  few  seconds  to 
refresh  himself  with  a  pinch  of  high-toast. 

"  Here  comes  another  hanging  story,"  observed  my  father^  xolio  voce* 
*'  Lord^  Frank,  what  a  memory  that  fittle  devil  has  I" 

**  I  recollect,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  that  hts  briganteen  was  called 
'The  Siiltador/  Sometimes  he  slaved,  and  sometimes  he  pirated.  ViU 
bnous  success  produced  villanons  audacity,  until  at  last  he  overshot 
tbe  mark, — ^theaevil  deserted  him, — and  he  was  garotted  in  the  market- 
pLioe.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  his  rulhan  asso- 
ciates ;  and>  according  to  gallows  statistics,  the  whole  must  ere  this 
ksTe  been  hanged.     There  was  one  superlative  scoundrel,  his  mate — " 

Again  the  little  man  paused  to  refresh  himself,  casting  a  look 
askance  at  Captain  Dangertield  as  he  raised  the  diluted  Glenlivet  to 
Ini  mouth.  If  he  wished  and  watched  effect,  nothing  could  have  been 
Bwre  gratifying  to  the  dwarf.  The  stranger's  hand,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  replenish  the  tumbler  he  had  drained  without  advantage,  trembled 
I4t  a  frightened  school-girl's, — for  every  eye  was  turned  on  him,^ — and 
«^cry  ear  was  strained  with  eager  curiosity,  to  catch  the  next  words 
vbich  should  issue  from  the  high-backed  chair !  A  dead  silence  in- 
ottted  the  general  embarrassment.  I  had  more  than  once  glanced 
X  the  young  Irit^hman,  and  Brian's  intelligent  eyes,  as  if  fascinated, 
*CTie  centrea  on  the  stmnger, 

**  As  I  said  before,"  resumed  a  voice,  that  to  all  the  company  save 
*T»eIf  appeared  to  issue  out  of  deep  upholstery,  *'hi»  mate  broke  tlie 
poion,  and  escaped-  He  called  himself  Jmiaeti/' — again  the  stranger 
ttirtcd,— "  and  passed  for  a  Hollander.  Tlie  ruffian's  real  name  was 
'Duffy,* — an  Irishman,  who,  for  God  knows  Iiow  many  murders  com- 
^hlei  in  V8,  had  been  obliged  to  disappear.  Well,  I  have  ascertaiiied 
*hl  at  leait  a  score  of  his  confederates  were  hanged." 

"Lord  save  us,  Frank  1"  said  my  father  in  a  side-voice^  *'  I  feel  an 
^nctiiuess  about  the  necki  and  cannot  but  recall  the  memory  of  my 
P««f  grandfather." 

**  But  still,"  added  the  little  gentleman,  "  1  have  a  misgiving  that 
tL<!  rutfian  has  as  yet  evaded  the  rope." 

Before  the  sentence  was  completed.  Captain  Dangerfield  sprang  from 
''i*  chair,  muttered  a  hasty  apology,  pleaded  illness,  and  staggered,  ra- 
Iher  than  walked,  from  the  supper^rotim. 

To  all,  S3ftve  him  who  had  occasioned  itj  the  sudden  flight  of  Captain 
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Dangerfield  was  incompTeliensible.     Archy,  who,  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity, bad  loitered  in  tlie  room  under  divers  false  pret*?nces,  at  this 
fresh  evidence  of  the  little  gentleman's  power  over  beings    so  for- 
midable as  Miriam  and  the  stranger,  felt  persuaded  that   he  was  in 
the  presence  of  one  gifted  with  satanic  influence,  and  shook  like  an 
Bspen*     The  voice  which  had   pnt  him  in  mortal  fear,  however,  re* 
called  his  scattered  senses,   the  dwarf  CDolly  intimating  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed*  and  directing  the  chief  bntler  to  summon  his  dark 
attendant.     Presently  blaster  Cupid  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a 
.chamber-light, — the  little  gentleman  emerged  from  the  higli-baidied 
■chEir, — bade  ns  all  a  most  formal  good-night, — ond  retired  to  hia  dor* 
'tnitury. 

The  closing  of  the  door  was  the  signal  for  a  general  expression  of 

.wonder  by  the  company,  and  it  was   admitted  by  all,  excepting  the 

[^ladies,  who,  fur  feminine  consideratious,  avoided  all  allusions  to  the  gen* 

leman  in  black,  that  the  dwarf  was  neither  more  nor  less  thax4  thedevd. 

*'  Eg;id,  my  dear  sir/'  I  said,  as  I  addressed  my  worthy  father,  who 
seemed  awfully  amazed  at  the  recent  occurrences,  **  there  are  othen 
besides  Elliotts,  who  feel  an  intuitive  antipathy  to  Saint  Johnstone's 
tippet,  Dillon,  are  you  aware  that  any  of  your  progenitor*  were 
hanged  ?  If  so,  you  may  as  weD  make  a  dis^closure  at  ©nee ;  for  rest 
assured,  the  little  gentleman,  befcire  he  leaves,  will  favour  ai  witli  n 
particular  account  of  your  relation's  last  moments*" 

"  Well,  at  this  moment  I  cannot  recollect  any  ancestor  of  mine  who 
was  operated  upon  by  Jack  Ketch,  But  here  come»  Archy-  Is  the 
little  man  gone  to  roost  ?'* 

*•  He's  safts  for  the  night,  I  hope/'  returned  the  major-domo ;  **  and 
he  *s  gime  to  bed  in  gotid  humour,  Um;  for,  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  I 
overheard  him  skirlin'  something  like  a  sang/' 

*♦  Unijdi  I"  returned  Dillon,  "  the  butt-end  of  a  march,  witL  which 
they  troop  the  guard  in  Pandemonium,  I  suppose/' 

*^  I  aee  the  ladies  are  anxious  to  retire,  and  Archy  announos  that 
the  ooait  is  clear.  Come,  Julia,  let 's  have  a  peep  into  that  jewel-casr* 
I  wonder  what  it  contains?     A  coral  and  bells,  1  suppose/' 

**  Fy,  Francis,"  said  my  lady  mother  ;  and  the  ladies  were  departia^ 
when  Arcby  interrupted  the  intended  exit.  \ 

**  For  God's  sake,  liliss  Julia  dear,  be  cautious.  Take  care  thtreV 
not  something  in  that  leather  thing  "  —  and  he  pointed  to  the  dwarf's 
cndeau — **  that 's  intended  as  a  snare  by  the  wicked  one,  and  umj  be 
might  endanger  yer  saul  hereafter.  Dinna  open  it  on  ony  acootmt  till 
tlie  term  comes,  and  in  the  mean  time  stick  it  in  the  bible.  If  thrrc'i 
ony  grammary  about  it,  ye*ll  find  the  glitterin*  bawbles  a*  ttirued  into 
sclate  stanes ;  and,  if  he  intended  to  get  ye  iiito  his  {xtttetudmiy  Uie 
Evil  One  will  be  disappointed." 

Whether  the  probationary  trial  to  which  the  chief  butlttf  rccom* 
mended  that  the  little  gentleman's  bridal-o^ering  should  \m  sutimitlrd 
was  or  was  not  undergone  by  the  suspected  present,  I  am  not  tirepariid 
to  say  ;  but  if  it  were,  thedwarTs  present  cume  through  theonicaJ  nioft 
honourably.  On  the  happy  morning  when  the  bronxe  moriicco  case 
was,  according  to  the  donors  permission,  duly  unclosed,  instead  of  slate 
stones,  the  cadeau  contained  a  splendid  amelhy«»t  necklace*  Touching 
the  dwarf  8  iouvcrnr,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  wa*  its 
value ;  one  connoisseur  estimating  it  at  one  hundred  giiine42«»  whik 
another  valued  it  at  two. 
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Had  I  not  promised  to  write  t*i  you  from  Madrid, — to  you  who  pre- 
Ttbed  for  me  tljisrejiime,  I  certninly  sbould  not  iinvv  Lave  hven  in  tlie 
enjoyoient  of  the  originalities  of  this  semi-orientul  city.  Should  your 
niving  pro(>endtie8  ever  j^uide  you  in  the  dirt^cliou  of  the  Iberian  pi?u- 
nmilii,  my  advice  h^  to  hnve  yourself  thoroughly  mesmeriHed  at  South* 
ftmpton  or  Falmouth,  and  let  your  attendant  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
^f  nit  reduction  to  a  ^iftnetune  riser  at  Madrid.  Thus  may  you  traverse 
unscathed  the  ills  which  those  are  heirs  to  who  brave  the  journey  I 
acoomplinhed  three  weeks  since. 

I  should  have  written  from  Vigo,  where  I  landed,  but  was  totally 
incapacitated  for  that  and  every  other  exertion,  so  debilitating  is  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  so  absorbing  the  toils  of  landing  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  land-journey  I  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  cu'^toms  of  this  country.  I  kept  my  bed  for  a  day — and  such 
a  beii ! — it  fell  down  while  I  was  attempting  to  get  into  it ;  and,  there 
being  no  bell  in  the  room,  I  had  to  dress  again,  and  Jose  my  w^ay  re- 
peatedly in  the  corridors  while  searching  for  assistance.  No  one  un* 
denttood  what  I  wanted^  and  all  had  enough  to  do,  so  that  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  return  and  manufacture  a  nest  for  myself.  No  bad  discipline 
this  for  a  Londoner. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  torments,  or  probably  owing  to  them^  I  slept 
better  that  night  than  I  had  done  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  This  my 
reflections  have  since  revealed  to  me.  I  was,  however,  nearly  mad  at 
tb«  time,  and  totally  be- blue-devilled.  There  were  no  carpets  in  the 
roams,  nor  tongs  nor  poker  to  the  fire.  The  servants  would  not  come 
'when  I  wanted  them  ;  and  when  I  wanted  them  not,  they  were  always 
coming  into  the  room  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and  would  cross 
the  apartment  to  look  out  of  the  window,  open  it,  and  converse  with 
other  demons  in  the  court-yard  below;  and,  not  satisfied  with  all  these 
impertinences,  they  would  cooliy  walk  away  without  shutting  the  door 
behind  them.  I  slept  at  seven  towns  on  the  road,  and  passed  two 
iitghls  here  at  the  inn, — a  sort  of  palace  in  the  Calle  Alcula, — and  had 
prayed  and  implored  during  the  whole  time,  daily  and  nightly,  for  a 
decent  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  buttered  toast,  but  in  vain. 

Humanity  cannot  suffer  beyond  a  certain  jwint ;  sooner  or  later  a 
reaction  will  always  declare  itself.  In  my  case  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  following  reflection.  The  piece  of  information  forced  itself  gra- 
dual) <r  on  my  reason,  that  I  was  not  now  in  England,  constKjuently 
tiial  if  I  wished  for  an  answer  to  a  question,  I  must  contrive  to  articu- 
late in  the  Spanish  dialect ;  and  especially  that,  if  I  was  resolved  not 
lo  fttanre^  I  must  prevail  on  my  palate  to  forget  buttered  toast,  and  to 
oanlent  itself  with  whatever  nourishment  the  country  might  furnish. 
'^bcae,  and  a  few  other  .similar  reflections,  began  to  restore  my  mental 
ttergies,  and  brought  me  at  latit  to  a  frame  of  mind  calculated  to  sur- 
UHtRf  the  obstacles  to  the  month's  residence  you  and  I  had  prescribed 
tea  the  rebracing  of  my  nervous  system,  even  though  the  fourteen  mil 
lion  denixens  of  Spain  should  combine  to  drive  me  hence. 

Vou  would  scarcely  believe  the  cluifige  produced  by  this  sentiment 
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speeililj  sprung  ui)  bctw«H.*n  die 
ftwriwMlj  bcstonned  mj  wbde  altention.  la 
KT  idiiotw  I  hi  fill!  bj  procuring  a  lodging  with  on 
ia  viler  tloi^  hj  admtttiii^  llie  earliest  uf  ApolIoV 
kc  JadaeeJ  to  be  wofriiig  betimes.     And  what  s  gU*- 

fwi  cBrteinlj  bit  <m  tbe  Tery  place  to  suit  i 
~  it  jomselE     Do  not  oompljua  of  i 
i  my  eveniiigB  so  occupied  in  learQing" 
_  ed  in  tbe  everydaj  exprei»&ions  by  the 

cf  oij  hmJULj  ;  And  my  looraijigs  have  Lf  en  ko  en* 
W  tbe  ensofscsl  of  tbe  irre^idtiblj  attractive  open 
,  tJHt  I  leulf  conld  sot  make  up  my  mind  to  sit  down 
nl^  m  egniidbic  a  dnty  as  wTiting  to  you.  I  «iiould 
«f  paper,  were  I  to  describe  to  you  half  of  what  I  hiAve 
^  Interest  is  this  gay-lookiog  capital  and  hi 
I  win  iMt  attempt  it  at  present^  but  I  will  tell  you 


r  MJ  dajr  ii  nsnal] J  spent. 
SM  «p  bj  ci^  m*dmckt  nnd  before  I  anil 
en  vitn  a  sort  dt  nnenl-brenkfnBt, — a  light  i 


a  nit  my  room  the  serranl 
;bt  repast  for  the  main  ten- 
anoe  mi  life  nmtil  balf  ynit  ten,  wben  breakfast  is  laid  for  each  inmate. 
I  take,  tbevdaie,  a  onall  cnp  of  excellent  chocolate,  whidi  I  u&ed  at 
fist  tn  tbink  loo  soar,  but  wbtcb  I  now  consider  most  delicious.  Into 
it  I  dip  finfen  tf  bread,  until  it  is  entirely  absorbed ;  and  1  conclude 
witk  a  gJMS  of  wmlcr,  aa  pnie  and  cold  as  Canada  ice.  The  invigorat* 
tag  effrct  of  tkia  simple  awal,  you  will  hardly  credit  it,  hi  greater  tlan 
wbat  I  can  reeoUect  of  a  cbanpogne  break &st  at  Verrey*».  I  now  take 
my  bat  and  a  Spanisb  deak^  which  I  have  procured,  as  the  garment 
best  anited  to  tbe  place.  It  wraps  you  up  as  you  traverse  the  cold 
•baded  streets,  and  when  you  emerge  into  the  sunny  country  you  are 
!  gbd  to  bang  it  on  jour  arm,  and  step  along  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  which, 
isr  tboie  wbo  are  more  chilly,  ia  composed  of  black  sheepskin. 

Having  tbaa  girt  myselfj  I  sally  furth  for  a  promenade  of  an  hour 
and  a  balf.  Here  is  a  cboice  of  walks  :^La  Florida,  Los  Altos,  £1 
Prado^  £1  Retiro»  Laa  Delidas,  and  a  dozen  others.  On  the  rood 
to  Segom,  or  to  Toledo,  or  to  Fuencamd,  1  meet  the  independent 
and  garmloits  peasantry  returning  firom  the  early  markets  with  their 
empty  sacks  th^wo  across  their  uiuWs,  and  their  pouches  full  of  cop^^er 
quartos.  Tbey  discuss  their  respective  bargains^  the  go^ip  of  their 
villageiy  and  cut  jokes  on  the  passing  wayfarer^  and  on  each  other.  By 
tbe  way,  1  see  clearly  that  1  must  grow  a  moustache  if  I  remain  lierc. 
The  common  people — and  I  like  to  go  about  among  them,  and  oh^rre 
their  original  and  intelligent  way» — appear  to  look  as>kance  and  with 
suspicion  at  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  national  customs  in 
Irines.  Now  there  are  many  here  aa  blonde  and  as  auburn  us  we  are ; 
but  their  uubhorn  faces  completely  alter  their  appearance,  or  rather 
render  ours  in  tlieir  eyes  too  smooth,  and  too  like  a  sucking  pig  or  a 
diaved  poodle.  Thi?>  is  sufficient — although  in  costume  I  have  quite 
translated  myself  into  Spajiish — to  make  my  reception  among  the 
common  {itH>|iJe  ditferent  frum  that  which  they  bestow  on  an  ordtoar 
p<i«Mn  «rid  to  betray  my  tjualily  of  foreigner  before  I  open  my  moui 
Void  tills,  beciiUise  it  in4*pjres  tljt'in  with  u  sort  of  reservi 
I  thrill  from  bhowiiig  ihem&elves  in  their  natural  charactefV^ 
isuuiJv  by  the  Palace,  to  get  the  ]»arade  music  at  tt»n,  and 
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ibe  supi^rb  view  from  the  Coiir  d'Honneur  Here,  while  the  buHls 
succeed  each  other,  drawn  u[i  under  the  royal  windows,  I  seal  myself 
on  the  parapet  of  the  terrace,  fram  wbich  I  gase  on  the  &nowT  Guada^ 
ninms,  distant  about  thirty  miles,  and  at  the  Escurial  embosomed  in 
their  lap.  not  far  beluw  tlie  line  of  snow.  There  is  also  the  bu&y  scene 
immediately  below — that  is^  as  far  as  the  Thames  is  below  the  l^rruoe 
at  Windsor — of  the  nver  Man^anares,  and  its  nymphs  of  tlie  »»{h 
suds* 

At  half-post  ten  I  come  in  with  an  appetite  th^t  acorns  tiie  frii|pl 

Spanish  breukfast  of  eggSj  sausages,  and  so  forth.    My  meml  ciin<irt»  mi 

a  copious  dish  of  fried  fi>ih,  or  cutlets,  of  a  repetition,  on  a  brgo*  i 

than  belbre,  of  the  exquisite  chocolate,  and  of  a  dessert  of  ^ 

grapes,  that  have  acquired  part  of  the  sweetness  of  raisins  wilbout 

losiDg  tlieir  juice.     After  breakfast  I  proceed  to  liooixe  some  ligbt, 

wbicb  is  every  other  day  the  i^f  useo, — ^the  most  superb  ooUectkn  «f 

masterpieces  in  the  worlJ.     Yesterday  I  vi^ted  the  royal  armonrj.   It 

oecopies  the  side  of  the  great  courts  facing  the  entrance  of  the  palace, 

and  is  a  fine  room^  containing^  if  the  cicerone  is  to  be  credited,  a  wna- 

derful  display  of  curiosities ;  but  all  is  not  to  be  taken  for  gfanted  in 

these  matters.     In  the  Museo  picture-gallery,  happily,  there  is  no  de^ 

ception  ;  and  I  always  sally  forth  with  a  brisker  step  on  the  mornings 

which  I  devote  to  this  lounge.     At  the  rate  of  two  hours  a^^y,  there 

ii  tirsC^rate  art  to  last  you  for  years.     You  must  recollect  that  this  is  a 

[  Tiiyal  picture-gallery,  composed  of  acquisitions  of  several  kings,  sill  men 

'  of  real  taste  and  judgment  in  these  matters, — indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe 

in  michans,  in  these  only, — and  some  of  whom  could  boaal  to  rule 

over,  as  subjects,  M>uie  of  the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived.     Under 

K    ibese  circum&ttinces,  you  may  easily  believe  that  these  works  are  almost 

fc  eatirely  lirst-rale*     There  are  nearly  three  thousand  such,  distributed 

^nlpa.  On  entering,  you  find  yourself  in  a  rotunda  ^^th  three  mure  doors, 

^Hna  in  front,  and  one  at  each  side.   The  two  latter  communicate  with  two 

galleries,  each  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  len^h.   These  con^ 

tain  the  works  of  the  Spani&h  schools.     Through  the  door  opposite  the 

H  entrance  you  look  down  five  hundred  feet  of  gallery,  devoted  to  the 

H  Italian  artists.     At  the  other  end  of  this  gallery  another  rotunda  cur* 

H  mponda  to  the  first :  this  contains  a  few  FrencL  pictures,  six  or  eight 

^  Claudes,  some  Poos&ins,  and  two  Watteaus ;  and  having  traversed  t&s, 

two  doors  lead  to  two  galleries  of  the  same  dimensiona,  and  in  oorre* 

^ponding  situations  with  those  fir&t  mentioned  of  Spanish  artists.  These 

ual  are  occupied  by  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings*    My  pUn  is  to 

|>aee  a  Spanish  or  a  Flemish  room  for  aJi  hour  or  so,  and  during  the 

funatning  half  of  my  visit  to  hover  round  some  picture  in  the  Italian 

pXiesjm     Don't  let  them  talk  to  you  any  longer  about  Venice*    There 

is  no  one  there.     If  it  be  true  that  she  is  to  be  engulfed  by  the  AdrK 

Stic,  there  will  be  nothing  lost*     Titian  is  not  there.     The  veteran  is 

at  Madrid,  at  the  top  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.     Thoae  wlm  would 

commence  with  the  father  of  colours  must  come  here.     Forty — what 

da  yon  say  to  forty  of  his  best  productions  in  one  room  ?    I  never  know 

wbieh  to  take  to.     Raffaelle's  *'  Spasimo  **  is  here,  of  which  artists  say 

t^iit,  were  it  at  the  V^utican,  it  would  be  entitled  his  masterpiece,  and 

►  precedence  uf  the  **  Transfiguration.**     Nutwithstanding  this,  Ti* 

i«  moniirch  htre*     Raffuelle's  Spaj<iii)o  and  Perla  are  bi';iten  by 

nr  Titians,  namely,  the  eque&trian  purtrait  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 

I  wo  pendania,  the  Ulfering  to  PVundity^  and  Ariadne  at  Naxoaj  and 
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tlie  SiiloDfie ;  and  tlie  reinuiDiiif»  tbirty-dx  af  tLe  uld  Venetian  uml, 
undoubtedly  take  precedence  of  the  other  eight  Rutfaelles.  The  eques- 
trian jKjrtrait  of  Charles  is  beyond  description^^ — at  all  events  by  me. 
A  palace  should  have  been  constructed  fur  its  sole  recepticm.  This 
mommg  I  devoted  my»elf  to  the  S*Jotne  bearing  the  Baptist's  head. 
I  gazed  at  her  till  I  became  astonished,  that  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
^nd  denizens  of  ^iladrld  I  should  be  alone  to  profit  by  such  opportuni- 
ties* Mo^t  truly  has  warm  flesh  been  pounded  in  mortars  to  get  this 
paint.  What  an  arm  ! — and  what  a  shoulder  ! — Is  it  shaded^  the  arm  ? 
^^r  is  it  round  before  it  reache:s  the  canvass  ?  No  shading  is  diacera- 
ible.  She  wears  the  flush  of  success,  but  holds  the  dish  with  ita  uau* 
seous  contents  high  out  of  reach  of  all  her  organs  of  perception,  at  the 
same  time  t timing  her  face  from  it,  and  towards  the  spectator.  Wliat 
gratitude  is  not  due  to  the  repulsive  burden  for  giving  the  artist  audi 
an  attitude^  or  rather  to  him  for  so  treating  the  subjti^t!  What  cm 
be  more  true  than  this  attitudet — and  what  other  could  have  afforded 
to  the  glorious  old  colonrist  so  unique  a  triumph  of  grace  I  Of  single 
figures,  there  is  not,  1  venture  say,  in  the  world  another  so  imagined 
and  ao  executed. 

After  these  excurMons  in  search  of  art,  I  return  home,  and  take,  by^ 
way  of  repose,  an  hour  of  solitude  and  Spanish  grammar.  To-day,  it 
is  my  letter  to  you.  This  hour  Hniahed,  ofl*  again  into  sunshine*  Now 
for  the  Altos,  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Buen  Re  tiro.  In  these  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
on  which,  now  that  it  is  frozen  over,  some  tolerable  skating  may  lie 
aeen  ;  but  when  liquid  it  is  covered  with  aquatic  birds,  innumerable  in 
quantity  and  species.  What  a  winter  for  nie>  my  dear  fellow,  uhom 
they  menaced  with  solitary  confinement  in  Wigmore  Street  until  next 
May  ! 

From  the  Retiro  you  have  the  best  view  of  the  town,  which  looks 
like  an  oriental  city»  uhoundtng  in  cupolas.  But  it  is  on  the  Altos  that 
I  prefer  taking  my  constitutional  atmospheric  dose*  Once  fairly  started 
along  the  high  road  to  Fuencarral^  you  expand,  and  bound  along  like  a 
ball, — you  inflate  your  breathing  nmchinery  with  the  essence  of  cham- 
pagne froth, — you  look  about  you  at  mountains,  on  which  you  trace  the 
variations  of  snow  from  day  to  day,  either  by  melting  in  the  sun,  or 
the  accessiou  of  some  nocturnal  shower, — you  decline  wasting  your 
attention  on  any  objects  within  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  sky 
IB  dark  blue,  the  road  dazzling  white,  and  the  muleteers  and  peasants 
look  intelligent,  and  invite  to  parley,  although  they  rarely  takje  the 
initiative. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  here,  indeed,  but  skies  and  white 
mountains.  Here  and  there  a  groom  exercises  hifi  maater^s  Andaluz; 
or  a  smuggler,  momentarily  out  of  work,  may  be  observed  careering 
over  the  brown  neighbuurhoi»d,  and  looking  like  an  excrescence  of  bis 
graceful  but  sinewy  steed.  These  peasants  are  in  this  respect  genuine 
Arabs;  I  never  saw  any  one  ride  like  them*  It  is  true  that  their 
horses  are  so  docile,  and  their  motion  so  insinuating,  and  their  saddles 
conjttructed  in  so  scientific  a  manner,  that  you  are  kept  in  your  place 
in  Kpite  of  yourself.  I  usually  take  about  four  miles  out,  and,  on  my 
return,  find  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  performing  their  man/jeuvres 
on  the  undulating  ground  near  the  town.  The  asperities  of  this 
gn»und  are  such  as  to  display  the  solwlity  of  the  carriages^  which  are 
whirled  about  at  full  gallop,  as  the  compauy  prcsenu»  its  terrible  ftmit 
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now  to  a  cemetery,  now  to  an  empty  quarry*  Sometimes  they  seem 
hent  on  destroying  my  buoyant  carciiss,  coming  in  from  my  diumiiJ 
perumbulations,  fresh  enougfi  to  oflTer  them  a  dodge  over  the  hills. 

You  will  not  credit  the  sin*^ularity  of  this  population.  First,  all  the 
worlds  high  and  low,  dresa  alike,*— I  mean  tlmse  who  do  not  imitate  the 
foreign  costume.  The  only  difference  consists  in  the  material;  and 
among  men,  the  poor  are  brown,  and  the  rich  blue.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  it  is,  that  all  want  to  be  gentlemen  alike.  Ever?  one 
respecta  his  neighbour^  and  chooses  to  be  respected.  It  is  like  a  Yan- 
keeissimo  republic,^ — only  of  gentlemen.  You  know  I  wrote  fur  a 
trunk  of  things  I  had  left  in  England  :  well^  I  had  to  wait  an  hour  the 
other  day  in  a  vilianous  inn-yard, — the  same  inn,  they  say,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Gil  Bias, — for  the  convenience  of  the  vagabond  who  was 
responsible  for  my  package.  The  frost  being  rather  sharp  in  tlie  yard, 
I  entered  an  open  dwr,  beyond  which  I  had  perceived  symptoms  of  a 
braMero*  Here  were  seated  round  a  table  four  garlicky  felluws,  either 
poatil lions  or  conductors  of  baggage- waggons,  playing  at  cards,  and  of 
course  smoking.  Taking  no  notice  of  them,  nor  they,  as  I  supposed*  of 
me,  I  stood  innocently  looking  at  their  game,  when,  after  five  minutes, 
one  of  them  took  his  cigarito  from  his  lips  in  order  to  blow  me  up, 
*'  Y^ou  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  to  harajar  (shuffle)." 
— "What's  that  to  you  ?"' 1  replied. — '^Nothing;  but  usually  when 
people  have  good  motives,  they  behave  like  cavallcros  (|*e«tlemen)." 
As  I  had  not  wittingly  o^ended  any  one,  and  saw,  from  a  sort  of  ge* 
neral  growl  which  backed  my  opponent,  that  something  was  going  on 
which  I  did  not  understand,  I  simply  beat  a  retreat,  whistling  an  air 
which  I  had  picked  up  at  the  morning's  parade.  I  only  uuderiitood  my 
poBitJon  on  telling  the  story  at  my  lodging-house,  A  friend  of  the 
oostes«,  who  was  there,  said  that  1  had  in^iulted  the  four  worthies,  by 
omitting  to  utter  a  civil  speech,  by  way  of  salute,  on  entering  the 
room* 

Cam  1  Jig  out  of  the  Museo,  a  fortnight  back,— would  you  believe  it? 
—1  met  our  old  friend  F— — ,  as  be  entered  it.  "  Who  would  have 
expected  to  find  an  old  schoolfellow  here  on  the  Prado  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
It  uppeurs  he  has  been  here  all  the  winter,  and  brought  introductions. 
From  his  account  of  the  parties,  there  is  not  much  to  tempt  one.  I 
had  rather  study  Spanish,  and  talk  to  my  amusing  and  naiucx  hostesseB, 
He  says  you  might  suppose  yourself  in  an  English  or  Parisian  soiree. 
Xothing  Spanish  will  go  down  at  Madrid.  They  play  ecart^f  sing 
fieiiiiii*s  music,  and  dance  quadrilles,  I  refused  his  otfer  to  introduce 
.  me  to  a  party-giving  Senora. 

f  I  refused  not^  however,  to  accompany  him  the  other  day  on  a  trip 
over  the  hills  to  Segovia.  This  was  over  the  snowy  Guadaramas, 
^hieb,  although  I  had  passed  them  on  my  sulky  arrival,  1  was  burning 
to  get  more  completely  acquainted  with,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
tliat  trip  iu  a  future  letter,  and  of  the  old  city  of  Stgovia,  with  itsj  lofly 
Aloasar  and  rocks.  I  can  now  only  find  time  to  tell  you  a  discovery 
we  there  made  of  the  Spanish  manner  of  plcnic-ing.  We  had  arrived 
il  an  elevated  point,  where,  in  passing  over  the  eminence,  the  road 
ivesents  the  view  of  the  town,  and  its  rock  and  aqueduct,  &c.,  as  pic- 
taKM|iie  a  lo4jk-out  as  may  easily  be  met  with ;  wiiile,  further  on^  a 
totally  diiferent  prospect  presents  itself  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
iilommated  by  a  dazzling  sun*  and  terminated  by  mountains.  Between 
these  two  points  intervene  a  hundred  yards  of  road>  confined  between 
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a  wull  on  the  right  atiJ  a  nigged  bank  of  about  eight  feet  elevation  on 
the  left,  and  in  neitlier  direction  can  a  peep  be  obtained  beyond  Uie 
Iiundred  yards  aforesaid*  Against  the  wall,  in  the  moat  seeluded  part 
of  this  piece  of  road,  was  seated  a  Segovian  party,  their  feet  nearlr 
touching  the  wheel  is  of  ail  passing  vehicles*  They  were  m  the  full 
enjoyment  of  hard  egga  and  lemonade^  and  the  i»weet$  of  a  suburbiui 
picnic*  Probably  these  mortals  would  travel  as  far  to  witness  the  fog 
from  Waterloo  bridge,  as  we  do  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  glorious  earto 
and  Kkies  to  which  they  have  been  used  from  their  childhood.  Here 
their  ftutistied  eyes  reposed  on  a  dusty  road,  and  the  brown  ineqnalitieti 
of  the  opposite  bank  ;  while  their  palates^^  invigorated  by  the  tine  coun- 
try breeze,  dallied  with  the  delicate  sausage  of  Estramudura,  We  two 
gazed  in  silence  as  we  passed  at  tliia  trulv  Spanish  scene,  nor  laughed 
until  we  had  doubled  the  turn  of  the  waf!,  and  the  grand  view  of  the 
country  burst  upon  us. 

I  don*t  know  whether  you  have  read  an  entertaining  book  called  the 
Code  Gourmand y  in  which  he  who  would  dine  is  enjoined  to  make  6rst  a 
copious  breakfast;  for,  says  the  gastronomic  wit,  this  arrangement  does 
iiway  ivith  the  presence  of  hunger, — a  sensation  wliich  would  rob  the 
palate  of  its  delicacy,  and  prevent  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
repast*  He  who  has  approached  the  tiible  in  this  craving  state,  he 
continues,  may,  at  the  end  of  his  repast,  be  said  to  have  eaten,  but  not 
dined*  Tliis  precept  is,  1  htdieve,  universally  followed  in  France, 
where  breakfast  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  early  dinner. 

Dining,  in  the  sense  here  received,  is  rarely  practised  in  Spain.  The 
natives  are  less  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  palate*  I  do  not, 
however,  abuse  the  cttisute  here,  as  I  hear  other  foreigners  da.  These 
exotic  persiuis  live  under  a  cloudless  sky  without  knowing  it,  and  ihey 
seek  for  stimulants  as  if  they  still  were  inhaling  the  fogs  of  Thames  or 
Seine*  Wretched  mortals  1  You  know  my  merits  as  a  govrme/ /  but 
I  nssure  you  I  enjoy  here  a  simple  cutlet  and  a  glass  of  valdepenai 
and  water  as  intieh>  ay,  and  more,  than  an  unexceptionable  set-off  in 
your  realm  of  turtle  and  iced  punch*  It  is  true  the  main  elements  of 
siiksibtence  are  superior  here  to  ours.  The  bread,  for  instance*  and  the 
wine,  and  the  eggs,  and  the  fruits, — all  these,  with  the  chocolate* 
being  in  perfection,  and  with  the  disposition  towards  simple  feeding 
derived  from  the  climate,  I  should  live  upon  them  In  preference  to 
everything  else,  did  not  habit  tyrannise  over  my  better  inclinationt. 

To  continue  my  history,  I  rise  from  dinner  at  about  five,  and  take  to 
the  dictionary  for  another  hour  and  a  hiilf  or  so ;  after  which  I  proceed 
to  pay  my  visit  to  my  hostess,  who,  with  her  amiable  family,  undertake 
the  continuance  of  my  education,  as  yet  somewhat  neglected  with  r^ 
sf»ect  to  foreign  tongues,  This  family  scene  is  one  of  unvarying  good- 
nature and  quiet  gaiety.  While  the  Seiiora  roadre  knits  a  stocking  for 
her  boy  at  school,  and  the  two  StHoritas,  of  fourteen  and  nineteeD, 
execute  other  perforniaucts  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  nature,  thej 
catechize  me  on  English  customs,  and  the  occupations  of  the  BritlaB 
fair,  na  also  on  their  complexions,  and  other  personal  qualities,  then 
my  own  family  tmd   pursuits;   and  they  accompany  my  exp]anati< 

with  cries  of  surprise,  or  approbation,  or  horror,  and  expres&iona  (uUi 

fifi'hu'ttt  laughingly  reproaching  me  if  tliey  think  they  detect  anjr  de» 
ceptioiL  In  their  turn,  tliey  give  me  iiiforniuiiou  respecting  local  CUf- 
tonis  ,ind  events,  togt'lher  with  aintisiiig  histories  of  their  tieighljour* 
and  uc4|UalnLiEnces.     Now,  as  I  only  comprehend  half  that  ib  mudp  uiid 
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Wren  are  necessary  fir  tlie  remaining  portions  of  explfinatitm,  nnd 
'  gestures  liable  to  [►e  inktaken,  tilthoiigh  less  so  than  the  words, 
Tjw  may  imagine  how  ilrnmatic  we  are,  and  liow  quickly  tlie  hours  fly. 
There  Is  also  a  guitar ;  but  they  are  not  first-rate  performers.  TJiey 
ail  sup  at  eleven,  when,  after  having  passed  two-thirds  of  the  day  in 
the  air,  I  am  not  sorry  to  make  acquaintance  with  my  pillow. 

You  rotns  of  ruinous  London  would  be  puzssled  by  the  simplicity  of 
this  primaeval  life,  and  the  total  absence  of  evil  or  distrustful  musings 
from  the  souls  of  female  humanity  in  Madrid*  My  bed-room  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  communicates  by  a  staircase  with  a  platform  on 
the  roof.  There  is  no  way  of  approaching  this  excepting  through  my 
apartment,  which  is  long  and  narrou^  with  the  entrance  at  one  end, 
and  the  exit  upwards  at  the  other.  One  day  Jona  Petronila,  the  elder 
of  the  two  damsels  of  my  hostess, — ^now  forget  not  that  these  arc  ladies, 
the  family  of  a  gallant  colonel  of  engineers, — entered  my  room  without 
any  notice,  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  passing  me  as  I  looked  up 
from  my  studies  of  Spanish  verbs,  asked,  with  a  wiuiiing  smile,  per- 
mission to  ascend  to  the  platform  above,  1  stammered  out,  after  the 
manner  of  an  innocent  man  visited  by  a  ghost,  a  half-articulated  con- 
sent of  mingled  English  and  Castilian.^-by  the  end  of  which  she  was 
no  longer  in  sight.  Now,  thought  I,  m  this  the  first  time  such  an  oc- 
currence has  befallen  me.  What  shall  I  siiy  when  she  comes  down  ? 
— what  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  my  clonk  and  hat,  and  go  out. 
No — that  will  look  cowardly.  Fool  that  I  was,  it  would  have  looked 
nothing  at  all,  nor  needed  I  to  say  or  do  anything.  The  proceeding 
was  as  natural  to  the  Senoritu  as  it  would  have  been  to  cross  the  hall 
of  her  house.  This,  however*  was  only  destined  to  add  itself  gradually 
to  my  astonished  experience.  In  my  agitation  I  resolved  to  acquit  my- 
self honourably/  and  to  receive  her  with  a  suitable  speech.  I  even 
purposed  tinting  it  with  a  slight  tendency  to  perjfijltigc. 

Now,  therefore,  was  the  dictionary  put  into  rapid  operation-  A  joke 
in  bad  Spanish  would  have  covered  me  with  ridicule.  My  pulse  rose 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  idea  of  its  being  repeated  before  visit- 
ors, or  even  recollected.  Never  did  I  puss  so  !)usy  and  agititted  a 
twenty  minutes.  Kvery  sound  made  my  heart  throw  a  summerset ; 
aad  I  am  Hure  that,  on  her  descending  quietly  and  steadily,  with  a 
collection  of  white  scarfs,  caps,  and  collerets  hanging  on  her  left  arm, 
ibe  must  have  thought  I  was  suddenly  taken  ill^  such  must  have  Iw-en 
my  paleness  and  agitation.  I  believe  I  rose,  but  I  kiiew  I  was  as  dumb 
18  a  whiting.  She  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  room  without  ut- 
tmng  a  word,  although  the  same  gracious  smile  was  again  boKtowed 
opon  me»  Some  of  these  davs,  when  I  know  enougli  Spanish,  I  intend 
to  inform  her  what  a  sensation  her  transit  caused,  in  order  to  see  the 
Hinder  and  astonishment  of  her  large  innocent  eyes. 

In  a  iew  days  I  hope  to  have  more  entertaining  matter  for  you.  I 
nil  to  secompany  S to  a  Corrida  dc  Taros — bull-fight.   Meanwhile 
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rmoM  «BUu  COL.  of  sophocles. 

STmAVOEm  t  ibe  liind  wbtch  thtm  bast  reacbed  ii  deemed  to  tidi  i 

Thai  witb  Colono§  the  renowned  iicme  otber  may  compare ; 

Tar  here  it  is  the  nightingale — she  of  the  mountful  Uy— 

Trills  fnrth  her  deep  and  shrilly  notes,  as  abe  moves  frvm  ipray  to  i 

Or  Iniildeth  'monK  the  ivy-helbt  or  consecrated  vine. 

Whereon,  in  richeat  dalliance,  iinnunibered  dtistem  ahine ; 

The  joyous  God  of  rosy  wine,  he  loveth  well  tliis  tree, 

Which  is  alilce  from  scorching  heat,  and  htirtling  tempett  fret  | 

And  evt'r  'tis  hh  chief  delight,  and  greatest  joy  to  rove^ 

Attended  hy  bis  Oodtless-nurse,  within  this  Joyely  grove. 

The  Nardssus'  gems,  m  fair 

That  theyNe  wreath'd  the  Furies'  Iiair, 

Daily  hurat  forth  here  anew, 

("hcrished  hy  the  heavenly  dew  ; 

And  the  Crocus,  red  and  wbite, 

Shineth  heautifuUy  bright; 

And  Cephisus  never  ipareth 

Water  from  bis  living  iprings  ; 
But  where'er  his  stream  be  bearetb| 

There  he  joy  and  plenty  brings  ; 
He  'b  ever  fed  hy  purest  rain, 
And  niaketh  fmilful  all  the  plain. 
Nor  dotli  the  flf  usjes'  cheerful  hand 
Deiipiw  the  glories  of  our  laud, 
Nnr  Venus,  who,  with  golden  reins 
OVr  Gods  and  men  her  sway  maintains. 

And  here  there  hloootn,  what  Asta*s  ions 

As  their'n  can  never  claim, 
Nor  yet  the  neighbouring  states,  to  which 

King  Polops  gave  his  name, 
A  plant  on  wliieh  i&  spent  no  toil. 
That  liiirsts  spODtaneouM  /rom  the  soil, 
That  filleth  every  hostile  hreiist 

With  deadly  fear,  and  wild  di»mAy  ; 
VeiK,  here  it  ever  groweth  heat. 

The  olive  with  its  leaves  of  grey  ; 
No  darin);  ^^^Igt  or  young  or  old, 

Will  e*er  uproot  it  from  the  eartb^ 
For  Jupiter's  all -seeing  vyes 

lluve  watched  it  from  its  very  birth. 
And  well  we  know  that  it  dotli  sliare 
Minerva's  ever- tender  care. 

CidonoA*  praise  is  t^ot  all  sutig, 

For  yet  it  fitteth  us  to  tell 
How  many  nohle,  warlike  steedjt 

Arc  nourislied  in  its  sunny  dell ; 
Ihtw  many  ships,  by  stont  hearta  mann^d^ 
With  glory  crown  Atbene*s  strand. 

*T  WES  thine,  King  of  the  sea,  to  give 
The  reins  w^hich  fiery  steeds  may  guide ; 

Thy  vessels  breast  tbe  Hsiog  waves^ 
And  onvvard  npeed  in  conscious  pride { 

Whilst  many  hand*  their  etrong  oars  ply, 

Au*\  dangers  of  the  de^p  defy  ; 

Whilst  joy  the  Neretda  of  the  seaa 

To  have  compatuoDs  true  as  these* 
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AN   ODTgUARTKB   FBAGMBKT. 

SHOWIKO    HOW  COBIfVT  JQOV   HAS8BI*   BXOAN  TO  BUT   HORSSS, 
ANB   aOW    HK    PABRO. 

*'TaBSB,  that'll  do,  Lipstrap.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
dre«fi  those  decanters  so  very  correctly.  Shut  the  door  after  you  ; 
and,  for  heaven's  sake,  tcH  the  sentry  to  keep  the  outer  one  closed. 
One  might  as  well  live  in  an  ophyclide  as  in  this  barrack.  And,  I 
toy  ! — here  l^usl  tell  that  Mrs.  ThinKumee  down  stairs,  that  if  I 
bear  any  more  of  her  pups  yowling^  I  '11  poison  some  bread  and  jam 
for  them  to-morrow  morning.  Do  you  hear  ?" 
•♦  Ye*.  sir." 

"  Really,"  continued  Cornet  Hassel,  "one  might  just  as  well  live 
in  the  Foundling.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  was  comnmnding-ofRcer  for  a 
spell ! — see  if  I  wouldn't — " 

Here  his  eloquence  was  summarily  arrested  by  the  end  of  a  cigar 
poked  into  his  mouth  by  his  own  captain^  Harry  Wyndham,  who 
remarked  good-naturedly, 

**  Being,  as  you  are,  junior  cornet,  young  man,  I  should  recom- 
mend you  to  smooth  your  tackle  down,  and  take  it  easy/* 

The  cornet's  tirade  died  awav  in  a  good-tempered  growl,  as  he 
reached  a  candle  and  lighted  his  cigar ;  then  stretching  forth  his 
legs,  and  glancing  complacently  at  the  gold  stripe,  which  was  still 
very  new,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  puffed  forth  all  his  remaining  ra'so- 
progeniliveness  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

It  was  a  nice  Irish  night :  t!ie  wind  hummed  and  howled  round 
Uie  exposed  angle  in  which  the  mess  room  was  situated,  driving  at 
intervals  a  perfect  phrensy  of  hail  and  rain  against  the  windows, 
ind,  in  defiance  of  pasted  paper,  list-binding,,  and  sand-bags,  lifting 
the  faded  red  curtains,  and  bending  here  and  there  the  l?ames  of  the 
candles  on  the  table. 

Now  and  then  a  sudden  hoarse  blast  roared  through  the  outer 
pis«a£eSy  dying  away  through  the  several  gradations  of  whistle, 
looeak.  and  sigh,  as  the  sentry  struggled  nobly  to  obey  Cornet  IJas- 
lel'i  last  orders;  while  the  flame  of  the  rapidly-consumed  turf  in  die 
little  rusty  grate  raged  up  the  Sue,  as  if  it  longed  to  have  out  the 
barrack-engine  for  a  lark. 

A  horse*s  tread  was  heard  on  the  pavement  without,  and  Ned 
Vernon  (first  turn-out  for  the  support  of  the  civi!  power)  paused, 
vith  bis  glass  of  Brooke's  port  half  way  to  his  lips,  and  a  look  of 
tmisiderablc  anxiety. 

"Lipstrap/*  said  he  to  the  mess- waiter,  who  was  arranging  the 
fixrtof  a  curtain  for  the  tenth  time,  "  see  who  that  is/' 

'*  It's  Mr.  Mahon,  sir/'  repliecl  Lipstrap  confidently,  as  he  pegged 
the  unruly  curtain  to  the  wait  with  a  fork, 
"How  do  you  know  without  looking?" 

'*  I  hear  Mustard,  air,  go  in'  up  stairs  a-growlin*.    He  always  does, 

^  whenever  IMr.  Mahon   comes.     He  can't  abear  him^  I  'm  sure  I 

''^n'l know  why.     It  *«  a  fancy  of  Ids,  and  he's  a  many  of  them  for 

*tich  a  leetle  dog/' 

"iSilufrtard  is  a  very  sensible  and  superior  animal,  and  a  tolerable 


rs  msT  DCAU 

MMter.  Btlljr  HeaUll,  the  medico, 
k  1131  toddy  ieciiiulttm  artem^  with 
f  «r«  p«iib  friesL 
\  Jfr.  Mih—  boirfd  hhoMlf  mio  the  room, 
•f  hm  ovn  pnticaLu'  <d&sa,  and  as 

«as  aboQt  iMrtj-eight.     He  said  so 
i  be  no  dodbt  of  it ;  nor  coald  any  one  be 
in,  to  lodge  by  hU  looks.    It 
L  paftidpatioD  in,  certain  remi 
with  puties  deceased,  that  pi 
mMtB^'^M-^A  MBda  m  ieedcocy  to  ooant,  and  ticcationc 
;  dbt  &  M.  Ea^  kd  bi^ra  life  early, 
a  hale  Covid  bib,  of  wen^knit,  nervous  frame,  withj 
\  af  Idaek  hair,  and  ait  leaft  as  much  whisker  as  he  con 

as  no  denying  i^ 

;  tiie  vail  by  the  candle  was  striking  ai 

et»  th0«  were  few  who  did  not  i 

'  die  award,  tboa^  few  anigiicd  the  real  cause  t 


profile  had  a  fine  o^tlltte^  voaDJured  breadth^  j 
i  that  pmmaeang;  the  faee  itself  a  dozen 
^^Hjimi  diaractiers,  and  an  eye,  as  we  have  i 
Ed  iKil  aparore  oC 

hief  ailrilwHe  was  extreme  good  nature.     How  i 
le  aeemad  exactly  to  know  ;  but  there  it  was, 
itL  majoffity,  at  aU  events.     It  was  true  he  had  In 
»  kin  a  BBao,  or  men, — rumour  was  not  precise 
this  hand  ;  he  had  been  naorc  than  once — some  admitted  ''  frequeti 
H  ^    r^ wrf  aa  aecood  in  qaairels  irhich  had  terminated  seriouslj 
if  aat  hitAj ;  and  the  ontv  wonder  was,  how  such  a  good-natun 
"  "  ~ '  cooatairtiy  Itigged  into  hot  water. 

iy.  at  race  ordiittry^  or  hunt-din ner»  conversation  woulil 
le,  as  a  few  anusually  calm  and  articulate  words  wouL^ 
lia  hawd,  as  it  were  claiming  attention,  and  the  measured,  pull' 
laaes  of  Mr.  T^i^V«*  would  meet  the  ear  with  an  emphasis  which  yo 
fek  was  part  and  pared  of  his  eye.   There  was  then  something  quif 
tottching  in  hit  manner. 

**  I  *d  be  very,  very  sorry.  Heaven  knows,  that  any  such  tril 
ahottld  oaar  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  You  coutd  not  possibly  1 
eorrecdj  infimned  upon  the  subject  of  that  transaction,  and,  lai 
aim^  wtu  admit  your  error  to  me,  who  am  a  peaceable  raan>  and  i 
IIMempeTcd,  as  times  go ;  and  I  '11  appeal  to  the  table^  is  it  or  is  | 
not  so^" 

•*  You  are  not  indeed,  Garvagh,*'^ — '*  Far  from  it,** — ''Devil  a  1 
ter  natured  fellow  ever  stepped,  I  will  say/* — '*  A  man  would  b^ 
hard  up  that  fell  out  with  you." 

'^  Ah,  man  dear  ?  don^t  be  quarelling/*  some  one  would  half  whis- 
per to  the  other  party.  *'  Sure  you  know  Garvagh  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  take  affront,  1  '11  engage  you  *re  wrong.  Say  to 
like  a  man^  and  we  11  have  another  whip  for  claret^  and  Garvi^h 
shall  give  us  the  Ennis  Steeple- chase/' 

The  poor  overwhelmed  antagonist,  Ending  that  a  diflerence  with 
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Ir.  Carvagh  MahoTi  involved  a  diflercnce  with  all  present,  or  all 
tliAt  chose  to  speak,  would  probably  be  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
»dvice  offered  for  his  use  ;  and  things  would  end  with  a  sort  of  ex* 
planation,  a  fresh  whip  for  wine,  and  th  urn  pings  j^alore  on  the  table, 
wHh  shouts  for  **  Garvagh's  song ;  more  power  to  hi*  elbow/* 

ilr.  Mahon  was  always  at  the  cover  side ;  there  was  no  meet  in 
the  hunt  near  which  some  big  place  was  not  pointed  out  that  Mn 
3fahon  had  iepped  ;  and  yet  somehow  Mr.  Mahon  was  not  conspi- 
cuous in  a  run. 

He  had  always  Ave  or  six  horses,  report  often  said  more ;  and  yet 
no  one  ever  saw  him  on  above  two  of  them  between  November  and 
ApriU  But  that  he  had  them  there  could  be  no  doubts  because  be 
was  always  ready  for  a  deal  ;  and  be  your  wants  what  they  mighty 
he  could  exactly  suit  you.  The  horse  would  be  up  again  by  Thurs- 
day ;  he  had  sent  him  down  to  run  for  the  Corinthians,  or  the 
"enagh  Steeple  Chase,  or  to  trot  a  match  in  the  Phcenix,  or  he  had 
t  him  to  an  old  gentleman  of  bis  acquaihtance,  as  the  case  might 
be, 

Mr,  Mahon  had  a  peculiar,  a  very  peculiar,  hat — a  peculiar  coat 
— a  peculiar  way  of  tying  a  neckcloth  that  very  much  puzzled  his 
admirers — and  a  peculiar  receipt  for  cleaning  leather  breeches  that, 
Mhe  himself  said  "made  their  lives  a  burthen  to  them/'  He  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  yet  oddly  enough,  not  a  member  of  the  hunt 
but  had  to  cap  for  him,  or  would  pay  for  his  glass  of  egg-flip  on  the 
tity  home  three  or  four  times  every  season  ;  and  itranger  still,  not 
one  but  thought  he  was  sure  of  being  paid  again.  "Ask  is  it  Gar- 
Ta^h  ?  devil  a  safer  bank  from  this  to  Liverpool." 

Mr.  Mahon's  entry  into  the  little  mef^s-room  produced  its  cus- 
tfloiary  civilities ;  and  room  being  made  for  him  he  was  soon  deep 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  ftrst  tumbler. 

He  was  considered  on  the  whole  rather  an  amusing  addition  at  times 
to  the  small  party  at  the  barracks,  before  whom  he  had  tact  enough  to 
^oppress  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  he  thought  less  likely  to  be 
piixed  there  than  in  other  society.  He  had  a  considerable  fund  of 
anecdote,  and,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  pretend  to  repu- 
t^li«te  the  brogue,  found  it  an  accoinmodatioTi,  nevertheless,  to  play 
*ith  it  as  historian — as  though  he  had  learned  it  by  studying  the 
people,  and  introduced  it  as  pepper  to  the  dish. 
'*HAve  you  ridden  far,  Mr,  Mahon?"  asked  Vernon. 
'*  Only  from  Roscrea/'  w*as  the  reply.  '*  Stop !  I  should  say  I 
*ent  a  bit  out  of  my  way  too,  I  wanted  to  look  at  a  mare  I  had 
l>ftught  some  four  miles  off  the  road,  and  I  stopped  there  longer  than 
f  intended^  schooling  her  about  the  farm,  which  delay  nearly  cost  me 
iDjr  neck,  more  by  takers — ** 

**How  so?"  struck  in  Jack  Hassel.  "Why,  by  Jove!  I  did  not 
observe  your  hair  and  shoulder  before :  you  hate  had  a  cropper  with 
hfr.** 

**  With  her  is  it?  indeed  not ;  there  is  not  a  thirteen- stone  man  in  tlie 
next  four  counties  that  could  get  her  down  fair  but  falls  ;  I've  had 
two.  The  little  bay  horse  is  hard  to  throw  down  in  the  day  time, 
but  it  was  getting  dark  before  1  could  tear  myself  away  from  seeing 
that  mare  fence.  I  knew  my  line  pretty  well,  and  we  got  in  with 
•nJjr  a  scramble  or  two  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Water- 
Road,  and  then  1  remembered  there  was  a  mortal  bad   place, 
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newly  made  somewhere  thereabouts,  that  reached  more  than  a  mile. 
It*a  some  d^l  draining  device,  that  big  blockhead   J\Iat  Kooneyj 
fcNitid  in  a  book,  I  'm  told.     Well,  I  was  crowding  the  little  horie| 
along,  you  see,  for  1  did  not  exactly  want  to  sleep  out,  as  T  ve  a  cold, 
«nd  1  knew  there  wasn't  a  gate  for  miles  round,  if  it  wasn't  a  harrow 
in  a  gap  may  be.     I  had  a  nice  bit  of  grass  under  roe,  and  a  sort  of  a 
notion  of  things  might  be  forty  yards  a4iead,  and  presently  says  I, 
looking  up,  *  Good  evening  to  you  Mr.  Rooney/  says  I,  •  and  bad  luck 
to  you  and  your  book  that  I  wish  was  choking  you.'     There  it  was,  I 
like  the  great  wall    of  China,  only  blacker,    right   across    tlie   line  I 
of  the  best  runs  ever  seen  from  Chapel  Gorso  and  the  Ash-pit,  and  all  * 
them  covers.     Well,  I'd  nothing  for  it  but  to  wish  him  all  manner  of 
misery,  and  stick  my  hat  on,  and  1  sent  the  little  horse  at  it,  I  may 
say,  like  a  man*     Uoly  I^Ioses  !  its  a  wonder  my  hair  isn't  grey  ;  Td 
only  half  a  notion  what  I  was  doing  ;  any  other  horse  on  this  aide 
Bantry  Bay  would  have  refused »  not  he!     We  lighted  half-way  up* 
and  I  was  off  hke  a  shot,  and  lifted  him  to  the  top.     No  time  to  lase» 
I  was  into  the  saddle  again,  slipped  halfway  down,  and  said  '  Lord 
save  us,*  and  the  little  blackguard  gave  a  grunt  and  a  fling  as  if  it 
was  the  Shannon  was  there,  and  got  over  the  gulph  all  but  a  leg, 
and  I  rolled  away  clever  and  no  harm  done.     Up  again «  and  on  we 
jflggcd  till  he  got  his  wind,  I  knew  by  the  mail  lamps  I  was  close  to 
tlie  road,  and  only  one  more  fence  and  a  nice  clean  bit  of  wall  it 
was ;  so  I  let  him  hang  a  little  on  my  hand,  and  came  steadily  at  it, 
and  boo !  pricked  up  his  nose  and  popped  him  over,  and   may  be  it 
was  a  pop  over,  for  we  lighted  on  the  back  of  one  of  IVIat's  cows, 
and  I  believe  I  came  clean  over  and  up  again,  and  here  I  am/' 
**  And  the  Cow  ?*'  asked  Vernon. 

"  I  *ll  thank  you  for  the  lemon  squeezers— the  cow  is  it  f—nlemd ! 
thank  God." 

**  Poor  tiling  !*'  said  Jack, 

"  Poor  thing,  is  it  ?  it  will  be  a  very  proper  lesson  to  her  proprie- 
tor to  be  content  with  the  ditches  that  his  forefathers  roiule  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  convenience  to  the  public,  instead  of  prowl* 
ing  about  the  bookstalls  on  the  quays  in  Dublin,  smelling  out  roretgn 
inventions  for  ruining  the  face  of  his  native  country/* 

The  relation  between  cause  and  effect  not  striking  his  hearers  so 
forcibly  as  himself,  they  forebore  reply,  and  Mr,  Mahon  smoked  on 
and  sipped  his  punch  with  much  tranquillity  for  some  minutes,  when 
knocking  off  the  ash  of  his  cigar  on  his  muddy  spur,  he  inquired, 
without  turnii>g  his  head,  •* Captain,  how  's  the  black  horse?" 

'*  Oh,  doing  well,"  replie<i  Wyndham  ;"  **  it  was  a  nasty  cut,  but 
looked  worse  than  It  was.  I  shall  have  him  out  again  on  Monday." 
"  It  was  a  great  loss,  a  great  \os^,  and  a  thousand  pities  that  they 
mended  that  road  with  them  d — d  bottles.  Jim  Dillon  was  great! v 
annoyed  at  it,  for  il  was  his  man's  doing  ;  only  he  *aid  they  look 
the  old  garden  whH  that  was  stuck  all  over  with  glass  to  mend  thai 
bit  of  the  approach,  and  forgot  to  pick  the  glass  out  of  the  rubbi^^li , 
one  of  the  men  that  was  tloing  it  cut  his  tender  acliilles  or  »ome 
ti — d  place  about  him,  and  was  carried  home  on  a  hurdle,  I  am  taW, 
that's  some  comfort," 

And  Air.  Mahon  proceeded  to  mix  tumbler  No*  2. 
*<Ciiptjiin/*  he  rciumed,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  bistiuk  M* 
liftfactorily,   '*  do  you  know  this  mare  of  uiinc  puts  tnc  greiUy  in 
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fiitzid  of  that  black  horse,  particularly  when  she  jE^oes  fast  at  her 
paces.  She  's  just  the  same  flippant  carriage  and  style  of  leaping — 
a  thoQght  more  trained,  maybe.  But  that 's  a  nice  Korse  of  yours  ; 
indeed  is  he," 

*'  She  If  a  good  jumper,  is  she  ?"  struck  in  the  new  cornet,  who 
was  anxious  to  come  out  as  a  hunting-man,  and  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Mahon  had  come  expressly  to  sell  him  a  horse.  **  Is  she  well- 
trained,  and  all  that,  and  sound  ?" 

*'  She  is  indeed  a  very  fair-leaped  mare/'  replied  Mr.  Mahon  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  *' very  fair  indeed.  She  will  be  better  by  and  by  ; 
for  she  's  young,  and  proud  of  her  springs,  do  you  see/* 

"  Does  she  pull } — is  she  a  runaway  ?"  asked  the  cornet  a  Little 
doubtfully. 

**  Oh,  deifil  a  runaway  ;  no  dog  qaieter.  In  another  month  or  so, 
I  go  bail  you  might  ride  her  in  and  out  of  a  travelling-car." 

The  cornet  was  bit, — and  then  came  over  him  that  malady,  so  ex- 
pensive to  young  cavalry  officers,  but  through  which  they  all  have 
10  go,  more  or  less,  like  puppies  through  distemper, — the  inordinate 
desire  to  deal  on  their  own  unaided  judgment. 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr,  JVIahon  finished  his  tumbler  No.  2,  and 
entered  upon  the  preliminaries  of  No,  3,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  his  left  eye  shut,  blowing  the  smoke  of  the  cigar  away  from  his 
ri^ht,  which  was  particularly  wide  open,  and  saw  round  the  corner 
of  iiis  nose. 

A  paseing  glance  of  Vernon*s  only  aroused  the  cornet's  slumbering 
feelings  of  independence.  (As  if  he  could  not  buy  his  own  horses* 
indeed  !)  A  slignt  side  pressure  of  the  foot  by  Wyndham  was  nearly 
procuring  the  latter  a  kick  on  the  shins, 

"  WTiat  do  you  want  for  her  P"  The  comet  waa  resolved  to  assert 
Ids  dignity. 

Mr.  Mahon  was  hurried:  he  had  only  been  throwing  in  ground- 
bait^  and  his  tackle  was  hardly  prepared  for  landing  so  hasty  a  fish. 
B<it  he  was  a  good  performer, 

"  Want  for  her  ?  Why,  really  I  had  not  thought  of  parting  with 
ber.**  (This  woald  have  been  natural  enough,  as  he  liad  not  yet 
bought  her,  and  yet  it  was  hardly  true  ;  but,  however,  the  mare  was 
Dot  for  the  cornet.)  "l*m  thinking  she'd  be  too  much  for  you. 
What  do  vou  ride  ?" 

••Anything  you  like.  D — n  the  riding-school  I  can  stick  on  at 
well  as 'die  best  of  them." 

"Bevil  a  doubt  of  that,  ray  dear  sir.  But  I  mean  what  do  you 
wmgh  r 

*•  Ten  stone  seven,  the  last  time  I  weighed." 

**  You  and  your  nurse  together,  you  mean/'  said  Vernon*  "Why, 
by  Mn  Mahon's  account,  this  mare  would  carry  you  and  all  your 
kit.  cradle  included/' 

Well  meant  of  Ned,  but  a  failure.     The  cornet  was  fly  I 

"  She  'a  no  vice,  has  she?" 

'•  Oh,  not  a  bit ;  but  I  mane,  I  wouldn*t  offend  you,  you  know  — 
iKit —*  but  the  mare  likes  to  be  ridden,  you  understand;  and  some 
men  would  pull  the  head  off  her,  and  she  mightn't  like  it,  and 
might  pull  again,  you  see  ;  —  and  this  is  a  devil's  country  for  your 
borw  to  get  away  with  you  in.  That  little  bay,  I  should  say,  was 
"  your  stamp  of  horse/* 
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"  That  liorse  you  jtimpetl  that  h\<r  place  with?'* 

"  Just  so.     Did  you  never  see  him  ?     Sure  you  know  kimf* 

**  Not  I  ;  I  have  only  been  here  a  fortnight/* 

*'  Well,  now,  that  surprises  me,  1  thought  I  saw  you  out  a  moDth 
since  —  that  little  bay  'jt  your  horse,  depend — '* 

**  What 's  he  like  ?     Can  he  jump  ?" 

"  Wei  I J  then  he  *s  d^d  like  a  horse,  I  will  say  that  for  hiin  ;  and 
he  *d  jump  a  town,  if  it  wasn't  too  big/* 

Jumping  is  the  fly  to  rise  a  cornet. 

**  What  do  you  want  for  him  ?"  said  Hassel. 

'*  That  'a  your  sort,  youngster,"  laughed  Wyndham,  who  iaw  he 
was  in  for  it. 

Now  it  may  appear  that  the  comet  was  premature  in  inquiring 
the  price  in  both  instances;  but  this  was  in  a  great  measure  refer* 
able  to  a  very  unsophisticated  feeling  of  a  rather  amiable  com- 
plexion than  otherwise.  He  had  precisely  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds,  he  knew,  at  his  agents.  His  first  object  was,  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  real  registered  hunter,  if  I  may  use  the  expreaaion. 
Hence  his  catechism  always  commenced  with  *'  Jump" 

This  being  established,  the  poor  boy  felt  that  the  price  was  the 
next  great  object,  and  that  query  came  naturally  in  order. 

"  Well,  if  you  really  mean  a  deal/*  said  Mr.  Mahon^  laughing, 
and  looking  about  very  busily  for  the  sugar,  which  was  under  his 
nose,  '*  I  *ll  tell  you  w^hat,  now/' —  he  paused  with  a  lump  in  the 
tongs,  and  turned  towards  the  cornet,  and  his  voice  assumed  a  tone 
of  the  most  impressive  candour— "the  horse  is  nine  yean  old,  I 
believe  hira  to  be  as  sound  as  any  horse  in  Ireland,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  I  refused  eighty  for  him  the  week 
before  last," —  he  did  not  add,  *^J'rom  my  groom,** —  aloud,  "  at  all 
events/' 

If  he  had  said  104/*  10«.  it  would  have  been  the  same.  The  cor- 
net was  landed,  and  had  only  the  few  last  kicks  to  perform. 

"  Well,  if  that  *s  the  case,  1 1!  give  you  ninety  for  him,  if  jqq 
like/* 

It  was  out.  The  last  word  acted  like  pulling  the  string  of  a  spe* 
cies  of  mental  shower-bath  ;  a  douche  of  despair  and  remorse  de- 
scetided  upon  him,  followed  by  a  burning  sensation  from  head  to 
foot ;  his  tongue  instantly  became  a  shoehorn,  and  rattled  in  hts 
mouth,  and  then  a  sudden  hatred  of  Mr.  Mahon  took  possesaion  of 
his  soul,  added  to  a  dreary  conviction  that  he  had  offered  nearly  alt 
he  had  for  a  glandered  horse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greenness  of 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  which  only  then  Hashed  on  him.  His  suf- 
ferings, however  acute^  did  not  seem  to  discompose  Mr.  Mafeioa 
very  materially. 

He  lighted  another  cigar  with  great  care  and  attention^  and  patt»* 
ing  between  his  words  to  roll  and  coax  it,  replied, 

'*  Well,  sir,  the  hoi'se  is  yours,  and  1  hope  he'll  carry  you  well; 
and  if  you  like  I  '11  have  a  knock  with  you  for  the  saddle  agaiiMl 
that  breast-pin,  and  then  I  II  leave  them  both  in  your  stable,  wbcrej 
I  rather  think,  by-the-bye^  he  is  now,  for  it  was  your  servant^  1  be- 
lieve, who  took  him  when  I  got  off. 

And  io  Cornet  Hassel  became  the  proprietor  of  a  real  live  bittttcr* 
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BY    UK,  W.  C>  TAYI4OR. 

No  age  or  country  ever  exhibited  such  political  uiintiialirii  ajs  Eug- 
laiid  at  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Haimver ;  the  sovereign  of  a 
petty  Germuii  state  invited  to  become  the  bead  of  a  mighty  empire, 
ffvinced  no  gratitude  for  such  a  woiidroua  elevation,  and  always  pre- 
ferred ihe  interests  of  his  little  electorate  to  those  of  the  British  mo- 
narchy. The  English  people  having  elected  a  sovereign  of  whom  they 
knew  little,  and  for  whom  they  never  entertained  u  particle  of  love  or 
respect,  supported  him  with  a  steadiness  and  zeaJ  such  as  had  been 
rarely  accorded  to  the  most  popular  of  princes.  In  the  country,  the 
^•quires,  inheriting  the  principles  of  the  cavaliers,  but  demoralized  by 
lie  oimrse  which  their  fathers  had  pursued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  drank  confusion  lo  the  Houge  of  Hanover,  but  drew  no  sword 
for  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  the  metropolis,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  puritanical  traditions  were  maintained  in  outward  observance, 
while  profligacy  and  irreligion  were  constantly  breaking  through  tba 
thin  veil  by  which  they  were  concealed.  Placed  between  a  king  who 
hod  little  regard  for  his  people,  and  a  people  who  cared  not  a  jot  about 
their  king,  the  nobility  formed  themselves  into  an  oligarchy  not  unlike 
tJiat  of  Venice,  measuring  their  influence  by  the  number  of  nomination 
bomohs  they  could  command,  and  determining  the  fate  of  cabinets  by 
tlietr  madly  combinations*  The  House  of  Commons  nomitmU^t  but  the 
•r ':,rittors  of  boroughs  by  whom  its  members  were  elected  reathf  ruled 
lic  country  ;  the  peers  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  court  of  registra- 
lioit  for  the  edicts  of  the  Lower  House,  and  their  own  chamber  was  ir- 
rererently,  but  not  inappropriately  designated  **  The  Hospital  fur  In- 
curables." To  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  rival  in  statesmanship  it  was 
only  necessary  to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage;  he  was  thenceforth  help- 
leH»  &od  his  case  hopeless.  Pulteuey  and  Pitt  were  lost  in  the  earl- 
doms of  Bath  and  of  Chatham. 

Society  was  not  less  disorganized  than  the  political  world  ;  its  native 
elements  were  the  stiff  feudalism,  relieved  by  something  of  chivalrous 
sentiment^  which  characterized  the  older  families  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  puritanical  rigidity,  softened  by  sensual  indulgences,  wliich 
prevailed  in  the  families  that  had  risen  out  of  the  Reformation*  To 
in^^t  thes^  inconsistent  elements  into  one  amalgam,  Charles  the  Se- 
oodid  had  introduced  the  artiticial  and  factitious  sentimentality  of  the 
French  court,  which  served  as  a  mask  for  the  grossest  licentiousness. 
This  solvent  was  potent  to  melt  down,  but  it  could  not  after  the  fusion 
prrHJucse  a  blending  oi  the  native  materials.  England  would  not  have 
f  r  i'»  literature  the  conceits  of  the  troubadours,  for  its  moral  code  the 
capnce  of  fashion,  and  for  its  religion  the  wildest  scepticism  hidden  un- 
der the  nuist  rigid  ritual.  The  **  civilisation  of  the  boudoir  "  depends 
Ibr  its  »Qcoes»  on  grace ;  but  the  characteristic  of  the  Euglish  court 
wmmmmneti^  Without  entering  into  any  <]uet^tionable  particulars,  it 
will  De  sufficient  evidence  of  the  tastes  of  Georj^e  the  First  to  quote  the 
diSlcriptiun  vvhich  Walpole  has  given  of  one  of  the  royal  mistresses,  the 
Couotes»  of  Darlington.  ''Two  herce,  black  eyes,  large,  and  rollijjg  be- 
neaUh  two  lofty  arched  eyebrows  ;  two  acres  of  cheeks  .spread  with 
criaiAuii  ;  an  ocean  of  neck,  that  overflowed,  and  wa^'i  not  distinguished 
*  Ch«stergeld's  IJgrrt.nip4>iidcuc<j,  t'ditcd  by  Lord  J^lahmi. 
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hwm  tke  lover  part  of  ber  body ;  mod  no  part  restrained  by  fttaff. 
Yet  §m  ikii  c|gre»  Ijord  Halifax  obtained  a  lover  in  the  person  of  the 
Mr.  Jleiliaeiij  that  he  might  thtu  obtain  secret  influence 
thekmiE. 

Eo^sh  surliness,  and  French  affectation,  some<- 
ore  lrtK)uently  oppoeedj,  gave  a  strange  aspect  to 
Bocietj  of  Englaod.  Among  the  most  startling  of  the 
red  bf  liQcli  inooosistescies  was  that  between  the  third  and 
oTCberterfieM.  In  the  October  of  1725  the  old  Earl  of 
\xf  sick  Bfc  bis  seat,  Bretby  Park^  in  Derbyshire,  whither 
sd  becvoae  a  gloomy  and  auspicious  temper  had  prevented 
ikiBg  anj  active  part  in  the  politics  ot  the  court,  or  the 
of  fiiahioii.  Here  his  son  reluctantly  attended  oo  him, 
tbetr  mnttial  position.  "  Ever  since  my  father  hsd 
bk  its  fwbsdi  were  socb  sod  so  many  as  I  believe  no  other  bodv  ever 
■Milieu)  be  bss  coQtinaed  entirely  senseless.  How  long  he  will  con- 
twae  ss^  I  csBBiC  tell ;  but  tlus  I  am  sore  of,  that  if  it  be  much 
Isnger  I  sbsll  be  ibe  maddest  of  the  two  ;  this  place  being  the  seat  of 
bsffrsr  sad  despur,  wbere  no  creatures  but  ravens,  screech-owls*  and 
bMa  ef  iD  obmh  seem  willingly  to  dwell."  *  So  much  for  the  place. 
Let  «s  mtm  estUMte  the  amount  of  filial  piety  wLich  he  manifested  in 
He  writes  to  Mrs*  Hoii-ard.  ''  I  am  glad  to  iSnd  you 
is  my  &lisl  piely.  I  own  I  think  it  surpasses  that  of  £neas ; 
be  tSHC  saeb  care  of  bis  father  he  was  turned  of  fourscore^  and 
■St  likel|'  is  twbU  bim  long ;  but  you  may  observe  that  he  prudently 
&i|Msed  ef  bit  wili^  who,  being  much  younger,  was  conaequently  i 
ttelf  tt»  stick  hv  bim  ;  which  makes  me  shrewdly  suspect  that  ^^ 
bis  aiiMr  beeft  01  tbe  same  age  as  mine,  he  would  not  have  been  qitt^ 
ss  vdl  Isoked  alter.  I  bope,  like  him»  1  shidi  be  at  lasst  rewarded  with 
e  Lsfuim  sr  aft  lesit  a  Dido,  which  possibly  may  be  full  as  weU.'^t 
AttMere  end  vaeausble  as  the  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield  undoubtedly 
«S%  tbe  levity  with  which  his  son  speaks  of  his  sickness,  and  the 
besitless  indifference  he  manifests  for  his  fate,  cannot  be  viewed  with- 
•Bt  refvobstion.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been  regarded  with  coldness, 
if  not  sveision,  by  his  parent,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
care  of  bis  early  educstion  to  his  maternal  grandmother,  the  Blarehio 
of  Haliftt ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  generous  feeling,  united  to  a  i 
■ititstiiMi  ef  wit,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  show  s  ^ 
desdneii  of  feeling.  This  heartlessness  waii  manifested  earlier ;  yn 
8taiibope*s  tutor  had  been  M.  Jouneau,  a  French  refugee,  by  wh 
bsd  been  most  carefully  instructed  in  languages,  so  that  he 
French  with  as  much  facility  as  English ;  but,  beyond  a  few  letters  of 
ceremonious  politeness,  he  never  exhibited  any  signs  of  aflTection  fior  th« 
gtiardjao  of  his  youth4 

Although  Chesterfield  in  his  letters  to  his  son  describes  himself  ii  i 
pedant  when  be  quitted  the  univeri^ity  of  Cambridge,  the  letters  writ* 
ten  during  his  nonage  prove  that  he  aspired  more  to  tbe  reputation  of  i 
man  of  g^lantry  and  fadiion.  ^'  I  shall  only  say,"  be  writes  hm 
Paris,  **that  I  am  insolent,  talk  long  and  loud,  sing  and  dance  sk  1 
walk,  and  spend  immense  sums  in  hair-fK>\vder,  feathers,  and  wlilw 
gloves."     On  his  return  to  England  he  was  introduced  into  public  hit 

•  riifiii^rtleld^  Letten,  iii,  20.  t  Ibid.  2K 

H  leriRtit'  of  Chesterfield  that  hit  iatt  letter  to  this  gcutlemsn  b  9*^ 
I  i>icoiaeft  of  rt^gulm-  corfefpoodenee.    6se  voL  iii.  10. 
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/  liis  relative.  Lord  Stanhope,  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwjirds  George  the  Second),  and  elected  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Germains,  before  he  had  attained  his 
legal  majority,  I  lis  niniden  speech  was  delivered  in  support  of  the  pro- 
•eculiun  of  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  with  wham  he  wiXA  connected  by  ties 
of  family  and  friendship,  A  partisan  of  the  Dul-e's  warned  him  of  the 
penalties  he  would  incur  by  voting  when  under  age  ;  upon  which  he 
went  to  Paris  and  became  the  companion  of  Lord  Bulingbroke.  He 
mentions  this  first  speech  in  one  of  his  letters  to  hh  son.  *'  I  spoke  in 
parliament  the  first  month  I  was  in  it,  and  a  month  before  I  waa  of 
age ;  and  from  the  day  I  was  elected  till  the  day  that  I  spoke,  I  am 
■ore  I  thought  or  dreamed  of  nothing  but  speaking.  The  first  time,  to 
mj  the  truth,  I  spoke  very  indifferently  as  to  the  matters  but  it  passed 
tolerably  in  favour  of  the  spirit  with  which  I  uttered  it,  and  the  words 
in  which  I  dressed  it."  *  But  we  learn  from  his  cotemporaries  that  he 
was  not  a  popular  speaker  in  the  House  of  €*ommons  ;  he  was  endured 
rather  than  admired  ;  his  diction  was  too  retined,  his  action  too  studied, 
and  his  tone  of  pleasant  irony  and  banter  too  artiHcial  for  liis  audience. 
A  member  who  had  some  talent  for  mimicry,  used  to  caricature  his 
tones  and  gestures  whenever  he  rose  to  speak  ;  and  his  dread  of  ridi* 
cule  induced  him  to  abandon  parliament  ^.jr  the  circles  of  fashion.  In 
the  hitter  he  soon  distanced  all  his  cotemporaries ;  his  wit,  his  graceful 
manners,  his  literary  acquirements,  and  his  poetic  gallantry  rendered 
him  quite  the  rage ;  no  party  was  complete  without  him,  and  no  belle  was 
enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  taste  until  her  claims  had  been  sanctioned 
by  hi*  approbation.  The  quarrel  between  George  the  First  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  contributed  to  increase  Stanhope's  importance.  It  was 
ttid  that  he  had  helped  to  bring  the  Prince's  cause  into  fashion. 

In  this  season  of  youthful  enjoyment,  when  the  feelings  are  most 
mid,  and  the  passions  strongest,  we  do  not  tind  in  any  single  instance 
that  the  jouug  leader  of  fashion  exhibited  any  traits  of  sincere  love,  or 
oslnral  emotion.  He  was  throughout  heartless^  cold,  and  artificiaL 
L»ve  with  him  formed  part  of  a  system  of  dipl<iniacy ;  he  cautiously 
tfoided  any  indulgence  of  the  heart  or  the  imagination  by  which  he 
miirht  find  himself  compromised  or  engaged.  He  could  utter  a  bou 
it  a  stinging  sarcasm,  pay  an  elegant  compliment,  compose  a 
:  j;  or  a  bitter  epigram  ;  but  he  could  not  pourtray  a  sentiment 
fiithfiil  to  truth  and  nature.  Hence  his  success  was  as  hollow  as  his 
lincerity  :  he  ivas  admired  and  applauded,  but  he  was  neither  trusted 
nor  respected. 

On  the  death  of  George  the  First,  Stanhope,  who  had  become  Earl  of 
Chmterficld  by  the  previous  decease  of  his  father,  was  one  of  the  many 
€ip«^ants  who  hoped  that  the  doxvnfal  of  Sir  Itobert  VVulpole,  on 
which  they  had  reckoned  with  assured  confidence,  would  open  a  new 
Cftrr^r  of  ambition  in  which  fx>wer,  wealth,  and  fame  might  easily  be 
Acquired*  He  was  disappointed  ;  George  the  Second  was  a  plain,  plud- 
f!5ni»,  houeHt  man,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  or  wit,  and  in- 
'  iiru'd  to  regard  men  of  genius  an  the  savage  did  tlie  gun,  when  he 
f  My  I'd  that  "  it  would  not  go  off,  and  kill  poor  ftlan  Friday."  To  the 
ti*lfsrhl  of  some,  the  amusement  of  others,  and  the  astonishment  of  all, 
f*.inl  ChcHii/rfield  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States  of  Holland  ; 
i^'»t  \yn\  in  vorne  degree  consoled  for  this  honourable  exile  by  being  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  some  very  delicate  negociations,  in 
*  Letters,  iv.  1J5. 


he  «M  plafiag  a  se* 

t.  m  IjAdjr  M.  W.  MooUgue 

%  a  Kti»  «r  oowivertB  of  laditt  at  tbe 

<r  nrflil  9Mt  hsfc  bcra  ft  Ul 

af  a  villj  ■■■  tflffyt  DKOGHfeor^ 

fioJe  hrtia'  lihiB  a  pvwl  af  kadia;  wlioae  high 
i  of  prmimot  and  pro- 
id  futtblic ; 
\  tfe  iuae  ef  a  memsfiil  acdocer. 
I  was  rradcved  a«ibaem«sil 
Ib  ana  iMiaaee^  bafperer,  morti^iff! 
_  to  be  recordtNi 

*  da  Bou^iai. 
bf  the  reroci- 
oinplisbed^  and  of 
Idt  ber  the  charge  fl^ 
I  of  the  bigbeat  rank ;  and 
aaj  eontpanj  to  which  "  the 
UnfottitDalelf  she  iv» 
bat  wtOmAcd  the  iedocer  with  mr- 
\  wbidi  be  was  too  lainiliar  nut  to 
i  kid  a  wag?r  tbat  be  would  trininjiti 
I  bii  £dbe  wonuaes  of  iiiiuTtage>  nnd 
» littb  dt  a  aan  revealed  ber  ^1,  and  her  fe^uccri 
.  to  ^e  estw  a»4  eawt ;  wbtle  ibe  mortification  she  felt  wa^  ig- 
!  hf  the  iafaiiatiaa  tbait  tbe  bad  been  the  object  not  of  paiM 
beut^uoken,  she  came  to  handm 
r  Kved  £■  tbe  natt  ubimie  ]adgtD|^  in  Lambeth^  on  a  niiivf* 
,  gr«dgnigly  bulewud,  and  iir^ularlj  p^  by  the  lUtJtor 

kaa  nttcm&l  in  a  political  intrigue  against  tht  ^ 
af  Ncwtaatle.  is  wUdb  be  aid«d  Lord  Town&hend.     He  bs^  ia  i 
■imka  wi^  ChjaiaiL  tbe  Seeood  at  Helvoetalujrs  ;  but  foucd  tbe 
KiM  ptaaf  w^am  «D  bk  attykcft.    Walpde^  bowerer,  wa&  so  aJifP^ 
tbttbe  iHed  to  wia  Cbesteffidd  bj  oonfming  upon  him  the  Order  (j^ 
ibe  GaitCT^  aad  tbe  aftce  of  Lord'  High  Steward ;  but  these  Um^ 
1  to  a  Woper  lesidence  at  tbe  Hague.    GmH 
t ;  dt«<ttialioD  bad  impaired  bis  cotmtitution  ',  ^^^ 
of  Holland  reaenteu  bi&  intrigue  with  llie  P<* 
ist  of  its  criminality^  but  because  the  lady  vn< 
>  of  rmmk  and  tttle.    Uader  the^  circumstancea  be  wp^ 
i  to  Ba^ead. 
NatvitbitoiidiM  bb  officet  Chesterfield  took  a  leading  part  iu  ^  i 
oppaHtion  to  Sk  Aubert  Walpole's  Excise  Bill,  and  had  no  sitiull  R^  I 
ia  eustinng  its  deleat.     He  was  very  unceremoniuutily  required  19^1 
^ga  bis  white  staff  as  Lord  Steward,  aiid  iu  re?enge  he  op«  iied  a  bsb^ 
fire  of  epigrsnis  and  sarcasnis  against  the  King  and  tbe  niinistrr.    ^^ 
take  from  a  letter,  written  from  Scarborough  to  Mrs.  Hunaril  a  *V«^^' 
men  of  this  warfare.     Having  humorously  desicribed  tlie  alnrm  i^^* 
ithich  this  fashionable  watering-phicc  had  been  thrown,  he  asiUji;D^** 
the  cause,  •*  ibey  ujc  iu  formed  that  cutisideriug  the  vast  couftunrpt^ 
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of  Ibe^  waters,  tbere  is  a  design  laid  of  excising  Uiem  next  aeasioQ ; 
«nd»  moreover,  that  as  batliiniz  in  the  sea  is  beooote  the  geoenJ  pne- 
ttce  of  bi»th  sexes,  and  as  the  Kings  of  England  hare  always  been  al- 
lowed to  be  masters  of  the  seas^  every  person  so  bathioy^  shall  be 
giu^^»  and  pay  so  much  per  foot  square  as  their  cubical  meisiire 
cmMmia  to.  I  own  there  are  many  objections  to  this  schcfne.  whieb 
no  doubt  occur  to  yon  ;  bat,  to  be  surr>  too,  there  is  one  lem  than  to 
the  last,  for  this  Utx  being  singly  upon  water,  it  is  erident  it  would  be 
an  ease  to  the  landed  interestj  which  it  is  plain  the  other  would  noi 
have  been."  * 

Chesterti eld's  marriage  ii  ihe  next  most  important  incident  in  his 
history,  and  its  circutnataiices  are  very  characteristic  both  of  the  time 
and  the  man.  Close  to  bis  house  in  Gro!»venor  Square  reaided  tlie 
Duchess  of  Kendai,f  who  bad  been  one  of  the  strange  aaaortment  of 
German  mistresses  brought  over  by  George  the  First  when  he  came  to 
t^ke  possession  of  the  English  throne.  She  had  a  daughter  by  the 
King,  who  passed  for  her  niece*  and  had  been  created  CbtuilesB  of  Wal* 
singham  in  her  own  right ;  she  was  handsome,  pottened  m  cooaiderable 
fortune,  and  had  still  greater  eicpectatians  from  the  inlimCoiice  of  the 
avaricious  Duchess,  To  this  lady  Chester6eld  had  made  sooie  advmnces 
before  his  embassy  to  HoUamo;  the  embarrassments  produced  by 
gaming  induced  him  to  press  his  suit  more  ardently  after  bis  return. 
The  consent  of  the  mother  and  daughter  was  gained  ;  but  George  the 
Second  declared  that  he  would  not  allow  Lady  Walsiogham's  fortune 
la  become  the  prey  of  a  ruined  gamester.  But  the  King  wvls  unable  to 
compete  with  the  Earl ;  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber«  1733,  and  immediately  afterwards  George  the  Second  was  me- 
naced with  a  lawsuit,  which  would  not  only  have  compromi»ed  his  royal 
dignitVj  but  have  seriously  diminished  his  private  treasures^  which  he 
rained  still  more. 

George  the  First,  distrusting  his  aon^  had  caused  two  copies  to  be 
made  of  his  wiil«  one  of  which  he  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  he  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbut- 
teL  At  the  Jirst  council  held  by  George  the  Second  the  Archbtahop 
produced  the  will,  which  the  Ring  oooUy  put  into  his  pockety  ood 
stalked  out  of  the  room  without  saying  a  word.  The  document  woo 
burned*  A  large  bribe  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbottel  procured  fur  the 
King  the  second  copy,  which  was  similarly  destroyed.  But  this  will 
was  said  to  have  contained  a  bequest  of  no  le^  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  Chester6eld  obtained  secondary 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  threatened  to  expose  the  whole  affair  in  a 
cuurt  of  law.  The  King  became  abrmed,  and  paid  the  Earl  twenty 
thousand  piunds  to  compromise  the  affair.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
"^  sterii eld's  marriage  brought  happiness  neither  to  husband  nor  wife  ; 
tunutely  there  were  no  children.  We  must,  however,  say  that  the 
ebnracter  of  the  lad  v  was  unimpeachable,  and  that  her  conduct  merited 
a  better  hie  than  she  experienced. 

War  was  now  declared  between  the  King,  or  rather  the  ministry, 
aud  the  Earl.  In  the  fashionable  periodi^^,  *'  The  World,"  wbich 
m.kj  be  rvgurded  as  a  specimen  of  the  transition  state  of  periodical 
literature  between  Addison  and  Junius,  Chesterfield  a»»ailed  the 
King,  his  mistresses,  and  his  ministers,  with  the  most  lively  raillery, 

*  ImLUfTiy  ill.  88,  I  Se«  Jeve't  '*  HtMi*es  o4  Nmmuj  and  Jlaotivsr,*'  ti.  38L 

;  S«c  luiroducuou  lo  Wulpule't  loiters*  roL  i.  Cdkctod  £4iliou,  lassiii. 
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sometimes  approaching  to  mvectiire.  In  the  Housi^  of  Lords,  where  be 
was  indisputably  the  best  speaker  and  the  mn-st  able  statesman,  he  at- 
tacked Walpole  with  all  his  powers  of  oratory ;  but,  while  men  ad- 
mired his  eloquence  and  his  wit,  they  accorded  him  neither  confidence 
nor  sympathy,  re;;arding  him  rather  with  dread  and  distrust.  Suspi-^d 
cion  was  not  unjusti liable,  fur  we  find  him  visiting  the  Duke  of  Or*  . 
mond  in  his  exile,  to  enga^  the  Jacobites  to  join  in  the  great  e^ort  to 
remove  8ir  Robert  Walpole,  though  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  pr«>- 
niinent  in  the  persecution  of  that  nobleman- 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  driven  from  office,  Chesteriield,  who  i 
had  great  influence  over  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  eager  to  pro*  I 
cure  the  impeachment  of  the  fallen  minister*     But  be  soon  found  thai 
he  had  little  influence  in  the  political  world;  and  as  his  pretensions 
were  found  to  be  troublesome,  he  was  once  more  sent  as  ambassador  tm, 
Holland.     We  find  that  some  persons  had  proposed  a  coalition  betweeftj 
Walpole  and  Chesterfield.  Horace  Walpole  thus  notices  it  in  his  letter f 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  April-22nd,  1742,     "  There  never  was  so  wild 
scheme  as  this  of  setting  up  an  interest  through  Lt»rd  Chesterfield ! 
one  who  has  no  power,  and  if  he  had,  would  not  think  of  or  serve  our 
party  "  • 

In  bis  second  embassy  to  Holland,  Lord  Chesterfield  exhibited  a  skill 
in  diplomacy  not  inferior  to  Talleyrand  himself.  There  was^  indeed,  a 
striking  ^iimilarity  between  these  two  great  masters  of  diplomatic  sci- 
ence- Both  were  distinguished  by  noble  birth,  high  bearing,  and  courtly 
manners.  Like  Talleyrand,  the  English  Earl  was  never  too  urgent ; 
he  listened,  he  waited,,  and  ap]>eared  to  follow  when  he  took  the  lead- 
He  despised  all  soft  {^assions  and  tender  emotions ;  but  substituted  for 
them  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table.  Talleyrand  used  to  warn  bii 
pupik  that  niithing  was  so  perilous  as  excess  of  zeal ;  Chesteriield,  in 
the  mnw  st-nse,  warned  Dayrolles  against  any  display  of  temper.  The 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  ivere  equally  misanthropes  ;  they  de- 
spised men  much,  and  women  more  ;  both  were  at  the  same  time  avari-  i 
clous  and  ambitious;  and  both  were  more  feared  than  loved  by  those 
whom  they  employed.  Chesterfield's  success  was  complete ;  he  in- 
duced the  Dutch  to  dt-clare  against  France,  and  against  their  ow*n  in- 
terests. He  then  returned  to  England,  liaving  greatly  increased  bit 
claims  to  otlicet  and  in  the  same  pn^portion  incrensed  the  reluctance  of 
the  King  and  the  ministers  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of  power*  The 
Vice  royalty  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  refused  by  most  of  the  cour- 
tiers, was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  It  Was  obviously  intended  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  honourable  form  of  exile ;  but  it  was  a  post  of 
great  iuiportance  when  the  country  was  menaced  with  an  invasion  ;  and 
he  undertook  the  tusk  of  recouciling  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Pro- 
tf*!itant  succesniou,  at  n  time  when  a  prince  of  their  own  religion  had 
fair  proN pfctN  of  recovering  tlie  Etigli^h  throne. 

Though  CLcHteriield's  Irish  admjyistraliou  histed  only  eight  months, 
it  formed  tlie  most  glorious  epoch  of  his  life,  Aud  almost  the  only  bright 
spot  in  Irish  history.  The  conciliatory  policy  adopted  towards  the 
Cathiilics  was  so  successful,  tliat  no  movement  was  made  in  Ireland  in 
favour  of  the  Preteiider*s  cause  during  the  perilous  crisis  of  17"^^*  At 
the  levie  lield  on  the  first  of  July  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  several  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  appeared  at  the  Cii^ile,  wir- 
ing Orange  Hliesj  out  of  compliment  to  the  viceroy.  A  lovely  kdy^  who 
•  Wiilpolu'ii  I^tten,  TTol.  i.  I7fl. 
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ifiiis  testified  her  loyalty,  pnrticularly  struck  Chester  fit?  Id's  attention,  he 
called  iipi>n  his  suite  to  muke  a  proper  ret»ponse>  and  the  following  ex- 
L    temp*»re  lines  were  produced  by  Mr.  St.  Leger ;   they  are  worthy  of 

■   Che&terfieJd  Ijiujself, — 

I  '*  Yoti  little  papist,  what  'a  the  Jmc 
fc^^  Of  weariag  oraoge  on  your  Ureaitt, 

^^^^  When  die  same  breast  uncover 'd  thowi 

^^^p  The  whitvaeas  of  the  rebel  rose  ?'* 

The  grievance-mongers  of  Ireland  have  attributed  the  early  recal  of  this 
popular  lord-lieutenant  to  the  ji^alousy  \%  hich  the  ^ucce^s  of  his  coneilia- 
tory  policy  had  created  in  England  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  English  king^ 
tniniHters,  and  people,  were  anxious  that  he  should  remain  in  DubliD. 
But  Chesterfield  was  weary  of  Irish  society  ;  the  men  were  too  fond  of 
wine;  the  ladies  disinclined  to  gallantry  ;  the  legislature  was  never  »e» 
riously  employed  but  in  getting  up  jobs  ;  and  the  patent  remedy  for  all 
political  and  social  evils  was  a  penal  law  against  popery.  His  recaJ, 
which  be  had  ardently  solicited,  was  a  reward,  not  a  punishment ;  and 
his  ambition  was  gratified  by  his  receiving  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  Stale* 

In  the  cabinet  Chesterfield's  fuilure  was  as  complete  as  his  success  in 
Ireland  had  been ;  his  refined  manners  were  a  satire  on  the  grossness 
which  prevailed  at  court ;  his  keen  wit  was  not  appreciated  by  .sonie^ 
and  excited  alarm  in  others*  The  King's  mistress.  Lady  Yarmouth, 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  acquire  the  direction  of  affairs,  had  no  in- 
fluence over  her  royal  lover ;  ond  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  patronage  and  power,  Chesterfield  was  the  hero  of  the 
ealoonsi  the  pride  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the  ornament  of  the  haunts  of 
dissipation ;  but  he  was  powerless  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  resignation 
produced  no  sensation  at  court,  or  in  the  country- 

The  decoration  of  Chesterfield  House,  and  the  education  of  his  natu- 
ral son,  Phihp  Stanhope,  became  now  the  chief  objects  of  his  attenlionp 
The  house  is  stiM  one  of  the  most  noble  mansions  in  the  metropolis ; 
but  the  son  was  an  impracticable  object,  on  whom  paternal  care  was 
wasted  in  vain. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  intrigue  with  Madlle.  du  Bouchet ; 
when  Chesterfield  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children  by 
marriage,  he  took  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  lady  from  the  obscurity  of 
Lambeth,  to  educate  him  in  the  graces  of  fashion,  the  delicacies  of  di- 
plomatic intrigue,  and  the  arts  of  success  in  political  life.  But  the 
childhood  of  Philip  had  been  passed  with  an  unhappy  and  penitent 
*  er,  whose  misery  had  resulted  frtmi  that  gulLmtry  which  the  fathtr 
so  anxious  to  inculcate*  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  Chester- 
field's letters  to  this  young  man  were  not  intended  for  p ti bli cation  ; 
ibat  Ro  far  from  being  designed  as  a  general  system  of  education,  their 
rial  purpose  was  to  transform  a  lubberly  lout  into  an  accomplished 
Icibiades,  and  that  the  meuns  suggested  btcame  more  extravagant  as 
the  enterprise  appeared  more  hopeless  and  de^p^erate.  Philip  had  no 
taste  for  the  brilliant  career  proposed  to  him  ;  he  married  a  lady  of  ob- 
ieiire  birth,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  and  died  in  tlie  prime  of  life 
at  Dre^en.  The  unhappy  father  receiv^ed  the  stroke  with  dissembled 
fortitude.  He  tcK>k  the  widow  and  orphans  under  his  protection  ;  but 
his  existence  was  henceforth  without  enjoyment. 

The  letters  publii^hed  by  Lord  I^lahon  are  equally  delightful  in  their 
intellectual,  and  repulsive  in  their  mot  A  nspvci.  Refined  selfishness, 
graceful  misanthropy,  and  polished  insensibility,  are  apparent  in  every 


i  mi  icaiitj  k  as  apparenl 

ia  oppoi^]- 

he  las  dnwa  ot  bis 

1  die  fNiblicatioii 

r  to  eilucs  as  well  as 

kii  exjunitiiitiofi  uf 

but  he  lak^ 

( aystem  a  amoilt 

ffis  Mm  charader  ^ 

nf  oihenB  as  artifi* 
i  mi  nuod  were  »ab* 

enm  tte  laaie  lava  aa  mm/tmmm  mmA  liecarationi     Tbe  world  wb»  to 
a  Ihr^  HB^ptnia  ;  lie  filled  tke  part  of  tJbe  maat  aixnoipli^ed 

There  was  calcola- 
i  IB  all  lua  actions.     He  ' 

E  eoocentnittHi,  not  xji 
laf  tkr  pieoiw  Wt  of  tkai  aiwetal  pofMs  wliidi  il  was  his  choice 
^ :  frTTBlit J,  the  aacxifice  mi  prindplea  to  appear- 
i  that  Ben  were  iastrunienta 
i  ta  he  daodTed^  a  heanle»«  indtf- 
i  ia  all  tha  aUtgatbaa  arhieh  mmm  mnm  hmm  ajmpathT  and  affec- 
the  deneala  af  the  iihiiasD|ihj  which  Chesteiliild 
I  as  which  he  steditttljr  acted. 
A  ^cat  tthilaaapliiral  mxpenmtM  was  tried  bf  the  statesmaji  whone 
e  hare  been  oostesaplatiag ;  the  aelfi«h  theory  of  monJs  aa 
i  bj  Hobbes^  and  piaraeallj  ejcpoanded  bf  Rochefoucatddj  was 
teated  in  actaal  life,  with  eretj  advantage  it  coald  derive  from  ele* 
gaaoe^  gtaee,  and  refioexneiit,  oootratted  w^ith  a  gro6sne»9  of  prevailln;^ 
Knaimers  bordering  on  brutalitr.  How  did  it  succeed  ?  Ther^  is  do 
more  Immen table  £ulure  in  oar  history.  Chesterfield  never  gained  a 
triumph.  Bid^ed  as  a  statesmaiii  disappointed  as  a  pulitician,  super- 
annuated as  a  leader  of  laahion,  rejected  as  a  literary  guide  of  [lublic 
opinion,  deprived  of  all  aodal  and  domestic  enjoyments,  bis  exquisite 
taltrnts  served  only  to  enaare  the  shipwreck  of  bis  happiness  and  his 
fame.  One  brief  gleam  of  sunshine  appears  in  his  dark  career  ^ — hi^ 
viceroyalty  in  Ireland ;  but  this  owed  its  brightness  to  his  temporary 
abandonment  of  his  system.  In  Ireland  he  was  compelled  to  attend  ta 
grave  affairs ;  for  the  vices  of  Dtiblin  nere  too  gross^  and  its  dissipation 
too  brutal  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  mun  of  ri?  fine  men  t ;  he  was  far  from  the 
gHming-tsLles  of  St.  Junies'is^  frum  the  saloons  of  royal  mistresses,  from 
the  levees  of  heirs  apparent,  from  the  circle  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  and 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  royal  closet.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  laid 
aside  frivolity  to  adopt  utility,  and  thus  eiglit  mouths  of  contradiction 
to  his  own  principles  form  the  redeeming  epoch  of  his  life. 

Until  Lord  Aluhon  produced  the  present  edition  of  Chesterfield's 
workb.  there  were  not  adequate  means  for  estimating  the  effect  of  this 
remnrkiible  mun  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  perform  this  tank  us  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  equally  in- 
teresting 111  itii  historicktl  and  uii>nil  aspect;  and  we  believe  that  no 
more  impressive  lesson  can  be  deduced  from  the  double  contemplation 
than  u  conviction  ttiat  no  cullivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  can 
atone  for  systemutic  depravation  i»f  tbe  moral  tiyinpathies^-that  a  good 
head  can  never  compensute  for  a  bad  heart. 
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Trnnen^  Conception  of  the  Character  of  Tondutone* —  Mamcrnra  iMit  to  W  tto* 
deomed.  —  Farren'i  varied  ^tyle  of  Performuioe  In  Sir  Simtm  Skdu  —  OraM.** 
Povi^r**  Ecrentricity  and  Punctuality. — Listoo, — Hit  if  ijiiiMancg  to  C}«or|^  tbe 
F«mrtU.— Surprising  Comiculity  of  his  Cocinteoance',  ftc — ^Hin  liberties  wttb  the 
Actori  and  the  Audience.  —  Jack  Jahnitane*!  AppemL^ — Liston'i  Ormrity.— > 
lilt  Parody  oo  Opera -d&ndng,— The  cut  oblique. — ^Keeve'a  Imiutioo  of  Lision. 

Farren  once  expressed  lo  me  a^ish  to  try  Touchifonc,  ohserving^ 
that  he  conceived  the  character  ou^ht  to  be  played  in  a  more  sen* 
tentious  style  than  is  usual.  I  cannot  &ay  I  concur  in  this.  Tomck* 
stone,  though  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  i«  a  rattle-pate.  He  never 
thinks — he  never  moralizes  like  Jacques.  His  goo<l  things  come  to 
him — they  lie  on  the  surface — he  never  seeks  for  them.  Like  m 
monkey,  he  instinctively  appropriates  what  cornea  within  his  reach 
without  reBection,  and  parts  with  it  as  carelessly  as  be  acquired  it* 
io  a  flippant  off-hand  style  which  is  natural  to  him^ — in  fact,  just  ma 
Fawcett  used  to  play  him.  Any  attempt  to  make  such  a  personage 
precise  or  pedantic^  or  to  assimilate  him  to  Malmlio  (which,  par  f>a^ 
renihesCj  fit^  Farren  to  a  hair),  would  prove  a  failure,  and  certainly 
render  him  less  amusing.  Nevertheless,  Farren 'is  opinion  is  entitled 
to  every  respect,  and  I  hope  he  will  yet  afford  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  correctness,  "  And  why  for  no?"  as  the  boat- 
swain of  the  Bellerophon  said  of  another  great  actor,  "He  has  a 
dosen  good  campaigns  in  him  yet."     May  I  live  to  see  them  ! 

This  excellent  artiste  has  been  censured  for  mannerism.  But  all 
actors  are  mannerists,  more  or  less ;  and  Farren  proved  in  ^f>  Sitmm 
Stack  that  he  could  vary  his  style  if  he  pleased.  That  there  is  a 
hardness  occasionally  in  his  performances  I  admit;  his  voice,  too^  la 
harsh, — ^it  grates  unpleasantly  on  the  ear,  until  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  Farren  is  by  fttr  the  best  acUir  in 
hi»  line  lefl  on  the  stage, — perhaps  the  best  actor  in  his  line  that  ever 
appeared  on  it.  With  the  exception  of  Mathews,  be  dresses  bis  parta 
better  than  any  performer  within  my  remembrance. 

Apropos  of  dress,  I  recollect  being  much  struck  with  Power's 
monchatance  in  this  particular,  when  he  was  at  the  Olympic.  One 
night  we  were  going  from  his  dressing-room  into  the  theatre,  just  as 
^e  call'boy  had  summoned  him  to  appear  in  a  new  part«  *'  You  've 
no  bat  r*  said  L — **  True,"  returned  he,  snatching  '*  a  shocking  bad 
one  "  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  carpenters,  who  happened  to  be 
phasing,  and  popping  it  on  his  own.  Then,  observing  my  surprise 
at  this  oC-hand  proceeding,  he  added  with  a  laugh,  ''  You  consider  ii 
hazardous,  do  ^ou  f" 

But  Power  generally  took  things  coolly.  He  was  a  terrible  pro. 
crasdnator*  I  have  often  been  surprised  how  he  managed  to  get 
through  his  business.  Yet  he  always  did  get  through  it,  and  got 
through  it  well.     He  appeared  to  have  the  kn.ick  of  <loiiig  things  in 
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a  way,  and  at  a  time,  other  people  would  have  despaired  of  ac 
pliahlng  them.     The  carpenter's  hat  not  only  came  ii  la  honne  heure, 
but  chanced  to  be  jyst  preciselv  the  sort  of  hat  he  wanted.     On  an- 
other occasion,  the  day  on  which  Covent  Garden  opened  arrived,^ — 
and  no  Mr.  Power!     All  his  family  knew  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
gone  on  the  Continent!     What  was  to  be  done?     Six  o'clock  wa« 
approfiching,  and  he  was  advertised  for  one  of  his  best  character!  fi 
Mrs.  Power  was  in  agonies.    She  sent  messengers  in  every  direction,  J 
in  hopes  of  gaining  some  intelligence  of  her  lost  sheep, — ^but  in  vain!] 
Nobody    had   seen, — nobody    had   heard, — nobody    knew  anything 
about  him  !    But  when  his  cue  is  given,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
on  he  dashes,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  like  anothe 
Apollo,     Intimate  as  I  was  with  Power,  popping  in  upon  bim  at  a&\ 
hours«  I  never  once  caught  him  studying  his  part.     Yet  who  ever 
saw  Power  imperfect  ? 

Liston. — But  Liston  was  of  all  our  comedians  the  moat  mirth-pro- 
voking that  ever  trod  the  sUige,  His  singularly-featured  counte- 
nance has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  much  pleasantry  ;  and  when 
I  have  combated  the  objections  to  his  comeliness  of  pbysiogiiomy^ 
many  a  fair  disputant  has  exclaimed  in  surprise, 

"  But,  sir,^'— 

'*  But,  ma'am,"^ 

"  I  tell  you,"— 

'*  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  it  *8  the  case-     As  Pope  aays, 

*  If  til  his  ihar«  tome  inip«rfiM!tiuti»  fall. 
Look  iQ  bis  face,  and  you  'U  forget  them  all.* 

They  make  you  provincialista  believe  anything.** 

"  So  now  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  Liston  was  handsome!'* 

*'  Very  aUractwe^  ma'am,  certainly.    All  the  ladies  crowded  to  i 
him." 

**  Ay,  in  one  sense^     But  seriously,  now— jnwjr  /h^wi— " 

**  Why,  I  grant  you  Liston  w^as  not  exactly  what  the  world  calls 
handsome,  ma'am,  nor  were  his  features  faultless.  Taliacotius  neve 
manufactured  a  worse  nose;  and,  if  his  face  had  been  submitted  i 
the  manipulations  of  Madame  du  DeJfand,  there's  no  saying  whs 
conclusions  the  dear  old  bh'nd  lady  might  have  drawn.  But  that 
Liston  was  ^fghf>  in  what  Mrs.  Mahptop  would  call  the  iJiitrrate 
sense  of  the  term,  I  deny.  lie  was  no  more  an  ugly  man  than  Power 
was.  His  figure  was  excellent ;  he  was  one  of  the  best-made  men 
ahout  town  ;  and,  when  dressed  to  represent  a  private  gentleman  err 
man  of  fashion,  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  George  Uie  Fourtli, 
ma'am.'* 

*'  George  the  Fourth,  sir  f" 

'*  To  George  the  Fourth,  ma'am, — I  repeat  it.  They  were  as  like 
as  two  peas,  only  the  monarch  had  more  of  the  marrowfat.  If  you 
Inul  seen  Liston  play  Captain  Dash,^  or  appear  in  his  own  character 
in  llarkipiin  Hoax,  you  must  have  admitted  this  ;  and  George  the 
Fourth »  ma'am, — George  the  Fourth,  as  you  are  very  well  aware, 
was  never  considered  ffi>f^.'* 

But,  though  I  deny  that  Liston  was  t/gtt/t  I  am  perfectly  w 

'    "        f  his  countenance. 
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snognomy  raore  provocative  oPiftyghter  was  perhaps  never  mocielletl. 
It  was  unique — rarissimus  ! 

"  When  Nature  tumped  it.  the  the  die  destroyed." 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  could  do  justice  to  it,*  Such  a  stimulant  to  the 
risible  faculties  as  Liston's  physiognomy  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
days  of  Edwin,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  many  years  before 
iuch  a  stimulant  is  seen  again.  There  was  no  exag^erjition  in  saying 
"  you  couldn't  look  at  Liston  without  hiughing/'  It  was  true  to  the 
letter.  Before  he  moved  a  muscle,  before  he  uttered  a  syllable,  the 
audience  were  in  a  roar.  And  when  he  did  speak — -ye  gods!  what  a 
voice  I  It  wa?  as  much  per  se  as  his  countenance.  It  struck  you  as 
bein^  jui^t  such  a  voice  as  ought  to  issue  from  such  an  orifice  ;  though 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  conceive,  before  you  heard  it,  that  tbere 
cottld  be  such  a  voice.  It  was  a  voice  that  set  mimicry  at  defiance. 
Nobody  could  imitate  it-  Mathews  very  wisely  never  attempted  it. 
Reeve,  with  more  temerity  did,  and  failed — failed  in  giving  even  the 
gho«t  of  an  idea  of  its  super- extraordinary  tones.  But  every  thing 
about  Liston  was  original*  His  face  was  original  ;  his  voice  was  ori- 
ginal;  his  iournttre  was  original ;  his  movements  were  original  ;  his 
conceptions  were  original.  He  set  all  conventionalities  aside,  and 
striking  out  a  style  of  his  own,  more  quiet,  mure  simple,  mf>re  easy, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  more  natural  and  more  effective  than  that  of 
any  other  actor  in  his  line,  reigned  the  Nsipoleon  ol"  broad  comedy. 
The  leBi  Liston  laboured,  the  more  effect  he  produced.  The  quieter 
he  wa*  the  louder  his  audience  laughed.  From  this  it  was  supposed 
that  Liston  was  no  ariixte  ;  that  he  had  merely  to  walk  on,  and  re- 
peat the  words  of  his  part.     Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy  1 

"No  actor,"  observed  Power  to  me  one  evening  at  the  Hay- 
market,  **  knows  what  he  is  about  better  than  Liston.  He  never  lets 
apoint — or  the  chance  of  making  a  point — escape  him,**  Nor  did  he. 
He  was  the  most  wary,  the  most  careful  of  comedians/' 

Liston's  chuckle  was  the  richest  thing  in  life.  It  was  as  racy  as 
Prontignan  ;  more  unctuous  than  the  oil  in  the  cavities  of  aGruyere 
cheese.  When  it  was  his  cue  to  feel  offended,  too,^ — Momus  !  how  he 
convulsed  us !  turning  up  the  stage  ;  first  looking  over  this  shoulder, 
then  thai ;  gesticulating  all  the  while  as  nobody  but  Liston  ever  at- 
tempted— as  nobody  but  Liston  could  !  The  very  performers — men 
who  never  laughed  except  by  rule  —  were  convulsed.  Could  they 
help  it  .^  But  Liston  could  make  the  actors  laugh  when  he  pleased  as 
well  as  his  audiences,  and  most  unmercifully  did  this  wicked  wizard 
exercise  this  power  over  his  theatrical  brothers  and  sisters.  How 
often  have  I  seen  Mathews,  or  Abbott,  or  Duruset,  or  poor  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  in  the  middle  of  some  important  speech,  obliged  to  hide  their 
faces  in  their  handkerchiefs,  or  fairly  turn  up  the  stage  to  conceal 
their  laughter  !  Liston  hatl  only  to  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  whisper, 
*'  Do  ffou  rat  mustard  with  tfonr  mutton  ?"  or  make  some  other  such 
absurd  inquiry  — ^and —  whew  !  the  scene  might  go  as  it  could  until 
they  had  recovered  their  self-possession  ;  Liston  himself  all  the  time 
-affecting  to  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  confusion  he  had  occasion- 

*  The  only  likeness  of  Liiion  I  ever  saw  ttuit  conveyed  anything  like  an  adi*-. 
«|iijlt«i  rdtm  ot  hin  cutiiiU'umu^H  wun  a  {leiicil  Hketch  difit  hnn(;(  in  ins  fUriiug-rmnn  in 
5s»hf»  St^tiare,     It  wns  liv  Wa^enian,  if  I  recollect  aright,  »ud  rtMJ rest' ii ted  Llalun  in 
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ed  as  the  aiicltence  were.  Ah  !  rogue  J — rogue  ! — you  were  as  full  of 
trieks  as  a  pantomime, — more  mischievous  than  a  forest  of  monkeys. 
But  sometimes  the  biter  got  bit, — ^the  tables^the  tables  were  turn- 
ed, Jack  Humphries — as  we  shall  see  presently  I 

Jones  was  the  only  actor  whose  muscles  were  Listou-proof  f 
don't  recollect  ever  seeini*^  Jones  put  out  of  countenance,  or  losing 
his  self- possession  for  a  moment,  though  Liston  tried  him  hard, — oa 
I  once  saw  Power  try  Jack  Reeve  at  the  Haymarket,  when  Jack, 
not  remarkable  for  being  perfect  at  the  beet  of  times,  got  so  bewiU 
dered,  that  he  couldn't  recollect  a  word  of  his  part. 

Nor  did  Liston  hesitate  to  take  liberties  with  his  audience.  This 
was  '*^  pleasant,  but  wrong,"  though,  as  I  have  before  observed,*  we 
were  generally  the  gainers  by  it  One  night  the  audience  neglected 
to  laugh  at  one  of  his  jokes  as  usual :  **  O  !  what !  you  don't  like  it 
to-night,  don't  you  I'*  said  he^  addressing  them.  This  was  a  greater 
liberty  than  any  actor  had  ventured  to  take  since  ihe  days  of  Ed- 
win,t^ — a  liberty  no  one  but  Liston  couid  have  taken.  I  remember 
Jack  Johnstone,  in  his  latter  days,  going  to  sing,  '•  O  !  whack!  Cu~ 
pid  J  n  mfinnikin  r  when  his  memory  failed  him.  Though  he  had 
sung  the  s*ong  hundreds  of  limes,  he  could  not  recollect  the  begin- 
ning of  it  for  the  soul  of  him.  The  audience  encouraged  the  veteran 
by  their  applause,  upon  which  poor  Jack,  calling  up  a  beseeching 
look,  paid,  ''  Arrah  !  now,  if  any  kind  jontleman  would  give  me  the 
word  r*  which  a  person  in  the  pit  immediately  did.  Now,  noticing 
Could  have  been  in  better  taste  than  this  appeal,  which  cir euros tances 
justified.  Johnstone  felt  there  was  not  one  among  bis  auditors  who 
would  not  be  gratified  in  assisting  a  favourite  who  for  forty  years 
had  contributed  to  their  amusement. 

There  was  no  resisting  Liston's  gravity.     That  laughter  which  m 
engendered  by  its  opposite,  is  perhaps  the  heartiest  and  most  enjo 
able  ;  and  Liston,  in  common  with  Shuter,  Weston,  and  Edwin,  ] 
sessed  this  species  of  humour  in  perfection* 

**  Could  you  make  a  better  song  >"  demands  Sir  Harry,  in  •*  Higli" 
I  Life  below  Stairs.*' 

M^  Lord  Duke.     **  I  'm  sure,  sir,  I  couldn't  make  a  worser  !'* 

The  gravity  with  which    Liston   gave  this  rej«Hnder  would  have 

I  made  a  cat  laugh.     But  Liston    played  My  Lord  Duke' m  Servani  i 

I  million  times  better  than  any  other  actor.    His  conceit  waa  ineffable, 

L'There  was  any  awkward  grace,  too,— a  burlesque  dignity  about  hira 

hi  characters  of  th(s  description  enually  impm/abie,  and  which  I  can 

designate  by  no  other  term  than  Ltsioman,     Those  who  recollect  bii 

parody  on  opera-dancing,  in  *'  Killing  no  Murder,"  will   bear  teiti^ 

mony  to  this.     It  was  quite  artistic.     It  must  have  cost   Liston  no 

little  labour  to  have  executed  the  cut  ahfique  so  creditably  ;   but  here, 

again,  as  in  almo.st  everything  else  he  did^  he  distanced  competition. 

Reeve  w*as  the  only  man  who  could  for  a  moment  be  compared  to 

him  as  a  burlesque  dancer ,^and  Heeve  imitated  hira.     Reeve  would 

never  have  danced  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  seen  Liston* 


•  Libation  the  Third, 

■f  Ooe  night  Edwin  called  Parmns  '^an  ugly  man  ***  who  angrily  relnrt4HJ,  **  N<n 
Mfi  tifcly  a  man  as  you  are  !**    Upnii  which^  Edirin,  advancing,  said  tci  ili^  audiencr^ 
**  Lndie.^  /i»td  iiiTf  ntlemeo  !   T  11  ht  judged  by  ymi.     Which  i»  th«?  ugltcat  of  m  tbrr^, 
— fiiywlf,  Air,  Pnrsnils,  or  ihe  tftntleman  in  the  titU-b«r  ihfrt^**  pointing  to  Hpj 
O"  UiJ»t,  whfi  rpiYHMlh  tht*  cimtmhtttrie*?. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  RIEGO. 


BY    MRS.    ROMBH. 

**  Treason  never  pnwppra— what  *8  iJip  rpnsnn  ? 
For  if  It  tiid,  who  M  dure  call  it  trerwon  ?'* 

Few  sovereigns  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times  have  left  be- 
liintl  them  less  honorable  recollections  than  Ferdinand  the  8ev<*nth 
of  Spain*  At  once  imbecile  and  hypocritical,  cruel  ami  dastardly, 
an  unnatural  son  and  a  false  friend,  none  ever  less  deserved  the  ai>* 
pellation  of  "  WtdUbeloved/*  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  subjects  as 
though  in  bitter  irony,  than  that  cold-hearted  bigot.  Ei^ery  politi- 
cal event  connected  with  his  rei^n  (and  his  reign  was  but  one  con- 
tintioua  political  ferment)  brings  to  light  some  new  trait  of  hasenesm 
and  perfidy — everywhere  in  Spain  does  the  traveller  find  traces  of 
his  miarule!  but  had  his  memory  been  free  from  all  other  imputa- 
tions, the  nature  of  his  conduct  towards  Rafaele  Riego  would  have 
sufficed  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  darkened  with  as  foul  a  stain  as 
ever  clung  to  that  of  Nero, 

The  career  of  Riego  and  his  tragical  end  have  become  matters  of 
history.  The  outline  of  his  political  existence  resembles  that  of  a1* 
most  every  patriot  of  unhappy  Spain  during  the  present  century, 
whose  temporary  popularity  has,  in  nine  caijes  out  of  ten,  proved  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  last  unenviable  elevation  attained  by  the 
apostles  of  liberty^ — the  topmost-step  of  the  hangman's  ladder  1  But 
there  aj-e  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  Riego  whicn  have  stamped  the 
measures  pursued  against  him  by  his  royal  master  more  with  the 
character  of  vengeance  than  of  retribution,  and  have  placed  the 
sufferer  leas  in  the  light  of  a  delinquent  than  of  a  victim.  The  gibbet 
which  was  destined  to  cast  Riego  into  the  depths  of  ignominy  proved 
a  lofty  pinnacle  which  raised  him  to  the  honours  of  the  martyr's 
shrine,  and  the  infamy  of  his  sentence  has  rebounded  alone  upon  the 
memory  of  him  from  whom  it  emanated.  For  Ferdinand  had  enter- 
ed into  solemn  engagements  with  Ri ego's  party,  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  break  when  he  found  himself  backed  by  the  bayonets  of 
France,  and  strong  in  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  d'Angoiileme; 
and  when  Riego,  as  representative  of  Seville^  voted  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ferdinand,  it  was  because  he  knew  him  to  have  violated  the 
most  sacred  pledges,  and  therefore  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  honest  men. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  adventurous  career  of  Riego  is 
known  to  all ;  but  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  were  communicated  to  us  when  in  Spain  by  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  shed  a  mournful  in- 
terest over  an  event  which  became  known  to  the  public  only  through 
the  dry  and  revolting  details  of  a  public  execution, 

Rafaele  Riego  was  born  in  the  Asturias,  and  was  the  son  of  a  post- 
master of  Oviedo.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  evinced  an  exalted 
imagination  and  an  adventurous  disposition ^  allied  to  the  calm  cou- 
rage of  a  Stoic.  In  1808  he  fought  with  admirable  intrepidity  in 
the  war  of  Independence,  but,  having  been  made  prisoner  and  con- 
ducted into  France,  he  devoted  the  hours  of  his  long  captivity  to  the 
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stiidv  of  the  militiry  art,  history,  and  political  economy,  TTie  p< 
of  1H14  restpted  him  to  bis  country  where,  on  his  return,  he 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Col cmel.     Hief^  was  actaated^ 

none  of  the   vulgar  ambitions  which  agitate  ordinary  minds  ;       

passionately  absorbed  by  abstract  ideas  of  f^lory  and  liberty,  he  de- 
voted his  future  existence  to  the  practical  illuslration  of  those  brig^ht 
theories.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sentiment  of  austere  surprise  that 
he  beheld  the  King»  forgetful  of  the  lessonH  he  had  received  in  exile 
and  misfortune,  revive  one  by  one  the  tyrannies  and  the  privileges 
that  had  destroyed  the  Constitution  of  18J2;  and  his  indignation 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  reflected  upon  the  opprobrious  destiny  re^ 
served  for  a  nation  which  had  once  been  foremost  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  for  the  independence  of  its  citizens^  the  enterprise  of  ita 
adventurous  ^ons,  the  genius  of  its  poets,  and  the  valour  of  its  cap- 
tarns.  It)  1820  Riego  proclaimed  the  re  establishment  of  the  Cob^ 
stitution  at  the  village  of  Las  Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  seised  upon  the 
Isle  of  Lreon,  planted  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  Cordova,  (the 
population  of  which  at  once  rallied  round  him,)  and  to  the  gathering 
cry  of  "  Constitucion  o  Muerte,"  (the  Constitution  or  death,)  he  en* 
tercd  triumphatitly  into  liladrid. 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  ex« 
cited  there.  Flowers  were  thrown  upon  him  from  every  balcony  under 
which  he  passed  ;  a  deputation  from  the  Cortes  asked  for  his  sword, 
which  was  placed  as  a  trophy  among  the  national  monuments  of  the 
capital ;  the  buttons  of  his  uniform  were  torn  off  and  distributed  as 
relics  among  his  adherejits ;  and  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  greeting 
the  patriot  with  hypocritical  familiarity,  condescended  to  amoke  a 
cigar  with  him. 

But  far  from  being  intoxicated  by  this  rapidly  gained  popu)arti|r» 
Riego  submitted  to  the  triumphal  honours  that  were  showered  upon 
him  with  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  cruel  reverses  that  were 
soon  to  follow.  Elected  member  of  the  Cortes  for  Seville,  he  v 
in  1823,  for  the  provisional  deposition  of  the  King,  and  the  establi 
ment  of  a  regency.  The  French  expedition,  under  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  had  juat  crossed  the  Pyrenees:  Riego  marched  to  meet 
these  supporters  of  despotism,  harassed  them,  opposed  their  advance, 
and  fought  until  the  uttermost  moment  with  the  dcfiperate  courage  of 
a  wounded  lion;  but  fortune  at  last  abandoned  him.  Repulsed  bf 
Ballasteroa,  and  pursued  by  the  army  of  the  Faith,  he  threw  bimseif 
into  the  mount^iinous  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where,  for  a  almrt 
time,  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  hamlet  of  Arquillos  is  situated  not  far  from  Carolina,  upon 
the  acclivity  of  a  mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  upon  whidi  the 
romnncems  of  the  Spanish  poets,  and  the  dark  traditions  of  the  pta- 
santry,  have  contributed  to  confer  a  local  celebrity.  The  lofty  ruckd 
that  overlook  the  village  abound  in  dark  caverns  and  recessety  tbt 
entrances  lo  which  are  concealed  by  thick  masses  of  heathy  laurtsls* 
nas,  and  thorny  broom  ;  and  from  time  immemoria]  they  have 
as  a  refuge  to  guerrilierost  smugglers,  bandits,  and  other  pro 
marauders.  One  of  those  grottoes,  which  bears  the  sinister  ai 
tion  of  cuevn  de  la  mucttc  (cavern  of  death),  has  long  been  look 
upon  as  an  inviolable  retreat,  owing  to  th*  extreme  difliculty  w'tlh 
which  it  is  approached,  and  the  superstitious  terror  which  for  s^ 
has  caused  the  peasantry  to  Hy  from  it  as  from   a  spot  tceurmd* 
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One  of  those  iron  crucesde  muerie,  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  Spain,  erected  in  this  so]itary  apot  to  record  a 
murder  committed  there,  rises  at  some  paces  from  the  grotto  and 
surmounts  it. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  1823,  the  masses  of  wild 
vegetation  which  masked  the  entrance  of  this  savage  lair  were  put 
Aaide  with  precaution  by  a  hand  from  within,  and  a  man  of  lot^y 
bearings  whose  long  hair  hung  neglectedly  over  his  pale  and  attenua- 
ted countenance,  and  shaded  the  sombre  expression  of  his  eyes^ 
ianied  from  the  cavern,  and,  clambering  the  almost  perpendicular 
•ides  of  the  rocks  with  the  agility  of  a  mountaineer^  he  attained  in  a 
lew  moments  the  narrow  crest  upon  which  the  cross  was  erected  ; 
I  and  from  that  eminence,  which  commanded  a  distant  view,  and  from 
which  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived  the  hamlet  of  Arquillos,  he 
looked  around  him  and  waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air. 

He  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  his  limbs  were 
i  slight  and  muscukr,  his  eye§  black  as  night,  his  forehead  spacious 
juid  thoughtful,  his  complexion  dark  and  sun-burnt,  and  his  features, 
although  furrowed  by  the  fatigues  of  an  adventurous  life,  and  by  the 
traces  of  the  small-pox,  were  noble  and  well  formed.  His  dress  was 
that  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  Andalusia,  and  consisted  of  an  open 
waistcoat,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  silver  buttons,  a  jacket 
and  breeches  of  black  velvet,  a  broad  scarlet  sfish,  through  the  folds 
of  which  were  passed  his  navaja  (or  knife),  and  two  long  pistols,  en- 
crusted with  silver,  a  silk  handkerchief  eocircling  his  throat,  hotiines 
of  buff  leather,  and  a  large  high-crowned  mmhrero.  Nevertheless  the 
elegant  demeanour  of  this  personage,  his  pensive  countenance,  ex  press- 
I  ivc  at  once  of  melancholy  and  determination,  and  the  lofty  character 
of  bis  head  which  announced  the  habit  of  one  accustomed  to  com^ 
mand,  were  indicative  of  a  rank  in  life  far  superior  to  the  garb  he 
wore,  and  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  some  imminent  peril  must  have 
I  induced  him  to  adopt  so  homely  a  disguise. 

The  signal  which   he  had  made  with  his  handkerchief  had  been 

[perceived   in  one  of  the  farm-houses  of  Arquillos,  for  presently  a 

ng  girl  stole  forth  from  thence,  and,  after  looking  around  iier  to 

ain  whether  she  was  likely   to  be  discovered  or  pursued,  di- 

her  course  towards  the  hiding-place  of  the  unknown,  quick- 

[ening  her  pace  as  she  approached  it.     She  was  pale  and  breathless 

when  ahe  reached  him,  and  in  reply  to  his  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the 

cause  of  her  emotion,  she  apprized  him  that  a  division  of  the  French 

army  had  invaded  the   mountain  pass,  that  several  of  those  terrible 

►  fa^na'tics  who  have  acquired  so  deplorable  a  celebrity  under  the  desig- 

nation  of  "Soldiers  of  the  Faith,"  were  prowling  about  the  village, 

that  a  description  of  the  stranger's  person  had  been  published  in  all 

the  churches,  and  that  finally  he  would  be  irrevocably  lost  if  he  did 

not   fly   immediately    from   Arquillos,    and  endeavour    to    quit   the 

Spanish  territt>ry. 

He  listened  to  her  in  silence,  then  taking  both  her  hands  and 
^iressing  them  between  his  own,  said  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthu- 
tiafro*  "It  is  too  late,  Concepita !  after  the  fatal  affair  of  Jordan  I 
might  have  escaped  to  the  coast  and  passed  on  to  Gibraltar ;  but 
theie  are  solemn  and  imperious  duties  from  which  nothing  can  ab- 
•olve  US.  I  ought  not,  and  would  not  expatriate  myself  In  this 
wild  retreat  to  which  your  gentle  pity  conducted  me  on  that  fatal 
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dttj  when  wcwmckd,  pttrmad,  and  hopeless  of  rejoining  Mma  In  C«^ 
taiofiim,  I  MMighC  a  precarioiit  «hdler  in  the  farm  of  Arquiilos^  I  ctn 
still  dream  of  libertT — yes,  liberty  or  the  scaffold  I  for  I  have  devo* 
ted  mj  whole  life  to  one  idea ;  and  that  ide^  destroyed,  I  ought  to 
&li  with  it  and  periah  I " 

But  Conoepita,  whoae  attention  had  been  for  the  last  moment  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps,  suddenly  interrupted  him^ 
and,  grasping  his  arm,  murmured  in  his  ear,  "  Save  yourself,  Senor, 
^-IIt  !  There  are  men  bidden  in  that  hollow  behind  the  rocks*** — 
And  trtie  it  was  that  seven  or  eight  labourers,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks and  kniTes,  had  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the  young  girl,  and 
soeoeeded  in  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  without  being  per- 
ceived. A  few  days  previously  the  fugitive's  retreat  had  been  dis- 
coirered  by  a  shepherd,  and  pointed  out  by  him  to  the  mountaineers 
of  Arquillos  ;  but  the  superstitious  terror  inseparable  from  the  mere 
mention  of  the  cueta  de  la  mucrte  had  held  them  at  a  distance  from 
it,  and  they  had  restricted  themselves  to  watching  the  comings  and 
goings  of  Concepita,  and  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  when  they 
might  seize  upon  the  proscribed  man  without  peril  to  themselves  ; 
and,  by  placing  him  alive  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  obtain  tlie 
enormous  reward  that  bad  been  offered  to  his  captors  as  the  price  of 
their  cupidity. 

At  the  sight  of  the  farmer  who  conducted  them,  Concepita  uttered 
a  cry  of  indignant  surprise.  As  to  the  stranger,  when  he  perceived 
that  a  handful  of  mountaineers  had  placed  themselves  at  the  opening 
of  the  cavern,  in  order  to  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that  direction,  he  felt 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos« 
sible,  and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  the  folds  of  his  belt,  he  levelled  it 
at  the  farmer's  head.  But  Concepita,  rushing  forward,  seized  his 
arm  convulsively  at  the  very  moment  that  he  discharged  the  pistol, 
which  causing  a  deviation  in  its  aim»  the  ball  was  lodf^ed  in  the 
trunk  of  an  adjoining  tree,  and  the  traitor  stood  scathless  in  the 
presence  of  his  victim.  The  peasants  then  throwing  themselves  in 
a  body  upon  the  stranger^  before  he  could  draw  forth  the  second 
pistol,  disarmed,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot ;  while  Concepita,  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow,  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  prisoner,  whote 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  sorrowful  reproflch, 
and,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  exclaimed, 

'*  PardoDj  oh  !  pardon  me,  8enor  \  for  I  have  led  to  voar  destruc- 
tion by  preventing  you  from  defending  yourself!  But  that  man 
who  has  sold  you  for  a  few  dollars — that  man  whom  you  were  about 
to  kill — that  ruffian — that  coward  is,  alas  \  my  father  !" 

Such  are  the  exact  details  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
arrest  of  Don  Rafaele  Kiego  y  Nunez,  at  Arquillos,  in  1823, 

The  progress  of  Riego  from  Arquillos  to  Madrid  formed  a  metao- 
choly  contrast  to  his  former  journey  thither  during  the  perio<i  of  hit 
fleeting  prosperity.     He  reached  the  capital  towards  the  end  oTGc* 
tober,  bound  and  handcuffed,  covered  with  rag^,  his  beard  unshaven, 
his  hair  dishe^^elled,  and  his  feet  swollen  and  bloeding ;  and  scarceL^ 
had  he  been  committed  to  the  sombre  cell  which  had  been  allotC;^ 
to  him  for  a  prison,  ere  his  trial  commenced  before  the  tribunal       «£ 
Alcaydes,  and  quickly  terminated  in  a  condemnation  to  death  f    'fc-  ~^ 
sentence  had  tlecided  th^it  the  body  of  Riego  should  be  drawn  ^m 
qaartereil,  his  limbs  seat  to  tJie  principal  cities  of  the  Pmins    - 
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mnd  his  head  exposed  at  the  rillage  of  Las  C^bexas  de  I 

be  had  (tT^i  proclaimed  the  Con&titution,     Bat  " 

venth,  feigning  to  disapprove  of  this  refioqaitift  of  Cfudtj^  i 

ironical  parade  of  clemency »  by  ordering  tliaft  the  pcnaJtj  •ir*^ 

ing  should  be  commuted  into  that  of  simple  hanging.     Vet  be  ftanc^ 

tioned  the  illegal  measures  that  were  requited  to  in  Riego'c  trial,  aod 

which  rendered  his  condemnation  an  exceptiofi  lo  all  pifi  iiiililkliiil 

rule*  in  the  annals  of  justice,  and  the  execation  of  it  a  bfind  wtn- 

geance,  a  judicial  assassination. 

Although  Riego  had  secretly  hoped  that  tbe  i 
npun  him  would  have  been  that  of  truiaportataoii,  hm  heiatd  hit  i 
dem nation  without  betraying  any  emotkm,  and  reqnasted  m  am  onljr 
favour  that  the  **  Imitation  of  Jesut  Chrial "  might  be  fiuiiMlied  ham 
at  a  preparation  for  death.  His  jailors  bratuly  rejected  this  de- 
mand, and  the  doomed  man  was  immediately  placed  in  CapiJia.* 
All  human  sympathy,  however,  had  not  abaDdooed  him.  A  French 
officer  penetrated  into  tbe  chapel «  and  oiered  him  the  memi  of  aeU^ 
destruction  by  poison  ;  but  Riego,  in  whose  mind  and  heart  the  oear 
approach  of  death  had  revived  the  pious  sentiments  of  biarhildhood, 
rejected  the  sinister  gift>  with  the  simple  rebcike  that  *\he  placed  his 
trust  in  God  " 

A  private  execution  would  not  have  satisfied  the  hatred  of  tbe 
Royalists ;  they  required  that  the  populace  should  bj  their  pre 
legitimatize  the  murderous  act  they  had  decided  qdoii  emman 
ing.  It  was  at  the  bright  hour  of  noon,  aod  while  tne  belli  aiawarj 
church  of  dladrid  pealed  forth  a  funeral  knell,  that  Riego  warn  eatk* 
signed  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  A  gibbet  of  an  irft^ifinl 
height  had  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Ceheda,  and  at  an  eaHj 
hour  all  the  balconies  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Plaaa  Major,  and 
the  street  of  Alcala,  were  filled  with  rlrpinflj  drrmrdPfrtiBfH  of 
both  sexes,  anxious  to  see  the  fata]  procestion  poia  hj*  The  atreeta 
were  thronged  with  a  mixed  crowd,  among  which  were  ooo^MCiMMii 
the  ragged  population  of  the  miserable  districts  rif  A  ■  nwiri,  Bar- 
gaUlo,  and  Maravilas,  who  had  rushed  forth  to  glut  their  eyea  wtlh 
the  sight  of  this  judicial  tragedy,  as  thou^  it  Ind  been  the  dwwrt 
of  their  national  festivals,  a  bull-fighL 

Riego  passed  the  last  hours  of  his  captivity  in  a  state  of  mental 
anguish  so  profound,  as  to  assume  the  character!  §iics  of  deifiair.  He 
waa  DO  longer  the  dauntless  cavalier  whose  chivalrous  spirit  had 
ever  hefore  resisted  the  shafU  of  roisfortune^^4he  vaHaot  repoUiem 
of  Saragossa, — the  hero  of  Las  Cabexas.  The  death-like  solitude  of 
his  prison,  the  savage  insults  of  his  jailors,  the  three  days'  mental 
prostration  of  the  Capitla,  and,  more  than  all,  the  recoUectiofi  of  hia 
beloveti  young  wife,  so  soon  to  become  a  widow,  had  combilied  to 
overpower  his  fortitude,  and  the  last  night  of  his  earthly  career  was 
passed  by  him  in  alternate  bursts  of  agony  and  intervals  of  nervous 
txbaaatton.  Everything  that  the  most  malignant  cruelty  could  sug- 
Mt  had  been  added  to  the  ghastly  preparations  for  his  punishment. 
Rtego,  when  led  forth  from  his  prison,  was  placed  on  his  knees  in  a 
tort  of  hurdle  dravi-n  by  an  ass,  and  preceded  by  the  executioner 
and  hia  assistants  ;  monks  walked  at  each  side  of  the  hurdle  holdifig 

*  T«i  be  plaoed  in  CapiUa  it  in  Spain  tb«  prelimiTuinb'  ceimiony  u>  the  e%«rut{ofi 
ti  condsnnad  cnmiouU.  The  cooTict  fMuars.  t^>e  three  \mm  d^yk  tA  Hia  life  io  a 
dispel  dscxrrated  wiib  ilie  in^igniaa  of  denih,  aii4  *urroujideil  by  prie»it^  who  night 
Slid  day  tnvile  liim  to  cuulvBttoa  aud  peniteooe. 
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the  crucifix  in  their  hands ;  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  the  police,  opened  and  closed  the  march.  Criea  of 
•'  Viva  la  Fe !"  and  *'  Muerte  a  el  Itnpio  !*'  greeted  the  victim  as  aoon 
>  ma  he  appeared.  A  few  cowardly  hands  were  raided  to  Ding'  mod 
and  stones  at  his  defenceless  head  ;  and  one  ferocious  individual 
Among  the  dregs  of  the  populace  broke  through  the  ranks  of  sol- 
diers, and  rushing  towards  the  hurdle,  spat  in  his  face. 

Riego,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest 
humility  and  resignation,  started  at  this  insult,  and  the  fire  that  fla^h* 
ed  from  his  eyes  told  of  the  indignant  emotion  that  for  a  moment 
caused  his  southern  blood  to  boil  in  his  veins  ;  but  instantaneously 
controlling  this  burst  of  anger  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  he 
said  in  a  cold  and  bitter  tone :  —  ''It  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  prc»^ 
verb  says  rightly,  Delarbal  caido,  todos  hacen  Una  /**  (When  the  tree 
has  fallen,  every  one  tears  a  branch  from  it.)  But  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  bouquet  o^  Immortelles  was  flung  upon  the  knees  of  Riego^ 
and  a  female  voice  pronounced  these  words,  '*  Sen  or  Don  Rafaele^ 
the  Jews  spat  upon  our  Saviour  !'*  and  the  same  voice  sang  in  dear 
and  impassioned  accents  the  first  I'erse  of  the  hymn  which  had  been 
composed  in  the  hero's  honour  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
which  has  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  become  one  of  the  national 
airs  of  Spain.  Riego  raised  his  pallid  face,  and  cast  around  him  a 
look  of  grateful  inquiry.  He  thought  he  had  recognieed  the  voice  of 
Concepitaj  the  peasant  girl  o^  Arquillos !  Was  it  she,  indeed,  amd 
how  came  she  there  ?  Certain  it  is  that  a  number  of  his  partizans* 
with  arms  concealed  beneath  their  clothes,  attended  his  execution  ; 
but,  although  they  accompanied  their  chief  to  his  death,  they  neither 
ventured  to  attempt  a  rescue,  or  knew  how  to  avenge  him. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  Riego  recovered  all  his  strength 
mnd  serenity,  and,  rejecting  the  assistance  of  his  executioners,  he  as- 
cended the  lofly  ladder  alone*  The  last  step  attained,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  the  assembled  multitude,  and  repeated  in  a  distinct  voice 
the  heroic  oath  of  Las  Cabezas,  in  which  he  had  sworn  to  live  and 
die  faithful  to  the  Constitution*  In  another  moment  all  was  over« 
and  nothing  remained  of  Rafaele  Riego  but  a  disfigured  corpse  fas- 
tened to  the  red  pillar  of  the  lofty  gibbet  by  an  ignoble  iron  collar^ 
«nd  exposed  to  the  derision  of  a  heartless  crowd. 

But  that  eveningi  when  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  came  to  be«r  away 
the  body  of  the  murdered  patriot  to  the  obscure  burying-ground 
where  it  was  to  be  deposited,  the  humble  bier  was  followed  by  a  pea* 
sant  girl,  whose  features  were  shaded  by  a  black  pannelo  ;  and  when 
the  earth  had  been  scattered  over  Riego's  coflin,  and  that  the  friars 
who  had  performed  the  last  rites  had  disappeared,  she  placed  \i\  " 
bis  grave  a  laurel  crown,  to  which  w^as  affixed  a  paper  inscrifa 
■with  the  two  first  lines  of  his  own  hymn  :^ 

**  Viva,  viva  la  bazitna  de  Riego, 
Quv  tin  el  aiio  vetnt«  Dbertad  no«  dio  !'"  * 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh  had  retired  to  his  Palace  of  Avanjue 
seven  leagues  from  Madrid,  during  the  accomplishment  of  this  born — 
ble  tragedy  ;  and  thither,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  one  of  hia 
ministers  proceeded  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  King  listened  tranquilly  to  the  dreadful  details  ;  anc 
when  they  were  concluded,  he  arose  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  h-^ 
•  Lung  live  the  ever-meinnrBUI«  action  of  Ri<pgo, 
Who  gave  ua  liberty  in  ihc  year  1820. 
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Iittd  been  seated,  and  lakingoffhis  hat^  exclaimed  in  an  indescribable 
accent  of  triumph  and  derision — '*  Viva  Riego  f" 

This  U  not  fiction ;  these  strange  words  belong  to  history.  But 
in  the  midst  of  their  dastardly  irony  is  to  be  detected  a  consoling 
truth,  of  which  the  royal  speaker  was  wholly  unconscious!  for,  in 
murdering  Riego  with  every  refinement  of  cruelty »  the  enemy,  who 
sought  only  to  de^^troy,  bestowed  iipmi  him  a  lasting  celebrity.  Hud 
hh  Sovereign  absolved  or  pardoned  him,  he  would  have  hereafter 
been  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  intrepid  citizen ;  his  faulta, 
and  his  weaknesses^ — and  he  was  not  without  both — would  have  been 
reproachfully  recorded  against  him  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  death  inflicted 
fipOD  him  has  purified  his  memory,  and  caused  the  name  of  Hafaele 
I&wgo  to  be  enrolled  in  the  noble  list  of  martyrs  to  the  sacred  cause 
€>f  liberty  1 

Who  that  remembers  the  death  of  Riego  does  not  recnllect  the  af- 
Ibctiiig  conduct  of  his  young  wife  ?  When  her  husband  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  she  hastened  to  England  umler  the 
protection  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Canon  Riego,  hi  the  vnin  hope 
that  she  might  arouse  the  sympathy,  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
British  nation  in  snatching  her  gallant  husband  from  the  fate  which 
threatened  him.  But  the  malice  of  hi&  enemies  had  outstripped  her 
fond  exertions,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  that  beautiful  and  elo* 
quent  appeal  on  behalf  of  Riego  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  she 
addre^^seu"  to  the  noblest  among  the  nations  of  antique  Europe  '*  ap- 
paired  in  the  public  prints  of  London,  fate  had  done  its  worsts  and  he 
for  whom  she  pleaded  had  ceased  to  exist.  Three  months  afterwards 
the  broken  hearted  widow  was  laid  in  an  obscure  English  grave,  far 
&om  the  land  that  held  the  remains  of  her  heroic  husband  1 
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ttrel  woo'd  a  noble  dame, 
Aitfi  fought  her  for  bin  bride « 
Ae  biigb'd  to  icorn  bis  lowly  name, 

And  turn*d  away  in  pride  ! 
••  Mt  father  ii  a  baron  higb, 

RU  wealth  he  siorei  for  tne  v 
Then  wherefore,  minstrel,    tliouUt  I 
ttgfa 
for  one  so  poor  as  tliee  t" 

1W  red  glow  mmntled  o'er  bis  brow 

A»  tbue  the  bard  repliedi 
^lfa»den«  X  Ve  borue  thy  tnunts  till 

DOW* 

My  fuit  tbou  bast  denied, — 
I  leare ;  bm  thou  wilt  not  forget 

A  loire  M>  true  as  mine, 
Aibd  tliott  wUt  rainly  hence  re^^ret 
IthB  beurt  no  longer  thine  V 

'^*  tbrew  fttide  bis  flowing  gwb, 

M(<  wiUJ  harp  laid  to  rest, 
■^^^i  ng  on  his  noble  barb, 

I  ^^^^i  I  warrior^  crest. 

^  *iii  iflji  iii.iH  keen,  and  lM)>»y  shield, 
•^^.^^ml  armour  gleaming  bright, 
^^^^m  minstrel  songht  the  battle-field, 
^ud  mingled  in  the  figbt. 


Of  brave  exploits,  and  proivesa  hold. 

Tales  rung  throughout  the  liiod. 
And  deeds  of  wond'rous  strength  were 
told. 

Done  by  &n  unknown  band. 
It  might  be  seen  where  thickest  waged 

The  long  and  deadly  litrife, 
And  iivlierc  the  struggle  fiercest  raged 

Eudi  blow  took  u'itb  it  life. 

The  day  was  gained,— with  glad  BC«Uim 

The  victiir  on  tht^y  bnre, 
And  tliouxujidei  ^^bouted  fi>rth  the  nnLine 

Thtit  hnd  been  ncorn'd  iieforp  * 
His  print'ely  birth  he  had  betray  *d, 

M^'hen  flujvhM  in  niuqiiist**  hintr, 
And  he  whn  woo*d  the  hHiigbty  maid 

WiMi  heir  Ui  kingly  powV, 

IHsguised,  he  bud  the  maiden  loved, 

And  years  bud  tried  in  vain 
To  gain  her,  but  with  heart  unmoved. 

She  gave  him  back  disdain  1 
But  now,  when  Fame  the  pratte  wouM 
ring 

Of  him  she  might  have  wtm^ 
The  tears  would  from  her  eyelids  spring. 

The  nmidifirtt  pride  wus  gone ! 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  COSTUME. 

BY    HSKEY  CUBLIKG. 

OvR  outward  habiliments  are  articleB  wbidi  take  tip  more  of  our 
ihcjught,  tioi^,  and  care,  than  perhaps  many  of  those  persons,  who  even 
daily  sun  themselves  in  the  eye  of  fashion^  either  imagine^  or  would 
care  to  acknowledge.  In  the  present  age  of  unbecoming  costume,  per* 
haps  such  an  assertion  may  appear  in  some  respects  unfounded,  espe* 
cially  when  we  contrast  the  unsightly  cut  and  construction  of  our  gar- 
ments with  those  picturesque  and  highly* ornamented  habiliments  of  a 
former  age,  nwre  especially  as  regards  male  costume, — the  habiliments 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  time  being  of  a  far  more  ill-favoured 
conception  and  fashion  than  those  of  the  ladies  of  the  time  being. 

Nevertheless,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  arrange- 
Dient,  adjustment,  cut,  colour,  and  style  of  the  ill-fjivoured  garments 
i»f  a  fabliionable  man  of  our  own  day  do  nut  iuvulve  a  much  largt^r 
portion  of  consideration,  and  more  intense  study  both  of  the  tailor  who 
cuts  out,  and  the  man  who  wears,  to  bring  to  a  stiite  of  perfection,  ihuu 
iW$B  the  case  even  in  those  olden  times  of  costly  apparel,  when,  as 
^  Shftkspeare  words  it,  **  Every  man  that  stood  showed  like  a  mine,"— ;^ 
wheiii  on  occasions  of  state,  the  bravery  of  the  nobles  and  gentry 
so  magnificent,  that  they  **  hroke  their  backs  by  laying  their  maj 
on  them," — when,  indeed,  even  at  urdinarv  timefi,  tunics  were  furred 
and  embroidered^  caps  plumed  and  jewelled,  bodies  belted,  legs  encased 
in  garments  which  appeared  sewn  upon  the  limhs,  and  feet  enchained 
in  fetters  of  gold, — shod  in  tbree-pUed  velvet,  slashed  and  puff^dj  and 
fastened  to  the  knees* 

Tiie  reason  of  this  (granting  it  to  be  true  that  the  gallant  of  the 
present  age  is  more  troubled  in  tlie  making  up,  and  rendering  himself 
presentible  for  the  Park,  the  promenade,  or  the  assembly,  than  was  I* 
ease  in  former  times)  is,  we  think,  obvious.  The  ill-fashion,  un^u 
able n ess,  and  ugliness  of  our  present  mode  of  apparel  necca&arily  obb 
a  three-fold  share  of  care  and  trouble  in  the  setting  it  off  to  advanta^ 
and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  slashed  doublet,  the  trunk-hose, 
emhroidered  cloak,  and  the  starched  ruff  of  our  Elixabetban  forefatherm 
\\'i*Te  easier  of  adoption ^  and  gave  less  trouble  in  the  wear,  than  either 
llie  quaint  cut  coats  of  our  immediate  grandfathers,  or  our  own  plainer 
fashion  of  garment ; — in  which,  indeed ,  the  *'  toe  of  the  peaaant  ootiics 
so  near  the  htel  of  the  courtier,"  that  (except  by  the  moat  careful 
consideration  in  the  cut  and  adjustment  of  the  Stultz  coat,  the  un wrin- 
kled vest,  the  faultless  trouser,  and  the  shining  boot)  a  Hrummel  of 
the  present  time  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  counter- jumper 
who  *'  galls  his  kibe/' 

A  iove  of  adornment  has  ever  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  ll»e 
*'  poor  bare  forked  animal "  man,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  his- 
tory,^ in  our  uwn  island,  even  from  the  time  of  our  ancient  Britiah 
forefathers,  who  daubed  their  bodies  with  woad  and  yellow  ochre,  up 
to  the  pre^ent  age  when  dowagers  plaster  their  cheeka  with  rouge  ana 
pearl- poll  der.  But  how,  in  the  ever- varying  fashions  of  a  varying  age. 
iiuinKiiid  have  arrivtd  at  the  present  hideous  style  of  dress,  it  may  jier- 
bups  uffoid  bonie  empluMncnt  to  the  Itaincd  to  account  for* 
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The  desire  of  rendering  our  fair  proportions  more  sightly  in  the  efe* 
of  each  other,  and  setting  off  our  forms  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
ihut  different  tastes  suggest,  appears  indeed  to  be  imbued  in  the  miads 
of  meiij  almost  from  the  moment  they  begin  to  feel  their  feet.  The 
feeling,  then,  grows  with  the  growth*  and  strengthens  with  the  strength, 
until  the  animal  struts  forth  a  hiU- fledged  Titmousej  or  a  tasteftdljf- 
dmsed  D'Orsay. 

It  Is  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  note  the  different  changes  in  cos- 
tume from  the  earliest  periods,  and  touch  brietly  upon  that  **  deformed 
thief,  Fasihion,"  who,  as  Borachio  says,  *'  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods 
horn  fourteen  to  £ve>and-thirty,  sometimes  fashioning  them  like 
Fbanii»h'&  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting,  sometimes  like  God  Bels 
priests  in  the  old  church  window*"  From  the  earliest  periods,  then, 
and  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes^  we  shall  find  the  vanity  of  gay 
apparel  predominant  in  the  human  breast,  and  the  deformed  thief 
Faiihion  exercising  sovereign  sway. 

The  e&rliest  aceountK,  indeed,  of  those  adventurous  seamen  who 
have  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  globe,  show  us  the  du^ky  inhabitants 
of  remote  hhores  as  eager  to  receive  and  array  their  persons  in  strips  of 
red  cloth,  trumpery  beads,  and  tawdry  trinkets,  as  our  own  beaux  and 
belles  of  the  present  day  are  to  flaunt  in  epaulette  and  plume,  and 
glitter  in  the  eye  of  fashion  at  a  hirth-daj  drawing-room. 

In  the  old  times  of  rich  and  gorgeous  apparel,  it  is  indeed  amusing 
to  observe  how  the  stiff-necked  preachers  of  the  day  laboured  to  keep 
down  the  sinful  vanity  of  their  flocks,  regulate  their  taste  in  diess,  and 
curb  the  extravagimce  of  fashion  ;^4iow  they  indi^riminately  thun- 
dered their  anathemas  against  cloak,  doublet,  hut,  feather,  trunk-hose, 
Mid  long  rapier,  discoursing  scholarly  and  wisely  upon  the  proper  cut 
and  curl  of  a  moustache,  labouring  to  prove  the  unJoveliness  of  long 
hatr,  side-curls,  and  love-locks,  and  not  even  dit^daining^  in  their 
anxiety  at  cropping  these  growing  evils  (whilst  their  eloquence  pro- 
duced its  effect),  to  rush  from  the  pulpit>  and,  turning  biirbers  for  the 
nonce,  crop  the  heads  and  beards  of  the  congregations  committed  to 
their  charge. 

In  an  old  discourse  upon  mattera  appertaining  to  these  sinful  vani- 
ties, which  we  remember  once  to  have  perused,  a  learned  end  worthy 
divine  holds  forth  with  no  little  asperity  and  simplicity  upon  what  a 
(to  called)  gentleman  of  his  own  day  rcalltf  was,  and  what  he  reallif 
mgki  io  ht.  As  the  opinions  he  indulges  in  are  somewhat  quaint  and 
linilar^  we  shall  take  leave  to  recollect  a  few,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pl&mts  of  the  time  being* 

*'  ii  by  the  gentleman,"  saith  the  learned  preacher,  "  you  mean  him 
whose  real  virtues  are  such  as  have  indeed  merited  him  the  name,  I 
oonld  go  a  very  compendious  way  to  work,  and  show  you  him  in  as  fair 
a  piece  as  virtue  can  draw,  or  the  world  imitate/'  Here  the  erudite 
inil  holy  man  proceeds  to  hint  at  a  certain  nobleman  of  his  acquaint* 
ik&ce,  who  he  thinks  a  fiattern  to  the  order.  *'  But,''  he  continues, 
"  Ut  the  ctmnierjcit,  though  I  shall  be  apt,  perhaps,  to  inveigh  some* 

i^Wt  ittiirically  against  such  as  this  wanton  age  of  the  world  loves  to 

mUcttll  a  gentleman,  nevertheless  I  shall  make  bold  to  lay  o]>en  before 

piur  eyes  what  I  think  both  of  the  man  and  Lis  bhadow.*' 
Kot  to  follotv  the  old  gentleniau  ltK>  closely  in  his  discourse,  wherein 

«<-•  (li&pUys  tile  jnttvcnn  of  his  own  time^^  as  a  swaggering  upe,  endea- 

^^iitiug  U)  imitate  his  betters,  and  caricaturing  their  style,  and  in  whom 
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B  sees  little  to  love,  enough  to  pity,  and  more  to  abhor ,^ — 
[  iKitsberd  upnn  a  gilded  stand,  or  an  ordinary  piece  of  day  stuck  round 
[with  Bristol  diamonds,^ — a  sluggard,  weary  not  only  of  whatever  he 
doeth,  but  even  of  idleness  itself,  we  will  hear  what  oe  cays  about  the 
fashion  and  ricbness  of  bis  drens  ; — 

"  Decked  in  a  new  garb/'  be  savs, ''  with  hia  new  cloihes,  an  he  could 
but  get  bim  a  ttcw  stml  it  won  id  lie  well.  But  when  you  look  upoo  hli 
apparel  you  would  be  apt  to  sjy,  he  wears  his  heaven  upon  his  back; 
and,  tricked  up  in  gauderies,  he  aeems  to  make  his  body  a  lure  for  the 
devil.  By  the  variety  of  his  suit,  and  its  lacCj  and  ribbons,  and  trim* 
mtngs,  and  by  his  variety  of  fashion,  be  goes  about  to  cheat  his  cre- 
ditors, who  do  indeed  never  dare  to  swear  to  hint  as  the  same  man  they 
had  formerly  bad  to  deal  withal,  for  the  verie  clothes  upon  his  back. 
His  mercer  is  afraid  to  lose  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  cloth,  which 
hangs  about  bis  nether  man  so  loosely,  that  it  appears  ever  ready  to  Ay 
away  for  fear  of  the  bum-baililf ;  whilst  he  is  even  proud  of  the  feather 
in  his  hat,  which  but  a  sliort  while  before  a  silly  bird  ^ras  weary  of 
carrying  in  his  tayle.  In  fact,  take  hini  in  bis  condition,  and  youahall 
find  him  but  a  walking  tavern,  his  head  and  feather  serving  far  boCli 
iign  and  bush," 

**  The  true  gentleman,  again,"  he  says^  "  i«  to  be  observed,  let  the 
feshiori  of  bis  apparel  be  what  it  may.  He  is  neither  overcome  bf  his 
own  station,  nor  by  the  frippery  upon  his  back, — neither  by  the  oldnen 
of  bis  coat-armour  or  the  feather  iu  his  cap ;  and,  albeit  he  may  cboo«e 
to  walk  rather  in  gold  than  tinsel,  rather  in  cloth  than  stuff,  he  neither 
k  over  pleased  witli  his  plume,  nor  too  happy  in  the  gliiiter  of  his  lace* 
He  knows  himself  (vl  scarce  thing  to  find),  and  is  the  gentleman  with- 
out the  aid  *^f  such  mark  or  bravery  as  we  have  named.  His  disooufM^ 
too,  in  place  of  being  like  that  of  the  spurious  gallant,  so  full  of  iioiae 
ftiid  bond}  ist  impertinence  and  filth,  as  shows  there  must  of  neocsBCj 
be  a  corrupted  and  pulrified  soul  within,  is  grave,  dignified,  and  pfoper 
for  the  time  and  place ;  his  phrase,  high  rather  than  bombastick,  his 
sentences  u either  obscure  nor  confused,  his  discourse  neither  Hashy  nor 
flat,  neither  boyisih  nor  etfeminale,  rude  nor  pedantic*  He  love*  a  smart 
or  ^vitty  saying  without  clinch  or  jingle,  but  he  alfecteth  not  a  potir 
half- starved  Jest,  or  u  dry  insipid  quibble.  Aloreover,  he  speaketh  not 
always,  but  seldom,  making  no  less  use  of  his  car  than  his  tongue-** 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  fashion  iu  dress,  it  may  be  fier- 
haps  deemed  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  consider  the  antiquilT  of 
our  various  articles  of  motley  wear,  and  trace  their  adoption  from  the 
earliest  periods.  To  begin  then  at  the  head  of  the  subject,  it  wotild 
seem  that  caps,  and  coverings  for  the  caput,  were  in  use  amoogst  the 
mncient  Britons  even  before  the  immortal  Cjesar  displayed  the  glit;*^" 
ing  helmets  of  bis  legions  upon  our  shores,  as  appears  from  many  sp 
mens  of  the  ancient  British  coins.  TJie  appellative  of  bat,  ho¥ 
which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  h^t,  and  it  was  nuide  of  vmrioits 
materials,  was  not  in  universal  wear  ;  and  in  the  early  Saxon  tim^s  we 
have  no  very  exact  copy,  or  indeed  notion  of  its  form  and  fashioo,  far- 
ther than  that  it  is  presumed  to  have  be^n  made  of  a  sort  of  fdi4 
Wool. 

The  beaver  hat  was  apparently  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  cemnrft 
the  beaver  being  then  a  native  of  Britain,  though  even  at  tliat  period 
so  extremely  scarce  that  only  the  principal  iu*biiity  were  coverea  witll 
a  beaver  hat ;  other  classes  tlieu,  and  afterwards,  wearing  a  sort  of  higli 
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bonnet  made  of  clotli,  Chaucer  in  describing  the  pilgriDiH  at  the  IjoMtel 
ia  South  war  It,  speaks  of  the  merchant  with  his  Flaitudrish  hever,  which 
wan,  no  doiibt,  a  hut  matle  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  heavers  were 
more  plentifully  to  he  found  in  the  fens  than  in  our  own  country. 

When  the  feuther  first  came  into  fashion  as  iin  oriiiiment  to  the  hat, 
bonnet,  or  head-pit^ce,  it  would  be  diHicuIt  exactly  to  suy.  Amonpi*t 
aotne  of  the  tribes  of  naked  Indians,  a  band  of  feathers,  fastened  by 
a  sort  of  riband  of  dried  grass,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt 
at  adornment  of  the  person.  Being,  however,  more  for  ornament  than 
use,  the  feather,  we  suspect,  in  our  own  laud  was  not  adopted  so  early 
ts  the  hat ;  but  in  the  reijin  of  Edward  the  Thirtl  it  was  in  {general  use 
in  England,  and  was  worn  single,  and  stuck  upright  in  the  headgear  of 
most  persons  of  condition.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  plame« 
of  feathers  were  the  fashiou  amongst  the  higher  nohle^i  and  priztces; 
the  bluff  monarch  being  distinguishiible  amidst  the  sea  uf  ft^athers 
which  waved  in  the  listed  field,  by  the  dancing  plume  in  his  helniet,  and 
which  was  esteemed  when  he  rode  into  B<mh>}Tjie  at  his  own  value, 
and  so  extremely  rare  and  costly,  that  Jiad  he  been  ttiken  prisoner  it 
would  have  ransomed  him.  Feathers  seem  for  a  long  period  to  have 
been  exclusively  worn  by  the  men,  ladies  not  making  much  use  of  ilieni 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  They  lingered  in  the  hats  of  the  men  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  when,  as  an  article  of  common  wear,  they 
appear  to  have  been  resigned  to  the  ladies,  except  by  the  military. 
And  even  now  amongst  the  soldiery  their  use  seems  to  be  on  t!ie  wane, 
fixr  our  infantry  having  latterly  been  entirely  shorn  of  their  plumes, 
mcMit  of  the  heavy  horse  having  substituted  horse*!] air  in  their  stead  ; 
only  in  the  caps  of  a  few  regiments  of  li^ht  dragoons  is  the  waving 
plume  now  to  be  seen.  In  old  times  the  feather  was  usually  fastened 
to  the  hat  by  a  lirooch,  and  brooches  were  in  use  as  a  fastening  to  the 
garmenta,  even  at  the  time  of  our  ancient  British  forefathers*  Bnadicea, 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  said  In  have  worn  a  robe  which  was  held  toge* 
ther  by  an  ornament  resembling  a  brooch. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  has  been  continually 
wryini;^  even  from  the  time  of  Absc»Iom  up  to  this  "  pupil  age/*  The 
Grerks  and  Romans,  we  suspect,  wore  theirs  for  the  most  part  short, 
Tb^  ancient  Britons,  on  the  contrary,  had  long  and  flowing  hair,'  the 
Anglo  Saxons  also  wore  long  locks,  as  did  also  the  Danes.  The  clergr, 
St  •  Fery  early  period,  conceived  it  their  duty  to  make  war  upon  the 
besida  of  the  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,  rebuking  those 
who  bowed  their  luxuriant  curls  before  them,  and  even  with  the  kniires 
it  their  girdles,  cutting  off  whole  handfuls  of  nature's  brightest  orna- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  denouncing  dreadful  penalties  against  those 
who  failed  to  follow  the  pious  example.* 

The  Normans  invaded  our  shores  with  cropped  heads,  but  after 
awbile  ft?ll  into  the  fashion  of  wearing  long  and  Howing  ringlets  like 
tlie  8it%on«.  Nay,  it  is  affirmed  that  when  Harold  sent  men  to  spy  the 
Duke's  power  on  landing,  the  spies  returned  and  reported  them  to  be 
tto  aoldiers,  but  an  army  of  shavelings,  the  backs  of  their  heads  being 
dtstl  iiniTed  like  the  clergy*     The  fashion  of  long  hair  rose  to  such  a 

Cl  %%  last,  that  a  decree  was  pronounced  against  it  by  the  Council  of 
en  ;  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  sentence 

•  Boih  An*elm  and  Lanfranc  set  the  example  of  currying  knives,  or  shears,  in 
tll«  iltTCi  of  their  garments,  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  ihe  lorkA  of  the  Norman 
kJUghu.     They  thaved  their  own  headb,  and  wore  sackcloth  under  Uieir  robei. 
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of  excoinmiinlaiLNm  against  all  who  refused  to  part  witli  their  locks. 
In  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  hair  wiw  worn  short*  In 
the  fifteenth  centyry  the  fai^hion  again  changed »  and  it  was  all  the  rage 
to  wear  it  long.  Henry  ihe  Eighth  cropped  the  heads  of  his  cotir  ' 
as  remorfselifi^tny  as  he  cut  oW  the  heads  of  his  wives,  and  during 
sway  in  England,  short  hair  wus  in  vogue-  The  Stuarts  wore  lo 
hair;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First  the  ^hian  of 
wearing  the  hair  was  as  distinctive  a  mark  of  the  adverse  parties  of 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  as  the  red  and  white  roses  were  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  m  more 
lengthened  notice  of  this  feature  (for  the  hair  is  a  feature)  or  we  Oiight 
dilute  more  fully  upon  the  fantastic  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
dressed  and  worn,  sliewing  how  our  Saxon  forefathers  died  their  beards 
with  blue  powder^^  and  our  o^vn  immediate  sires  led  up  the  laBhioD  wilb 
white,* 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  w^earing  the  heard  there  can  h 
but  little  doubt  since,  unless  Adam  was  the  first  barber,  as  well  aa 
gardener,  he  must  have  worn  the  old  ornament  to  his  chin  with  which 
God  had  furnished  him  ;  though  nothing  has  shewn  the  mutability  of 
fa^hioUj  more  than  its  cutj  colour,  and  curl,  since  the  creation  of  man. 
The  Jews  have  perhaps  been  most  constant  to  the  beard,  of  any  nation, 
having  worn  it  irom  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  till  within  a  few  years 
hack  ;  nay,  with  them,  the  cut  of  the  beard  was  a  sacred  duly,  to 
shave  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  to  pluck  it  an  insult. 

The  early  Greeks  wore  the  beard  long,  as  also  for  a  short  period 
did  the  Romans.  The  Britons  at  one  period  (when  Cassat  invaded 
Britain)  clipped  the  beard  close  and  wore  only  the  moustachio.  The 
Saxons  J  who  first  arrived  upon  our  island,  must  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely tierce-looking  race,  since  their  whiskers  and  moustacbea  are 
described  as  of  immense  length,  reaching  to  the  breast.  William  the 
Conqueror  ordered  all  men  to  shave  in  England,  although  he  himself 
continued  to  wear  a  short  beard  and  moustadbe-  King  Stephen,  Hemj 
the  Second,  Richard  the  First,  and  John,  alt  wore  their  beards  acoora- 
ing  to  their  several  tastes.  Henry  the  Third  was  dean  shaved  ;  Ed- 
ward the  First  and  Second  both  were  very  fastidious  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  their  beards  and  moustaches,  as  were  also  all  the  courtiers  aiid 
beaux  during  their  reign^  crisping  them  with  hot  irons^  and  taking 
great  pains  with  their  cut  and  curl. 

In  Richard  the  Second's  reign  we  observe  the  forked  beard,  a  i^ 
CJmucer.  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Richard  the 
Third,  men  wore  their  faces  ml  Hhilum.  Richmond  shaved;  Henry 
the  Eighth  sported  a  tile-shaped  beard,  like  the  one  described  as  oniA- 
menting  the  chin  of  Hudibraa.  And  in  the  succeeding  reigo  we  re- 
cognize a  beard  pertaining  to  the  countenance  of  that  wondrous  martml, 
the  slightest  glance  of  wbose  face  of  genius  and  beauty  (enshrined  as 
it  is  in  all  English  hearts)  fascinates  the  eye  wherever  his  ptcture 
Imngs  in  our  halls,  and  we  bless  heaven  that  we  speak  the  tongue  tJl«l 
Shakspeare  wrote*  During  Elizabeth's  reign  men  of  all  ranks  nppcir 
to  have  been  extremely  choice  in  the  shape  of  their  beards.  Each 
profession  seems  lo  have  been  peculiarly  barbed.  The  courtier,  soldier^ 
scholar,  and  priest  had  each  their  own  particular  twist  of  moustAclic^ 
Men  even  swore  by  their  beards  in  the  good  old  days  of  Queen  Beci; 

*  The  Saxons^  an  mny  I'd  »ec*n  by  some  of  tht^  iUuminnted  Saxon  mAiiutcripu,i  ac^ 
luaUly  powdered  or  dy«d  their  hair  mid  bt'sirds  liluc. 
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1  the  bard, ''  Stand  yo«  forth  now,  stroke  jour  chins,  and 
swear  hj  your  l>eflrds  that  I  am  a  knave/' 

The  swash-buckler  and  bully,  we  presume,  were  furnished  as  it  is 
cmtooiary  to  represent  Pistol  upon  the  boards,  with  a  beard  like  a 
coppice  of  brushwood,  and  moustache  of  most  formidable  twirl ;  many 
caahiered  rascala,  %vith  hearts  as  white  as  sdow^ 

**  Wearing  upon  their  chins  the  beard  of  Hercules."* 

In  fact,  according  to  some  authorities,  men  were  at  that  time  so  careful 
of  their  chins  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be  encased  at 
Bight,  lest  they  should  turn  in  bed  and  rumple  their  beards  out  of 
pfoper  farm  during  sleep*  The  soldier,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  was 
periiAps  more  solicitous  to  sport  an  ample  rallance  upon  his  face  than 
any  other  profession,  and  we  tind  him  accordingly,  in  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,  described  as  " heardcd  like  the  pard^  when  on  service;  and 
again,  when  -  ^  stern  alarums  had  changed  to  merry  meetings,"  we  find 
"the  old  ornament  of  the  warrior's  cheek,  stuffing  some  botcher's 
coahion." 

We  come  next  to  the  doublet  and  hose  of  the  fashionable  of  early 
times.  Amongst  the  male  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  then, 
we  believe*  a  sort  of  shirt  or  tunic  was  worn,  after  which  gowns  of  va- 
rious lengths  came  into  fashion,  and  gowns  we  bt^lieve  were  gradually 
laperseded  by  doublets.  The  doublet  was,  at  first,  simply  a  s^irt  of 
double  coat  of  leather,  and  which  was  worn  beneath  the  armour  to  pre- 
vent the  iron  from  chafing  the  body.  We  believe  that  in  very  early 
times  men  wore  tunics  of  leather  to  supply  the  place  of  body  armour ; 
Slid  that  the  military  dress  of  the  ancient  Persian  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  leather.  The  soldiers  of  Xerxes  were  clothed  in  a  defence  of 
this  sort.     It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  treat  of  armour  in  this 

ftlaoe*  and  we  merely  mention  the  fact  eii  passant.  Tunics  were  most* 
y  worn  by  the  higher  classes,  the  lower  ranks  wearing  a  loose  frock, 
aomewhat  similar  to  our  labourers  of  the  present  time.  As  men  grew 
more  civilized,  they  became  more  fastidious  in  the  cut  and  quality  of 
their  dress ;  and  doublets,  gowns,  and  tunics  were  accordingly  fashion- 
ed of  richer  materials ;  velvets,  satins,  and  cloth  of  gold,  superseding 
the  leathern  matenaL 

The  belts  or  girdles  with  which  the  garments  of  other  days  were 
confined  to  the  waist  of  the  wearer,  were  sometimes  of  great  value, 
being  not  unfrequently  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  courtier  was 
ooimmonly  girt  with  a  jewelled  belt,  the  soldier  wore  a  leathern  girdle, 
vhilsl  toe  monk  contined  his  body  witli  a  piece  of  rope:  all  were 
oecasioDally  put  to  other  uses ;  the  girdle  of  the  courtier  .sparkling 
with  gems,  was  frequently  given  in  exchange  when  money  v%-as  scarce : 
tl  formed*  also*  a  bequest  to  a  friend,  or  was  given  to  a  fair  lady  as  a 
gage  d" amour.  The  girdle  of  the  soldier,  besides  sustaining  his  dagger, 
was  not  unfrequently  used  to  bind  his  prisoner  with,  whilst  the  rope's 
end  which  encircled  the  waist  of  ihe  monk,  was  occasionally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  absolution  for  his  sins,  and  applied  to  his  bare 
back  by  way  of  flagellation  and  penance.  The  dagger,  in  early  times, 
W8S  in  universal  wear,  the  lower  orders  using  a  weapon  of  the  sort 
which  Mras  of  a  less  warlike  make,  more  useful  as  a  knife,  or  whittle, 
and  as  often  employed  for  cutting /fW  m  thrmts^  Even  females,  at 
•oe  periiKl,  wore  small  daggers  as  well  for  defence  as  use.  The  dagger 
frequently  worn  in  the  waist  be  It,  though  they  have  occasionally 
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been  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  tunic,  in  the  sleeve  of  the  doublet,  and 
even  in  the  hose  or  stocking.  Daggers  indeed,  or  knives,  useful  either 
for  defence  or  to  cut  food,  are  of  very  early  date.  The  dudgeon  da^er, 
with  which  the  Norman  knight  dispatched  hia  vanqoished  foe  through 
the  bars  of  his  helmet,  was  used  also  at  the  feast  to  carve  his  food  ;  for 
we  find  in  all  illuminated  pictures  of  Saxon  and  Norroau  fea&ts,  that 
however  sumptuous  the  entertainment,  antl  numerous  the  dii»he8  upon 
table,  neither  knives  nor  forks  were  ever  laid  upon  the  board.  Each 
man,  doubtless,  unsheathed  his  anelace  dagger,  or  whittle,  and  fell  to 
work  with  finger  and  thumb  ;  the  host  or  carver  alone  being  accommo- 
dated with  a  weapon  resembling  a  carving  knife.  Forks  were  of  very 
modern  invention,  having  been  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  brought  from  Italy. 

Hoscn^  or  stockings,  are  an  article  of  near  and  tear,  the  period  of 
whose  introduction  i»  involved  in  doubt.  The  Ancient  Britons  certainly 
did  not  wear  hose,  although  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  we  believe,  wore  a  (sort 
of  covering  for  the  lower  limbs.  ^Fhe  Normans,  when  they  invaded 
England,  introduced  a  gurment  Hke  a  tight  pantaloon,  and  as  in  thote 
diiys  nicn  freatiently  were  named  from  their  bhape,  estate,  or  the  fa- 
shion of  their  oresK,  we  shall  lind  that  the  elder  son  of  the  Conqueror 
obtained  the  name  of  Curthose,  from  his  endeavouring  to  lead  the 
fashion  by  wearing  a  pair  of  socks  or  short  hosen. 

Queen  Elizabeln  was  the  first  person  in  England  who  wore  silk  l»o«e; 
cloth  being  then  the  general  wear  amongst  the  aristocracy,  although 
Harry  the  Eighth  comforted  his  calves  in  a  pair  of  worsted  hoae,  then 
first  introduced  at  court  and  adopted  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Hotea 
were  at  one  time  all  the  fashion,  motley  in  colour,  the  legs  being 
different  In  hue,  coats,  jackets  and  doublets,  also  being  motley.  Old 
John  of  Gaunt,  **  Time-honoured  Lancaster/'  wore  a  dress  of  ibis  sort, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  colour  of  the  Lancastrian  rose,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  York.  This  motley  wear  endured  for  about  two  hundred  year», 
it  was  then  abundoned  in  favour  of  the  fools,  "  the  motley  foola^'  whoae 
quaint  sayings  served  to  enliven  the  feast. 

Shoes  and  boots,  altliough  most  indispensable  parts  of  oar  coati 
in  the  present  times,  and  indeed  for  many  generations  back, 
perhaps  the  last  articles  of  dress  adopted  by  man.  In  remote  tv 
we  believe  that  armies  marched  and  fought  barefoot,  but  in  our 
more  civilized  age,  the  want  of  a  few  pairs  of  shoes  might  cause  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  ;  nevertheless  many  of  our  Peninsular  battka 
were  fought,  followed,  and  won,  by  the  unwearied  and  indefatigable 
infantry  under  Wellington,  with  bire  unJ  bleeding  feet]  nay,  thepaaaan* 
try  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  even  to  this  duy>  in  the  remote  diatai^U, 
have  an  aversion,  when  travelling,  to  the  confinement  of  ahoet  or  boola. 

The  first  pair  of  shoes  invented,  we  conceive  to  have  been  CulikMied 
by  one  of  nature's  journeymen  who  waR  a  hunter  of  wild  beaata,  and 
who  turned  the  skin  of  his  quarry  into  a  pair  of  pumps.  When  more 
civilized,  a  sandal  came  into  fashion,  and  after  the  sandal  the  shoe  ar 
boot.  Shoes  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  frequently.  They  seem  lo  have 
been  in  common  use  amongst  the  Israelitesi  though  we  suspect  the  {m 
called)  shoe,  from  all  we  have  gleaned  uprmthe  subject,  to  hare  Ikeen  a 
sandal.  The  ancient  Roman  wore  his  shoes  occasionally  highly  oroa* 
mented  and  of  various  colours,  and  glittering  with  precious  gemx.  The 
Roman  ladies  wore  a  sort  of  slipper.  The  brogues  af  the  Irish  and  %km 
Highlander  of  Scotland,  were  fashioned  of  raw  cow's  hide   with  tJm 
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^kin  outward,  Charlemag^ne,  and  his  son  Louis  le  nebonnntre,  both  wore 
their  shoes  ornamented  with  gold.  Th«  shoes  also  of  the  high  church- 
men were  richly  ornuinented  at  this  period,  and  lho*ie  of  ft?males  of 
distinction  were  of  various  colours,  and  so  accurately  fitted  that,  like  the 
fragile  coverings  of  the  twinkling  feet  of  our  own  belles  of  1045,  they 
could  only  be  worn  right  and  left.  The  D.ini«ih  dandies  sported  ahoeii 
with  long  points  depressed,  which  must  have  been  extremely  inconve- 
oitait  in  walking.  King  John  wore  a  kind  of  sandal.  Malniesbury 
(who  flourished  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Second)  anath- 
ematised the  prevailing  style  of  shoe  as  a  monstrous  deformity,  being 
fashioned  like  the  tail  of  a  venomous  reptile. 

During  the  retgn  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  was  an  exquisite  of 
the  first  order,  the  deformed  thief.  Fashion,  *' wore  out  more  apparel  than 
tLe  man/'  and  all  men  became  giddy  with  hh  sway.  Men  then  might 
indeed  be  said  to  *'  bear  their  manors  on  their  backs/' — some  nobles 
having  upwards  of  6fty  suits,  so  bedizened  witli  gems  of  price,  and  so 
richly  guarded  withal,  that  they  were  of  inestimable  value.  The  toes 
of  ibe  &hoes»  too^  in  this  reign  being  made  nineteen  inches  longer  than 
neceMary^  a  gentleman  could  no  more  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  gold 
or  silver  chain  to  fasten  the  superHuity  to  his  knee  or  waist,  than  he 
eoald  Hy  in  the  air.  Many  laws  were  made  during  this  reign  to  restrict 
the  use  of  these  long- toed  shoes,  and  confine  so  unsightly  an  appendage 
(.18  momitrous  in  its  way  as  the  club-fuot  of  the  Cliinese  female)  to  the 
privileged  classes.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  we  find  that 
aa  ecjually  monstrous  fashion  prevailed,  and  that  shoes  and  boots  were 
then  worn  so  wide  at  the  toe,  that  tliey  were  actually  at  the  extremity 
III  broad  nearly  as  long.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  shoes  of  Spanish  and 
«f  neat's  leather  were  all  the  wear.     According  to  Butlerj 

**  Some  hare  been  kicked  till  tbey  know  whether 
A  «hoe  be  Spani&h  or  nenCs  leather/* 

High-heeled  shoes  must  also  have  been  occasionally  worn  during  Eli* 
labeth's  ve'ign,  and  even  before ;  for  what  says  Hamiel  to  the  lady 
J>Uycr  :  '•  By  *re  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I 
Itur  yim  last  by  the  altitude  of  a  choptne^'  And  we  hive  oursrlf  seen 
DATiilcy's  boot,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  chamber  where  Hizsio's 
intirder  was  perpetrated  at  Holyrood  House,  and  which  has  a  tremen* 
^Otts  heel*  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fir.sl,  high  heels  w^ere  all 
tlie  ^hion,  as  were  also  rosettes,  which  last  Wi^re  succeeded  by  the 
Wclde»  and  then  the  common  tie  came  into  vogue. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  glance  upon  the  revolution  of  taste  and 
W»i(m  in  dress  from  early  times, — from  head  to  heel, — and  shown 

*•  How  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  ciip  of  altemtinni 
With  divers  liquor*.'* 
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GAMING,  GAMING-HOUSES,  AND  GAMESTERS  : 

AN   ANECDOTAI/    ACCOUNT   OF    PLAY,   HOUBBS   OP    PLAY» 
AND    PLAY-MEN. 

Many  gaming-hotises,  and  some,  too,  on  a  large  and  extravagant 
scale,  have  been  established  by  men  literally  without  a  shilling,  ivho 
have  resorted  to  the  speculative  means  of  advertisement  to  raiBe  the 
first  supplies.  It  was  no  uncommon  matter^  ere  alarm  was  spread  by 
the  exertions  of  the  police,  to  meet,  in  the  daily  advertisements  of 
"The  Times  Sheet,"  invitations  to  capitalists  ha\nng  from  three  to  five 
thousand  pounds,  to  advance  the  same  in  a  Rpeculation,  promising  not 
the  mere  moderate  remiineratinff  interest  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  to 
capital  employed,  but  the  certain  large  and  tempting  return  of  one, 
two,  or  three  htmdred  per  cent,  and  that  by  means,  occupation,  and 
association  the  most  pleasing,  agreeable,  and  gentlemanly.  Many  such 
captivating  invites  have  been  greedily  caught  at  by  the  credulous  and 
avaricious,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  safe  and  prudent  course  of  honour- 
able speculation,  and  fascinated  by  plausible  representation,  depicting 
the  speedy  accumulation  of  wealth,  have  fallen  into  the  snare  set  for 
them  by  cunning  and  fraud*     One  example  will  illustrate  the  many. 

The  late  Buckingham  Club,  No,  103,  Piccadilly,  which  had  certainly 
during  its  short  existence  great  patronage  and  business,  was  entirely, 
and  most  successfully,  got  up  by  the  means  of  advertisement,  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  two  men  (the  one  of  some  efficiency  in  point  of  ex- 
perience and  intellect,  the  other  a  perfect  impotent,  except  in  his  tho- 
rough inclt nation  to  knavery),  who  Lad  literally  not  a  sixpence  to  cdl 
their  own,  and  were  in  the  extreme  of  distress.  The  more  active  and 
efficient  of  the  two  (Calejf)  had  been  connected  with  houses  of  busi- 
ness in  the  City,  and  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  getting  up  of 
divers  bubble  schemes  there,  and  occ^onaJly  with  succeaa.  The  other 
adventurer  had  just  escaped  from  the  accommodations  of  Wbitecroii 
Street^  and  was  absolutely  in  a  state  little  removed  from  starraUoiL 
These  parties  had  been  formerly  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  h< 
of  play  in  Dover  Street,  in  which  also  the  less  efficient  of  the  two 
been  concerned,  to  the  bitter  regret  and  experience  of  those  who 
ployed  him,  previously  to  his  removal  to  Whitecross  Street ;  and,  oom 
that  they  were  both  m  similar  cases  of  need,  they  consulted  on  %h$ 
practicability  of  establishing  a  club  and  gaming-house  upon  a  grand  and 
imposing  scale.     But  how  to  accomplish  it  ? 

The  house.  No.  103,  Piccadilly,  stood  in  a  most  eligible  and  fitvotired 
position  for  the  purposes  of  a  club,  and  under  announcement  that  it 
was  to  be  let.  The  resolution  was  taken  to  secure  it  by  ho<»k  or  by 
crook  ;  and  by  extraordinary  ejfort,  and  still  more  extraordinary  itus 
cess,  terms  were  made,  and  with  a  member  of  the  legal  profesKiao, 
who  had  interest  in  the  house  for  its  letting, — the  legal  man  himself 
being  at  the  same  time  persuaded  to  have  an  eye  to,  and  a  slice  in  the 
after  benefit  that  was  to  accrue  from  so  promising  a  speculation.  This 
was  a  grand  accomplisliment,  both  becauNe  it  secured  the  ]x»^v>cssiQO  «! 
a  Urge  and  captivating  mansion  of  business,  as  that  it  at  once  suppll 
the  essential  referee  that  would  be  required  under  the  con  tempi 
advertisement  for  raising  the  grand  capital. 

The  ready  head  of  the  practised  city  man  was  not  long  in  fni 
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the  delusive  invite  To  Spccnlaiivc  Cnpitalhfs,  desiroas  of  certain  Urge 
returns,  and  agreeable  occupation  i»f  time  ;  and,  under  extraordiuaiT 
exertion  by  ibe  parties  to  mise  the  money  necessary  for  it^  insertiuni 
the  advertisement  at  length  appeared.  Tlie  bait  attracted,  A  letter 
of  inquiry  came  up  from  a  di>»tjmt  pirt  of  tbe  country,  which,  of  course, 
met  with  every  further  satisfactory  explanation  frum  the  prolific  aud 
experienced  brain  of  the  framer  of  the  Bdvertisenient. 

With  such  a  prospect  before  them^  it  waa  now  contemplated  that 
some  suitable  apartments  should  be  taken,  where,  in  the  e%'eut  nf  a 
meeting  liecomtng  necessary  with  the  dupe  in  perspective,  an  appoint- 
ment should  be  piven.  Accordingly,  under  reference  to  the  attorney 
who  bad  been  enlisted  (and  who,  strange  to  say,  was  a  man  who,  pre- 
liousl  J  to  this  disreputable  connection,  stood  high  in  professional  chaxae- 
ter),  the  principal  part  of  a  house  iras  taken  in  Half-moon  StreeL  A% 
imagined^  a  letter  intimating  a  wish  for  a  personal  interview  arrivedj 
snd  a  day  was  named  for  the  same.  To  the  legal  source  of  reference 
was  now  made  application  for  temporary  accommodation  of  caxh  on  a 
bill,  which  succeeding,  all  preparation  was  made  for  the  meeting.  The 
pauper  adventurers  became  suddenly r  and  not  a  little  tu  their  own 
tstoiushment,  transposed  into  new  suiu ;  the  domestic  establishment 
received  the  addition  of  a  man-servant,  whom  they  speedily  adorned 
with  an  imposing  livery ;  and  every  other  art  and  scheme  had  In^en 
duly  considered,  as  necessary  to  the  first  favourable  effect  to  be  pro- 
ducied  on  the  confiding  victim. 

The  day  arrived-     A  handsome  dinner  was  provided ;  all  went  off 
well.     The  fish,  ^vho  had  been  nibbling  only,  now  swallowed  the  bait, 
and  was  fairly  hooked.     Terms  were  entered  into,  and  back  he  went 
fmthe  following  dny  to  make  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  return  to  town  to  enter 
»ohi«  new  pun,uit.     The  man,  it  appeared,  was  in  a  large  way  of  hu- 
«Dt«i  in  a  provincial  town,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  could  not  effect 
A  fde  of  his  property  so  soon  as  desired.     He  therefore  communicated 
^tii  the  parties,  his  newly- found  acquaintances  in  town,  on  the  un« 
ttoked^flDir  delay, — which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not  chime  in  with 
*Nr  views.     It  was  immediately,  therefore,  intimated  to  him  that  the 
■>HiQ€y  must  be  read^  on  a  certain  day,  on  which  it  bad  been  announced 
^  the  establishment  should  open  with  a  house-dinner ; — that  a  com- 
"aitttfe  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  been  formed ;  and  that,  previously 
*^Kich  o|»ening,  a  grand  entertainment  and  concert  were  to  be  given, 
•*  which  he  was  ui^ed  to  be  present.     This  grand  programme  worked 
*<»iiderg.     The  respectable  victim  forthwith  raised  £2500,  which  he 
Wght  up  to  town  with  him  on  the  appointed  day,  and  to  which  ie 
^U  professied  that  a  similar  sum  was  to  be  added  by  the  other  partners. 
In  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  had  not  been  idle.     Possessed  of 
•  Wee  and  attractive  mansion,  and  a  respectable  referee,  they  were  not 
^•C  uefore  they  availed  themselves  of  all  the  confidence  created  thereby, 
W^of  commanding  all  the  credit  and  advantiiges  resulting   from    it. 
Ob  the  strength,  too,  of  the  forthcoming  capital  of  their  dupe,  they 
Ji«d  ordered   in  extra  splendid  furniture,  wines,  pliite,  and  all  things 
^ecetsarj  to  perfect  the  establishment.     And,  amongst  other  things, 
^hey  had  not  been  negligent  to  enlist  a  certain  number  of  that  parti- 
^Tttlar,  but  degraded  class  of  persons,  who,  having  the  mire  of  society, 
%bme  their  positions  by  the  disgraceful  act  of  canvassing  or  catering 
*n  patronage  and  custom  to  gaming-tables,  and  of  lending  their  per- 
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8onal  aid  as  decoys  to  tlie  iinprofitalile  pastime  of  play.  Strange  w»  tl 
may  iippear,  too,  tliroujjh  the  influence  of  such  a  party,  a  lady  of  title 
was  abs*jlulely  persuiided  to  jjive  a  concert  at  thU  embryo  gHining- 
hoiLse  ;  under  total  ignorance,  however,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
house  was  iiitendedj  and  e(]ually  so  of  the  adventurers  who  had  taken 
it,  one  of  whom  was  of  the  darkest  sh;ule  of  human  cliaractert  To  thii 
concert,  at  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  prea9t*iit» 
and  which  seemed  to  be  the  realtzation  of  all  that  had  been  repre- 
sented of  the  high  and  respectable  character  of  the  club,  the  provinciul 
tradesman  was  invited,  and  then  and  there  found  himself  in  juittapiH 
sition  with  divers  nobles,  honourables,  and  military  men  and  ciTiliaa% 
who  were  reprt^sented  to  him  us  patrons  and  members  of  the  new  e*t9^ 
blishment.  His  experience,  poor  mwn,  did  not  lead  him  to  question 
himself  as  to  the  somewhat  strange  anomaly  of  noblemen  meeting  in 
the  same  society,  and  holdin|T  fan u liar  converse  and  commnni cation 
w^ith  men  who  were  soliciting  their  patronage  and  favour  ;  nor  thought 
he  of  the  absurdity  of  Lord  8uch-a-one  being  invited  to  mec-t  an  inn- 
keeper, whose  house  Ue  had  condescended  to  honour  with  bi«i  preaence 
and  custom, ^ — and  yet  the  case  was  pardleJ. 

The  following  day  was  fixed  for  the  grand  opening  dinner,  and  final 
arningements  for  business.  The  parties  met, — a  splendid  enterttiia* 
ment  was  laid  out,  and  to  it  were  invited  the  distinguished persoms  wba 
hud  been  pointed  out  on  the  previous  evening  as  members,  and  other 
parties  of  equal  celehriit;.  CJiampagne  and  other  exhilarating  wittft 
were  freely  circulated.  The  grand  toast  of  the  evening  was^  saeeeM  ta 
the  Buckingham  Club  and  its  spirited  proprietors ;  and  the  deluded 
provincial  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  blissful  anticipation.  After 
t!ie  usual  indulgence  of  the  table,  the  principals  retired  up  stairs  for 
the  preliminary  purposes  of  business.  Books  in  splendid  morocco  Ci>- 
vering  were  produced,  containing  the  lists  of  the  noblemen  forming  the 
committee,  and  of  some  five  hundred  names  of  members,  most  of  tiiem 
borrowed  from  the  Court  Guide  for  the  particular  purpose.  The  nte 
of  subscription  was  exhibited  as  sufficient  to  afford  a  fine  remunerttil^ 
profit.  And  last  of  all  came  the  exhibition  of  the  hasard*table,  at 
which  gold  was  to  be  eternully  coined,  to  fulfil  the  promiaes  ef  the 
advertisement. 

This  was  a  [lart  of  the  arrangement  with  which  the  new  mail  bid 
not  until  then   been   made  acf|uuinted;  and,   Ijeing   really  a  mwii  of 
integrity  and  character,  he  expressed  his  objections  to  be  concerned  in 
any  establishment  having  the  character  of  a  gaming-houae.     But^  un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  £2500  had  been  parted  with:  the  wine,  toa$ 
was  freely  circulating  in  his  veins,  and  influencing  his  better  sense  luul 
determination  from  tbeir  just  exercise.    He  listened  to  the  argorocnl^r 
and  finally  yielded  to  per^suiision  to  join  in  the  full  arrangement.     Thea  _ 
lawyer  dupe  was  also  of  the  party,  and  he,  too,  was  in  a  high  alat4f  oM 
pleasing  excitement  at  the  jirospect  of  wealth  so  immediately  present  ^^^ 
to  his  imaginative  view. 

The  night  pa^ed  oflf  without  any  attempt  at  play>  excepting  m 
trifling  exercise  of  the  dice,  by  way  of  exhibition  of  the  game  to  1 
newly-enlisted  proprietor,  who,  when  he  left  the  house,  bad  about 
clear  and  distinct  a  n(»tton  uf  its  principle  and  varieties  as  a  pig 
be  supposed  to  buve  of  the  [>olka*     On  the  following  da?  he  w 
return  to  the  country,  to  comjdete  the  break-up  of  his  businesji  tlMfV 
but  it  was  arranged  that  bis  brother,  who  was  resident,  and  holdilig  ' 
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respectable  and  res|>c}iisible  appointment  iu  Londoo,  and  wbo  bad  been 
ft  party  on  hh  bebalf  to  alt  tbe  farmer  businesSy  should  become  tbe 
ible  proprietor  in  the  partnership,  and  give  hia  attendance  eacb 

t  hi  obsenranoe  af  tbe  proceed  inga. 

be  club  WHS  then  opened  under  sucb  maniigenieiit.  The  arrant 
kuure  of  the  establishment,  having  been  exten&ively  connected  with 
fgaming-houseSj  stipulated  for  his  domicile  in  the  place  with  hh  ^miJy, 
'  sod  that  he  should  have  cutitody  and  control  of  tbe  bank,  and  lend  out 
money  on  draft  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  players  who  might  require 
It.  Business  commenced,  and,  as  usual  at  a  new  establishment,  cn»* 
tomera  dropped  in, — amongst  others,  several  noblemen  aud  gentlemen, 
members  of  Crockfbrd's  and  otber  clubs,  who  had  outrun  their  limit  of 
credit  with  the  old  fishmonger,  and  who  were  here  accommodated  with 
cash,  by  way  of  gaining  their  future  patronage. 

The  fin»t  week  of  pJtiy  wa^  most  successful*  X«ftrge  sums  were  lost 
(on  check  and  promissory  paper)  to  the  bank ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  ready  ca&h  was  demanded  by  the  winners.  Nevfrtbeless,  a  fine 
report  was  sent  off  to  the  country  proprietor,  announcing  the  ^ucce^ia 
of  iiie  coiicem,  and  astounding  his  understanding  with  tJie  pnrticulara 

tliat  Lord  L had  lost  one  thousand  pounds,  Lord  C  stime  bun- 

drtda,  and  other  distinguished  parties,  sums  milking  up  a  large  ba- 
knee  on  tlse  credit  side.     The  report  was  accompanied  by  an  intimation 
ihmt  bis  presence  was   not  ahfoluicl^  necessary  under   so   promising  a 
•tste  of  things,  although  the  parties  would  be  happy  to  see  him.    Thus 
fiir  all  w^%  satisfactory  ;  but,  alas  !  there  is  nothing  certain  in  life*   A 
lew  weeks  only  elapsed,  when  another  report  wus  forwarded  to  the 
ilbMent  confiding  partner.    There  had  been  a  run  on  the  ready  rcjiources 
of  tbr  bank,  to  the  almost  total  extinction  of  its  capital,  and  the  tardy 
return  of  money  lent  to  losers  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  of 
rettdy  cash  by  the  winners.     A  further  supply  of  i^l500  was  required, 
tberefore,  to  csiry  on  the  war*     This  unexpected  requisition  brought 
tbe  pai'ty  to  town,  and  he  made  his  appearance,  his  visage  somewhat 
doa^ted  from  lis  former  cheerful  expanse.     He  was  averse  to  any 
itftlier  riak  of  capital,  and  suggested  that  the  large  outstanding  debts 
ftUeged^  and  indeed  shown,  to  be  due  from  certain  noblemtn  and  gen- 
tlemen, should   be  collected.     But  this  was  met  by  information  that 
tbe  convenience  of  such  persons  must  be  consulted  in  respect  to  cJiiims 
at  so   peculiar  a  nature ;  that  bills  had  been  given  for  many  of  the 
debts,  and  that  the   same  were  not  at  maturity.     It  was  urged,  as  a 
most  p<*tent  argument,  that,  unless  a  further  supply  of  money  should  be 
iatteOtly  forthcoming,  the  house  nmst  close ;  in  which  case  it  was  most 
fpoliable  that  none  of  the  parties  indebted  would  pay  at  alt ;  whereas 
iDCttns  to  keep  up  play  would  be  sure  to  work  out  an  ulti mutely  good 
re»ult«     The  credulity  of  the  man  was  thus  again  successfnUy  worked 

I  ;  be  produced  the  £1500,  and  business  proceeded  for  a  time  with 

The  two  pauper  projectors  of  the  scheme  suddenly  rose  into  appa- 
rent affluent  positions.     The  one  who  had  so  recently  been  liberated 
*rom  A  prison  on  a  short  allowance  of  shoe- leather,  \MXf^  seen  riding 
'  Eiut  town  on  a  fine  horse  (itf  which  more  anon),  and  had  his  separate 
*  *isbment  for  his  mistress.     The  other  adopted  a  more  quiet  and 
BDt  course  ;  but  still  exhibited  an  exterior  bespeaking  a  most  for- 
tunate change  of  circumstances. 
lu  tbta  Nourishing  state  tilings  continued.     Large  sums  of  ready 
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inon^y  and  KrcTiTitio^j  wwe  rtmstrtTitly  increasing;  thi*  bnnk's  means*  It 
was  II  car  inns  fjict^  liowt^ver,  observable  by  the  acting  brotber  uf  tbe 
capitalist,  that  ndtwillistanding  the  almost  invariitble  ill  fortune  i>f  the 
players  in  general,  there  were  two  or  three  members  of  the  lable  who  at 
invariably  won,  and  that  cuusiderably.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  these 
parties  were  liberally  supplied  with  money  an  their  drafts,  whicli  never 
failed  to  be  redeemed  by  their  ^ood  fortune  at  the  table.  The  obaerva- 
tion,  however,  created  no  suspicion,  nor  indeed  remark,  beyond  the  ex* 
press! on  of  surprise  at  such  unchanging  luck.  But  reverse  again  came 
to  the  bank's  resources ;  the  ready  thousands  which  had  been  amassed, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  at  command,  had  again  disappeared  in 
the  shape,  as  was  alleged^  of  loans  to  members  on  their  security,  pay» 
ments  to  winners  on  demand,  and  expenses  of  the  establishment.  An- 
other thousand  or  tw^o  was  required  to  keep  up  the  capital  and  credit ; 
u  few  hundreds  were  all  that  could  be  founds  and  these  quickly  also 
di&appeared,  under  loss  and  expence. 

Such  continued  reverses,  in  conjunction  with  a  mysterious  and  unac* 
conntable  lulimacy  that  appeared  to  subsist  between  the  party  who  had 
charge  of  the  bank  resources  aod  one  of  the  invariably  fortunate  players, 
awakened  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  duped  that  all  was  not  right. 
He  had  discovered  thai  the  latter  had  made  the  formers  present  of  the 
horse  which  be  sported  about  town ;  and  that  he  had  also  accommo- 
thiled  him  at  one  time  with  a  hundred,  and  at  other  limes  with  similar 
feunis ;  favours  that  were  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  parties.  He  had  received  hints,  also,  as  to  the  former  real 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  as  to  the  notorious  character  of  one, 
tliat  led  him  to  invej»trgate  the  whole  alfair  to  its  original  source  of 
imposition  ;  and  having  done  so,  and  fully  acquainted  himself  with  llie 
entire  fraudulent  conspiracy,  he  determined  to  relieve  his  conscience  at 
the  total  sacrifice  of  his  five  thousand  pounds,  and  free  himself,  also, 
from  the  connection.  A  dissolution  of  partnership,  therefore,  appear^ 
ed  in  the  Gazette,  and  he  retired  ;  the  other  parties  continuing  the  esta- 
blish nient  as  far  as  t!iey  could  do  so  without  capital,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  another  simpleton  by  the  same  plausible  method  of  advertise- 
ment* They  now,  also,  began  lo  collect  in  a  few  claims,  and  to  strug- 
gle in  every  way  against  the  threatened  dissolution  ;  but  rent  tnd 
taxes  had  got  into  arrear,  and  debts  had  acciinmlated.  The  resources 
of  the  other  victim  had  also  been  drawn  nearly  dry.  Executions  fol- 
lowed executions,  and  all  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  despair  ;  but  ^uU 
the  houi^e  assumed  its  usual  brilliant  appearance  at  night.  NumcTons 
chandeliers  were  seen  from  without  brilliantlv  illuminating  the  elegant 
itjiartmeuts  within.  Still  stood  the  liveried  Iact|ueyB  in  the  haU|  and 
still  congregated  about  certain  gentlemen  touts  or  bonnets,  ready  to  go 
to  w^ork  unA^iT  famnrable  onportunk^* 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr,  H ,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  \ 

his  appearance  one  evening,  fresh  from  his  vinous  potations,  and  i 
this  pauper  remnant  of  bank  proprietorship  commenced  play.     Po^ 
tune,  as  may  be  expected,  did  not  favour  him  ;  his  vision  was  insnifi* 
cieDtly  clear,  under  the  fumes  of  wine,  to  watch  the  reJiults  of  the  dice  - 
under  the  operations  of  the  other  gettilemen  at  the  table  ;  and  he  lost 
between  sia:  and  seven  thousand  pounds,— in  payment  of  which  lie  ^ 
immediately  pressed  for  his  acceptances  on  the  spot.     Btll-stampiy  i 
ways  at  hand,  were  forthwith  produced.     Two  bills  were  dmiro 
sums  of  2500/.  each,  and  they  duly  received  the  name  which 
give  them  value  and  currency. 
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This  fcudden  accession  ofiipparerit  furtune  gave  new  in^fios  and  vigfujr 
to  the  expiring  energies  of  the  party.  The  managing  sc3im[>,  being  the 
diBWer  uf  the  oills.  Kept  possession  of  them,  and  made  unceasing  elf^irt 
to  get  them  cashed  ;  but  their  large  amouiitj  and  the  known  character 
of  their  holder,  gave  no  confidence* 

In  the  mean  time  the  loser  had  got  scent  and  recollection  of  certatii 
suspicious  fects  attending  the  loss  of  this  large  sum  of  motmy,  and, 
communicating  with  his  solicitoni  on  the  subject,  an  inimediitte  a  impli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  prohibit 
the  negotiation  of  the  bills*  The  injunction  was  obtained,  prompt  and 
speedy  measures  were  taken  to  give  circulation  to  the  proceedings 
and  notice  thereof  was  sent  to  evury  capital  in  Europe.  The  efforts  uf 
the  party  to  get  the  bills  cashed  were,  nevertheless,  unrelnxed.  The 
holder,  to  free  himself  from  being  taken  in  contempt,  took  himself  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  met  with  a  party  to  aid  him  in  his  views.  But 
here  he  was  thwarted,  and  after  employing  all  agency  and  means  to 
f^t  rid  of  the  bills  for  half  their  amount.  His  last  attempt  was  at 
Brutaelsi  where  he  was  again  concocting  a  scheme  to  circulate  the 
bilJs  ;  but  the  same  vigilance  that  had  watched  and  defeated  his  move- 
ments at  Boulogne  as  successfully  checked  them  here ;  and  tired  out, 
mad  wanting  money,  he  abandoned  in  despair  all  further  attem]it,  save 
ihat  of  otTering  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  solicitors  of  the  defmuded 
Pfttty  U|>ou  a  very  tritHug  consideration,  which,  to  avoid  furtlier 
troublet  was  acceded  to. 

The  establishment  in  Piccadilly,  unable  to  hold  out  longer  against 
ibtf  host  of  executions,  submitted  to  its  fate,  and  all  came  to  the  ham- 
ii»er.  The  speculation  had  worked  the  complete  ruin  of  the  lawycr- 
pn*prietor,  who,  like  the  provincial  victim,  had  been  regularly  plun- 
dered.  The  lawyer  subsequently  became  insolvent,  ttsik  the  beneiit  of 
tbe  act,  by  a  benefit  conferred  on  himself  of  ten  montlis'  imprisonment 
ID  0orer  gaol,  for  having  misappropriated  trust-money,  The  trades- 
man was  reserved  for  further  persecution  by  the  creditors  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who,  prompted  by  the  .scoundrel  who  had  bueu  instrumental 
to  the  ruin  of  the  man,  pursued  him  by  legal  process,  until,  to  avoid 
tbe  disgrace  of  tbe  connection,  he  had  paid  every  shilling  he  could 
faominaiid. 

Xl»e  only  person  who  benefitted  by  the  dissolution  and  break  up  of 
Uie  club  was  the  vagabond  nmnager  himself,  who  having  possessed 
Iiimself  of  all  the  drafts,  bills,  and  securities  given  for  money  lost, 
tbese  he  held  fast,  and  continued  tt^  live  on  theii  collection  and  pro- 
1«  for  some  tivo  or  three  years.  Latterly  such  resources  became 
eas^)*  of  cimmiand.  Gentlemen  had  received  information  of  no 
tight  in  the  applicant  to  receive  the  debts,  and  that  sucli  moneys,  ir 
Oollt:'Ct«*d,  should  be  appropriated  to  creditors.  The  hard ih nod  of  tlie 
fellow,  however,  U*d  him  still  to  persist  in  demand,  and  he  even  had 
the  temerity  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  ;  and  when  this  did  not 
^mcoited,  to  threaten  to  phicard  the  noblemaen  ami  gentlemen  refusing 
ta  |>ay  ;  a  threat  which  it  is  somewhat  surprising  did  not  Kubject  him 
to  the  summary  process  of  a  broken  neck  by  one  or  other  of  the  in* 
t&alted  parties.  lie  has  now,  however,  seen  the  full  length  of  his 
%«tber>  and  fallen  again  to  his  original  state  of  shoeless  poverty. 

The  above  correct  statement  is  a  fair  example  of  occasional  success 
of  imposition,  and  will  exhibit  to  what  absiurd  and  duugeruus  extreme 
ereduiity,  led  on  by  avarice,  may  ppi>ceed. 
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BY    ALFEED    CHOWQtJILL* 

For  tea  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  reside  in  a  rcry  se- 
cluded part  of  the  country ♦  where  nature  is  in  perfect  repo«e,  where 
the  umbrageous  woods  are  vast  and  long,  and  the  simple  white- 
washed cottages  bat  seldom  intervene.  The  whole  district  is  in  the 
very  beat  state  of  simplicity,  and  is  most  interesting-  in  the  preserve* 
tion  of  its  outward  features,  which,  even  in  these  thrifty  days  of  uti- 
lity and  railway  mutilation,  present  the  attire  and  resemblance  of 
earlier  centuries.  There  is  a  shy  respectability  about  the  half-lim- 
bered granges  and  dove-cotes,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  beautiful  by- 
places  ;  and  many  of  the  former  derive  considerable  honour  from  the 
affectionate  attendance  of  a  familt/  ghost,  of  respectful  behaviour  to 
the  tenantry,  and  of  infinite  service  to  strangers  and  holiday  visitors, 
who  thereby  are  wewned  from  the  ways  of  negligence,  intemperance, 
recklessness,  and  infidelity,  to  the  better  performance  of  their  aeveral 
Christian  duties.  The  primitive  high  roads  and  the  picturesque  lanes 
are  ornamente<l  with  the  rude  stone  cross  and  the  sainted  fountain 
of  the  middle  a^jes  ;  and  upon  a  stony  promontory,  which  overhang* 
a  sleepy  pool  near  to  the  vicarage,  there  survives  the  stump  of  an  in* 
valuable  gibbet*  which  is  the  faithful  text  or  stem  of  wise  admoni- 
tions to  the  small  sun-burnt  juveniles  of  the  rustic  tenements,  so  few 
and  so  far  between.  You  have  but  narrow  glimp&es  of  the  world 
without,  A  market- cart  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  antl  a  coach 
once  a  fortnight,  which  does  not  tempt  the  way  more  frequently 
owing  to  its  crippled  structure,  are  quite  sufficient  to  connect  the 
villagers  with  the  city»  some  nine  miles  distant.  An  ambitious  or 
reckless  man  might  trouble  himself  to  mount  an  embankment,  iind 
peep  through  the  openings  of  the  forest-trees  ;  but  he  would  see  few 
spires,  or  halls,  or  clustered  habitations.  In  vain  would  he  peer 
about  for  the  hunting-lodge,  or  the  turret,  or  the  glistening  thread 
of  a  distant  stream.  He  would  see  level  pastures,  alternating  with  a 
perplexing  variation  of  woods  and  plantations,  and  a  gradation  of 
uplands  crested  with  verdure,  without  one  bald  ami  chalky  emi- 
nence, or  one  scarred,  dismantled  waste ;  and  so  on  to  the  solemn 
hills,  which  form  the  shadow  y  boundary  of  the  faint  horizon.  My 
intimate  friends  are  the  obliging  country  folk,  who  so  readily  re- 
spond to  civilities,  and  appreciate  a  fiourish  of  goofl  humour  and 
vivacity*  But  my  best  of  all  frieutl**  is  a  veritable  old  English 
squire,  who  makes  himself  a  man  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  word,  with 
his  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  who  rides  to  Quarter  Seaaions  in  hi* 
father's  yellow*  carriage,  drawn  l?y  his  father's  darling  horses,  who 
are  never  hurried  in  their  infirmity,  only  in  rainy  weather  (for  their  * 
own  sakes) ;  and  whose  benevolent  lady  and  comely  daughter^, 
Grace  and  Arabella,  leach  the  poor  children  their  letters,  and  visits 
the  invalids  and  the  broken-duwn  labourers,  and  make  a  suf>erioi 
caudle  for  the  lying-in  women,  who  are  nevtr  better  nursed  tharr3 
under  their  Squire's  own  direction.  The  ladies  were  then  in  towi 
with  their  kin>man  the  Captain,  w  ho  has  an  estate  in  Cornwall. 

I  love  the  Squire,  he  is  so  wise,  ?o  generous,  and  so  pure  and  con 
sistent;  and  he  loves  me,  because  I  am  a  chatty  old  fellow,  fond 
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antiquities^  and  cnrioua  books,  antl  mild  tobacco,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  be  is  as  choice  a$  of  iUe  '*  Mortimer  alliance,'*  denoted  by  the 
herfili]  in  his  proud  armorial  bearings.  He  is  a  proficient  in  chesa 
and  backgammon,  and  loves  to  ait  with  me  in  a  cool  closet,  lighted 
by  a  western  casement,  over  a  supplementary  jug  of  claret^  so  that 
the  setting  6un  may  6nd  us  pale  and  ihouglutul,  tm  silent  as  an  old 
suit  of  armour,  and  intensely  busied  with  the  future  destiny  of 
bi^^hops,  and  knights,  and  alUimportant  queens. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  autumn  time»  the  continual  falling  of  rain 
prevented  us  meeting  so  frequently  together,  and  I  was  as  dull  as 
any  criminal  in  Christendom ;  but  with  the  first  fine  day  I  rambled 
away  to  the  Hall.  Gaily  I  turned  the  key  of  my  closet  upon  books, 
and  pedigrees,  and  scrolls  of  parchment,  and  rectified  the  stray  curls 
of  my  comfortable  wig,  and  balanced  my  military  cane  with  the  hi- 
larity of  a  «fch(X>lboy,  as  I  trudged  off  through  the  lanes  and  orchards, 
with  my  favourite  spaniel  Dick,  frolicking  like  a  merry  Andrew, 
clone  to  my  heels. 

The  sunshine  glanced  through  the  wrinkled  branches  of  the  trees, 
laden  with  fruity  store  ;  the  linnets  and  other  small  birds  flew  hastily 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  traversed  the  orchard  roiuul  with  sportive 
rapidity  ;  old  rabbits,  full  of  experience  and  stratagem,  combed  iheir 
whiskers  amongst  the  nettles  and  hemlock,  which  out  topped  the 
venerable  lichen-covered  palings  of  the  irregular  inclosure.  We 
pasaed  the  dilapidated  kennel  near  to  the  brook,  which  glided 
through  the  ashen  coppices.  The  walls  were  garniahed  with  the 
skeletons  of  birds  and  small  vermin,  and  the  parchment  remains  of 
stoats  and  rats,  and  owls  and  kites,  and  hawks  and  Jays,  hung  as 
memorials  of  the  pitiful  criminals  who  had  fallen  before  the  sparrow- 
«hot  of  Justice. 

Hey  J  over  the  gateway  came  Dart  and  Tippoo,  with  arched  and 
midrlong  leap,  like  arrows  that  are  sent  against  the  changeful  wind, 
;uid  by  those  two  fierce  greyhounds  we  knew  the  Squire  was  early 
to  be  found  ;  and  soon  w^e  saw  his  spectacled  face  peering  from  the 
Mudy  window,  in  an  upper  story  of  the  mansion,  and  read  at  the 
distance  his  amiable  and  smiling  welcome.  We  soon  shook  hands 
liearllly  together,  and  enjoyed  a  frugal  dinner  with  our  wonted  glee 
and  appetite, 

A»  is  customary  with  antiquaries,  long  before  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, the  board  upheld  a  medley  of  my  friend's  recent  purchases: 
R%Hg*mimeif,  Dntidical  knivi's,  Jpostle'Spoons,  and  volumes  of  chro- 
Dtcle  and  curious  dissertation,  in  oak,  or  illuminated  vellum.  An 
amber  rosary  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  blushing  decanter,  a  MS, 
poem  of  an  unknown  author  saturated  its  frontispiece  in  the  gravy 
of  a  rump-ateak  (probably  with  the  writer's  own  avidity),  the  carv- 
ing;-knife  took  for  a  companion  a  jasper-hilted  poniard,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  gildeil  tankard  was  concerned  at  the  insidious  pro- 
pinquity of  a  Romish  Thurible.  Nicholas,  the  butler,  who,  with  his 
grey  whiskers  and  mealy  tace,  always  looks  as  if  he  had  been  dredged 
nvith  all  the  pounce- boxes  in  the  City  banking-houses,  could  scarce 
suppress  a  smile  as  the  value  of  each  rarity  was  mentioned  ;  for 
verily,  poor  ignoramus,  he  would  rather  have  been  possessed  of  a 
^^cmkI  Sheffield  **  whittle,"  or  **  The  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  fvith  the pri- 
miitvi:  woodctiis, — a  book  he  hankered  after  with  all  his  soul^  and 
which  I  lately  presented  to  him. 
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You  never  see  a  change  of  domestics  In  the  Squire'*  peftccftblc  ei- 
tabliiihment.  The  parlour  maid,  who  frequently  answers  to  the  pa- 
ternal appellation  of  '*  childl"  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  haa  lived 
eight-and-twenty  at  the  Hull ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  who  would  not 
exchange  their  places  for  the  varlets  in  purple  who  ride  behind  the 
coach  of  a  Church  dignitary  ;  and  not  l(»ng  ago  Lucy,  the  house- 
keeper's daughter^  went  itito  hysterical  fits,  because  she  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Squire  to  the  service  of  a  particular  friend.  The  old 
house,  the  oltl  furniture,  and  the  ohU fashioned  servants,  belong  to 
each  otlier ;  and  you  might  as  well  expect  to  find  a  tortoise  quarrel- 
ing  with  the  shell  upon  its  shoulders,  as  to  expect  they  would  exist 
in  a  state  of  utter  separation.  It  is  a  grief  to  the  tender  master  that 
"  Poor  Dick,"  the  gardener,  is  so  forlorn  and  crazy.  He  was  bom 
upon  the  adjoining  land,  and  has  lived  at  the  Hall  more  than  three- 
score years  and  five.  First  he  was  in  the  scullery^  then  in  the  stable; 
but  he  loved  the  garden  best,  and  so  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
choice  of  labour.  He  is  incoherent  now  with  the  debility  of  age,  and 
wanders  amongst  the  walnut-trees,  near  to  the  scene  of  former  avo- 
cations. He  has  a  tame  hedgehog  and  a  tame  jackdaw,  and  many 
birds  in  wicker  cages,  which  he  lias  made  for  them,  and  he  is  always 
going  to  sleep  with  them  upon  his  knees.  The  Squire  does  not  love 
to  meet  him  often  ;  for  he  is  so  full  of  melancholy,  and  mistakes  kirn 
for  his  father,  who  has  been  dead  and  gone  full  twenty  years^  and 
discourses  with  him  about  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages,  in 
keeping  with  such  a  singular  delusion. 

All  the  domentics  are  very  attentive  to  me,  because  I  give  pleasure 
to  the  family,  and  read  the  evening  prayers  with  a  slow  and  sonorous 
delivery,  which  keeps  them  from  falling  to  sleep,  which  is  sure  to 
give  scandal,  and  occasion  a  rebuke  from  Miss  Arabella,  who  ts 
rather  addicted  to  theology  ;  the  odds  of  Miss  Grace,  who  cultivates 
botanical  science,  and  is  *'  quite  an  angel"  to  old  Richard  the  gar- 
dener, who  bothers  her  accortlingly. 

The  Squire  and  myself  did  not  permit  time  to  hang  heavy  upon  our 
hands,  or  to  be  the  **  parent  of  a  wrinkle,"  on  that  particular  occa^ 
sum.  Our  chess  and  claret  went  off  in  usual  mode^  because  the  boft 
was  triumphant.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  trill  of  mt- 
tic  music  echoed  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  a  clinking  and  drum- 
ming was  heard  as  if  from  the  kitchen  or  store-room  !  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  buxom  Dolly,  the  chajnbermaid^  at  the  request  of  Mr«, 
Merridew,  the  housekeeper,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cloMt, 
where  we  debated  the  rules  of  our  game,  to  say  '*The  gipsj  foiki 
were  come  down  to  the  hall  from  the  camp  in  the  *  Long  lanes/  mnd 
the  servants  would  be  very  thankful  to  obtain  perniiftsion  for  a 
dance.'* 

The  permission  was  granted  without  hesitation,  so  that  Dolly 
nearly  broke  her  neck  down  the  polis^hed  stairs,  in  the  exuberance 
of  her  glee,  which  already  electrified  her  limbs  with  a  fidgetty  |ire- 
sentiment  of  **  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley/'  Half-an-hour  afterwardi 
we  went  to  see  the  sport,  and  received  such  inspiration  from  the 
violin  and  tambourine  of  the  swarthy  minstrels,  and  the  happy  facfi 
of  all  around,  that  the  Squire  kicked  off  his  boots,  and  called  lustily 
for  his  morocco  pumps  with  the  silver  buckles  !  for  he  waa  as  fond 
of  a  dance  as  a  maid  at  a  wedding.  I  never  knew  the  dmy  I  was  mot 
a  boy,  and  I  CAtrefuUy   imitated  his  vagaries.     The  Squire  poUt( 
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iianded  Mrs.  IMerridew  to  the  top  of  a  country  dance,  and  I  pressed 
the  warm  hands  of  Dolly  in  the  second  couple,  and  then  we  gave 
hands  rouudj  and  tripped  the  length  of  the  tiled  floor,  and  flung 
kisses  at  the  end  of  it^  and  turned  gracefully  at  corners,  till  the  gip- 
sies showed  their  white  teeth  in  approbation  of  our  agility^  and  Old 
Rjcfiard  the  gardener,  accompanied  by  the  screams  of  a  vociferous 
starling,  cried  "  Wonderful/ — wonderfuU  Ii*s  enough  io  turn  greu 
hairs  into  strings  of  gold  again  /  ** 

I  can't  tell  when  1  was  so  happy,  or  when  I  ever  experienced  such 
Batterings  and  palpitations  both  in  my  two  sides  and  in  the  calves  of 
my  legs,  as  after  that  memorable  exertion,  I  rememl>er  1  was  the 
first  to  propose  rest,  and  we  retired  to  our  chambers  that  evening 
•OOQ  afker  the  sun  was  down^  for  I  intended  to  ride  early  in  the 
moming  with  the  Squire  to  see  some  fossil  wood  which  had  been 
discovered  at  a  few  miles  distance.  My  bed  was  always  prepared  in 
a  narrow  room  opening  at  once  into  a  capacious  study.  It  was  a 
dark,  wainscotted  room,  that  same  study,  with  bookshelves,  and  ca- 
bioeU,  and  armour,  and  the  most  rare  of  the  ancient  furnitures  be- 
longing to  the  family.  There  were  but  four  paintings  in  oil  sus- 
pended upon  the  walls ;  these  represented  two  very  pluin  old  people 
of  the  ancestry,  a  male  and  female ;  **  baron  and  femme"  of  the  time 
of  the  Elizabethan  glory ;  and  two  youthful  forms,  a  belle  and 
beau,  of  the  last  century.  Cabinets  and  time-pieces,  rapiers,  broad- 
swords, wassail  bowls,  and  queer  garments  of  cavalier  and  puritan, 
bedecked  the  shining  pannels ;  and  to  these  might  be  added  Vene- 
tian mirror Sj  tablets  of  mosaic,  and  the  crisping  irons,  and  the  golden 
crinclures  which  were  once  warm  with  the  touch  of  Etrurian  dames, 
in  the  brief  hour  of  their  fever  cif  pride  and  in  the  best  bloom  of  their 
existence.  The  wood  fire  which  burnt  upon  the  level  hearth — the 
€*ouch,  with  its  luxurious  pillows,  wheeled  before  the  fantastic  fire- 
place— the  inviting  lamp,  and  the  brighter  moon,  clear  and  round  in 
the  chilling  east,  allured  to  meditation ;  and  thus  renouncing  the 
aure  repose  of  the  near  chamber,  I  flung  myself  down  to  enter  upon 
41  ri^d  scrutiny  of  myself,  of  everything  around  me,  and  of  the  ima- 
^nary  beings  who  flourished  in  that  secluded  mansion,  and  trod  the 
lioars^  and  bore  the  instruments  of  luxury  and  war,  when  the  time  that 
it  departed  for  everj  was  a  draught  of  life  to  some  who  now  sigh 
over  misspent  h  jurs  in  the  shadowy  prisons  of  a  world  beyond  the 
^rave.  I  thought,  and  again  1  thought^  until,  like  a  crowd  in  some 
CQoalricted  avenue^  a  reflection  of  the  preceding  idea  intruded  upon 
the  more  recent  one^  and  then  I  surrendered  myself  to  confusion 
mnd  reverie^  and  should  have  slept  but  that 

THE  SMALL  SWORD, 

A  voiCK»  lisping  and  efleminate,  broke  upon  my  eai.  I  cast  my 
^yes  around,  to  see  from  whence  it  proceeded,  when  my  attention 
Ufa*  attracted  by  a  slight  fluttering  motion  of  the  sword-knot  at- 
tached to  the  hilt  of  a  small  sword,  which  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
old  mirroretl  chimney-piece :  1  soon  found  that  the  voice  was  ownetl 
l*y  this  piece  of  tarnished  gentilitv*  Its  whole  appearance  was  de- 
cidedly that  of  a  fadetl  beau  of  the  preceding  century.  Its  silver 
Uik  and  knot  were  sobered  down  into  the  grey  of  age,  and  the  once 
Unsullied  whiteness  of  tlie  scabbard  was  lost,  past  redemption^  the 
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extreme  end  of  which  had  long  since  departed,  leaving 
blade  very  much  in  the  state  of  a  gentleman  with  his  toes  out  of  hia 
hoots;  yet;  notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  there  was  something  ^ 
la  mode  about  the  appearance  of  its  thin  genteel  figure  and  faded 
briniancy,  and  I  listened  with  some  curiosity  to  know  what  this  par* 
lour  hero  could  advance  to  interest  my  attention.  After  some  few 
more  little  affected  flutterings,  it  commenced  the  following:— 

"  My  honest  triend,^if  he  will  permit  roe  to  caII  him  so, — the  re- 
spectable broads wordj  who  promised  last  evening  to  favour  us  with 
the  little  reminiscences  of  his  butchering,  has  politely  given  me  the 
pan  although,  I  believe,  belonging  to  our  family,  I  assure  you  he  u 
a  very  distant  relation,  a  kind  of  ninety-ninth  cousin,  and  waa  bora 
in  those  times  when  breeding  and  gentility  were  very  little  thought 
of.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  mixed  only  with  the  very  best  society, 
where  vulgar  vices  were  entirely  unknown;  and  if  any  little  pecca* 
dilloes  did  creep  in  amongst  us,  they  were  of  that  delightful  sort, 
and  cotiiinitted  by  such  delightful  people,  in  such  a  delightful  man* 
ner^  that  it  became  impossible  to  look  upon  thetn  in  any  other  light 
than  amiable  weaknesses,  or  the  effervescence  of  too  high  a  blood ; 
so  that  you  see  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attract  your  attention 
by  recalling  undistinguishing  meiecs  or  brute*force  battles,  but  in 
their  stead  I  will  emienvour  to  picture  scenes  of  bygone  halcyon 
days,  when  beauty  was  adored  by  men  of  spirit,  who^  of  course^ 
called  me  in  to  decide  points  of  etiquette  with  ray  remarkably  happ- 
ened poliijlied  one;  and  I  assure  you,  such  was  my  tact,  that  it  waa 
mostly  final.  And  much  noble  blood  has  dulled  its  crimson  upon 
the  cold  polish  of  my  blade.  I  pride  myself  particularly  on  my  not 
having  ever  interfered  in  vulgar  affairs,  or  drawn  the  bnck*duiit* 
coloured  puddle  from  the  veins  of  the  canaiUe* 

"  Who  was  ray  original  maker  I  really  do  not  pretend  to  know,  or 
how  long  1  remained  in  the  chrysalis  or  rough  state;  for  my  exist- 
ence a]>peurs  to  have  commenced  only  when  I  became  highly  po- 
lished, and  received  the  power  of  reflectiiin.  My  first  feeling  cer- 
tainly was  that  of  a  little  excusable  anxiety  as  to  what  sort  of  handle 
I  should  be  joined  to.  I  assure  you  this  is  a  most  seriouj»  considera- 
tion ;  for,  like  matrimony,  it  is  for  life,  and  decides  your  future 
standing  in  society.  What,  then,  was  my  delight,  when  1  saw  my 
future  partner  for  the  first  time,  the  very  pink  of  brilliance  and  ele- 
gance. My  owner  was  polite  enough  to  say  (although  a  mere  trader, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten — it  is  not  fashionable  to  remember  any 
one  who  has  made  you)  that  my  temper  was  so  good,  that  I  wai 
worthy  of  the  utmost  expense  in  my  outfit.  But  the  best  of  tem- 
pers are  spoiled  at\er  a  few  years'  ruffling  with  the  world  and  it* 
necessary  crosses.  The  finishing- stroke  was  put  to  mine  by  tJ 
worse  than  brute  of  a  drunken  fox-hunter  who  slept  here  %om^ 
months  back  —  I  blush  even  to  recall  it  to  your  memories  — 
swinish  beast  actually  drew  me  forcibly  from  my  scabbard 
poked  the  fire  with  me!  A  sudden  heat  of  shame  rushed  thraugl 
my  frame — 1  could  have  murdered  him — a  brute  !  lie  would  hav^^ 
known  better  had  he  been  born  in  the  age  of  swords.  The  prcsefi^ 
degenerate  race  murder  each  other  with  policy,  pen,  parchment, 
peace  ;  they  draw  upon  the  nine  parts  of  speecli  instead  uf  tll< 
trusty  steel,  and  die  ingloriously.     But  to  myself. 

'*  No  sooner  was  I  perniauently  joined  to  my  future  hiiodle 
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I  wsfl  ourefuUjr  placed  in  a  g^wsm  cms,  md  exposed  far  tale.  How 
did  my  besrt  pftYpiute  &s  I  thouglit  of  mr  ffttare  rise  in  life !  1  felt 
Tftther  bttshful,  I  confess,  st  the  zwkwmrdnem  of  my  ntvatloo ;  bvt  I 
soon  got  recondled  to  it,  for  in  high  lif^  ererrtliiii^  »  to  be  boitght 
tod  sold  ;  but,  aAer  all,  it  is  onlj  the  rewarcf  of  oienL  I  glittered 
OD  for  a  few  days,  when  a  purchaser  appeared^  id  the  character  of  a 
nobleman  of  high  and  aristocratic  demeanour.  He  lirew  roe  from 
IDT  scabbard,  and  looked  upon  rnj  face.  I  think  I  da^aled  him.  He 
Hied  my  temper  in  various  ways,  but  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  I 
jidded  with  all  the  grace  of  a  young  coquette,  beoding  and  tannng 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  beauty.  He  parrbawtl  warn,  cud  I  co- 
tered  the  world. 

"  My  first  appearance  in  public  with  my  fiiend  occarred  on  the 
tvening  of  my  purchase.  Amidst  constellatiom  of  gold^  diamoiKb, 
md  seas  of  tossing  feathers  did  I  make  my  dMai  ;  ioA  f  can  aaaiare 
;ou  even  now.  when  you  can  have  but  a  fdnt  idea  of  what  I  waa« 
that  I  was  not  the  1ea«t  brilliant.  I  threw  back  my  sdvilSlatloiig 
with  interest  to  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkled  with  favour  lowartb 
tne  and  my  bearer.  I  soon  found  myaelf  placed  by  the  side  of  m 
lovely  fair  Knglish  girl,  to  whom  my  friend  paid  the  most  partienlar 
attention.  Though  new  to  the  world,  I  participated  in  the  tlmll, 
and  exulted  in  the  glowing  eloquence  of  my  master,  as  be  po^ired 
fiery  words  of  love  into  the  ear  of  the  willing  beaoty ;  their  hands 
joined  with  warm  and  clinging  pressure  clo^e  to  my  hilt,  but  by 
their  whispers  I  found  myself  the  confidant  of  guilt 

^  I  was  stainless  myself  at  that  time^  therefore  might,  from  my 
Want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  be  excused  for  a  passing  feefing  of 
regret,  that  one  so  fair,  with  another's  honour  in  her  palm^  shoald 
Uttil  so  lightly  with  the  trust.  Their  further  conversation  soon  in- 
formed me  that  her  husband's  best  friend  had  proved  his  worst 
^nemy.  The  giddy  whirl  went  on,  and  the  scene  tA  enchantment 
^ndcxL  My  master's  footsteps  turned  from  his  bome>  and  he  wended 
Ilia  way  through  moonlit  woods  and  noble  avenues,  where  he  lay  in 
^nbush  for  some  time,  *  This,  then,  must  be/  thought  I,  *  the  borne 
of  bis  fair  enchantress.'  I  was  not  mistaken.  Some  signal  from  the 
limiae  caused  him  to  creep  towards  it  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
eopse«  But  ah  \  I  was  torn  with  lightning  haste  from  my  scabbard ; 
A>r  there  stood  a  dark  and  angry  man  in  the  path  of  the  seducer. 
I^or  the  first  time  I  felt  the  stirring  contact  of  a  brother  steel  glide 
clown  TS%y  poli&he<l  side.  In  an  instant  my  blood-seeking  nature 
burst  from  its  germ,  and  I  longed  to  take  my  firijit  degree, 

*•  These  two  young  noble- loo  king  men  glared  at  each  other  in  the 
broad  moonlight,  which  played  like  electric  fire  down  their  rival 
blades.  I  knew  full  well  that  the  death  of  one  alone  must  be  the 
end  of  such  a  cause  and  such  a  meeting,  ^o  words,  but  a  deadly 
clrawinp:  of  the  breath  between  the  teeth,  denoted  their  determi na- 
tion. The  grass  fell  beneath  their  rapidly-moving  feet,  9J\6.  their 
%worda  became  as  two  meteors.  At  one  rapid  thrust  oK  my  master  I 
fleahed  myself^  by  burying  my  blatle  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of 
ti>a  injured  husband  ;  my  steel  struck  his  bosom,  and  he  fell  slowly 
to  the  earth  like  the  fall  of  a  noble  oak,  and  lay  a  fitark  corpse  upon 
tbe  velvet  turf  of  his  own  threshold.  Tlie  wind  moaned  through 
the  trees,  as  if  nature  sighed  to  find  her  pure  bosom  stained  by  trre 
youog  crimson  blood.     My  master's  band  grew  cold  as  he  grasped 
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me  for  support,  and  the  red  drops  fell  from  my  polished  sides  upon 
the  wild  flowers  at  his  feeL  He  rushed  from  the  spot,  and  sought 
his  home.  He  unbuckled  me  hastily  from  his  side,  and  threw  me 
from  him  with  a  shudders-remorse,  perhaps.  I  really  pitied  him^ 
But  what  eould  I  do? — I  was  made  to  do  it  The  ingratitude  of  the 
world  is  proverbial.  JVIy  master  loathed  the  sight  of  rae,  although 
the  preserver  of  his  life ;  but  there  was  an  in^vard  satisfaction  I  had 
done  my  duty,  if  he  had  forgotten  his.  Wc  never,  therefore,  met 
again,  I  did  not  regret  it ;  for  he  was  a  pitiful  fellow,  to  start  from 
the  course  merely  for  a  little  blood.  I  had  better  luck  next  time  ; 
for  I  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  spirit,  who 
shewed  his  teeth  from  under  his  deep  moustache  with  delight  and 
approval,  as  he  observed  upon  withdrawing  me  from  my  scabbard 
some  remains  of  blood  upon  my  face.  Gad!  I  was  soon  up  to  the 
hilt  in  business;  for  my  new  possessor  was  one  of  those  irate 
men  who  keep  a  diary  with  nothing  but  red-letter  days  in  blood, 
and  really  throw  money  away  when  they  go  to  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing a  sheath  to  their  swords.  Such  was  his  love  of  pinking,  that  tf 
he  hadn't  a  decent  quarrel  of  his  own— which  he  was  seldom  witli- 
out^ — he  would  borrow  one  of  a  friend,  and  fight  another  man'i 
quarrel  merely  to  keep  me  in  practice.  Such  w^as  his  love  for  me 
that  he  took  more  pains  with  my  appearance  and  education  than  he 
did  with  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  has  drawn  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
brawl  and  clashing  of  many  swords.  Hey  presto  !  the  room  would  be 
cleared  in  an  instant,  as  if  1  had  carried  a  second  plague  at  my  point, 
so  well  was  my  master's  temper  and  mine  known.  Ah  !  he  is  lb 
only  man  I  ever  felt  a  thorough  love  and  esteem  for  !  but  he  passeil! 
away  one  unlucky  night,  I  was  too  confident,  and  became  care1esa» 
or  he  had  imbibed — which  was  often  the  case — too  much  sack — but  I 
won't  positively  say — he  was,  however,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
mortal  combat  with  a  particular  friend,  who  had — or  he  had  imagined 
he  had— said  something  otfensive,  which  was  the  same  thing,  beiuL 
not  over  fastidious  about  the  cause  so  that  he  could  get  up  a  quar 
rel ;  when,  much  to  my  horror,  I  found  my  opponent's  sword  twisi 
round  me  like  a  serpent,  when  whiz  I  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  fell 
with  a  stunning  fall.  Suffice  it  to  say,  1  was  not  picked  up  imme 
diately,  but  my  master  was,  with  a  hole  through  him  big  enough 
let  out  his  pugnacious  soul,  and  I  lost  the  noblest  friend  I  ever  h^ 
the  luck  to  tall  in  with«  as  tar  as  matters  of  businesa  were  can- 
cerned. 

"  1  was  purchased  of  the  widow,  and  sent  into  a  sword  hospital  V 
recover  my  pristine  appearance,  for  late  hours  and  continual  enjoy 
ment  liad  rather  tarnished  me.     My  youth  saved  rae;  and  I 
sent  home  to  my  new  master  as  brilliant  as  ever.     Guess  my  hi 
when  I  saw  the  thigh  I  was  to  grace  not  much  thicker  than  my&elf  f 
positively  a  beau  who  left  his  honour  with  his  forefathers  and  his 
eutcheous,  and  who  never  quarreled  with  anybody  but  his  laundi 
Hang  the   wretch r    he    was  too  contemptible!  '  I   hadn't  dangli 
about  with  him  for  more  than  a  a  week  w^hen  I  got  so   exaaperal 
that  I  popped  between  his  legs,  and  pitching  his  scentedness  ove 
broke  his  soft  head  and  damaged  his  nose.     Of  course  1  got  into  dii 
grace,  and  was  forthwith  decreed  to  be  too  long  and  too  warlike  ft 


une  who  only  lived  amongst  ladies. 


My  next  engagement  I  mention  with  rather  a  feeling  of  sham^ 
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but  we  all  know  **  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house."  and  no 
famil/  is  exempt  from  some  little  stain  upon  their  escutcheon,  so 
that  I   console  myself  upon  not  standing  alone  in  the  world  in  this 
one  particular.     My  new  master  was  as  polished  and  as  cold  as  my- 
self; noble  and  exalted^  but  yet  had  in  his  dark  shifting  eye  more 
of  cunning  than  of  courage.     I  saw  plenty  of  life,  but  little  of  death 
which   had   hitherto  been  my  avocation.     His  whole  soul  seemed 
6Ued  with  a  lust  for  gold,  and  oflen  have  I  laid  drawn  upon   hit 
table,   in  the  stillness  of  night,  side  by  side  with  heaps  of  shining 
gold  which,  in  comparison  to  me,  was  an  imperial  slayer.     Yet  had 
he  another  love,  a  fair  young  girl,  fit   only  from  her  age  to  be  his 
child^  whose  parents,  dazzled  by  his  wealthy  had  promised  him  her 
hand.     She  wag  innocent  as  she  was  beautiful ;  the  playmate  and 
frteTMl  of  his  motherless  son  and  daughter  ;  and  until  the  fatal  truth 
barst  auddenly  upon  her  of  the  father's  unlooked  for  love,  did  she 
feel  how  dearly  she  loved  the  young  and  brave  son  who  would  soon 
call  her  mother.     It  is  an  oft-told  tale,  and  the  mutual  discovery  but 
natural  for  her  embarrassment^  soon  read  to  him  the  riddle  of  his 
feelings  ;  and  rash  as  ever  were  their  vows  of  living  alone  for  each 
other,  and  their  meetings  were  as  rash  as  their  resolves,  for  they 
both  knew  the  cold  and  stern  being  they  had  to  deal  with>  and  whom 
no    pity    or   consideration    could   move    from    his    purpose   when 
hid  own  selfishness  was  concerned.     They  resolved  to  fly  !     The 
Cither  heard  their  warm  whisperings,  and  unknowing  that  his  son 
waa  the  rival  to  his  happiness,  seized  my  hilt  and  lay  perdue  to  watch 
for  the  bold  destroyer  of  his  hopes.  Soon  a  cloaked  figure  crossed  the 
dark  path  ;  bitter  were  his  feelings,  but  no  courage  glowed  in  that  cold 
Heart ;  he  crept  softly  after  the  retreating  figure  with  the  steal thiness 
of  a  cat — fatal  cowardice  !     He  passed  ray  polished  blade  through  the 
liflck  of  his  unfortunate  son,  who^  falling  death- stricken,  had  but  time 
to  recognise  the  features  of  his  murderer,  and  breathe  forth  the  name 
of  Father !     Before  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  base  slayer,  the 
rtecognition  was  mutual,  and  the  terror-stricken  wretch  frantically 
tore  me  from  the  body  of  his  own  child,  merely  to  sheathe  it  in  his 
own  ;  thus  did  I  become  for  the  6r»t  time  disgraced  by  murder  and 
f  suicide. 

**  After  this  sad  afiair  I  was  for  a  considerable  time  confined  to  my 
vheathc  and  hung  in  a  dark  room  to  mourn,  with  the  inactive  furni- 
ture, the  neglect  of  the  world  and  the  gradually-collecting  dust  that 
cjininied  our  splendour;  but  one  morning  a  rush  of  many  feet,  and 
t.he  tiirowing  open  of  shutters,  proclaimed  some  great  change.  The 
^Ud  and  merry  daylight  rushed  like  a  laughing  child  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  as  if  to  peep  in  well-remembered  places  from 
^'hich  it  had  been  long  excluded.  But,  ah  me  !  I  was  ashamed  of 
tjiyself ;  my  sorry  plight,  dusty,  dirty,  and  tarnished,  shocked  me. 
X  glanced  around,  and  beheld  all  in  the  same  robes  and  festooDS  of 
ti^lect. 

**  A  far-off  inheritor  came  to  claim  the  stores  of  wealth  and  happi- 
^es9  that  had  been  so  ill-bestowed  upon  my  late  master ;  he  came 
fVoin  a  foreign  land  which  he  had  sought  early  in  life,  because  there 
luxury  and  vice  were  cheaper,  to  rush  upon  the  hoards  he  had  ever 
Icioked  upon  as  beyond  his  reach.  Foolish  wretch  !  he  thought 
^wiih  many,  that  the  power  to  buy  was  the  power  to  enjoy.  I  ioon 
1  found  myself,  under  his  critical  eye,  in  the  very  beat^that  it,  the 
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.  most  polite — society,  where  people  cru»h  each  other  wiUi 
and  invite  their  dear  friends  ai  they  buy  their  furniiure,  i 
about  as  much  love.  So  many  hwlies  U^  »tick  against  the  walla  ;  io 
many  old  frumps  to  turn  into  card-tRbles ;  so  many  gendcrooi 
highly  polished  ;  one  lady  as  a  harp  ;  one  ns  a  pianoforte  ;  and  aane 
deluded  victim  with  a  flute  to  stick  in  full  blow  at  the  side  ti  tht 
aforesaid  harp  or  piano.  In  scenes  like  these  did  my  sated  msster 
dream  away  the  hours,  and  call  it  life ;  blinded,  and  unable  to  see 
that  life  means  honour,  friendly  esteem,  love,  charity,  and  a  thousand 
other  self- rewarding  things  that  are  never  admitted  into  fa&hionabk 
parlance. 

<'  But  I  am  moralizing !  Age  will  bring  on  these  dullnesses,  there- 
fore you  must  excuse  my  gaucherie.  My  master  had  frequently 
during  his  Httie  retirements,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  daughter  of  hi« 
old  gardener,  who  brought  the  bouquets  to  deck  his  breakfait- 
tJible^  a  mere  child,  and  as  innocent  and  blooming  aa  the  flowers 
themselves.  It  was  long  ere  she  became  alarmed  at  the  advances  of 
my  master,  but  too  soon  bhe  discovered  and  avoided  him*  Thedefuat* 
to  which  he  had  been  unaccustomed  in  a  land  of  slaves,  fired  bis  d#> 
sire  with  more  fervour  than  possession  ever  could;  his  snake-hke 
eyes  glistened,  and  the  5end  entered  his  soul  and  ptocnpted  his  de- 
bauched mind  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  one  as  debased  as  himsd^  ke 
abducted  her  from  her  poor  old  father's  cottage. 

*'  Never  shall  I  forget  that  night  in  which  1  was  mixed  upmost  h^ 
nourably,  1  say  honourably,  for  reckless  as  I  have  been  I  still  have 
some  honour,  and  I  look  back  to  it  with  pleasure. 

"  Like  a  coward  he  entered  the  chamber  of  that  little  more  titan 
child,  and  pleaded  his  foul  cause  with  all  the  eloquence  af  desire. 
She  was  too  innocent  to  be  touched  hy  such  unhallowed  fire,  and 
rose  a  bold  woman  in  the  strengtli  of  her  virtue.  What  cootempt 
did  I  feel  for  my  master  as  the  words  of  pleading  and  reproach  fell 
from  her  lips  J  The  picture  of  what  he  might  have  been,  and  what 
he  was,  fell  doubly  severe  upon  his  hitherto  callous  heart ;  but,  in- 
stead of  rousing  the  proper  feeling  of  remorse  it  stirred  the  deiiian 
of  revenge^  and  prompted  him  to  trample  on  the  flower  that  would 
not  yield  its  sweetness  willingly ;  but  ere  he  could  accomplish  hii 
purpose>  frantic  with  horror,  the  small  timid  hand  of  that  young  girl 
snatched  me  from  the  si  cab  bard.  A  bright  feeling  flashed  along  my 
blade ;  the  enfeebled  debauchee  started  back,  but  not  before  I  baa 
given  him  a  slight  wound:  he  rushed  from  the  chamber,  and  she 
wiia  saved.  The  retributive  wound  he  had  received,  though  simple 
and  harmless  in  itself,  was  death  to  a  constitution  like  his:  it  laid 
him  in  a  grave,  and  left  me  again  without  an  owner. 

*'  During  the  confuaion  of  the  splendid  funeral,  I  was  thrust  int<i 
a  long,  black  bag,  of  a  musty  and  unpleasant  smell,  by  one  of  the 
deathmoriger's  men  ;  this  rather  startled  me  at  first,  as  I  knew  my 
master  was  no  wild  Indian  to  have  his  arms  buried  with  him.  But 
I  soon  came  to  a  knowledge  of  my  situation — I  was  stolen  i  Gad!  I 
was  rather  amused  to  And  that  sharp  as  I  was  I  had  met  with 
a  sharper  (excuse  the  joke) ;  I  caught  that  vile  habit,  among  otberf 
equally  bati,  in  very  good  society;  it  d<J€s  uncommonly  well  where 
you  have  nothing  to  say  yourself,  or  to  stop  other  people  from 
rational  conversauon.     I  was  rather  puzzled  at  the  gentleman  who 
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bmi^ht  me  of  the  ihief-  He  talked  with  the  measurec)  tones  oft 
parsim,  but  was  <lre«setl  like  a  mountebank  ;  yet  he  fleemed  very 
careful  of  nie,  for  he  cleaned  my  handle  himself,  and  flourished  me 
ubout  before  a  looking-glass  in  the  most  amusing  and  unaccountabte 
marmen  Ah!  ah!  practice  thought  I;  this  fellow  is  a  bully,  a 
braggadocio,  a  man  who  eats,  driiiksj  and  sleeps  upon  fighting — wel- 
come, bon  camarado  I 

"As  the  night  approached  my  master  dressed  himself  in  the  most 
magnificent  style.  An  appointment,  no  doubt- — an  adventure  of 
ctjurse  will  follow  !  But  no!  he  walked  to  a  house  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  straius  of  music,  in  the  midst  of  a  goodly  company 
equally  well  dressed  with  himself.  He  walked  up  to  one  ferocious* 
looking  gentleman  who,  first  shaking  hands  with  him,  began  to 
mutter  the  most  ferocious  threats  with  the  most  unmoved  counte- 
nance; to  all  of  which  my  master  retumefl  a  strain  of  severe  taunts 
and  sarcasm*  and  pointing  out  a  finger,  as  did  the  aforesaid  friend, 
fenced  playfully  round  the  room.  One  terrible  finger  thrust  settled 
the  business,  and  they  walked  different  ways  humming  tunes  I  I 
confess  1  was  bewildered !  But  my  astonishment  was  increased 
when  my  master  walked  into  a  saloon  opposite  to  a  large  assembly  who 
clapped  their  hands  at  his  appearance,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
stop  our  former  acquaintance  from  carrying  some  lady  off  by  force. 
He  whipped  me  from  the  scabbard  ;  strange,  they  again  talked  over, 
but  in  a  louder  tone,  the  gibberish  of  the  preceding  interview.  His 
blade  soon  crossed  my  master's.  Now  to  the  business  thought  I ;  they 
are  gladiators,  perhaps  ! — ^thrust  \ — thrust !  clash  I — clash  !  Presently 
my  master  thrust  his  sword  behind  his  opponent*s  back  [  Hang  the 
bungler!  what  is  he  about  thought  I ;  when,  to  my  perfect  bewil- 
derment, his  burly  antagonist  fell  with  a  groan  to  the  ground,  appa- 
rently dead  ;  a  deafening  burst  of  applause  came  from  the  specta- 
tors, A  new  light  broke  in  upon  me  ;  I  had  been  making  believe 
to  kill.  My  master,  contVund  him.  was  an  actor  ;  and  I,  who  had 
drawn  the  noblest  blood,  was  defiled  by  theatrical  blood,  in  the  form 
of  rose  pink  and  pump- water.  Shall  I  confess  it ;  I  felt  at  that  rao^ 
ment  that  my  sim  had  set ;  I  was  no  longer  a  sword,  I  was  a  pre^ 
tender  \  My  master,  who  called  me  a  good  prop,  misused  me  in 
various  ways  ;  first,  as  a  walking-stick  on  his  little  journeys,  and 
sometimes  as  a  knapsack  carrier ;  but,  thank  heaven  \  fif\er  some 
months  of  weariness  and  fooling,  he  pledged  me  to  a  Jew,  as  his 
benefit  had  been  a  failure, 

*'AJy  next  master  better  knew  my  value,  my  temper,  and  ray 
mountings.  Little  did  I  ever  before  appreciate  the  value  of  a  Jew's 
eye:  his  knowledge,  and  his  craft,  made  me  appear  '*  as  good  as 
new.*'  Again  my  hopes  revived,  but  vainly  ;  the  days  had  passed 
when  gentlemen  settled  their  own  little  disputes  by  the  steel  magis- 
trates at  their  sides,  and  allowed  no  thick-headed  *  Justice  Shallow  * 
to  thrust  his  plebeian  finger  in  the  pie  of  select  gentility.  Icertaiidy 
made  one  flicker,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  flash,  before  the  sun 
of  my  glory  expired.  A  stingy  sheriff  stuck  me  to  his  side^  and 
took  me  to  court ;  that  was  all  very  well,  but  he  also  rusted  me  by 
t^aking  me  out  early  upon  foggy  mornings  to  the  beastly  Iranging- 
matches,  and  confining  me  for  weeks  at  the  horrid  sessions  amidst 
its  confounded  smells  and  plebeianisms.     At  last  a  broker  bought  me 
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for  my  hilt,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking  me  up  when  out 
pre!*cnt  master,  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  hghts  of  other  tlayt, 
upon  seeing  my  early  date  bought  me  and  placed  me  in  the  present 
goodly  company.  To  all  of  you  1  would  read  a  homily,  were  we 
not  each  a  homily  to  the  other,  upon  the  vanity  of  vanities,  and  the 
perishableness  of  human  things /' 
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Thy  mother  Inds  me  weave,  my  babe,  8  lay  of  love  to  thee. 
And  tljus  I  twMne  it  o*er  tliy  brow,  titiperfect  tliotigh  it  be ; 
AfFeciioii^  e'en  tlic  strongest,  often  fiiileth  to  imparl 
Tlie  words  of  fei^ling  thot  exprcsa  the  language  of  the  lieart  I 

Them  art,  in  truth,  a  merry  child,  and  those  sweet  smiles  of  thine 
Are  hkr  tht*  gltfams  of  yon  bright  sun,  that  through  the  mist  doth  i^iiie, 
With  the  tear  still  dwelling  in  thine  eye,  from  some  ima^ned  w<w. 
As  when  the  storm  Biibstdes  is  seen  the  rainliow*s  haJlow'd  glow  I 

My  pretty  one  !  my  playful  one  !  it  gladden*  ine  to  trace 

The  lineaments  of  one  so  dear  upon  thy  tiny  face  ; 

And  thoughts  that  long  have  slnmherM,  that  thou  hast  wakeil,  tnycKiMf  1 

Like  bird*  escapcii  the  fowler*s  net,  are  roamiag  free  and  nild  ! 

They  lead  me  hack  to  other  days,  to  years  of  buried  joy, 
When  thy  mother  was  a  youthful  maid,  and  la  thoughtless  boy  i 
Whan  we»  like  thee,  had  one,  whose  eyes  love's  tender  vigils  kept. 
Who  closed  them  not  ujk»u  our  path,  imtil  in  death  they  slept ! 

Ileav 'n  bless  thee,  babe  f  and  keep  from  thee  the  griefs  the  iii)g*ritl|f ) 
Of  thinkinf?  on  endearing  fitrms  we  shall  not  see  again, 
Of  liearing  in  the  breast  a  void  that  i*anh  can  never  fill. 
Ami,  sorrowing  within,,  to  wear  a  brow  serenely  still ! 

I  «!annot,  seer-like,  read  thy  fate,  to  tell  thee  weal  or  wm*, 
In  mercy  hath  been  hid  from  us  what  "vails  us  not  to  know  ; 
But  if  the  prayers  affection  breathes  from  this  ptmr  mortal  shrine 
Are  wiifted  to  the  biuirne  above,  then  happiness  is  thine  ! 

And  that  1  wish  thee  far  beyond  what  rank  or  wealth  could  give. 
Surrounded  by  a  chosen  few,  in  comfort  maytt  thou  live  ; 
Unlike  the  moth  that  Butters  ruuiul  the  deatb-eoiticing  flame, 
Ob  I  turn  from  golden  dreams,  and  shun  the  cold  deceit  of  fame  i 

My  boy,  the  world  hath  many  charms  to  glitter  and  lietray, 
And  specious  friends  are  always  near  to  le»d  young  feet  asir«y  ; 
But  cling  confidingly  to  those  who  aliietcl  thine  infant  years, 
And  they  will  bear  thee  iii^thless  through  this  wildemests  of  le^n ! 

Ay,  cherish  them  !  for  I  have  tieen  a  homi4ess  one  too  long, — 

A  stranger  to  parental  cure,  to  mourn  not  love  so  sirong. 

And  often  when  oppres«*d  and  sad,  my  soul  is  dark  and  lone, 

I  tliink  of  those  who  blessM  me  once,  and  weep  that  they  are  gone  t 

Sleep  on — sleep  on,  fair  innocent  I  upon  thy  mother*s  arm  ; 
I  wduldi  not  mar  thy  slumber  now,  so  tranquil  and  so  caljD> 
Though  many  years  will  pass  away  before  that  form  I  greet* 
And  long  and  distant  is  tlie  time  ere  we  again  may  meet. 

But  days  to  come,  when  Time  will  wake  t^  thought  thine  infant  mintf, 
And  thou  wilt  pine,  perbapn  in  vain,  some  kindre<l  soul  to  find  ; 
Though  age  or  sorrow  may  have  changed  to  grey  this  yrmthlYil  he«d. 
This  heart  of  mine  will  beat  for  thee  till  ev*ry  pulie  in  dead. 
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Mary,  Coantess  Dowftcjer  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  whose  portrait  hj 
Sir  Jusbiia  Reynolds  embellishes  our  present  number,  was  born  on 
ihe  2l8t  May,  1746.  She  waa  the  only  surviving  daughter  and  young- 
est child  of  John  Monckton,  first  Viscount  Gjilxvay,  by  hi*  second  wife, 
Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Henry  Warner  Westenra,  Esq.,  (greiit-grand- 
father  of  Lord  Roismore,)  and  Eleanor,  sister  of  John  first  Viscount 
Allen.  In  April,  17^6,  she  married  Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of  Cork, 
who  died  in  Oct.,  17^8,  leaving  issue  only  by  his  first  lady. 

The  purty-giving  eccentricities  of  the  Countess  of  Cork,  formed  for 
mure  than  half  a  century  of  her  long  life,  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  her  character;  the  paramount  pleasure  of  her  age  seemed 
to  consist  in  seeking  out  people  distinguished  in  politics,  literature, 
wit,  ftnd  ^hion,  for  the  purpose  €)f  adding  lustre  to  her  entertain- 
ments. Whatever  noticeable  novelty  arose — whether  in  high  life  or 
common  life — *'all,"  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "  were  fish  that  came  to 
her  net,"  whether  of  the  sea  or  of  the  river  ;  the  highest  talented  rank, 
or  the  highest  rank  of  talent,  were  equally  prized  and  courted  by  tbig 
indefatigable  Lion-hunter*  Iiady  Cork's  recherche  dinners  and  no'irees 
by  these  means  presented  extraordinary  combi nations  of  gifted  and  dis- 
tingut«faf*d  guests,  from  Doctor  Johnson  and  JMr  Sheridan  in  her  earlier 
time,  to  George  the  Fourth,  Mr,  Canning,  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble, 
and  XK>rd  Byron  of  her  later  day.  Her  house  in  New  Burlington 
Street  was  most  tastefully  fitted  for  the  reception  of  her  illustrious 
fuevts ;  every  part  of  it  abounded  in  pretty  thingi^ — ohjels^  as  they 
are  aometimes  called,  which  her  visitors  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  touch.  Beyond  her  magnificent  drawing-rooms  appeared  a  bou- 
doir, and  beyond  it  a  long  rustic  room,  with  a  moss-covered  ^m\T, 
with  plants  and  statues ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  house  ctmsii^ted  of 
a  handsome  dining-room  and  library^  which  looked  uptm  a  small  orna- 
mented garden,  where  a  fountain  played  ;  bevond  these  were  a  couple 
of  rooms  fitted  up  like  conservatories^,  in  whicb  she  received  her  guests 
before  dinuer.  She  had  her  Jine-lady  parties,  which  she  called  pink ; 
her  blue-stocking  parties,  which  uhe  called  blue ;  and  more  frequently 
a  mi](ture  of  both.  At  the  last»  she  would  assemble  two  or  three  fine 
ladies,  two  or  three  wits  or  poets,  two  or  three  noblemen  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  of  Ctmimons,  and  one  or  two  of  her 
own  family,  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve^  at  a  round  table,  where 
each  could  see  and  talk  to  all  the  others  without  reaching  across  any 
body  ;  »o  that  the  conversation  was  general.  The  cuisine  was  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  was  the  usage  of  the  house  (as  at  Lady  Holland's,  and 
indeed  all  other  houses  where  the  entertainer  is  a  lady)  to  follow  the 
fairer  part  of  the  company,  Eifter  a  very  short  interval,  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

•*  Lady  Cork's  vivacity,"  says  Bosvvellj  "  enchanted  Dr.  Johnson,  and 

they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  immginable  ease*  A  singular  instance 

happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings 

were  very  pathetic  ;  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it,    *  I  am  sure,'  said  she, 

■    they  have  affected   me/  — '  Why/ said  Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling 

I   himwlf  about,  '  that  is  because,  dearest,  you  're  a  dunce.'  —  When  she 
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Bome  time  afti^rwards  mentioiii'd  tLis  lu  Ijim,  he  said,  with  equal  tni^ 
and  politeness,  *  Madam  1  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  certainly  should       _ 
have  said  it/  "    Poor  Bux2y'$i  indiscretion  tit  her  house,  after  having  en~ 
1  joyed  too  freely  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  hia  amende 
)  honorabltt  in  verses  which  are  hardly  good  enough  to  quote,  are  details 
I  of  an  interesting  pt-rioil. 

When  we  first  saw  Lady  Cork,  her  lionizing  mania  had  reached  l# 

]  fever  point.     At  which  time,  when  visiting  her  friends,  if  she  perceived 

|»ny  strangers,  her  first  question  was,  not  "  who,  or  what  are  they?"  but 

V*  what  can  they  do}  '*  Yet  with  all  Lady  Cork's  admitted  taste  in  tl^e 

'  selection  of  her  evening  '*  StarR/'  she  was  unacquainted  with  tliat  ♦•kill 

ftnd  delicacy  of  poliiih   requisite  iD  make  them  shine  with  full  effecf. 

'  Her  Ladyship  was  unpractised  in   the  nice  tact  and  finesse  which 

draws  forward,  imperceptibly  to  the  possessor,  the  amusive  poweraof 

I  the  gifted.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  stir  wp  the  reposing  faculties  of 

f  ier  *' Lions,**  somewhat  too  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  hackneyed  Shott* 

I  Seast,  and  by  using  the  long  pole  too  briskly,  sQmetimes  fright  the 

I  more  '^delicate   monsters," — the  more  timid  animals  into  silence,  or 

exasperate  the  more  savage  into  defiance, — ^thus,  bj  her  premature 

[Or  ill-timed  pokings  and  ticklings,  defeating  her  own  iot€at;  and  not 

f  nn frequently  some  *'  Lion-rough,"  who  otherwise  had  *'  roared  you  as 

fentiy  as  any  sucking  dove — or  ''  an*   'twere  any  Dightingule/*  whose 
umour  she  had  turned  **  the  seamy  side  without,"   would  show  his 
[  claws,  in  e^ect  saying,   "  If  you  think  that   I  come  hither  as  a  Lion  it 
were  pity  of  my  life:  no,  I  am  no  such  thing;  I   am  a  man  as  other 
men  are/* 

Poor  Lady  Cork,  it  munt  be  owned,  bad  rery  many  of  these  lion- 
I  loving  vexations.  Her  baist'ex  were  sometimes  shy  and  difficult  W 
[catch,  or  when  cuugLt  were  not  always  tame  and  tractable.  Some  had 
I  BO  dislike  to  show  themselves  at  feeding  time,  but  resolutely  refused 
I  to  rour  as  expected.  We  recollect  several  of  these  instances.  One,  oo 
[ft  dinner  occasion,  when,  from  some  culinary  mishap,  (very  rare  in  her 

[JlOUSCj) 

"The  att^ond  courte 
Came  lagging  like  a  diatunctd  lioniii,** 

tbe  cxigianle  hostess^  gladly  seizing   upon  any  opportunity  itir 
I  exercise  of  her  ruling  passion,  addressed  young  Ch — les  ^I — t — W8,l 
I  then  idol,  whom  she  was  impatient  to  show  off,  with  a  request  thai  I 
J  Would  mn\»  one  of  his  **  delightful  songs  while  the  next  course  was  beir 
prepared,**  a  course  to  which  he  decidedly  objected.*     Another  day, , 
Theodore  Hook,  who  was  very  upt  to  show  his  disgust  without  hein^ 
I  very  choice  of  the  means,  and  upon  whose   resources  Lady  C-nrk  had 
[poBsihlv  drawn  larger  drafts  thiin  he  was  prepared  to  honor,  or  he  was 
not  r  the  vein  "to  be  commanded,"  grew  moody  and  silent,  as  be  wii^ 
wont  to  be  when  he  saw  a  predetermined  attempt  to  render  him  Jm 

*  Thi»  remindi  iii  of  a  aimilAr  call  upoti  the  cotirtety  of  Mr.  LiniAn  «hortIif 
after  his  cpiH^uruncci  in  Lctndrni,  when  he  had  nuide  a  very  popidiir  Kit  in  Ki^^dinff^c 
burk'sqtie  ot  ^^  Tom  I'bumb,"  al  the  HiLvmarkei;  Theutrc.  IJining  an«  djiy  in  cH# 
city,  after  the  den^en,  Mid  before  ihe  ladies  had  left  tbo  room,  the  whole  jmrty  row, 
and  the  table  nnd  chaira,  &c,  were  all  net  back,  and  the  gUMii  I«ft  staiiding,  ia 
urder,  m  the  boat  explained,  **  t&  make  rtKim  for  >]r  liiton  to  favtmr  ths  cempmmf, 
before  the  cliildren  wctit  to  bed,  with  Lord  Grimxie^M  Dentin f  StmgJ*  A»  may 
be  tnuifciii«xi,  Litton  danced  off  a»  »ooii  u  he  was  able  from  \he  turnip  td  hla^lt- 
ii|>[M)iiited  ko^ttf  never  to  return. 
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tenr  of  the  lime,  and  he  secretly  resolved  to  escape  at  the  first  possible 
moment  when  he  could  do  so  unobserveci.  When  the  dcRsert  was 
placed,  the  latljr,  in  despair  of  her  principal  Lion's  '*  roaring  ex  fempore," 
as  she  wisthed,  turned  her  expeninents  upon  another  of  her  gifted 
^ests,  when  Thendnre  dexterously  si ip}>ed  out  of  the  room,  and  clo«iing 
the  btreet  door  after  him  uitb  a  noiseless  effort,  felt  all  the  elasticity 
i^f  a  freed  spirit  return.  The  evening  being  excessively  warm,  the 
windows  had  been  left  partially  open,  and  the  blinds  only  in  part  let 
down,  Ml  that  an  imperfect  view  of  the  party  was  discernible  from  with- 
out, from  the  well-lighted  room.  Tlieodore  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
iiJe  of  the  street,  to  observe  whether  his  disappearance  had  occasioned 
any  JFensalion,  but  the  undisturbed  position  of  the  hostess  and  the 
guests  gave  no  indication  that  he  had  been  missed,  a  result  probably 
not  quite  agreeable  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  young  pampered  pet  of 
fashion  ; — and,  piqued  at  the  bare  idea  that  **  their  sky  could  do  without 
him,'*  this  Jupiter  of  the  wits  longed  to  hurl  his*  fiercest  thunder, 
and  awaken  the  party  to  a  more  actual  sense  of  their  deprivation;  which 
he  did  in  the  following  not  very  delicate  manner. 

He  engaged  a  boy  passing  at  the  time,  by  the  promise  of  an  adequate 
bribe,  to  obey  instructions;  directing  his  attention  to  the  open  windows 
opposite^  through  which  by  a  slight  etfort  might  be  seen  the  pallid  ccmn* 
tenance  of  a  Poet,  who  iu  fact  never  had  the  air  of  un  gros  rejouiy 
and  at  this  purticular  ninment  looked  more  than  usually  (rule,  as  if 
dwelling  less  upon  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  than  the  actual  mise- 
ries of**  Human  Life,''  and  those  especially  of  the  time  presents — -the  of- 
fended god  who  had  abdicated  his  throne*  at  once  6xedupon  htm  as  the 
conductor  of  his  "brisk  lightning,"  and  his  young  coadjutor — insti- 
gated by  the  expected  reward  and  his  patron's  instructions,  proving  apt 
and  docile,  crossed  over  to  the  aforesaid  open  windows,  which  seemed 
in  fact  to  invite  external  comment,  and  wilh  the  sang  fro'td  and  hmtH" 
esse  of  an  experienced  joker,  cried  out  in  a  shrill  and  audible  voice — 

**  Jolly  S — m  R — ^g — rs,  tip  us  a  song  V* 

Thia  well-perpetrated  grassier eid  had  the  obvious  effect  of  a  stroke 
of  galvanism  upon  his  hearers,  one  of  whom  precipitately  approached 
the  windows,  and  pulled  do  wit  the  blinds,  tZie  next  minute  a  summon- 
mI  servant  elosed  the  windows  and  put  to  the  shutters. 

This  palpable  sensation  was  satisfactory  to  the  mischief-loving  wng, 
who,  after  duly  rewarding  his  young  pupil,  wiilked  away  chuckling,  and 
exulting  in  having  token  his  revenge  upon  his  exacting  hostess,  and 
wounded  ears  polite*  Notwithstanding  these,  and  many  other  like  checks 
and  drawbacks,  Lady  Curk's  parties  held  forth  divers  compensations  to 
the  oftentimes  hored  portion  of  her  visitors;  while  her  Ladyship, 
m^ll^e  her  besetting  sin,  was  moat  agreeable  and  piquanie.  Indeed, 
^^magrimens  of  her  entertainments  prevailed  from  time  to  time  to  '^  win 
back  straying  souls,"  many  of  whom  (and  Theodore  Hook  included), 
after  deprecating  the  objectionable  system  under  which  they  winced, 
and  forswearing  her  house,  invariably  returned  to  a  repetition  of  the 
inflictions  of  her  lively  Ladyship's  lionizing  vein,  who  was  really  a  most 
amazingly  vivacious  person.  Her  memory,  too,  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod of  her  life,  was  remarkably  tenacious,  of  which  the  fulluwing  in- 
titance  will  sutilice. 

At  a  soirie  of  Lady  Combermere's,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  find- 
ing the  rooms  extremely  warm,  she  early  ordered  her  carriage  to  be 
ctikd  tip<     On   its  being  announced.  Lady  Cork  was  attended  down 
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lirs  by  several  gentlemen,  when  it  was  discovered  tbat  the  i 
d  made  a  mialake*     It  was  not  her  carriage  tbat  waited.     It 

ipropi5*ed  t<i   her  to  re-ascend  the  stairs,  out  of  the  draught,  but  ber 

^uveniie  Ladyship  laughed  at  the  idea  of  cold-catcbing  in  such  a  mild 
evening,  and  declared  she  would  seat  herself  in  the  ball,  with  the 
street  duor  open,  until  her  carriage  could  be  extricated  from  the  ihroag. 
A  chair  was  therefore  placed  close  to  the  open  door,  when  surrounded 
by  her  gallunt  knights,  the  fair  hidy  recited  from  memory  a  whole  liook 
of  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  with  "emphasis  and  good  discretion*** 
She  must  then  nearly  have  approached  her  eightieth  year,  and  her  ap- 
pearance, during  this  display,  was  extremely  interesting;  ber  exterior 
presenting,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  the  very  Iteau  ideal  ot  Old  Ladff^ 
Um  ;  her  jtedte  figure  appropriately  clad,  and  her  wrinkled  face  shaded 
{shrouded)  in  exquisite  point  lace,  while  her  little  feet,  nicely  cased  in 
white  satin  high  heeled  shines  —  were  rather  coquettishly  exhibited  to 
her  audience. 

Like  all  old  people,  she  rejoiced  in  talking  of  her  youthful  days. 
**  You  knew  Dr.  Johnson  ? "  said  a  gentleman  to  her.  "Knew  Dr. 
Johnson!"  answered  she;  '*  why  he  was  my  bosom  friend.  I'll  teJl 
you  a  story  of  him>  He  was  sitting  by  me*  and,  in  the  heat  of  bis  con- 
veri^ation,  began  pinching  my  knee — I  was  young  then.  I  bore  it  a  little 
while,  and  then  remonstrated.  *  Aladam,''  said  the  philosopher  '  I  beg 
your  pardon — hut  one  musl  have  a  ^uiditi^  motlonJ'*  '*  Then/*  said 
»he,  *'  there  was  Sheridan  ;  I  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  his  first 
friend.  I  used  to  invite  him  and  introduce  him  to  pci^ple.  The  seat  he 
Ant  for  at  Stafford  was  put  in  his  way  by  me  —  my  brother,  Edward 
JMonckton,  you  know,  was  liis  colleague  all  the  time.  In  society,  the 
object  at  first  was  to  get  his  wife  to  one's  parties — that  charming  Miss 
Lin  ley — she  sang  so  well.  Nobody  knexv  at  that  time  what  the  hus- 
band was  to  turn  out.     Lady said  to  me,  'I  should  like  to  have 

fHrs.  Sheridan  at  my  music  on  Tuesday,  hut  then  there  's  that  drag  €f 
,  husband  1  '  In  two  years*  time  he  was  the  Mr.  Sheridan  of  the  House 

I  ©f  Commons,  the  pet  of  his  party,  and  the  observed  of  all  observer*^ 

\  the  drag  of  a  husband  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  the  idol  of  society.** 

When  Lady  Cork  grew  very  old,  she  became  rather  despotic,  and 

would  sometimes  say  cr*>ss  things  to  her  best  friends;  but  she  did  not 

I  dislike  them  for  exhibiting  in  return  a  little  indef>endence,  and,  indeedi 
behaved  best  to  thuse  \\\\o  would  not  let  her  take  liberties.  These  liber- 
ties sometimes  went  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  said,  that  one  summer 
morning  uhen  she  was  about  to  have  a  party  at  home,  she  got  into  the 
garden  of  her  friend  Mr,  Rogers,  which  runs  behind  St.  James's  PJtce 

^  to  the  Green  Park,  and  despoiled  it  of  half  its  flowers*  A  wit  ob* 
served,  *' that  it  was  no  wonder  the  poel  looked  xu  pale,  since  Lad^ 

i  Cork  had  rohhed  him  of  his  roses'*  She  was,  however,  very  friendly, 
and  delighted  to  do  a  kindness,  and  never  thought  it  troublesome  to 
sjieak,  stir,  write,  or  solicit  for  any  of  h^t  proiigis.  She  was  upward* 
of  ninety  when  she  died.  Until  a  few  days  before  her  deaths  she  paid 
and  received  visits,  got  up  at  six  jn  the  morning,  as  she  fiad  done  all 
tbrouglk  her  life,  and  dined  out  whenever  she  had  not  oompanj  ftt 
home. 

Lady  Cork  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Monckton  fninily, 
at  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire. 

A.M. 
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CONTEXTS. 

THK    LAWS.— ALE   AND  JB8CHTLU8. —  BBEACH    OF    PBOMISE   OF    MARRIAGE 
AXD   THE   EXCHAXTED   HORSE. — HOW  TO  FILL    TOUR   GLASS.— THE    WHI8- 

KET-DRIXKER     AXD    OEXERAL     XARVAEZ    OVER     THE    WIXE-8KIX8. THE 

RACE  AFTER  GOMEZ. —  LOS  ARCOS.  —  THE  BATTLE,  THE  BIVOUAC,  AXD 
THE  BAXQUET. —  MURCHISOX's  GEOLOGY^  AXD  UXFEELIXO  OUTRAGE  BY 
DR.  FARADAY   OX   A   8UXBEAM. 

REGUL^  AUL^  TIPPERARY. 

Dulee  est  desipere  ;  t»det  sine  jods : 
Sed  dedpiendum  est  legibus  et  lods. 
Sanciatur  igitur  Momus  his  in  fods, 
Si  aocedant  suaviter  aeria  jooosis. 

Nimia  dicadtas  torrens  est  veneni. 
Pinge  duos  angoes :  exulent  obaooeni. 
Aligrat  in  insalsnm  si  ({aid  eget  fnsni : 
Bacchus  est  quern  sequimur,  non  aainus  Sileni. 

Si  quis  plebi  faveat,  faveat  decanter ; 
Si  quis  Optimatibus  faveat  silenter  : 
Omnibus  Politids,  nisi  temperentur, 
Cor  eructat  nimium,  esuritque  venter 

Pauca  poda  snppetunt ;  modo  bibas  horum 
Singulis  nominibus  singula  nostrorum  ; 
£t  amids  omnibus  omnium  amicorum, 
Et  amatis  omnibus  omnium  amatorum. 

Satis  sunt  fadlibus,  satis  sunt  formosis 
Duo  pleni  canthari,  si  e  generods. 
Dona  sua  Orati»  negant  ebriosis ; 
Et  in  bilem  vertitur  vappa  crapulosis. 

MiTMf  Ur  iMrn — n  sat  metiare — 
Et  Ajti^rn  S^  est  cum  vini  parte  pare  : 
Sic,  81  nostrum  compares  alio  cum  Lare, 
Inter  aulas  emicat  Aula  Tipperary. 


THB    IRISH    WHI8KBY    DRINKER — THE  PENMAN — EVERARD    CLIVE— 
THE  TRAVEU^INO  BACHELOR— AND  RICHARD  ORIMOIBBBR. 

EVBRARD  CLIVB. 

That  Bottled  Audit  was  admirable. — Wordsworth  says  that  *'  The 
Child  is  Father  of  the  Man ; "  and  I  certainly  retain  all  my  Eton  and 
Cambridge  taste  for  malt. 

ORIMOIBBBR. 

Is  beer^drinking  a  classical  taste  or  a  mathematical  one  ? 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

Mathematical^  I  should  say.  It  came  in  with  the  Geometrician's 
Asses'  Bridge  from  the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  beer- 
drinkers.  At  least,  I  recollect  that  iEschylus,  in  the  Supplices,  sneers 
at  them  fur  making  their  wine  of  barley. 

EVERARD  CLIVE. 

Aye,  but  my  boy,  itischylus  never  tasted  Trinity  Audit,  nor  Kings 
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tntlier;  or  Le  wotild  have  made  lits  King  Pelasgus  talk  more  seiuibl^* 
1  must  call  a  luve  far  the  ** barley  bree"  a  classic  taste;  as  it  com- 
menced wilh  me  at  Eton^  and  certainly  in  my  time  there  was  nothing 
mathematical  going  on  there. 

PENMAN* 

It  was  playing  the  beer-barrel  rather  early  in  life.  But  that 
accounts  for  the  permanency  of  the  relish. 

*'  Quo  seioel  e«t  Imbuta  reoeni^  servAbit  odorcm 
TcetA  diu." 

EVEBAHD  CLIVK. 

I  recollect  we  had  a  song  about  ale,  which  was  written  by  one  of  our 
sixth  form  ;  wlio  was  as  good  an  oar,  as  good  a  scholar,  and  as  good- 
hearted  a  felluw  as  ever  lived.  I  wish  I  was  not  obliged  to  use  the 
past  tense* 

WHISKET-DRIKILBE. 

Sing  us  the  song,  Clive.   Was  it  set  to  a  Maltese  air  ? 

BVBBARD  CLIVS. 

No— the  tune  is  "  Home  Sweet  HoMB/*-^you  must  help  me  with 
the  burden.  My  singing  is  like  a  Greek  Play,  nothing  without  the 
chorus. 

WlflSKRY.pniNRER. 

Do  your  best,  my  boy.     Give  us  your  song  of  "  The  Olden  Tame." 

BVERAR0  CLIVB, 

You  have  well  described  it — it  is 

A  Bound  of  our  boyiBli  rhyme^ 

When  a  merry  group  wu  near, 
Wben  we  pulled  our  oari  in  dme, 

And  shtired  our  can  of  b«er. 


Don't  parody,  but  sing. 
1  am  going  to  do  both. 


GRIM6IBBER 


EVERARD  CLtVB. 


SONG  BV  CLIVE,-^*' ALE,  ALE,  DOUBLE  X  ALL 

Air — •*  Home,  Swegl  Home  /*' 

0'«r  cut-glaw  and  dbalicw  tbe  eye  may  like  to  t^m. 

And  our  pewter  may  be  humble,  Imt  'tU  ali»  that  make*  it  (aun^ 

The  tJiste  that  you  prise  iurely  waits  for  you  tbere^ 

Oh,  the  flavour  of  Aui^h  malt  and  hope  was  never  found  eliewhcie. 

Ale,  ale,  double  X  ale. 
There  is  no  drink  like  ale  !— there  ia  no  drink  like  ale  ! 

Some  tell  me  their  email  le  good,  but  Iqt  me  I  do  not  beifd  it ; 
And  I  don't  like  yo^r  fourpenny,  nor  yet  your  intenacdlKtc. 
The  gin  it  don*t  agree  with  me,  the  brandy  makes  nie  p«le  ; 
But  the  reaion  I  *m  so  jotiy  isi,  I  stick  to  drioking  ale. 

Ale^  ale,  doyhle  X  ale  ! 
There  li  no  drink  like  ale !— there  is  no  drink  like  ale  \ 

An  exile  from  Knight*»,  llijuors  dazzle  me  in  vain. 
Oh  give  me  my  *eat  at  the  Christopher  again  ; 
The  J4>lly  tittle  potboy  tiiat  r4imc  at  my  cjJil ; 
And  give  me  my  glass  of  ale,,  drarer  than  all. 

Ale,  alu,  double  X  ale  ! 
There  is  no  drink  like  ale  \ — there  ie  no  drink  like  al«  \ 
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Of  4 


after  : 


lliat 


CH 


mean  to  drink  nothing 


course  alter  singing 
but  ale  ail  the  evening. 

That  would  indeed  be  a 

*'*'  PericiilOBflB  plenum  opus  aiem,** 

I  Though  the  Audit  was  so  good  that  you  might  fairly  quote  to  me  out 
€i  Juvenal^ 
*'  Alea  qiiando 
Hofl  tmimoi  ?** 
But  you  must  not  be  so  literal.     Why  even  kw  has  it*  fictions,  and 
you  will  surely  allow  them  to  song.     Think  of  your  ejectments  and 
feigned  issues. 

GEIMOLBBER. 

Our  interpleader  cases  are  altered.      A  late  Act  of  Parliament  has 
aboh:^hed  the  feigned  issue* 

»  WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

What,  have  all  supposititious  children  been  exterminated?     How 
many  suffered? 

tEOWABD  CLIVK, 
Oh  noj  we  don't  mean  any  thing  in  the  King  Herod  line.  The  only 
Innocents  that  have  been  got  rid  of  have  been  some  of  those  Bublime 
fictions  in  which,  i*s  Aloore  said.  Law  used  to  leave  Puetry  so  immeasur- 
iMy  behind  her.  But  your  action  of  ejectment,  Grinigibbcr,  still  keeps 
op  her  mythical  gloriess.  It  is  most  diverting,  when  one  man  claims 
Ijii  land  from  another,  to  see  our  law  courts  gravely  requiring  lirst  an 
imaginary  John  Doe  to  be  set  in  action  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  then  an  equally  Ideal  Richard  Hoe  must  open  a  corres^iondence 
and  give  a  friendly  warning  to  the  dt*fendant. 

»FEKMAN. 
1  suppose  that  in  this  railway  age,  the  Docs  and  the  Rocs  are  retain- 
ed by  our  law  courts  out  of  compliment  to  tlie  Siags. 

m  ORIMQIBBER. 

P  Onr  conrts  have  been  busy  enougli  with  actions  against  the  Stags 
^^%«Iy.  Many  an  applicant  for  aJlotments  has  had  occasion  to  rue  the 
^1  otir  when  his  wish  for  shares  was  granted. 

h  WHI8KEY-BEI2SKER. 

r  'Westminster  Hall  has  been  pretty  lively  too  in  the  Breach -of- Prom- 
'^^^'-^of-Marriage   way.     A  mighty  pretty  action  that  of   Miss    Smith 

runst  Lord  Ferrers.     I   think  the  Dears  have  figured  in  court  quite 
'()rominently  as  the  Stags. 

EVBRARD    CLIVE. 

^"^es,  that  trial  of  Smith  ik  Ferrers  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
^*'*«.  Had  a  Novelist  described  such  a  thing  it  would  have  been  stig- 
^^lized  as  absurdly  improbable.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  that  illustrate 
^b^Yon's  remark  that  "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  Fiction.'* 

H  ORIMGIBBER. 

B^^uch  cases  ocscur  oftener  than  you  are  aware  of;  though  they  do  not 
^^^^ys  come  to  trial.     Few  men  see  so  much  of  the  realities  of  life  as 
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A  Lawyer  tees  too  exclusively  the  worst  side  of  life.     RememB^ 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  comintmity  never  cooie  even  within  hit 
notice.     This  privacr  of  life  i»  not  m  bad  test  of  its  purity.    I  hold  the 
the  old  maxim  to  be  a  true  one 

^^  Ncc  vixU  mal^  qui  luttu  morieiuque  Icsfellit/* 
I  take  **mak"  in  the  strictest  sense  in  quoting  this;  and,  ndnd  you, 
the "  Qui "  includes  the  '*  Quit"  Why  how  unfair  it  would  be  to talce 
the  conduct  of  the  Plaintiff,  in  the  action  we  have  been  speaking  of» 
and  to  represent  it  as  a  sample  of  how  English  girls  in  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks  of  life  think  and  act. 

TRATELLIN6  BACHELOR. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  foreigners  will  do.  I  recollect  when  I 
was  in  Germany  last  year^  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  vibit,  seeing  in 
the  German  papers  the  whole  details  of  that  horrible  case  of  Ci>oke  and 
Wetherell,  copied  and  translated  from  the  London  press.  The  Ger- 
man papers  commented  on  this  case  as  exeoipHfying  what  Bngli^ 
morality  really  was,  and  of  what  t>cenes  English  domestic  life 
made  up. 

GBIMGIBBEB. 

You  mention  a  most  unjust  judgments 

BVKRARJO   CLIVB* 

'•'  Cursumque  fHrmit 
Teutoniei,*' 

As  Lucan  well  described  that  nation's  proceedings. 

TBATBLLIKO   BAGHSU>B. 

I  like  the  Germans :  though  I  must  say  the  wrong  ideas  which  L 
form  of  England  are  very  unpleasant.     They  take  up  such  strange  u,^ 
for  their  reusoniiigs.     One  of  my  distinguished  friends  there,  who  likm 
our  institutions,  has  dilated  in  one  of  his  books  on  the  excellent  effects 
of  the  English  Parliament  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  morality  among  the 
leople.     He  actually  gives  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  fact»  that  when  the-? 
arliamentary  debates  are  going  on,  the  English  newspapers  contain 
so  much  scantier  accounts  of  crimes  and  uifencesj  than  is  the  case  when 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  and  the  great  moral   lestioua  of  the  Del 
withdrawn  from  the  people, 

WBISKBY    IlRfNKBB. 

That's  like  a  friend  of  mine  who  said  that  he  was  always  least 
of  mad  dogs  while  the  House  was  sitting ;  as  he  noticed  that  dii     _^^_ 
after  a  Prorogation  the  papers  began  to  teem  with  cases  of  Hyd^! 

phobia. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Anotlier  distinguished  friend  of  mine  in  Vienna^  has,  I  am  soity  ^ 
savi  been  for  years  collecting  everything  from  the  English  papers,  it^ 
which  any  of  our  nobility  figure  in  the  least  badly.  He  has  a  pns  ^ 
conceived  theory  that  England,  being  mercantile,  and  especially 
mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  must  be  like  Venice ;  and  th^ 
the  English  aristocracy,  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  must  haiH 
become  demoralized  and  profligate  as  the  Venetians  were  after  soirs 
centuriea^  He  pastes  up  these  newhpa|H^r  extracts  and  i>anid— 
thtm  aa  irrt* ffijgable  proofs  of  his  theory.     It  is  no  ui*e  to  tell  him  th— - 
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SOI 


ihe^e  cases  form  exceptions  to  the  gesenil  wortL  of  our  upper  cLisae«* 
Ue  luis  got  his  theory  and  he  will  no  more  abandon  it,  than  he  would 
"^  mecrscbaura. 

BVXRABD   CLIVE. 

fiid  hitn  examine  what  is  the  current  standard  of  morality  among 
aM^  o\Fn  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and  then  ask  himself  how 
/ffc^  would  figure^  if  Germany  had  an  unchained  active  press  like  the 
ExB^liah,  Austria  lecture  England  forsooth!  The  meerschaum-pulf* 
'»S,  beer-bibbing,  sour-crout- chewing  blockhead! — 

ORIMGIBD£R. 

It  seemsj  Clive,  that  your  admiration  of  beer-drinking  is  limited  to 
tlue  island*  But  is  not  our  press  to  blame  for  the  false  opinions  which 
^t  a^ems  the  Germans  take  up  ^  Is  nut  the  main  fault  with  the  coun* 
try   itself,  that  encourages  such  publications  in  the  first  instance  ? 

STBBA&D  CLIVS, 

■jITiere  is  something  in  that,  Grimgibber*  Our  newspapers  ol^en 
coxitain  reports  of  cases  that  make  them  the  most  reprehensible  of  all 
pi-il^Ii  cat  ions.  I  have  often  thought  that  of  all  the  cants  canted  in 
•ociety,  that  cant  is  the  most  absurd,  by  which  in  many  families  the 
*»^o«t  rigorous  supervision  is  exercised  as  to  what  iiovels  and  poems  are 
*lle»wed  to  find  their  way  into  the  house;  while  the  newspaper,  con- 
J**-i*iing  often  the  most  abominable  details  of  the  worst  cases  that  come 
^^^*jre  our  courts,  lies  freely  on  the  breakfast  table,  for  sons  and 
**^^^aghter8  to  study  at  their  pleasure. 

WHISiCBV    DRINKER. 

-^^  Spoken  like  the  father  of  a  family — Here's  to  you,  my  precocious 
**t.riarch.     May  you  have  plenty  of  olive»branches  round  your  table> 
***^  no  newspapers  on  it. 

EVSRABD  CLIVB. 

^*  Di  meliora  piis !"  my  toast  is,  '*  May  my  newspaper  long  be  double, 
^^^  may  I  myself  long  be  single." 

GRIMGIBBfiR. 

^one  of  the  improprieties  you  speak  of  are  the  fault  of  the  law.  Our 
in  its  wisdom  has  provided  against  all  this,  if  it  were  but  enforced. 
'**F  law  is  perfect.  Indeed,  those  very  forms  and  fictions  which  Clive 
-^^^^  now  was  laughing  at,  are  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  are  signiicant 
^^  t^beir  origin.     They  are  full  of  historical  associations. 

EVBRARn    CLIVB. 

^^  I^retty  consolation  that  for  the  modern  litigants,  whose  expenses 
5  *^3r  increase.  But  we  must  not  quarrel  with  fictions  here.  We  are 
^*^   ^k.  fictitious  Ireland  at  this  moment,  i 

ORIMGIBBER. 

m^  ^^try  unnecessarily.     1  nhould  like  to  move  that  the  venue  be  brought 
^*«tlt  to  Middlesex.     The  idea  of  calling  a  Middlesex  Cottage  Tip- 
P-ary  Hall  1— 

EVRUARD   CLIVE. 

X^  not  take  it  so  seriously  to  heart.     We  do  not  expect  to  obtain 
*<&  order  of  St.  Patrick  ;  nor  shall  ^ve  pray  King  Dan  to  give  US  an 
sic  ill  tail  in  our  Piieudo- Hibernian  territory.     No— 


«i  It  ira«  ^  for  &  <^&nge  of  smoke 
We  left  fair  LiMiidoa's  Straad  j 
It  vaa  a]l  far  a  passing  joke 
We  called  tMa  Irish  l&nd. 

My  d«&r  I 
We  cftUed  this  Irbh  knd. 

H(*  tiumed  hh  turabler  a»  he  ipeke 

Ou  this  new  IHsli  shore  ; 
He  gave  Dick  Orimgibber  a  shake^ — - 

**■  Come  fill  yotif  rIus)  oiice  nu^re, 
My  dear  I 

Come  fill  ycnir  glusi  ouiie  more." 

GRIMGIBBBB. 

1  I  wUi  yciU  wntilJ  let  me  alone,  Glive^  and  that  you  woulil  tt^fv 
iStmlk  vile  habit  of  pamdjing.  You  seem  to  learn  songs  merelj  fbf  tJ^e 
mke  of  distorting  tbeni, 

EVERARp  €hiym* 

Wtien  Bnnilley  was  reproaclied  with  defacing  ri¥ers  for  hh  m^ema^ 
Iw  uti&wered  tliat  ri?ers  were  made  to  feed  canals-  And  so  I  answer 
yim  that  i€ng5  were  made  to  supply  parodies* 

OR[»OIBBEB. 

Fsrodf  the  illly  iongs,  then,  as  much  as  you  tike,  but  let  the  giKKl 
ones  alone.  It 's  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  affix  ridiculous  associadoni  to 
airs  and  ideas  that  are  fierioua  and  beautiful. 

I  hope  that  I  raltie  the  beautiful  originals  as  much  as  moat  mea  r 
hut  I  confess  1  like  them  none  the  worse  because  they  can  be  made 
vehicles  Ibr  mirth,  its  weU  as  being  models  of  pathos* 

OniltGIBBEU. 

The  two  things  are  incompatible, — quite  repugnant.  You  cannot 
seriously  reverence  and  mock  in  the  same  breath. 

EVERARD    OLIVE. 

Perhaps  not.  But  if  the  passage  that  moved  my  serious  feelings  in 
my  serious  moments  can,  by  flashing  some  train  of  ideas  across  my 
mmd  when  in  lighter  mood,  give  me  animation  and  amusement^  I  think 
I  love  it  all  the  better,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  reverence  it  none  the  less. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Just  as  you  like  a  pretty  girl  all  the  better  for  laughing  with  you, 
when  you  're  disposed  for  fun,  as  well  as  being  sentimental  with  you, 
when  you  're  in  the  Pathetics. 

GRIMGIBBER. 

Do  you  parody  your  mistresses  as  well  as  your  melodies  ? 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Faith  !  to  be  sure  we  do — poor  things  !     Don't  we,  Everard  ? 

EVERARD    CLIVE. 

No ;  but  we  blend  them  with  all  our  feelings,  gay  as  well  as  grave. 
To  share  a  man's  solemn  thoughts  is  only  to  share  half  his  heart,  and 
the  darkest  half  too.  Do  you  remember  the  beautiful  lines  of  old  Si- 
monides  on  this  ?     They  are  something  to  this  effect : — 

Share  my  ciip,  and  share  my  wreath.     I  '11  live  and  love  through  youth  with   thee. 

In  my  hours  of  sober  sadness,  sad  and  solemn  also  be  : 

In  my  hours  of  merry  madness  be  thou  merrily  mad  with  me. 
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Ymt  mean  those  Itnes^ — 


PKNIIAN. 


I 


I 


I 


^ 


They  are  not  by  Simonides^  but  they  are  well  worthy  of  him. 

6RIMOIBBER. 

All  the  Greek  in  Sitnonides  or  out  of  Simonides  will  not  convert  me 
to  your  creed  about  burlesques.  They  are  only  Hi  for  the  Lyceum^  and 
smilar  scenes  of  dramatic  degradution. 

BV£RARD    CLIVE. 

I  fear,  Grimgibber,  that  the  difference  between  us  is  a  difference 
not  of  judgment  J  but  of  feeling  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  useless  fi»r  one 
to  attempt  to  couvert  the  other  by  arguments.  But  I  must  protest 
against  the  Lyceum  burle»(|ues  being  called  dramatic  degradations*  I 
look  on  tfaem  as  being  of  a  Tery  high  order  of  the  drama. 

GBIMOtBBEH. 

"Tbb  Enchanbtd  Hobsb"  a  very  high  order  of  the  drama  f  I 
suppose  you  limit  your  remark  to  the  scene  where  he  is  represented  up 
in  ilie  firmament^  with  Mrs.  Keely  on  his  back. 

ETEBABO    CLIVE. 

Ko ;  I  am  in  earnest.  I  think  that  this»  and  the  other  burlesques 
by  the  same  authors,  approach  nearer  to  the  type  of  the  Old  Greek 
Comedy  than  anything  else  that  modern  times  have  witnessed.  And, 
except  regular  tragedy,  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens  i&  the  highest  of  all 
orders  of  the  drama*  What  we  call  our  regular  comedy  comes,  through 
Terence,  from  the  Athenian  New  Comedy, — a  very  degenerate  succes- 
sor of  the  Old. 

FKNHAN* 

I  hope  Mrs.  Keeley  does  not  address  the  Lyceum  audience  in  the 
lame  strain  as  Trygaeus  uses  in  the  **  The  Peace"  where  Aristophanes 
represents  him  nding  up  to  heaven  on  his  Hippocantharus, — a  steed 
wDooe  breed,  blood,  and  action  must  bave  been,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  equally  high. 

WHISKEy-DKlNKER. 

Or  as  Dan  O'Rourke  addressed  the  Man  in  the  MooUi  when  he  flew 
up  to  tee  him  on  the  outside  of  the  eagle.  Dan's  was  an  elegant  ad- 
dress. 

TBAVELLING   BACHELOR, 

It  certainly  was  not  an  inelegant  one.  Howsoever  it  migUt  amuse^ 
it  could  not  offend. 

EVEBARD   CLtVE. 

Not  only  that  preeminently  Aristopbanic  fondness  for  the  Augean 
line  of  metaphor,  which  the  Fenman  alludes  tu,  finds  no  place  in  the 
BimLBSQUEswe  speak  of,  but  the  savage  politics  and  personalities  are 
also  of  course  omitted.  This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  compare 
these  modem  productions  %vith  the  ancient  model  which  I  have  indi- 
cated ;  for  certainly 

'*  Eupolii  atque  Crstbiis  AriBtopbaneiKiue  poetn  ** 
would  have  been  a  good  deal  chnnged,  if  they  had  been  obHged  to  pass 
through  the  filter  of  some  Attic  John  Mitchell  Kemble. 
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No  scandd  about  J.  M.  K.  We  sliall  ivant  his  name  some  day, 
wben  we  have  to  confront  English  scholarship  in  the  English  languiige 
agalnat  the  mad  vanity  of  some  of  the  Continental  Pretendeis.  A»  it] 
h,  he  hiiiils  one  ofHce,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  his  University  that  he 
missed  another,  for  which  he  is  as  fit  as  any  man  in  Europe.  As  "  Cato 
the  Censor/'  he  has  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  emoluments  to  re- 
ceive. All  I  hope  h,  that  he  may  outlive  his  oflice.  I  confess  I  am 
not  sanguine  ahout  the  drama.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  poetiy  be- 
longing to  an  age  that  has  gone  by  for  ever  ;  and  that  the  same  nation 
is  no  more  likely  to  have  two  eras  of  dramatic  eminence,  than  1  am  to 
have  the  measles  again.  Still  I  should  like  to  sec  one  chance  given  it„ 
and  to  observe  what  it  would  come  to  if  we  allowed  it  to  be  political. 

£V£RASD  GLIY£. 

A  somewhat  hazardous  experiment. 

FKNMAN. 

I  know  it.     The  price  would  be  an  O.  P.  raw  every  other  nighl 
Actors  would  be  mohhed>  and  authors  would  be  pensioned, — when  o 
the  winning  side.     There  would  be  this,  and  more.     But  there  woul. 
be  reality  and  earnestness  given  to  what  is  now  a  shadow  ;  and 
amusement  would  command  the  importance  of  a  social  and  politic 
engine.     I  wish  some  German  Prince  would   give  orders  for  *'  Tn 
Knights  '"  to  be  modernized  ;  and,  for  the  safetv  of  his  own  don 
and  the  benefit  of  ours,  order  the  scene  to  be  lain  in  England, 

WHISKEY-DRlKKEIf. 

Or  in  Ireland. 

FSNirAH. 

Or  in  Ireland,  as  you  say.     There  would  be  one  character  at  ii 
ready  to  your  hand. 

EVBRABD   CLIVB. 

I  like  your  doctrine  ;  hut,  of  course,  it  applies  "  mutatis  mula]id/.s^  " 
The  Chorus,  for  instaucej  must  still  be  omitted,  as  it  Is  in  the  preaentf 
burlesques. 

OR  IMOlJiBfiR. 

I  too  like  yi^ur  doctrine.  We  should  have  a  fine  harvest  of  indie*-- 
mcnts  and  actions  for  liheL  But,  to  come  hack  to  what  we  werediJ^^ 
cusning.  Olive  compared  the  Lyceum  Burlesques  to  the  old  Gretr^ 
Comedy ;  and,  by  way  of  proving  the  analogy,  he  has  succeeded  in  f«^ 
tablishing  several  important  points  of  difference  between  them. 

£V£RARD    CLIVK. 

Still  there  is  the  same  fanciful  grotesqueness  of  plot  and  imM^et^  ^ 
the  same  lively  interweaving  of  old  legends,  the  same  exuberance <^^ 
jest  and  parody,  the  same  intermixture  of  spectacle^  lyric,  and  dm^^ 
with  the  dialogue,  and,  though  '*cabincd>  cribbed,  confined  **  by  <w»-^ 
Dramutic  Censorship,  tlie  same  rapid  variety  of  hints  at  the  topics  lO^^ 
characters  of  the  day.  We  never  had  this  on  the  English  stage  bekr^^^ 
As  for  Foote  being  termed  the  English  Aristophanes,  he  bad  betlfi^^ 
have  been  called  the  CtKikney  Thersites.  Whiskey-Drinker,  mr  bo^'* 
your  gluh.s  is  dry.  Mix  a  beaker,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  l^Mist.  Here*  t-^ 
the  new  Stars  of  the  ComtL-dia  Prisca.     Won*t  you  drink  it? 

WHI^KKY-LllilNlvKR. 

Superhus  ero  alifue JelU, 
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HVEBAWiD   CLIVE. 

Fill  up  then,  fill  up  for  Griingibbcr  and  the  Fenman,  and  now.  Ba- 
chelor, fill  for  me*  There  now — do  you  call  tliat  glass  filled  ?  why 
tiiere's  at  least  half  an  inch  with  nothing  in  it.  Tea  or  wine^  it's  al- 
urakjM  the  same* 

FBNMAN. 

1  agree  with  you.  I  hate  the  poUte  measure  that  leaves  dayh^ght 
pw^T  a  third  of  the  glass. 


SONG  BV  THE  FENMAN, 


'  WHAT  IS  THE  TOP  OF  A  GLASS 
FOR?" 


What  is  the  top  nf  a  glass  far,  man  ? 

I  wiih  you  would  tell  me  why 
The  bottonn  mtist  sund  lik«  a  mitl-pool,  nmn. 
And  the  half  above  it  be  dry. 

'Tis  the  best  part,  and  the  broadest  part, 

Aad  the  part  that  we  Hrst  come  to  ; 
And  I  cannot  weU  think,  if  it  is  not  to  drink, 
Hliat  the  top  of  a  glass  has  to  do. 

There's  nothing  in  Nature  noteless, man. 

And  not  very  much  in  art. 
So  crown  your  glass  with  the  liiitnir,  man. 
For  the'top  is  the  noblest  part. 

'Tis  the  best  part,  and  the  broadest  part. 

And  the  part  that  we  first  come  to  ; 
And  r  'm  wondering  stilly  if  it  is  nut  to  61 K 
What  the  top  of  a  glass  has  to  do. 

Now,  if  you  *re  thinking  of  spilling,  man. 

And  the  tale  of  the  cup  and  the  lip ; 
Steady  yr>ur  hand  with  a  bumper,  man. 
And  tht*  deuce  a  bit  will  it  .Oip. 

Oh»  the  top  '»  the  best  and  the  broadest  part, 

And  the  part  that  we  first  comw  to  ; 
And  I  *d  rather  in  all  taku  no  measure  at  all, 
Than  take  a  half  measure  witli  you. 

EVEHARD    CLlVfi. 

**he  Bachelor  is  obeying  that  excellent  maxim  in  a  very  evasive 
?*^tiner  He  is  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  tlie  top  of  hi»  glass,  but  he 
^  doing  it  mth  raw  water. 

WHISKEY-DB  INKER. 

ftaw  water ! — the  atrocious  element  J 

TRAVELLING    RACIIBLOR* 

I  can  fortify  my  taste  for  water  by  the  precepts  of  Thales  and  Pin- 
^^^9  to  ftfty  nothing  of  mcKiem  authorities. 

WUISKEV-DRINKER. 

Nothing  can  justify  the  enormity*     I  '11  soon  tell  the  value  of  the 
^^horitiea  on  the  subject. 

WATER  SONG  BV  THE  WHISKEY  DRINKER, 

Air— ^*  Dropti  of  Braiu/y.*" 

Oh,  *tis  joBt  since  the  days  of  Duocation, 

And  my  countryman,  Af  isther  0*Oyges, 
When  Pyrrha  canic  out  as  Pygmalion, 

And  thg  pabbtaa  beaapm  Callip 
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f^incK  the  dim  of  NarciMua,  who  hun^ 

O'er  the  miuenng  fount  a  divine  eyfl« 
And  those  of  Arion,  who  sung 

HiK  sonneu  in  u^im  delphitU^ 

To  ihii  the  good  year  fiirty-»ix. 

When  the  world  in  all  mad  with  Hydrofnthy  ; 
And  Preraniu  takei  off  with  hU  trickm 

The  poor  louh  that  etcape  Homceopatby  : 
I  nerer  knew  lady,  or  Iftd, 

Son,  father,  or  brother,  or  daughter. 
That  did  not  go  moping  or  mad 

As  soon  08  tbey  meddled  wicli  waier. 

Oh,  the  element  \  precious  indeed, 

A»  Pifidar  assures  us^>to  lave  in  , 
And  the  ocean  nvay  serve  us  at  need, 

Ab  it  served  Polyphemus — to  share  ln» 
But  oh,  if  you  value  yotir  life, 

Pray  keep  it  awny  from  your  pharynx* 
*Tis  as  bad  for  the  Uiroat  as  a  knife. 

And  worse  than  a  rope  for  the  larynx. 

EVKBAIIB   CLIVE. 

Admirable  aentimenU  those*  and  good  all  the  world  over. 

WHI8KEY-DBINKRB* 

Aye,  even  in  hot  couDtries,  I  kept  to  the  sume  text.  When  I  wai  in 
Spain,  I  diluted  the  pucker  a  most  reasonubly  I  assure  you ;   so  did 

others  ako. 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

1  tlionght  the  Spaniards  were  a  rymarkiibly  temperate  people- 

WHISKEY-URINKEB* 

Did  you  ?     So  they  miiy  be  generally*  but  tbey  can  dritik  upon  (^ 
ctision  too.     I   wi«h.  Bachelor,  you  could  have  seen  me  and  iwy  di*^ 
tiuguished  friend,  Narvaez,  draining  the  wine-skins  at  the  bivoaac  after 

ue  beat  Gomez  at  Arcos. 

EVERABD   CLIVB« 

Tell  US  all  about  ic>  Drinker  ;  let  us  have  it,  battle,  bivouac,  ban- 
f[Uet,  and  all. 

WHISKEY    DBINKER. 

To  tell  you  all  about  it  would  lill  a  volume  of  despatches ;  and  good 
sized  ones,  too.  Why^  Narvaez's  own  i^lice  of  the  Campaign  of  the 
South  was  a  matter  of  three  weeks  from  the  night  we  left  Madrid  until 
he  came  up  with  his  man  iu  the  Sertmia  de  Honda ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  it  took  us  after  that  to  get  doivn  apiin  out  of  tho«e  mur- 
dt*ring  det"ile»  and  fastnesses*  and  our  little  bits  of  casualty  by  the  wav. 
Then,  I'm  thinking,  that  I  must  apeak  of  three  Royal  diviaioiis  tn 
pursuit  of  the  Carlist  Rover,  to  shtiw  you  how  he  blinked  two  of  ihcni, 
bai!1ed  the  third*  and  broke  away  from  them  all. 

6RIMGIBBER. 

Narvttes  versut  Gomez.  The  venue  h  laid  in  the  mountaioa  of 
Bonds*     Join  issue  at  once,  and  let  us  have  the  Battle  of  Arcoa* 

WHI8KEV    DRINKER. 

With  all  my  heart «  But  as  you  can't  have  the  battle  without  the 
men,  I  must  put  theiu  on  the  ground  first.  It  was  the  autumn  of  183<i ; 
and  the  Queeu'f»  G(»vernmeut  were  concentrating  an  enormous  forc^  tm 
the  North  with  the  hope  of  giving  Don  Carlos  the  cmtp  de  grace  Wfort 
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the  close  of  the  fine  weather.  His  Council  of  War,  liowt?ver,  gnve 
them  something  els^e  to  do,  for  thef  seat  Gomez,  with  a  force  of  about 
10,000  men,  to  break  through  the  line  of  tb©  Ebro,  and  marcb  to  tbe 
South. 

CLIVH- 

To  create  a  dlveraion^r  no  doubt « 

WHISiERr   BRINKEH. 

Exactly  so;  and  moat  elegant  diversion  it  was,  In  more  sennes  than 
the  military  one,  fur  Mr.  Gomez  and  his  friendsj  while  it  lasted. 
When  I   said  10,000,  I  should  have  toM   you   that  the  greater  part 

^ consisted  of  irregular  hands — nice  boys  for  producing  mora!  etfect 
amongi&t  tbe  weaker  part  of  tbe  population,  and  a  good  deal  handier  at 
a  grab  of  plunder  than  platoon  firing.     They  marched  at  a  considerable 

I  di&tanee,  but  1  won't  say  in  parallels,  on  either  side  of  Gomez's  own 
central  column  which  was  made  up  of  about  six  battalions  of  regular 
infantry,  and  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  horse;  somewhere  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  all  picked  men,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
their  leader.  Yon  all  have  heard  how  Rodil  was  sent  after  him  with 
fto  many  thousands,  and  Alaix  with  the  Lord  kno^V8  how  many  more, 
and  how  they  conldn't  or  wouldn't  get  a  sight  of  him  without  the  help 
of  Loid  Ross*s  telescope,  which  wasn't  then  completed.  Alaix  was  a 
taLI,  bony,  avaricious  man,  who  wanted  to  keep  the  game  alive  for  the 

,  aake  of  the  pesetas — I  mean  the  Spanish  tenpennies.  Rodil  was  a 
pc)dgy,  greasy- faced,  lazy,  little  man,  who  was  *'  a  day  after  the  fair" 
aU  hi«  life,  and  every  night  went  to  bed  in  his  boots.  I  saw  them  both 
more  than  once ;  and  for  that  reason  I  know  you  like  to  hear  about 
them.  Well  then,  of  coume,  my  friend  IVIendizubal  would  not  stand 
any  more  of  their  nunsenije.  So  another  draft  was  ordered  from  the 
armv  of  the  North  to  Madrid,  and  Narvaez  gnt  the  command  of  this 
crack  division.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of  infantry  regiments  of  the 
JCoval  Guiird,  and  mustered  about  5000  bayonets.  There  was  a  small 
bony  of  cavalry  attached  to  it,  not  more  than  about  200,  lancers  and 
dragoons,  or  any  thing  else  you  like  to  call  them.  I  think  the  half  of 
them  were  gypsies  and  horse  stealers,  who  served  the  Queen,  to  carry 
on  more  trades  than  one.  However,  I  found  them  remarkably  pleasant 
fellows  to  ride  along  side  of^  and  if  giHjd  for  nothing  else,  one  half  of 
them  did  famously  for  scouting  service,  and  the  other  made  u  capita! 
escort  for  onr  General. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  November — one  of  the  mildest  months 
in  the  South — when  the  infantry  of  Narvaez's  division  iiled  off  the 

^^rtod  parade  ground  before  the  Palace,  and  lefk  ^Madrid  by  the  Tala- 
'▼era  road.  The  two  Qtieens  and  all  the  Infantas,  old  and  young, 
were  present.  So  were  the  Jlinisters.  And  so  was  Narvaez.  And 
90  was  myself.  It  was  a  line  sight ;  and  I  will  say  that  a  finer  or 
tDore  soldier-like  looking  body  of  men  could  not  be  imagined  from 
Cffisar's  Tenth  Legion  down  to  the  Coldstreams,  or  the  Faugh-a*Bal- 
laghs.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Narvaez,  with  his  staff  and  the 
cacair^  (good  luck  to  them  I)  started  on  their  route,  and  I  started 
along  with  them,  a  mounted  pilgrim  after  the  picturesque,  determined 
to  see  the  fun — and  every  taste  of  it.  Now  then  the  three  weeks 
iniYch  is  over — forced  ones,  let  me  tell  you,  of  at  least  thirty  miles  a 
Saj,  with  only  one  entire  day  of  rest  during  the  rotite — ^and  we  are 
marching  from  the  little  town  of  Bornos,  far  away  up  among  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Rondn.     We  are  nn  the  rond  to  Arcos,  along  the  right  bank  of 
a  little  branch  of  tlie  Guadalete. 

Everard  my  lH>y,  make  a  stream  there  between  yourself  and  llie 
Feiinian  with  some  of  that  lukewarm  water.  It's  good  for  tKithtng 
else  by  this  time.  And,  Grimgibber,  can't  yoa  arrange  the  evidence* 
in  the  regard  of  the  mountains  on  one  side?  Yon  have  got  lots  of 
bottles  and  glasses  about  you  ;  for  a  couple  of  ranges  at  least.  I  my- 
self will  mount  Pelion  on  Ossa  with  the  sngar-bowl,  and  the  milk- 
pot,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  rest  of  the  croclcery,  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  There  now,  you  see,  I  Ve  got  them  as  high  as  the  Hill  of 
Howth  or  the  Galtees,  All  right,  my  boys.  That's  ft  very  likely  bit 
of  irrigation  that  you  have  accomplished,  Everard — you  ought  tu  be 
Secretary  to  the  Drainnge  Commission ;  and  as  for  you  Grinigibher, 
you  mistook  your  profession  entirely  —  its  yourself  that  ougltt  to  be  a 
'  quarter-master  general.  Our  plan  of  the  terrain  is  worth  a  thousand 
maps. 

Well  then,  says  I  to  Narvaez^I  was  riding  beside  him  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  division,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  on  the  day  we  left  Bornos  for  Arcos,  and  were  still  going 
southj  in  the  direction  of  Xeres  and  Cadiz — we  had  just  taken  rest  ana 
refection,  moreover,  and  were  in  very  good  hnmour;  smoking^  and  jog- 
ging along  at  not  more  than  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour— 

"General/*  says  I,  "  do  you  think,  between  ourselves,  we  have  any 
chance  of  ctitching  Gomez  and  his  ligeros  (light  feet)  ? 

**  Do  I  think  t "  says  he  ;  ^'  Senor,  I  am  certain  I  shall  catch  them^ 
not  a  man  of  tliem  can  escape  me." 

**  But  it  will  he  a  had  business^  General,  if^  after  all  onr  troublei  he 
won't  fight     Do  you  really  and  seriously  think  that  he'D  fight  ?" 

'*  If  he  wotii  Vll  run  him  into  the  sea,  and  make  him  leap  into 
it  over  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ." 

'*  Faith  and  lie  ought  to  take  the  devil's  own  leap  after  a  three 
weeks'  run  to  it,'*  says  I,  and  the  little  general  enjoyed  the  joke 
gloriously ;  laughing  and  puffing  his  cigarj  and  cursing  Carajo  am^ 
siderably- 

'*  As  you  are  so  fond  of  jokes,  Don  Patricio,"  says  be  to  me  then  in  a 
confidential  Aviiisper,  **ril  tell  you  one  I  perpetrated  heforc  I  went  to  b«d 
at  Bornos  last  night*  I  heard  that  Gomez  was  to  be  at  Arco»  this  eren* 
ing,  so  I  sent  word  to  the  authorities  to  give  him  and  his  robbers  at 
much  to  eat  and  drtiik  as  they  called  for*  and  to  be  particular  in  not 
Bporing  the  wine;  and  I  said  in  my  letter  that  if  they  passed  the  night 
in  Arcoa,  1  and  my  brave  fellows  should  he  in  amongst  them  while 
they  were  asleep.  But  if  they  marched  out  I  told  the  authorities  to 
give  them  plenty  of  rations,  for  1  would  deliver  them  of  them  befort 
they  could  ci>ok  them,  and  they'd  cat  all  the  sweeter. 

*'  General  I  "  says  I. 

"  What !  "  says  he. 

"  Did  you  ever  shave  a  weasel  asleep  ?  " 

*'  What's  that  ?  "  says  he,  twisting  his  moiiBtBcfae. 

"  No ;  but  what  s  that— pop  1  pop  !  there  goes  another  and  anothrr, 
aajB  I ;  and,  looking  to  the  nearest  heights  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  tfaia 
wreath  of  smoke  appeared  here  and  there  rising  over  the  hru*hwood. 

**  Our  csco^yefcros  have  them  in  view  !  Here  they  come,  ruoning 
in  on  us  with  the  news.  Bravo  I  Carajo !  **  he  cried  with  fCStwy  i 
"  they  're  at  hand,  and  we  're  on  them  at  last  I  " 
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The  word  was  given  now  to  halt,  and  a  dozen  or  score  of  tlie  light* 
srmed  peosaniry,  vvhoi»e  shots  we  bad  just  heard,  came  wading  acro^a 
the  stream  in  a  ^eat  hurry  to  tell  us  what  wt*  all  knew  already  as  well 
as  themselves.     Not  many  minutes  afterwards  we  oliserveil  the  van  of 
the  Car  list  force  peeping  and  creeping  out  gradually  like  a  great  ser- 
pent»  from  a  defile  considerably  up  the  first  range  of  hills,  and  wind- 
ing and  stretching  along  the  ziz-gag  path  by  the  %\de  as  leisurely  and 
qaietly,  as  if  there  were  no  enemy  within  fifty  miles  of  ihem.     The 
Bcnn   was  shining  gloriously,  but  they  had  not  much  gew-gaw  or  brass 
abaut  ibem  to  cause  reflection,  and  the  colour  of  their  musketis  was  bu* 
•imcai  like,  and  brown  as  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Their  red  breeches, 
howeTeFj  c^me  out  quite  splash  and   spicy  in  the  sun,  and  looked  an 
enormous  bright  blood  line  along  the  side  of  the  hills.     It   was  quite 
certain  that  we  might  wait  till  evening  till  they  all  emerged  from  the 
defile  and  passed   before  us  in  review.     I  should  tell  you  they  were 
about  a  mile  from  us  ;  so  Narvaez  determined  to  go  to  work,  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  his  men  seemed  as  eager  fur  the  fray  as  himself.   The  order 
to  cros!»  the  streamlet  was  given  ;  and  it  was  crossed  while  you  could 
take  three  whilfs  of  a  cigar,  for  it  only  ran  as  high  as  the  knee  in  the 
deiepeat  part.     Narvaez  then  formed  his  infantry  in  column,  and  the 
bogle  sounded  the  advance.     He  was  told  by  one  of  the  scouts  that 
tKere  was  a  valley  of  half  a  mile  broad  uii  the  other  side  of  the  range 
naw  «>ccupied  by  the  Carlists,  and  that  it  was  to  be  reached  by  a  narrow 
Hoad  tb  rough  a  gorge  in  the  hi  lb,  about  three  or  four  miles  lower  dovrn. 
N^arfves  therefore  despatched  the  cavalry  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
to  be  ready  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  to  charge  the  enemy  when  he 
drove  them  into  it  from  the  hills  opposite.     Had  Cacus's  Lancers,  and 
^e  IJeril's  Own  (I  mean  the  dragoons),  obeyed  the  order,  there  is  no 
vayine  what  number  of  the  Carlist  infantry  might  have  been  compro* 
miseo-     But  they  didn't,  and  there  *s  an  end  of  that  ]iart  of  the  story. 
The  infantry,  after  fording  the  stream  and  forming,  now  crossed  two 
or  three  deep  dells  and  ravines,  and  got  at  length  to  the  base  of  the 
first  range  of  hills*     Here  they  found  the  Carlists  had  abandoned  the 
path  on  %vhich  they  had  been  moving  along,  and  perched  themselves 
oo  the  top.     I  was  with  Narvaez  and  the  staff  in  the  rear  of  the  co« 
\tiJiDii  ;  and  a  nice  job  they  had  to  get  their  heavy,  half-jaded  Spanish 
hones  tip  and  down  the  banks  of  the  ravines  and  through  the  forests 
iif  bduhes*     When  the  General  got  clear  i»f  these  little  intricacies,  he 
finmed  the  men  into  three  divisions,  and  gave  the  word  to  go  uj»  as 
Ugh  and  as  fast  as  they  could.     So  they  went  up  as  high  and  as  fast 
H  they  could,  which  was  fast  enough  at  first,  but  not  v^ry  high,  I  can 
MMire  >ou.     It  was  about  half  a  mile  to  the  top,  and  it  was  an  affair 
cf  long  shots  all  the  way,    I  should  tell  you  that  there  were  htmdreds 
df  Carltst  skirmishers  covering  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  all  dire c- 
tioQSj  firing  and  retreating.     Hundreds  of  our  fellows,  on  the  other 
hatid>  in  advance  of  the   division,  were  returning  their  favours.     I 
never  saw  such  light  hardy  hoys  in  my   life,  and  it  struck  me,  whilst 
they  blazed  away  at  each  other  one  moment,  and  took   cover  behind 
tveo  the  smallest  possible  object — sometimes  they  fell  flat  and  ^red  off 
the  ground,  making  a  rest  of  their  left  elbow,  and  a  fork  for  tbeir 
gun*barrel  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand — that 
they  were  about  the  handiest  light-bobs  in  tl&e  world* 

Well,  the  popping  and  skirmishing  kept  going  higher  and  higher  by 
•low  degrees,  and  the  main  battalions  kept  slowly  but  steadily  a    eud- 
roL.  xtx.  z 
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ing ;  when  at  last,  as  they  got  a  little  better  than  halfway  up,  there 
came  a  thandering  rotir  from  the  top,  and  you  could  see  the  flash  and 
the  smoke  ah>ng  the  whole  ridge.  This  did  very  little  damage.  The 
long  furze  and  hrushwood  which  overspread  thene  hills,  and  the  jagged 
rocks^  befriended  the  Chri»tinos  at  this  and  a  second  discbarge,  which 
came  down  on  them  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  You  can  fancy  the 
tremendous  cracking  and  splintering  that  followed  each  volley  down 
that  wild  mountain,  After  the  second,  the  Carlists  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  top ;  and  otir  fellows  were  soon  in  possession.  Ab  I 
went  up  with  the  staff,  we  observed  about  twenty  dead  bodies  at  in* 
tervals  here  and  there*  all  naked  ;  for  the  men  stripped  them  as  they 
went  on,  for  the  sttke  of  their  clothes  and  the  trifle  that  might  be  in 
their  pockets.  And  that  was  a  trifle  you  mat/  say.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  with  the  exception  of  one  wonder- 
fully fine-looking  corpse*  Narvaez  and  several  others  stopped  to  look 
at  him.  He  cotild  not  be  less  than  six  feet  four  high,  built  in  pro- 
portioUj  covered  nearly  all  over  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  buck 
hair,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  not  more  than  two  or  three^and- twenty. 
His  face  and  head  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  he  looked  as  placid 
and  smiling  as  if  he  was  dreaming  of  the  briglit  eyes  of  bis  moont^n 
Navaresa.  He  had  his  death-wound  in  front ;  the  bullet  had  gone 
right  through  bia  lungs. 

Now,  then,  for  the  top  ridge — we  are  up  there  at  last,  and  there  we 
stopped  to  rest  ourselves  for  about  an  hour.  About  half  an  hour  after 
we  got  up,  we  perceived  our  brave  cavalry  entering  the  valley  by  the 
road  they  had  been  directed,  and  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  of  no  uie. 
You  should  see  Narvaez  when  he  got  the  flrst  sight  of  the  vagabonds. 
He  cursed^  and  shouted,  and  dismounted,  and  danced  like  a  mad  dwarf  on 
the  heather,  and  mounted,  and  cursed,  and  jumped  out  of  his  saddle 
again*  At  last  he  gave  the  word  to  descend  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The 
descent  that  was  now  to  be  attempted  was  not  altogether  as  perjiendicu- 
lar  as  a  walt»  but  it  was  one  of  the  stiflest  and  ugliest  things  of  the  kind 
in  nature,  notsvithstanding.  Narvaez  himself  took  the  lead  do^vnwards* 
He  led  his  horse  down  l>y  the  bridle,  and  the  ofiicers  of  his  staff  followed 
his  example.  The  descent  was  so  steep  and  slippery  that  two  or  three 
unfortunate  nags  lost  their  footing,  rolled  down,  and  their  work  wu 
done  for  that  day  at  least*  One  of  the  poor  things  broke  his 
altogether.  The  infantry  descended  as  regukrly  as  they  could  uji 
the  circumstances,  in  front  of  very  strong  positions  taken  up  by  | 
enemy  at  intervals  upon  the  opposite  heights,  and  on  eminencei'j 
either  side.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  anything  but  cool  and  cm 
fortable.  The  entire  array  of  the  Carlists  formed  a  semicircle  of 
about  a  mi^«^  in  extent.  On  their  right,  a  little  way  up  that  particular 
hill,  which  was  at  that  spot  of  rather  gentle  acclivity,  was  a  i^irone 
stone  building.  It  looked  like  a  farmhouse,  with  a  garden  and  orclu 
and  wall  round  it  about  live  to  six  feet  high.  A  Navarese  bati  ' 
was  posted  in  and  about  the  house.  It  was  the  key  of  the  Carlist  ; 
and  to  turn  it  would  be  to  flank  them  most  decisively.  It  was  hen 
therefore,  that  the  best  fighting  of  the  day  occurred.  In  all  otlier 
of  the  advance,  which  wns  now  ordered  once  more,  it  was  an  affjur^ 
long  shotB,  as  on  the  other  hill.  One  or  two  efforts  were  made  to  i 
the  stone  building,  but  theattaeking  party  did  not  seem  to  like  ihef 
jxering  tliey  got  from  the  windows  and  from  behind  the  orchard  wiF^ 
Tfjc  battaliuus  of  our  centre  and  left  bad  made  first  us  little  way*  u^ 
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all  retired  back  across  the  vtilley  to  the  Wae  of  the  hills  winch  we  had 
laAt  descended.   I  ought  to  tAl  yoa  that  1  was  all  thia  while  Wking  on 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  stretched  quietly  among  the  d is- 
moanted  dragoons.      Very  well  for  me  that  none  of  the  Seikh  Artillery 
was  on  the  opposite  heights*    After  a  short  pause^  duriii^j^  which  the  wine- 
skins went  round,  Narvaez  rode  here  and  tliere  through  the  men,  and 
told  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  like  ^teel  to  make  the  ene- 
my leave  that ;  and  the  men  gave  three  cheers  at  the  notion.    The  bugle 
sounded  the  advance  once  more,  and  in  a  very  short  tioie  they  were  up 
the  heights  and  at  them.     It  ^vas  now  getting  duskish  as  the  Christitios 
got  half  way  up  on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  enemy.     Here  they  got 
galled  by  a  rattling  6 re  from  the   top,  and  they  reeled  a  bit.     The 
advice  about  the  cold  steel  was  all  my  eye.     The  firing  on  both  sidef, 
iiowever,  was  fast  and    furious,    as  it    approached  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  night  fell  in  dark  and  suddenly.     The  flashing   along  the  heights 
in   ibe  dark  was  gloriously  sublime.     Each  party  ^red  at  the  opposite 
fissbes  but  without  much  effect.     On  our  right,  however,  something 
like  btiaioets    was  transacted.     A    battalion  of  the  Royal  Guard  got 
in  ait  last  pell-mell,   amongst  the  brave  Navarese,  across  the  orchard 
wall.    The  besieged  took  to  their  heels,  and  bolted  through  the  garden 
at  the  back. 

Voii  remember,   I  said,  that  the  acclivity  at  this  spot  was  rather 

fentle.     In  fact  it  was  perfectly  accesMble  and  practicable  to  cavalry, 
ust  as  the  Navarese,  therefore,  shot  out  from   the  garden  and  were 
endeavouring  to  form,  Narvaez  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  was 
among  them,  and  cut  them  down  in  all  directions.     They  fought,  poor 
fellows,  like  lions,  hack  to  back,  in  groups  of  sixe^  and  sevens,  and 
would  take  no  quarter.     Whilst  this  smughter  was  going  on,  a  body  of 
Carlist  cavalry  came  riding  and  roaring  up  the  valley  at  a  furious  rate. 
Then  you  should  hear  the  cries  of  "  Viva  Don  Carlos  Qninto,"  and  *'  Viva 
la    Reyna*"  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  I  think,  of  the  scene,  and 
could  hear  the  shouts  and  the  clattering  us  plainly  as  I  now  hear  my- 
self talking ;  and  the  Mashing  of  the  sabres  in  the  dark  was  terribly 
beautifuL     At  it  they  went,    and  down  they  went,  and  saddles  were 
emptied   in  all  directions.     Several  horses   flew  by  me  without  their 
riders.     Narvaez  and  bin  staff  are  in  this  viek'C,  and  I  am  alone  looking 
on  ander  cover  of  a  little  clump  of  stunted  brooms.  At  last,  as  you  may 
easily  supposei  neither  party  could  discern  friend  from  foe,  and  many  a 
friend  on  both  sides  carved  and  helped  eacli  other  to  what  they  never 
bargained  for.     So  much  for  the  combat  of  cavalry  in  the  dark  ;  and 
where  the  Car  list  troopers  came  from  no  one  could  tell.  At  length,  as  it 
approached  half-past  eight  or  thereabouts,  the  Christino  bugle  sounded 
triumphantly  from  the  height  of  Banos  de  la  Heyna,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Queen's  troops,  and  the  Carli*its   were  in    full  retreat.   Lord 
knows  where,  under  the  cover  of  the  night.     I  spurred  up  the  hill  in 
dooUe  quick.     As   I   hurried   by  the    dead  and  wounded   troopers  a 
group  of  gypsies  were  stripping  them  ;  and  these  ft  Hows  hud  also  secured 
,  about  a  dozen  of  their  horses.     I  found  Narvaez  on  the  lop  before  me, 
irbere  he  was  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding 
ttOBtry. 

'*  One  hour  more,"  he  cried  out  in  a  rage,  **  and  every  man  of  them 
was  mine,  dead  or  alive  !  One  hour  more  f  Oh,  I  wish  1  was  Joshua  !  " 
tnd   he  kept  wishing  he  was  Joshua  until   I  told  him  at  last  that  he 
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might  descend  next  morning  into  the  land  of  Canaftfit  and  make 
spatch-cocks  or  sausages  of  tbe  ragamulfins. 

*'  To  he  sure  I  wiU/'  says  he,  "  and  now,  Don  Patricio,  let  us  see 
about  drinking  better  luck  next  time-" 

**  Bravo,  General  I  "  1  cried,  '*  there  is  some  reason  in  your  Excel* 
lencj,  notwitlistanding/* 

Whilst  we  were  speaking,  the  watch- fires  were  lighting  up  on  the 
top  of  Banos  de  la  Reyna,  a  soft  and  convenient  bit  of  tAhle-land 
four  or  five  acres  broad,  and  we  bivouacked  on  it  fur  the  night.  There 
was  drinking  and  smoking  and  singing  in  all  directions  ;  and,  after  the 
General  had  asked  a  few  questions  of  some  sulky  prisoners  without 
being  able  to  screw  anything  out  of  them,  he  sat  down  with  the  staff 
and  some  other  officers  and  myself  at  a  roaring  tire  made  up  of  the 
brushwood,  and  large  enough  far  St.  John's  eve.  The  supper  we 
squatted  down  to  was  not  by  any  means  so  bad,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, especially  the  roast  ham,  which  was  delicious.  I  had  a  joke 
with  the  General  touching  those  rations  that  he  was  to  have  taken 
from  Gomez.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  passed  me  the  wine-skin. 
By  degrees  the  officers  fell  off  asleep,  with  their  heels  to  the  fire,  and 
their  legs  and  bodies  wrapped  up  from  the  night  dew  cozy  and  com- 
fortable, and  Narvaez  and  myself  were  left  smoking  and  pushing  the 
wine-skin  to  each  other  alone.  I  sang  him  '*  The  British  Grena- 
diers," and  ^'  Paddy  O'Rafferty,"  and  "  Darby  Kelly,"  and  "  The  Wear- 
ring  of  the  Green,"  and  I  forget  how  many  more ;  and  he  made  serenX 
attempts  to  lilt  out  the  only  song  he  had  in  the  world, 

*^  Eetoy  un  hombre  cliico. 
Mm  brillante  que  rico ;" 

but  he  couldn't  get  past  the  second  line  if  he  was  to  get  Gomez  in  his 
grasp  for  it.  At  last  I  thought  it  high  time  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on 
right  for  him,  recollecting  what  he  had  before  him  at  daybreak.  I 
made  him  up  a  fine  pillow  of  moss,  rolled  him  up  in  his  martial  cloak, 
which  was  big  enough  for  three  of  him,  and  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 
Good  night  to  Narvaez  ! 

PENMAN. 

*'  Crood  night  to  Marmion/'  you  might  say,  for  the  little  man'ii  career 
seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  so  much  the  better  for  unhappy 
Spain,  Thanks  to  you  for  your  sketch  of  him.  Drinker ;  and  let  *» 
hmre  a  glass  together  after  your  adventures  in  the  military  world. 

WH13KGV*DRINK£R, 

With  all  my  heart,  Fenman.  And  now  do  yon  tell  us  aomelbiog 
of  what  ia  going  on  in  the  world  of  science. 

FKNMAN. 

England  has  done  her  part  well,  lately.  Murchison's  Geuld^t 
and  Faraday's  Experiments  in  Physics,  have  made  two  great  additiant 

to  science  in  about  as  many  months. 

THAVEI^LING    SACHELORi 

I  am  glad  that  this  country  has  confirmed  the  honours  of  Rusbia  in 
respect  to  the  iavani  whom  you  first  mentioned. 

"  He  won  them  well,  ttiid  may  ho  wear  thcixi  Inog.** 

A  distinguished  friend  of  mine  has  favoured  me  with  copies  of  an  odr 


TlPt»ERARV    HALL. 

1  liim,  aiid  af  a  lay  on  Faraday's  remarkable  e?[periments  on  the  sun- 
beam,  by  nbjcb  lie  bas  identified  electricity  and  light.  I  will  repeat 
to  you  the  Encomium  Murcbi  soman  am  first* 

Who  first  siirveyM  the  Husvian  sUitM  I 
And  made  the  ji^reat  Aztiic  dates  ? 
And  work'd  the  Scaadiuairijin  slate*  ? 

Sir  Eoderick. 

Who  calculated  Nature^fl  ahorks  ? 
And  proved  the  low  SLliiriari  nx:ks 
Detritm  of  more  ancient  hlocka  ? 

Sir  Roderick. 

Who  knows  of  what  all  rocks  consist  ? 
And  sees  his  way,  where  all  la  mist, 
About  the  Metamorphic  schist  ? 

Sir  Roderick, 

^V^o  draws  distinctions  dear  and  nice 
Between  the  old  and  newer  Gneiss  ? 
And  tidka  no  noiuense  about  ice  ? 

Sir  Roderick. 

Let  others,  then,  their  stand  maintain, 
Work  all  for  $lory,  nought  for  gain. 
And  each  End  faidta,  but  none  complain, 
Sir  Raderiok : 

Let  Sedgwick  say  how  tlunga  began ^ 

Defend  the  old  Creation  plan. 

And  amash  the  new  one, — if  he  can^ — 

Sir  Roderick  ; 

Let  Buckland  set  the  land  to  rights. 
Find  meat  in  peas^  and  starch  in  t>ltghta, 
And  future  food  In  coprolitt^s, 

Sir  Roderick  i 

Let  Agassis;  appreciate  tails^ 

And  like  the  Virgin  hoM  the  scales. 

And  Owen  draw  the  teeth  of  whales. 

Sir  Roderick : 

Take  thou  thy  orders  hard  to  spell. 
And  titles  more  than  man  can  tell, — 
I  wish  all  such  were  earnM  as  well, — 

Sir  Roderick, 
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GBTMGtfiBER. 

it:       ^  creditable,  both  to  the  author  and  the  object,     I  think  you  said 
^va  Russian  I 

TB  A  YELLING    BACHELOR, 

Bussian  ?  no  J     Do  you  think  a  Russian  would  have  passed  a  aiieer 
^^n  his  own  orthograyihy  ?     They  are  as  proud  of  their  dissonant  con- 
Giants  as  an  Irish  editor  ih  of  his  unpronounceable  spelling.     One  of 
^Be  new  Celtic  lights   who  write  **  Ommjnaehrce"  as  **  Gradh  tno 
^^    ^wdke,"  and  think  that  they  do  tlie  national  by  showing  the  barlness 
^ber  of  the  spelling  or  the  speaking. 

WHISKB  Y-Dm  NKER. 

Come,  come,  keep  away  from  our  parts  of  ^peecb^  and  give  us  the 
*3cr  poem. 


TIPPERABY   HALL. 
TRAYSLLIMG   BACflBLOB. 

I  entitled  "  The  Complaint  of  an  abused  Stuibeam 


You  Ve  heard  how  Alexis  electrified  London, 
And  ElUouon  doctor*d  the  Miuet  0*Kpy  ; 

How  WheatBtone's  expretsei  liAve  timt  and  tpace  ondone; 
Fiu&Ily,  Fanulay^s  ma^etized  xne. 

Mercury,  Iodine,  adds  had  all  but 

Alade  me  as  lank  aad  as  latent  as  Heat ; 
And  I  fondly  Imagined  that  Moscir  and  Talbot 

Had  fix*d  my  conditions,  and  made  me  complete* 

So  I  sped  from  the  tkiea^  in  my  ndfaace  brightening, 
As  free  a&  I  mm*ed  on  the  mom  of  my  birth  ; 

Wben^  juBt  OA  old  Franklin  maltreated  the  lightning. 
Did  Faraday  lower  and  link  me  to  eurtlu 

Attracting,  repelling,  he  went  on  and  on,  *stcad 

Of  passing  me  free  to  my'regnlar  goal. 
Till  at  hist  1  inclined,  like* the  heiress  of  Wanstead, 

With  a  quiTCring  tremor,  and  tum*d  to  the  Pole. 

And  now  I  *m  concerted —the  Whitechapel  ^becnici 
Who  stick  to  their  faith  are  fmt  better  than  I : 

I  'm  a  sort  of  Sir  Lopes  Manaaseh  XlmeneSy 
A  phpical  6ction  who»e  day  h  gone  by. 

l>iihonaur'd  in  Englnnd,  where  nerer  a  ray  shone 

Except  to  b«  analyzed  fifty  times  o'er  ; 
I  HI  tly  to  the  clime  of  the  right  generation, 

Whert*  Mngi  revered  me;,  and  Quebres  adore* 

1  *Jl  go  to  the  East,  where  I  *II  build  a  Riost^ue,  of  which 
All  the  high-priests  shall  hare  nothing  to  do  - 

So  I  HI  be  siie  from  Mosotti  and  Boscowitcb, 
Possibly  safe  against  Faraday  too. 

Or  else  to  old  Ireland — for  Eastern  bloods  run  there— 
And  uoduhite  free  as  the  quarers  of  Hulhih  ; 

Since  Science  is  more  at  a  discount  thao  fun  there ; 
And  trust  to  the  merdes  of  Ltoyd  and  MaccuUjigh, 

So  you  my  susceptible  sisters  in  — idip^ 

And  you  my  dear  brothers  galraaic  in  — Ifas, 

Would  you  retain  independent  felJdty, 

Stoer  dear  of  the  Doctor,  and  fly  from  his  prism* 

Else,  sure  as  gun,  he  ^11  go  off  to  assail  ye,  as 

Ciiinvertibitf  force*  to  chiiugo  at  his  call ; 
And  Matter  himself  mu«t  look  out  for  an  aitagf 

Or  he  HI  end  in  beooming  no  matter  at  aU. 


OAIMGIBBJSB, 

Unless  yoe  mean  to  sit  Iiere  to  try  an  experiment  i 
Bunbeams,  we  ought  to  adjourn. 

W  a  IS&KT-DRIKItBA. 

Not  SO  faiit ;  the  punch-bowl  is  not  empty  yet.     II 
glasaeB  round. 

EVKRARD    CLIVB. 

Ladle  it  out,  then,  while  I  give  a  toast  and  a  pari 
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SONG  Br  CUVE,  "OUR  NEXT  MERRY  MEETING.' 

The  inndi  wore  made  far  bio  wing,  boyi, 

The  clouds  were  nuide  for  raining  ; 

The  utreaoif  were  madia  for  flowing,  bojt. 

And  tmwli  were  made  for  draining, 
*Tis  bad  to  try^  a  speech  or  song'. 

And  fail  to  give  the  whole  out ; 
But  \h  &  greater  socdal  wrong 
To  fail  to  drink  your  botrl  nut, 
Fill,  lill,  toy  boyn,  once  more. 

Ere  we  liy  retreating. 
One  long  laat  Libation  pour 
To  ortir  next  merry  meeting. 

There  *>  not  a  gleam  of  ttfe^i  delight 

But  'i  fiurcliased  by  a  sorrow ; 
The  eye  duit  brigbte«t  l^ami  to-nfght 

May  lour  the  worst  to-morrow. 
Wealth,  knowledge,  power,  are  little  worth 

Their  price  of  toil  and  quarrel] 
And  oh,  the  deadliest  leaf  on  earth 
Is  aye  the  leaf  of  lauret. 

Fill,  fiU^  my  boyB»  onoe  more» 

Ere  we  try  retreating  ; 
One  long  last  lilmtion  pour 
To  our  next  merry  meeting. 

Ob,  where  in  be  that  does  not  know 

The  pang  of  loving  blindly  ; 
The  self- con  tempts  the  jealoui  woe^ 
£*en  when  »he  meets  you  kindly. 
A  ntl  where  is  he  that  has  not  proved 

The  pBUg  that  attU  is  atronger^ 
Of  being  by  another  loved, 

Whnm  you  can  love  no  longer  ? 
Fill,  fill  I  my  boys»  once  more. 

Ere  wc  try  retreating  ; 
Due  long  last  libation  pour 
To  ouj-  next  merry  meeting. 

Since  pleasure  then  by  pain  ii  Ixmghi, 

At  leaat  life*»  lightest  part  take : 
Th«  headache  from  the  l»owl  that  *a  caught 

Is  better  than  the  hi*art*ache. 
Hk  lives  the  beat,  with  open  breast 

Who  welcomes  joy  the  longest,  ^ 

And  'gsLinnit  each  ill  with  iron  will 
CoUecU  hitnaelf  the  strongest. 
Fill,  fi,D,  ray  boys,  onre  more. 

Err  we  try  retrenlinfT  , 
One  long  last  libation  pour 
To  our  next  merry  meeting. 
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BY    ALBERT   81UITB* 


No.  L— The  Gent. 
L  0/ the  Gent  gcnerall^f. 

The  species  of  the  human  race  to  the  cansideration  of  which  we  are 
about  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  comparatively  of  late  crea* 
lion }^ that  is  to  say,  it  has  sprung  fronr  the  original  rude  untutored 
man  by  combinations  of  chance  and  cultivation  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  later  variety  of  fancy  pippins  have  been  produced,  by  the  de- 
vices of  artful  market-gardenertv,  from  the  original  stock  wild  crab  of 
the  hedges.  And  the  fashion  which  Oents  have  of  occasionally  ad* 
dressing  one  another  as  "  my  pippin  "  favours  this  analogy. 

After  much  diligent  investigation,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the  , 
Gent  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  ifourii^hed  antecedent  to  the  la 
ten  years.  In  the  older  works,  we  meet  with  "  bucks "  and  **  gaj 
blades/*  with  **  pretty  fellows,"  and,  later,  with  **  men  upon  town, 
M  swells/*  and  **  knowing  coves  ;"  but  the  pure  Gent  comes  not  iinde 
any  of  these  orders.  He  was  evidently  not  known  in  these  times  ;  he 
is  scarcely  understood  now  so  widely  as  we  could  wish  ;  although  we 
are,  at  times,  rejoiced  to  see  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  real  character 
stealing  abroad.  He  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  variety  of  our  present 
condition  of  society, — that  constant  struggle  to  appear  something  i 
than  we  in  reality  are^^  which  characterizes  everybody  at  this  time, 
in  iheir  public  and  private  phases.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  ' 
attacked  the  Gents  in  Punch,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  we  effected  ' 
at  that  time  some  little  good*  But  it  was  rather  a  skirmish  than  an 
onslaught ;  and  now,  with  increased  experience^  we  return  to  the 
charge. 

Our  attention  wns  first  called  to  the  Gents  in  the  following  manner,] 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  coming  into  contact  with  certain  j 
individuals,  who,  wlien  they  spoke  of  their  acquaintances,  were  i 
tomed   to  say*   "  I   know  a  Gent/' or,  **a  Gent  told  me/' — never  bf^l 
any  good  hick  did  we  hear  them  speak  of  Gentlemen.    It  occurred  that  l 
we  chanced,  on  future  occasions,  to  see  one  or  two  of  these  "  Gent»  '  ' 
alluded  tn.     The  first  ever  pointed  out  to  us  was  driving  in  a  gig,  with 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  sidi%  and  a  staring  shawl  round  his  neck*     Fie 
was  also  smoking  a  cigar,     Auotber  time  we  met  one  in  the  Htreets.j 
He   wore  large  check  trowsers  of   the  true  light-comedian   patterUf 
which  appeared  to  have  been  made  expressly  for  Mr.  Walter  thicy  or 
Mr.  Wright,     He  hail  a  little  short  stick,  of  no  earthly  u»e»  with  i 
horse's  silver  hoof  on  the  top  of  it,  which  he  kept  to  his  lips  ahvajm,  < 
and  he  also  patronized  the  staring  shawl  and  cigar.     And  we  met  a 
third  in  the  boxes  at  one  of  the  theatres,  whither  he  had  come  to  the 
fuli-dre^s  of  a  light-blue  stock,  and  cleaited  white  gloves  re-dirtied. 
We  knew  they  had   been   cleaned:  they  exhaled   a  faint  camphioe 
odour,  as  he  put   his   hand  on  the  brass  rail  and  leant  over  us ;  and 
there  was  none  of  that  sharpness  of  outline  in  their  dirt  which  new 
cloves   evince.     It   was   denser,    cloudier^    more  universal ;   and   ihc 
knuckles  and  naiU  v^cre  remark ablv  so.     This  Gent  also  had  a  little 
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ttick.  He  lighted  a  cigar  at  tbe  lubby-kmp  on  leaving  the  house,  and 
pulled  a  staring  shawl  out  of  his  hat,  as  he  whistled  an  air  from  one  of 
the  burlesques.  He  went  over  to  the  Albion,  the  room  of  which  was 
quite  full,  and,  after  standing  in  the  centre  for  a  few  seconds,  tapping 
his  teeth  with  his  stick,  whiUt  his  left  hand  was  thrust  into  the  hinder 
pocket  of  his  coat,  dragged  round  to  bis  hip;  apparently  disgusted  at 
not  creating  any  ftensation^  he  turned  round  on  his  heel,  aiid»  crossing 
Covent  Garden,  ultimately  dived  into  Evans's. 

Then  we  thought  that  the  **  Gents  '*  must  be  a  race  by  themselves^ 
which  social  naturalists  had  overlooked,  deserving  some  attention  ;  and 
we  determined  to  study  their  habits,  and  allot  to  them  a  certain  posi- 
tion, which  at  that  time  they  did  not  appear  to  have.  So,  as  the 
homely  observations  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  and  jMr.  Je^e  have 
added  much  to  the  truths  of  Linnieus,  Cuvier,  Butfon,  and  other  great 
naturalists,  do  we  hope  that  we  also  may  contribute  a  few  physiolcigical 
facts  to  what  has  been  already  put  forth  about  the  human  race  by  the 
tnoftt  celebrated  writers  upon  that  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

2.  Of  the  chief  outward  characterUlics  of  ike  Gent, 

One  has  only  to  look  into  the  advertisements  of  cheap  tailors  and 
the  windows  of  ticketed  shops,  to  form  a  very  good  notion  of  the  prin* 
cipnl  marks  by  which  the  Gent  may  be  distinguished. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  object  sif  the  Gent  is,  to 

assume  a  position  which  he  conceives  to  be  superior  to  his  own.     Now 

this,  he  fajicies,  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished   by  out-of-the-way 

clothes  —  a  mark  of  superiority  which  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 

but  a  small  outlay  of  intellect ;  —  and  cunning  manufacturers  inv^ent 

things  on  purpose  to  suit  ihis  taste,  as  the  men  of  Manchester  export 

gay*coloured,  large-figured   patterns  for  the    negroes.       For  him  the 

cheap   tailor  announces  the  **  Gent's  Vest/'  which  is  the  Hebrew  for 

** snob's  waistcoat,"  as  patronized  by  the  nobility.     To  his  choice  alone 

does    the  ready-made  shoemaker  appeal  In  the  short   fancy  Alberts, 

liibelled  "The  Fashion, "     If  you    are   accustomed  to  derive  a  little 

gratuitous  entertainment  from  shop>windows,    as  you   go  along   the 

itreets^  you  will  see  in  the  shops  the   funniest  things,  meant  for  the 

Gents,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     The  most  favourite   style   of 

ckauMjmre    is  a  species  of  cloth   boot  with  a  shtny  leather  toe ;    and 

i&wn  the  front  there  is  a  close  row  of  little  mother-of-pearl  shirt-hut- 

tana — not  for  any  purpose,  for  they  are  simply  sewn  on,  the  real  me- 

Uiod  of  fastening  on  the  bmdequin  beiJig  by  the  humble  lace  and  tag 

H  the  side.     But  it  is  with   the  haberdashers  that  the  toilet  of  the 

Oetst  CHjmes  out  strongest.     You  will  see  "  Gents*  Dress  Kid  "  ticketed 

>tk  ibe  window.     Be  sure  these  are  large-sized^  awkwardly-cut,  yellow 

^id   gloves,   at   on e-and-six pence.     The  tint   is  evidently  a  weakness 

H'irb  the  Gents,  and  the  merchants,  lacking  discrimination, believe  that 

the  predisposition  is  general.     We  will  wager  a  dozen   pairs  ^f  them, 

^biit  YOU  never  went  into  one  of  these  establishments,  and,  simply  and 

^^eidedly  demanded  a  pair  of  white   kid  gloves,  but  you  were  imme- 

^tiately  asked '*  if  )ou  would   not  prefer  straw* coloured."     And  then 

^iie   stocks — what  rainbows  of  cravats  they  form  !     Blue  always  the 

^votirite   colour;  blue  with    gold    sprigs!  blue  with    a  crimson    floss* 

*tlk   flower!     And   if  they  are   blacky  they  are  fiisihioned  into  quaint 

^ZQmceits.     Frills  tif  black   satin  down  the   front,  or  bands  uf  the  same 

^t'liele  liKjking  like  an  imitulion  of  crimped  skate;  or  studs  of  jet  cut 
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into  all  manner  of  Facets,  a»  if  the  Gent  wore  a  black  satin  shirt, 
that  was  where  it  fastened.  And  the  white  stocks  are  more  fancifnl 
still ;  —  they  are  not  very  popular  in  their  Himple  form.  The  Gents 
know  that  they  cannot  help  looking  like  waiters  when  thus  dresi^i^, 
and  so  a  little  ille^timate  Jinery  is  necessary  to  get  a  seU  ;  hence  tKey 
have  lace  ends^,  like  the  stamped  papers  from  the  top  of  banhon  and 
French  plum  boxes.     And  the  tffect  in  society  is  very  fine. 

In  his  outward  garments,  the  Gent  allows  no  limit  to  variations  of 
the  received  style.  Those  alone  who  have  studied  the  '*  Gent'»  Fa- 
shions" £oT  many  years  can  call  them  to  mind.  It  is  for  the  Gents 
that  we  see  those  tableaux  displayed  in  tailors'  shops,  of  many  distin- 
guished individuals  walking  about  in  Trafalgar  Souare,  or  before  the 
Colosseum,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  conversing  on  general  topics  with  much 
courtesy  and  politeness.  Observe  their  fashionably-shaped  hats;  their 
Lilliputian  boots  and  tiny  gloves.  Their  choice  of  colours,  too^  is  re- 
markable. Some  have  light  green  trowsera^  fitting  witlu>ut  a  wrinkJe, 
and  chocolate-coloured  surtouts;  others  are  walking  abroad  in  full 
evening  cuiitume,  puce-tail  coat  and  black  tights,  or  addressing  polile 
speeches  to  fashionably  attired  Young  Gents,  who  are  standing,  m  an 
attitude,  with  a  hoop;  —  and  all  seem  desirous  of  making  an  impr^H 
iiion  by  their  elegant  demeanour,  for  their  positions  are  evidently  t^^| 
result  of  much  8tudy,  the  greater  part  having  one  arm  elevated,  an^i 
the  palm  open,  with  the  air  of  a  conjuror  when  he  says,  '*  You  will 
perceive  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand/'  Of  the  same  family  as  these 
Gents  are  the  fashionable  loungers  in  pantumimej*,  who  walk  about 
with  the  distinguished  females  in  the  scanty  chiaks  trimmed  with 
ermine;  and  the  lovers  in  the  blue  coats  and  white  trowsers  on  the 
sixpenny  valentineH,  who  direct  the  attention  of  the  adored  oae  to  the 
distant  villiige  church. 

By  these  tokens,  including  always  the  staring  shawl,  you  may  know 
tlie  Gent  when  you  see  him,  even  if  you  met  him  on  the  top  of  Jhloni 
Bkuc  —  a  place,  however,  where  you  are  not  very  likely  toe  "^ 

him.    He  prefers  Windmill  Hill. 

Gents  occasionally  speak  of  their  general  get  up,  as  ike  ticket — the 
term  postsibly  being  used  in  allusion  to  the  badge  which  distinguishi 
their  various  articles  of  dress  when  exposed  fur  sale.  And  in  wHi  " 
these,  the  evident  leaning  of  the  Gents  towards  distinguished 
ationR  m  appiirent.  A  great  coat  must  be  a  *'  Chester  ft  t?ld,"  a  **Tag- 
linni/'  or  a  '*  €-odrington  ;"  a  little  rag  of  coloured  silk  for  the  ueck  is 
called  a  "Byron  Tie,"  and  m  on.  If  the  things  are  not  dignified  by 
these  terms  the  Gent  dt^es  not  think  much  of  them.  And  apropos  oi 
Taglioni — it  is  fur  the  Gents  to  buy,  that  those  dreary  pictures  of  the 
Pets  of  the  Bullet,  and  coloured  lithographs  of  housemaids  cleaning 
steps ;  and  wimien,  with  htrge  black  dots  of  eyejs  and  hemvy  ringlets^ 
trying  on  shoes,  are  published.  One  was  very  popular ;  it  represented 
a  young  lady,  soTnetbing  between  a  hair-dresser'i*  dummy  and  a  bar- 
maid, with  a  man's  coat  and  hat  on*  She  was  looking  through  sn  eye- 
glass at  the  top  of  a  whip,  and  underneath  was  written  "damme!*' 
why,  or  wherefore,  or  in  what  relation  to  the  singular  mode  of  toilet 
she  had  iidupted,  we  never  could  rightly  umke  out.  But  the  Gents 
seemed  to  k\u*\v  all  nbcmt  it,  and  (umght  the  picture  furimisly. 

And,  tinsiUy,  tlie  grand  iniirk  of  tlie  (ient  in,  the  nt  fresco  cigsr, 
the  rtHifof  till*  omnibuH,  ur  the  |nuldle  of  the  steamboat  beiils  bis  8D9rt 
favourite  perch.     But  to  this  we  may  ullude  presently. 
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3.     Of  the  ufual  Deportment  of  Gents. 

Althoogli  tlie  Geat  is  seen  under  various  aspects  in  sociaI  life,  yet  hit 
Attributes  are  inherently  the  same,  and  adapting  the  »tyle  of  the 
'*  Pluck  Papers/'  we  will  thus  describe  him  ;  taking  that  phase  first 
under  which  he  ig  most  frequently  beheld — at  a  supper  tavern. 

TAe  Gent   ai  Evans's,     He  walketh  »ix  abreast  along  the  piazst^ 
siaging  a  negro  air  in  chorus ;  and  perchance  danceth  a  lively  measure 
to  the  refrain.     On  entering  the  room  he  goeth  to  the  upper  end 
thereof,  and    having  greeted   the   singers  with   a  wink,  calieth  out 
•*  Charles  I "  no  response  being  made  by  the  waiter,  he  rappeth  with 
Ilia  stick  upon  the  table  until  the  peppercoster  falleth  oa  the  ^iyot,  for 
^«rhich  unseemly  conduct  Evans  mildly  reproveth  him.     He  taketh  a 
&i^t  at  Evans  in  return,  when  he  can  do  so  unobserved,  and  calleth 
**  Henry  !  "  Being  served,  he  aaith  to  the  funny  singer,  "  How  are  you 
old  fellow  ?"  and  pre^seth  him  to  partake  of  his  grog*    He  prulferelh  a 
prayer  that  the  funny  singer  will  oblige  him  with  a  particular  song. 
The   futtny  singer  complieth,  and  the  Gent   singeth  the  chorus,  pro- 
longing it  far  beyond  the  proper  length,  to  the  indignation  of  Evans. 
At  its  conclusion  his  animal  spirits  and  enthusiastic  approbation  impel 
him  to  call  out  "  Bravo  Rouse,"  which   promoteth  political  dissension 
aoMWigBt  the  guests.     Evans  telleth  him   "  that  he   cannot   have  the 
Wmcmf    of  the    room  disturbed    by    one    individual/'    a  sentiment 
which  the  Gent  applaudeth  lustily,   and  ordereth   more  champagne, 
tt'hkh  he  drinketh  with  the  singers  from  a  tankard.     The  wrath  of 
Etads  js  in  a  measure  appeased.     The  Gent  joineth  in  a  glee  at  the 
wrang  time,  but  turneth  away  ivrath  by  buying  a  copy  of  it  when 
Holshed.     He  ordereth  more  champagne,  and  believeth  that  he  is  taken 
hjr  the  room  for  a  Lord  about  Town.  He  f^aith  he  hath  a  pony  that  he 
inU  btt^  against  any  other  to  do  every  thing.     He  talketh  of  actresses 
sod  ivinketn  mysteriously*    He  telleth  the  funny  singer  that  if  he  will 
come  atid  see  him  at  his  little  place  in  the  city,  he  will  put   him  up  to 
s  thing  or  two.     At  last  he  getteth  troublesome,  and  is  coaxed  away  by 
hit  CQDilMkiikkns.     The  next  mortiing  he  suith  what  a  spree  he  had* 

Tk€  Gent  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  in  the  most  popular  lounging 
thoroughfares  of  the  West  End,  such  as  Hegent  Street,  the  Burling- 
IdB  Arcade,  or  Piccadilly,  that  the  Gents  are  to  be  often  encountered 
in  the  day  time.  The  majority  of  them  have  evidently  occupaticms 
whieh  keep  them  in  somewhere  until  four  or  five  o'clock,  so  that  they 
never  oome  out  in  their  full  force  until  du^^k,  except  on  holidays ;  and 
then  the  short  ste.un boats  are  the  best  phices  to  tind  them.  In  fine 
Wefttlier  they  discard  the  staring  shawl  for  a  blue  handkerchief  with 
white  spots,  and  then  they  provide  themselves  with  a  cigar,  a  bottle  of 
siottt,  and  a  Sunday  paper;  and  from  the  edge  of  the  paddle  hoK,  or 
from  the  top  of  the  cabin,  defy  the  world.  You  can  find  out  their 
locality  by  the  vapour  from  the  cigar,  as  the  smoke  whidi  so  gracefully 
curled  showed  the  author  of  tlie  Woodpecker  that  he  was  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  a  cottage.  If  you  cannot  discover  them  by  this  sign,  you 
BttUt  look  out  fur  their  studs ;  they  have  a  great  idea  of  studs,  which 
mt  will  find  glittering  in  the  sun»  usually  like  blue  raspberries.  If 
t^dMuice  they  wear  u  long  5»tock>  then  they  have  two  pins  and  a  chain  ; 
ImC  such  pins!  and  such  a  chain! — yon  can  never  see  anything  like 
them,  unless  you  go  to  the  Ltnvther  Arcade;  and  there,  amongst  those 
wondrous  coUoctioiis  of  ornamental  and  useful  articles  which  strew  that 
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thoroughfare ;  for  all  the  houses  appear  to  have  turned  tliemaelTeSi 
ami  their  caj^tenta,  out  of  win  do  vv  ;  you  will  find  the  fellows;  oieAnt* 
h(jvvever»  if  we  mistake  nut,  for  the  back  plaits  of  ladies*  hair.  And 
ilm  reminds  us,  thnt  the  Lowther  Arcade  is  a  favourite  lounge  with 
tlie  Gents;  it  is  possibly,  from  the  glittering  stores  here  dti»plajed, 
that  vthey  acquire  their  taste  for  jewellery-  Tlie  Lowther  Arcade  is  to 
tlie  men  in  the  city  chambers  what  the  Burlington  is  to  the  denizens 
of  the  Albany  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  frontier  between  the  two  hemift- 
pheres  of  London  life ;  to  which  position  it  lays  iionie  claim,  inasmuch 
as  when  very  crowded,  a  personal  examination  of  effects  sometiniM 
takes  place  on  passing  it*  And  great  is  the  throng  here  of  an  after- 
noon; principally  composed  of  Gents  and  seedy  Foreigners,  walking  up 
an  appetite  for  the  incomprehensible  carie  of  Berthollini ;  or  u  doubtful 
cross  between  these  two  varieties  of  the  human  species,  found,  upon  in- 
vestigation, to  be  attached  to  billiard  tables.  Here  they  ^valk  up  and 
down  for  hours,  loading  the  air  with  the  products  of  combustion  from 
their  cheap  cigars ;  putiing  the  smoke  into  every  bonnet  they  meet ; 
or  standing  at  the  entrance  with  a  whip  in  their  hands,  as  though  they 
had  just  got  off  their  horse,  and  w*ere  keeping  an  appointment.  But 
in  reality  they  have  no  horse,  nor  do  they  expect  anybody. 

There  are  several  loungers,  at  this  part  of  town,  who  belong  neither 
to  the  race  of  Gents  nor  Foreigners,  and  certainly  are  not  military^ 
although  they  evidently  wish  to  be  considered  so,  to  whom  we  may 
briefly  allude,  for  they  partake,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  cb&racieristiei 
of  the  former.  They  wear  mustachios  and  curious  frock  ooata;  Mme^ 
times  with  dabs  of  braid  about  them.  Their  hair  is  wiry  and  dark^ 
and  they  are  constantly  arranging  it  with  their  hands.  Sometimet 
they  are  seen  with  spurs;  occasionally  they  carry  a  black  cane, 
shouldered  like  a  gun — twisted  round  their  arm,  with  its  head  in  their 
pocket — held  upside  down — ^in  any  way  but  the  normal  one.  Day  affcef 
day,  when  it  is  line  ;  nay,  year  after  year,  there  they  are, — true  hatUMrt 
de pave.  You  may  follow  them  for  hnurs,  and  you  will  never  sec  them 
sfitak  to,  or  r ucognized  by  any  body,  they  do  not  even  commune  with 
each  other  ;  nobody  knows  them  ;  they  belong  to  no  club,  and  are  nevf? 
seen  anywhere  else.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  like  butterflies,  you  only 
come  across  them  in  bright  weather.  Where  they  go  to  at  other  times 
we  cannot  tell ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  have  sol?ed 
two  other  similar  enigmas,  with  respect  to  pins  and  blue-bottles;  and 
their  ultimate  destination  is,  to  our  thinkings  the  greatest  marvel  ol 
the  present  day.  For  the  corpses  of  the  latter,  found  in  grocers*  win- 
dows, and  the  rusty  remains  of  the  former  discovered  between  boards, 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  numbers  that  have  existed.  Their  disap- 
pearance is  as  remarkable  as  the  generation  of  the  fine  woolly  suo- 
stance  you  find  in  the  corner  of  your  waistcoat  pocket,  where  yoa  have 
only  kept  a  pencil-case  and  eye-glass.     But  this  by  the  w^ay. 

The  Gent,  as  we  have  said,  loves  the  roof  of  an  omnibus  —  Ittendlf 
tfie  roof.     He  rejoices  when  he  tinds  that  the  box  is  full,  and  he  i« 
obliged  to  perch  there ;  for  his  mind  appears  to  be  brightened  by  hk 
p4iBition,  and  many  eccentricities  are  induced*     He  nods  to  other  | 
senders  who  pass,  in  a  familiar  manner,  causing  them  to  puzade  i 
selves  almost  into  insanity  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  end0 
voiirs  to  recollect  who  he  contd  have  been.     He  winks  at  the  ddi! 
pupils  of  the  promenading  Hammersmith  academies,  if  on  tJieir  rvad; 
and  tells  old  ladies  \vlicn  they  get  out  to  go  awayi  to  give  hi»  l<»v?  al 
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liame,  and  that  he  will  be  sure  and  write  to  them.     He  i 
liere^  and  he  offers  one  tu  the  coach  man  and  other  [  _ 

I  ctagea  were  exterminated,  the  Gent  preferred  the  box  ;  indeed  he  Mt 
in  a  measure  dep^ded  if  he  oonld  not  get  it ;  fur  there  it  waa  ihad  the 
^Igar  and  ahawl  came  oat  to  the  b^  adrantage;  aad  when  the 
coachman  g:qt  do^^n  he  could  hold  the  reins  and  whip  in  the  fiveper 
jnanner,  and  shew  people  that  he  was  perfect]?  used  to  waA  a  thti^ ; 
and  for  aught  thej  could  tell,  might  have  a  ftmi^  in-hand  of  hk  own. 

The  Gtnt  at  puhlic  places, — The  theatre  ia  a  ^Tonrtte  reaort  of  tba 
Oent^  and  half-price  to  the  boxes  his  usual  plan  of  patinniaing  it,  OMte 
especially  when  there  is  a  baUet.  Of  the  different  parts  of  the  hooae^ 
he  prefers  the  slips.  If  jou  are  seated  oppoaite,  joo  will  see  hun 
come  in  about  nine  o  clocks  and  leaving  the  panel  door  open,  he  staada 
«m  the  seat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  stidc  under  hii  am,  aad 
tbua  makes  his  obserFstions  Preaently  getting  diigiiated  at  the  west 
of  respect  shown  to  him  by  an  old  gentleman  in  front,  whe  ia  waKhiBg 
the  performance  most  intently  w-ith  his  head  reclining  ea  hia  afma» 
which  are  again  sapported  by  the  rail^  and  who  requests  that  he  will 
Imre  the  goodness  to  shut  the  door,  the  Gent  walks  grandly  away,  and 
ipea  ronnd  to  the  other  side,  eridentJy  coocetring  that  his  dignity  hea 
been  hart.  Here  the  same  process  of  ob&erviition  is  repeated;  and  if 
the  Gent  sees  a  pretty  girl  in  a  prirate  box,  he  stares  onflinrhingly  at 
ber>  until  he  thinks  he  has  made  an  impression*  And  this  k  a  otnege 
Iimftltc  notion  with  Gents  of  erery  degree:  they  believe  they  have 
pewera  to  ^cinate  every  female  upon  whom  they  cast  their  eyes* 
never  thinking  of  the  utter  contempt  always  excited  hy  tads  obUu* 
aiTeness  on  the  part  of  an  entire  stronger.  In  that  peradiae  of  the 
Qents,  the  shilling  part  of  the  promenade  comoesiM,  this  ia  their  eom* 
mon  practice;  and,  whilst  they  conceive  they  are  'doiiu;  it — rather/  in 
their  railway  trowaers  and  dazzling  stocks^  they  tata%  fiotget  that  a 
traejlaneur  would  appear  in  sometUng  lihe  evening  eoatitme^  aUhongh 
lie  aught  not  altogether  adopt  the  extreme  riguevr* 

I  4l  Of  (he  Genu  viewed  ftith  rctpeci  to  their  cztinctum. 

If  any  influential  member^  bent  upon  being  of  service  to  hia  eooo- 
tTft  would  bring  in  a  bill  for  **  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Gents,"*  he  would 
eofifer  the  greatest  benefit  on  society ;  for,  until  they  are  entirely 
knocked  on  the  head,  our  public  amusements  can  never  be  conducteH 
with  the  propriety  which  distinguishes  those  of  Paris.  We  believe, 
Witli  sorrow,  that  this  offensive  race  of  individuals  is  peculiar  to  our 
eonikiry :  we  know  of  no  foreign  type  answering  to  them*  If  persoot 
^atabllahing  resorts  where  they  mo^y  congr^atej  could  take  out  aa 
^aearance  against  Gents,  as  well  as  against  fire,  what  a  blessing  it 
^Mald  be  I 

I>oiuiney,  Moses,  and  Prew !  patrons  as  ye  are  of  literature  gene> 

r^j,  and  poets  especially,  by  whose  influence  the  taste  of  tlie  Genu 

ia  in  aome  measure  guided,  help  us  to  efl^ect  some  little  reform.     U^ 

xiot,  we  beseech  you,  allow  your  emblazoned  window-tickets  to  lead 

llda  wretched  race  into  such  »traoge  ideas  respecting  the  '^  fsahiona,'* 

a«  they  are  wont  to  indulge  in.     Abolish  all  those  little  pasteboard 

tcutcheons   which  point  out  your  gaudy  fabrics   as  *'  Novel/'  **  The 

Btyle,"  -'Splendid,"  ''The  Thing."  «  Parinian/'  and  the  like;    cut 

their  waistcoats,  in  chanty,  as  if  you  intended  them  for  gentlemen, 

laatead  of  Gents.     Reform  your  own  bills,  and  appeal  not  to  their 
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Rympatbies  with  sticli  wild  incrvationH;  And  pefsuade  the  lilerarj 
Gc'iit  vvhii  writes  thosi?  cliiinptng  iittle  hrochures  about  your  ffsta^ 
bliahments — whispered  to  be  tbe  author  of  "The  New  Timmi," — 
whicli  are  presented  gratiiitounly  with  the  magazineSi  to  lead  the 
miiids  of  the  Gents  into  another  channel;  that  they  may  no  longer 
imagine  the  usmil  niethud  of  dressing,  of  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
fashion,  to  be  in  a  puckered  six-and-three-penny  blouse,  with  braid 
round  the  pockets  —  for  such  is  the  garment  that  bears  his  name  —  a 
rainbow- tin  ted  stock »  drugget- pat  tern  trowsens,  and  nine-and-feix- 
peiiny  broatUbrimmed  hats.  Do  thi»,  and  send  all  your  present  stock 
to  America. 

Editors  of  Sporting  Papers !  assist  the  good  work  with  your  able 
pens,  by  never  allowing  the  term  "  Spirting  Gent  I  **  to  appear  in  your 
columns  whether  he  undertakes  to  drive  a  pony  to  death  ;  match  his 
dog  to  be  torn  to  pieces  last  in  a  struggle  ;  or  advance  a  pecuniary  in- 
ducement for  two  savages  to  pummel  each  other's  heads  to  jelly.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  '*  Sporting  Gent  f  "  You  must  have  done  so :  and  you 
iiave  noted  his  coarse  hands,  his  flattened  fingers,  and  dubby  nails;  his 
common  green  coat^  his  slang  handkerchief,  and  his  low  bat  ;  bis  dreary 
I  conversation,  entirely  confined  to  wire-drawn  accounts  of  wagers  be  has 
won,  and  nmtcbes  xie  can  make  for  anything.  Never  gire  him  a 
eh^mee  of  attaining  publicity  and  he  will  go  out  and  diaappesr  altoge- 
ther, leaving  the  coiist  clear  for  Gentlemen. 

We  are  not  altogether  without  a  hope  tlmt>  by  strong  and  energetic 
measures,  the  Gents  n*ay  be  ijut  down — thin  would  lead  to  a  real  "  ioi* 
proved  condition  of  the  people"  much  to  be  desired.  A  Court  <if  Pn^ 
priety  might  be  established  at  which  Gents  could  be  convicted  of  mis* 
demeanours  against  what  is  usually  considered  comme-il^/nut*  And 
punishments  might  be  awarded  proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence*  For  a  heavy  one,  a  Gent  might  be  transported  f«ir  fourteen 
months  into  good  society,  where  he  would  be  es|)ecially  wretched  ;  ftir 
a  light  one,  he  might  enter  into  heavy  recogniacances  not  to  smoke 
cigars  on  omnibuses  or  steamers,  not  to  wear  anything  but  quiet  colours, 
not  to  say  he  knew  actresses,  and  not  to  whistle  when  he  entered  a  ta- 
vern, or  laugh  loudly  at  nothing  with  his  fellows  when  ensconced  in 
his  box  there,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  the  same  pej^od.  A  C<nirt  of 
Ref|uests  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  it  is  of  little  avail  requeating  the 
Gents  to  do  anything  ;  compulsion  alone  would  reform  them. 

We  trust  the  day  will  come — albeit,  we  feel  it  will  not  be  in  imr 
time — when  the  Gent  will  bean  extinct  species;  his  "effigiei|»'*  iscll^ 

kold  illustrated  books  have  it,  being  ahjne  preserved  in  museoma.  And 
then  this  treatise  may  be  regarded  as  the  zoological  papers  are  naw, 
which  treat  of  the  Dodo:  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  cimches  and  bones. 
pheasants,  foxe^  heads,  and  sporting  dogs,  found  on  the  huge  white 
buttons  of  his  wrapper,  will  be  regarded  with  as  much  curioaity^  and 
possibly  will  give  rise  to  as  much  discussion  and  inreatigatioii  as  the  is 
ibises  and  scaraboii  in  the  Egyptian   Room  of  the   Brttiah  Muaenm^ 
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THE  FIBCT  PARTING. 


"  AftT  thoa  going  htBoee.  mine  oolr  oae !  a  vaad'rer  from  tkiae  Immw, 
In  the  land  of  the  stmifar  fiu-  awar,  where  hnpf^f  thoa  wilt  raaa  ; 
To  fbf^  the  spot  thou  hast  n^rer'left,  from  rhiVihood  nntO  now. 
And  change  the  light  of  thy  sonny  giasoe  for  a  worn  and  ihidrd  Uow. 

^  If  aJectioa  mote,  that  the  roire  of  love  can  no  Bbore  charm  thine  cnr  ? 
Hath  the  heart  gnywn  cold  that  ooee  would  melt  at  sight  of  a  mother  •  Mar  ? 
Are  there  no  glad  thoogfau  to  win  thee  back  to  sonshine  and  to  }ot  ! 
Ok,  answer  tlM  baming  wish  of  mine,  and  Uem  me  still,  mr  boy  !  ^ 

^Mother,  my  son!  is  sorrowfol,  and  thoogh  I  cannot  weep. 
Tbere  *s  a  grief  within  beyond  all  tears,  more  lasting  and  more  deep  I 
This  mom,  my  latest  with  thee  here,  a  bbssfnl  dream  awoke. 
Bat  CT*ry  chord  that  hailM  it  then — thb  ere  has  wdl  nigh  broke ! 

■  For  the  words  thoo  spe^LCst  pierce  me  throogh,  and  I  am  yet  the  diiU, 
Who  cradled  on  thy  bosom  lay,  and  smiled  iriien  thoa  hast  imlfd  ! 
A  reed  that  CT*ry  wind  eoold  bend,  bat  shelter 'd  by  thy  form. 
Grew  stronger  with  each  pasiing  year,  and  hath  sorriTed  the  storm  ! 


*■  Tbroogh  the  Tefl  that  doods  my  qirrit  now,  I  c£ng  in  lore  to  thee. 
Nor  len  when  ^ory  calls  me  hnee,  to  climes  beyond  the  sea ! 
Oh,  mother !  wouldst  thoa  hare  me  stay,  my  er'ry  hnpe  to  yield. 
And  sheathe  the  sword  my  fother  won  from  many  a  Uood-srain^d  &4d  ' 

=  Aim !  my  child,  thoa  hast  the  Made  thy  gallant  father  wore ; 
It  was  the  latest  charge  to  me,  of  him  thoa  *lt  tee  no  more. 
Bat  thoa  hast  noi  his  arm  of  strength,  the  firm  and  stalwart  frame. 
That  led  him  on  to  danger*s  brink,  and  gain'd  the  wreath  of  fa<&e  ! 

'^  I  know  thee  weD,  mine  only  one ;  for  I  hare  mark*d  thee  rise 
With  er*ry  son  that  brightest  shone,  and  droop  *ncath  wintry  Ucics. 
Thou  wert  not  made  to  deal  with  strife,  so  gentle  and  so  rwd  -. — 
Rest,  rest  thee,  then,  nor  leare  me  thus  to  griere  in  solitude  !** — 

'  I  know  my  arm  is  weak  ;  bat  there  *s  a  power  within  my  heart 
That  shall,  in  time  of  greatest  need,  a  giant*s  might  impart. 
The  thought  of  ikee  would  nenre  me  too,  if  other  aid  were  gone  ; 
And,  mother,  thou  shalt  nerer  live  to  curie  a  coward  son  ! 

'  No, — *tis  the  will  of  hear*n  !     31  ethinks  my  sire  had  died  to  Me 
A  child  desert  his  country's  cause,  and  shame  both  him  and  thte  I 
Let  me  depart — night  draws  apace — the  Mils  begin  to  tvell — 
Weep  not,  but  bless  me  with  a  smile — sweet  mother,  fare  thee  well  !" 


THE  LAST  PARTING. 

Sing  roe  again  that  pleasant  song,— it  soothes  my  wearied  head, 

And  ev*ry  tone  awakes  a  thought  u(  jtryotu  seasons  fled  ! 

Throw  wide  the  lattice,  mother  dear ;  the  summer  skies  are  clear. 

And  the  breeze  of  heav'n  doth  whisper  lore,  while  softly  wand*ring  liere  ? 
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Sweet  ii  the  itrain !  I  knew  it  well  before  I  left  thy  side. 
When  the  glow  of  health  was  on  my  cheek,  and  mv  heart  waa  still  untried  ; 
And  it  cheerM  my  drooping  spirits  oft  in  the  land  from  whence  I  come, 
A  crush*d  and  wither*d  flower  of  thine^ — to  die  in  my  childhood's  home ! 

The  music  of  the  birds  without, — the  breeze  that  stirs  the  bough, — 
The  fragrance  of  a  thousand  sweets,  that  cools  my  fer*rish  brow, — 
The  distant  lowing  of  the  kine, — the  shepherd's  tuneful  reed, 
Restore  to  me  my  infancy,  when  earth  seem*d  bright  indeed  ! 

*Twas  such  a  day  as  this  I  left  thee,  mother,  and  became 

A  pilgrim  in  a  far  off  land,  in  search  of  wealth  and  fame. 

Vain  hopes ! — a  few  brief  months  alone  could  tinge  them  with  decay, 

And  the  first  rude  gale  of  winter  saw  the  green  leaf  fall  away ! 

And  then,  when  thoughts  of  thee  would  come,  my  heart  was  like  to  break  ; 
With  bitter  tears  I  prayM  on  high,  to  spare  me  for  thy  sake. 
And  give  me  strength  to  greet  once  more  the  mother  I  forsook, 
To  hear  her  voice,  then  smk  to  rest,  with  one  forgiving  look  ! 

And,  glory  to  the  Lord  of  All !  I  see  thee  once  again. 
And  thou  wilt  lay  me  in  the  earth,  when  I  shall  pass  from  pain 
Nay,  weep  not,  mother,  we  shall  meet,  where  dimless  and  serene. 
No  care  can  shade  the  heav'n's  expanse,  nor  sorrow  intervene  ! 

I  dream*d  last  night  that  we  were  there,  and  joumey'd  hand  in  hand. 
The  mother  and  her  child,  amidst  a  bright  angelic  hand ; 
And  like  the  rainbow's  arch  on  high  their  wings  resplendent  shone. 
As  from  their  golden  harps  arose  a  more  than  mortal  tone  ! 

And  many  a  friend  we  knew  below,  methought  I  still  could  trace, 
Through  the  majesty  of  holiness  impress'd  upou  each  face ; 
And  one  whose  mien  of  loveliness  o'erawed  me,  seemed  to  wear 
The  semblance,  aye,  the  very  smil^  that  graced  my  father  here  ! 

I  strove  to  speak  ;  but  language  fail*d— and  as  I  tried  to  gain 
The  spirit's  robe,  sleep  pass*d  from  me, — and  I  awoke  to  pain  ; 
To  find  thee  at  my  side,  mother,  thy  meek  glance  raised  above. 
And  a  pray*r  upon  thy  pallid  lips  to  him  who  tried  thy  love ! 

Cling  closer  still  to  me,  mother,  and  kiss  me  ere  I  go, 
For  the  summoner  is  drawing  near,  his  noiseless  step  I  know  ; 
Mine  eyes  though  dim  are  fix*d  on  thee ;  their  latest  look  is  thine. 
Now  let  me  slumber  in  thine  arms.     Farewell,  sweet  mother  mine ! 
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FLORA  MACDONALD, 

THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  HEBELLtUN  OF  174.V 

BY   CHARLES    WEflTEHBAO. 

WITH   A   POUTnAtT. 

It  tB  now  quite  fl  hundred  years  since  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Cullciden  struck  down  the  Itist  hopes  ai  the  young  Chevalier, 
Prince  Charles  £dward^  and  disj>ersed  hia  adherents,  never  again  to 
meet  together,  or  to  appear  in  arms  in  his  cause*  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  time  when  we  can  aflTord  to  do  justice  to  the  principle  which 
prompted  that  bold  adventure,  and  can  express  unhlanied  our  admir- 
ation of  the  heroic  fidelity  of  many  of  bis  followers*  It  may  be  af- 
firmed plainly  in  these  days,  without  any  fear  of  an  imputation  upon 
one's  loyalty,  that  there  never  was  a  cause^  brought  to  the  arhitrameTit 
of  battle  and  named  rebellion,  that  had  so  much  to  plead  in  its  de- 
fence as  that  which  incited  the  riiiings  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  Royal 
family  of  Stuart.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  us 
that  no  one  had  given  the  public  a  collective  biography  of  the  person^ 
iges  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  important  and  interesting  events 
of  1715  and  1745.  This  historical  want^  however,  has  been  recently 
SfUpplied  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  in  her  Lives  of  the  Jacobites-  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these  personages 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  that  men,  reputed  rebel s,  are  seldom 
careful  to  preserve  such  documents  as,  if  difjC{}vered,  might  prate 
of  their  whereabouts,  or  disclose  their  designs,  the  dib'gent  labour 
and  anxious  research  which  a  conscienliuus  historian  must  exercise  in 
the  preparation  of  memoirs  tjf  the  chief  actors  concerned,  will  be 
readily  imagined. 

I^Irs.  Thomson,  in  the  prosecntion  of  her  congenial  task,  has  re- 
mitted no  toil,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  gathering  all  the  materials 
that  could  possibly  be  collected ;  and  her  preface  is  fiUed  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  valuable  information  that  has  been  tendered 
lier  by  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  principal  characters  who  figure 
ia  her  biography- 

But  in  no  instance  are  the  results  of  persevering  inquiry  more  con- 
Rpictiously  shown  than  in  the  life  of  Flora  Macdonaid.     In  177^,  when 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  com pimy  with  Boiswell,  visited  ''our  heroine" — (ive 
tmt  the  phrase  with  a  more  than  ordinary  sense  of  its  fitness)  he  listened 
to  her  recital  with  *^  placid  attention,"  and  said,  "  All  this  should  be 
Written  down/*  Bos  well,  who  had  a  quick  ear  for  suggestions  of  thii* 
kind,  having  accustomed  himself  to  **  write  down"  the  minutest  trifies 
that  tended  to  '*  bring  out  *'  his  hero,  "  upon  this  hint  spake''  to  Fjura^ 
and  got  from  her  the  narration  a  second  time,  which,  no  doubt,  he  fliith- 
f'tiiW  pLit  on  paper,  and  which  he  has  printed.     It  is  not  a  little  re- 
t»iarkable  that  Bos  well's  power  (and  he  had  great  power)  of  educing 
t^be  traits  of  individual  character*  in  this  instance  either  signally  failed, 
^r  was  not  brouglit  into  requisition.     Perhaps  the  *'  plain,  heroic,  mag- 
nitude of  mind*    of  his  illustrious  friend  absorbed  all  his  faculties  of 
^Mi miration  and  attention.     John^^on  could,  better  than  any  other  man, 
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Colloquially  project  his  mind  out  of  himself;  ami  he  gave  occasion  for  the 
'•  short-band  writer's  reports/'  a  labour  Boswell  delighted  in,  and 
whidi  in  his  case  '*  physicked  pain/*  Bat  Flora  I^facdoniild*  probablf* 
was  beyond  or  above  his  comprehension^  He  could  not  understand 
that  noble  modeiity  which  constrained  her  to  withold  all  that  it  would 
have  been  most  interesting  to  hear;  and  a  reference  to  hi*  own  vanity, 
(wirich  it  is  impositible  be  could  think  of  by  such  a  name.)  led  bim  nia«t 
confidingly  to  the  belief  that  all  Flora  told  was  all  &be  could  tell.  The 
result  is,  the  narration  be  has  given  us  is  brief  and  bald-  He  does  not 
even  tell  us  the  family  from  which  Flora  deri\'ed  her  name.  Forty  yean 
before,  she  had  been  called,  in  two  works  purporting  to  give  an  accooni 
of  the  escape  of  Prince  Cburles  Edward,  '*  a  poor  peasant  girl/'  and  a 
young  lady,  **  Miss  Flora  IMacdonaki,  travelling  on  borsebock  in  a  rich 
riding  habit/'  For  aught  Boswell  tells  us  to  the  contrary*  she  mighl 
have  been  **  whichsomcver  you  please/' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  do  in  our  imperfect  manner  what  Mr* 
Thomson  has  accomplished  so  well ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  give 
one  or  two  e\ndences  of  Flora's  character,  which  may  confer  an  in- 
terest even  if  they  do  n«>t  reHect  a  lustre  upon  her  portrait.  But 
first  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  Mrs,  Thomson's  description  of  this 
lady. 

**ner  disposition,   notwithstanding  all  her  subsequent    dfsplaf  «Cj 
courage,  wai  extremely  mild  ;  and   her  manners  corresponded  to  bif 
temper.    Her  complexion  was  fair,  and  her  figure,  small  as  it  ^vas,  wai 
well  proportioned.     In  the  more  advanced  period  of  her  life,  Boewell, 
who  with  Dr,  Johnson  visited  her, characteriied  her  person  and  deport* 
ment  as  *  genteel/     There  was  nothing  unfeminine  either  in   ber  form 
or  in  her  manners,  which  could  detract  from  the  charm  of  her  great 
natural  vivacity,  or  give  a  tone  of  hardness  to  her  strong  good  tesae. 
her  calm  judgment,  and  power  of  decision.     Her  voice  was  8W««t  and 
low ;  the  harsher  accents  of  the  Scottish  tongue  were  not  to  be  detect-  - 
ed  in  her  discourse;  and  she  spoke,  as  Bishop  Forbes  relates,  *£nglidii 
(or  rather  Scots)  easily,  and  not  at  all  through  the  Erse  tone/     In  allK^- 
the  varied  circumstances  of  her  life,  she  manifested  a  perfect  mode 
and  propriety  of  behaviour,    coupled    with    that    noble  simpUcitr  ol 
character,  wliich  led  her  to  regard  with  surprise  the  tributes  wnicF^ 
were  afterwards  paid  to  her  conduct,  and  to  express  her  conviction  thar 
far  too  much  value  was  placed  upon  what  she  deemed  merely  an  act  o^ 
common  humanity/' 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  hafin| 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  privations,  and  dangers,  landed  in  tbi 
Long  Island,  one  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland ;  and  it  ww  heir     "W  ' 
that  he  was  first  brought  in  communication  with   Flora  Macdonal^^ 
This  young  lady  was  born  in  the  Lnland  of  South  Uist,  and  wm  tte»< 
daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton.     It  does  not  appear  thai  ihe  ba^^ 
received  a  very  liberal  education ;  but  her  early  youth  had  been  ftat^ed 
in  the  more  cultivated  Island  of  Skye,  and  her  mind  had  been  foruiiBrti 
not  among  the  rude  or  uncultivated^  but  among  those  who  appredafcW 
letters;   and   the   influence   of  such   an   advmitage  tn  elerating  •»' 
atrengthening  the  character  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fbnnioi^  <j 
due  estimation  of  her  heroic  qualities. 

At  the  time  of  the  Prince's  lauding  on  the  Long  Island,  Flora,  i 
on  a  visit   to  her  step-brother,  was  cdmly  engaged  in  the  — 
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diurnal  dnti^  nf  her  sex  and  station  ;  but  slu'  had  adopted  and  cherished 
the  heated  Jacobite  principles  of  her  conntrymen,  and  was  prepared  to 
lend  an  ear  to  Captain  O'Neil,  a  gallant  and  devoted  follower  of  the 
young  Chevalier,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance,  and,  it  h  said,  paid 
his  addresses  to  her,  Charles  Edward  was  then  in  his  utmost  need  ; 
cmidng  along  the  shores  of  the  Long  Island,  until  pursued  by  French 
ships,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  happily  for  himself,  on  the  Island 
of  Benbecula,  between  North  and  South  Uist.  Here  he  ported  with 
all  his  followers  except  O'Neil,  and  took  refuge  in  a  shealing,  or 
hut^  belonging  to  Angus  Macdonald,  the  brother  of  his  future  de- 
liverer. 

It  wat  in  this  extremity,  when  Charles  Edward  was  hemmed  in  and 
almost  hunted  down  by  the  English  militia,  a  large  sum  being  set  upon 
his  head,  with  the  chance  of  death  to  any  that  harboured  htm,  (and  the 
King  showed  little  mercy  to  the  "rebels/'  or  those  who  assisted  in 
their  escape,)  that  O'Neil  proposed  to  her,  to  take  the  Prince  witli  her 
to  Skye,  disguised  in  woman's  clothes,     Tliis  proposition  appeared  to 
FloTA  so  *'  fantastical  and  dangerous/'  that  she  positively  declined  it. 
**A  Mmcdonald,  a  Macleod,  a  Campbell  militia  were/'  she  observed,  "in 
^OQlh  Uist  in  quest  of  the  Prince;  a  guard  was  posted  at  every  ferry  ; 
«reTy  boat  was  seized  ;  no  person  could  leave  the  Long  Island  without 
M  panport ;  and  the  channel  between  Uist  and  Skye  was  covered  with 
mhtpt  of  war."     O'Neil  then  told  her,  he  hud  brought  a  friend  to  see 
her.     *'  Is  it  the  Prince  ?'"  she  inquired  in  some  agitation,     0*Neil 
Cook  her  hand   and  brought  her  into  the  shealing*     Here  the  sight 
^  the  Prince,  exhausted j  emaciated,  and  squab'd,  so  touched  Iter  heart 
Ibat  her  finimess  yielded,  or  rather  the  sense  of  the  dangers  to  be  over- 
come in  this  adventure  vanished  from  her  tlionghts ;  and  Ijetng  re* 
minded  of  the  honour  and  immortal  fame  which  would  redound  from 
^o  glorious  an  action,  and  assured  by  the  Prince  that  he  should  ever 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  "  so  conspicuous  a  service,"  she  con- 
cent ed^   telling  O'Neil    he    should   hear   from  her  on   the   following 
day. 

On  leaving  the  Prince,  Flora  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  militiai  and 
made  prisoner  for  the  night ;  but  on  the  next  monilng  was  enlarged  by 
the  Captain  who  was  her  step-father,  who,  unconscious  of  the  serious 
deceit  she  was  about  to  practice  upon  him,  granted  her  a  passport  fur 
hemelf,  her  servant,  and  one  Bett^  Durke^  an  Irishwoman,  whom  her 
stepfather,  Macdonald  of  Armidale,  very  ijmocently  recommended  to 
liis  wife  as  an  excellent  spinster;  tliut  worthy  house- wife  having  much 
lint  to  spin.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  be- 
fore Flora  could  despatch  a  message  telling  her  friends  that  ''  all 
Was  well." 

Oo  obtaining  her  llherty,  Flora  went  to  Omnaclade,  where  Lady 
Claiirooald  resided,  a  lady  as  deeply  imbued  with  Jacobite  principles 
«a  herself,  and  in  whom  she  founa  an  enthusiastic  co-operator.  1 1  ere 
rfie  remained  for  several  days,  making  arrangementa  for  the  complete 
di^niae  of  the  Prince. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  and  O'Neil,  having  received  the  message  that 
**  mil  was  well/'  prepared  to  reach  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  with 
^ora,  which  was  Ro^Hinish,  in  Benbecufa,  whence  she  was  to  conduct 
ilte  Prince  to  Skye,  This  he  at  length  effected  safely,  and  almost  mi- 
^euloualy.     Near  him  was  a  guard  of  fifty  men  ;  the  ihliind  was  filled 
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with  iiiilit3&»  and  the  seef«t  of  hh  being  there  was  known  to  mil 
the  poor  Islandere,  whom  sttise  of  honour,  howe^er^  was  ao  true 
oatire,  that  they  never  tbooght  of  betraying  him.      Here  is   the 
meeting. 

Flora  and  Lad j  Chuifonald  '*  entered  a  but,  where  they  found  thit 
unfortunate  de&cendant  of  an  ill-fated  race,  preparing  bis  own  dinner. 
It  consisted  of  the  heart,  lirer,  and  kidnep  of  a  sheep,  which  he  wat 
turning  upon  a  wooden  spit*  The  cotnpas&ion  of  the  lad  tea  was  aroused 
by  the  sight ;  but  Charles,  as  he  bade  them  welcome  to  bis  humble  re- 
pftstt  moralized  on  bis  fate.  He  observed,  that  all  Kings  would  be 
Denefited  by  such  an  ordeal  as  that  which  he  had  endured.  His  philo- 
sophy was  seasoned  by  the  hope  of  obtainiog  what  he  ever  desired,^- 
the  hereditary  monarchy  which  he  believed  to  be  his  birthnght.  He 
observed,  that  the  wretched  to-day,  may  be  happy  to-morrow.  At  the 
dinner.  Flora  Macdonald  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince,  and  Lady 
Clanrouald  on  the  left." 

We  must  not  tell  how  the  Prince  assumed  his  female  apparel,  what 
jokea  were  passed  upon  the  costume  of  Betty  Burke,  in  spite  of  ibe  im* 
minence  of  their  situatiou,  and  how  after  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
» and  extreme  perils^*  Flora  effected  the  escape  of  the  Prince  to  France* 
We  give  the  parting.  "  He  then  turned  to  Flora  Macdonald :  *  I  be* 
lieTe  Madam/  he  &aid, '  that  I  owe  you  a  crown  of  borrowed  mouey.* 
She  answered  in  her  literal  and  simple  manner,  *  It  was  only  halfi 
crown/  This  BUm  the  Prince  paid  her.  He  then  saluted  her,  and 
said,  '  Notw  ithstanding  all  that  baa  happened,  I  hope.  Madam,  we 
shall  meet  in  St.  James's  yet.'  In  this  calm,  and  apparently  laconic 
manner,  he  bade  Flora  Macdonald  adieu.  But  though  fate  did  not 
permit  Charles  to  testify  hrs  gratitude  at  St.  James's,  he  is  said  never 
to  have  mentioned  w  ithout  a  deep  sense  of  his  obligations  the  name  of 
bis  young  protectress/' 

'the  following  stanza  from  '•  The  lament  of  Flora  Macdonald,*'  is  a 
true  utterance  of  the  sentiments  she  carried  with  her  to  the  grave,  with 
the  ptnioQ  of  which^  although  not  with  the  politics,  everybody  must 
•yniptlliin^ 


*♦  Th«  tafiget  i«  torn  from  the  arms  of  the  juit, 

Tba  belmet  is  deft  oa  the  bn»w  of  the  brare, 
Tha  daymore  for  ever  in  dftrknesa  routt  niit^ 

But  ivd  if  the  ■woni  of  the  stranger  and  slAve  ; 
The  boof  of  the  horse,  and  the  foot  of  the  proud. 

Have  trod  o'er  the  plurrefl  of  the  bounet  o*  blue  ; 
MTiv  ilept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the  eiaiid, 

H  hen  tyraony  reveU*d  in  hlooA  of  the  true  ? 
Farewells  my  yoting  hero,  tlie  gallant  and  goodf 

The  crown  of  thy  father  it  torn  from  ihy  brow  1** 
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TovBircYi  and  jousts,  in  gorgeoaa  list*,  await 
At  Caitle  fiafnard  tbe  baronial  greMU 
The  pomp  of  lineage  and  of  feudal  poarer, 
or  health  the  day- spring,  and  of  jrouth  the  flower. 
'Twa»  in  Matilda'i  name— Fits- Walter's  hknd. 
Heir  to  his  house,  in  bloom  of  womanhood  ; 
Matchless  on  earth,  in  heaven  alone  nifpaaa*d. 
Of  Walter's  line  the  gentlest  and  thelaM. 

In  golden  aonet  the  ouurtly  maideni  lead, 
Earh  to  her  plighted  lord,  the  aoooiiEffed  sniwl. 
The  clarion  sounds,  mnd  from  the  myitie  sbeQ 
Of  airy  echo,  stiains  barbaric  swell. 
**  LarggMMt  /  iarget»e  /**  tbe  mounted  herald  calla^ 
And  gold  in  showers  oo  the  arenm  falls: 
The  Kntght  of  fioootir  gives  the  attended  aoiuid. 
And  bow  the  straining  barrien  to  the  groand. 
^^  Aox  dames  loyaut^  !*'  signal  of  adiraiice. 
And  crested  Fortitude  the  cognixuioe : 
Beau  then  the  heart's  pulse,  and  a  thousand  eyes 
Cotieent*nng,  mingle  on  tbe  enterprise. 

Spent  were  already  three  adventurous  days^ 
The  joust,  the  bamiuet,  and  Proreo^al  lays ; 
Tbe  fourth,  th'  Asoensionf  rose  in  lorelier  gleam 
On  knighu  untlred,  and  cbambervrs"  fairy  dream. 

*Tw8s  th*  Ascension,  an  unbidden  knight. 
Of  noble  bearing,  in  full  armour  di^t» 
M^ithin  the  tHt-yard  of  tbe  earl  was  se^n^ 
Diiclosed  but  only  by  a  lofty  mien  : 
Untold  hii  kin,  unsought  his  native  shore. 
His  port  was  gallant,  and  they  know  no  roorv. 

And  now  he  enters  the  still  opea  list. 
And  seems  to  mesksure  eadi  antagonist. 
In  subtlest  art  his  casque  and  hauberk  wrought, 
And  Uoce  and  rest  in  strange  devices  fraught, 
Th*  abrupt  defiance  wakes  to  fresh  ahirms. 
And  finds  respond*  amid  the  crowd  in  arms* 
Moves  forth  the  hardiest  of  Fitz- WalterV  bajid, 
And  front  to  front  the  new -found  champions  stand : 
Prompt  is  the  onset — nerve  with  nerve  is  met  i 
Skill,  »kill  etioountera—all  is  doubtful  yet. 
Again  they  struggle,  and  th*  assault  again. 
By  art  and  gallantry  is  rendered  vain. 
Their  blood  grows  hot,  a  Vouirance  they  contend. 
And  man  and  horse  tlue  dusty  conflict  blend. 
The  pride  of  Walter  mantles  with  the  doubt. 
And  his  eye  traces  the  accompHsfaed  bout ; 
When,  like  some  lofty  pine  by  lightning  sUown, 
A  lance  is  shivered,  and  a  knight  oVnhrown. 
Rent  if  the  welkin  with  one  deafening  cry. 
And  mounts  the  generous  verdict  to  Uie  sky: 
Firm  and  erect  upon  Uie  steaming  sands. 
The  stranger  knight,  the  panting  victor  stands. 

Unmarked  by  ranni,  he  moves  with  gentle  mien 
Before  the  dais  iif  the  Tourney  queen  : 
Mantles  tlie  blush,  as  o'er  his  bended  crest 
The  chain  she  threw,  and  his  deserts  confessed. 
Thence  rising  he,  the  proffered  hand  he  kissM, 
And  as  be  came,  so  fled,  the  wondering  list. 
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Amoogit  th'  illofttrimid  of  the  nailoD  tnel, 
Wan  ihe  liege  lord  himself,  Pliinlagenet  ; 
Jiihiij  King  of  Engl^od,  whi>»e  de^tpotic  hand 
Stet*p*(l  in  dialiomiur  fiia  »^uesti?red  land  -, 
Thai  feudal  King,  of  wham  the  le<9er  tj^n 
Of  feudal  tyranta  held  their  fealty  reign  ; 
Til  Uenry  falae,  to  Cceiir-de-Lioo  bsw. 
The  acmirg*  of  England,  craven  of  hia  race. 
Within  who»e  guilty  palace  not  a  w&Il 
But  bore  lome  mystic  writing  of  his  fall. 

Still  10  their  liege  bowed  down  the  courtly  ring^. 
And  dealt  him  homap  worthy  of  a  king. 
Hut  froward  be  to  all  this  inc«nfl«  sbowQf 
Ou  Walter *s  peerlcM  offspring  gB2«d  akne; 
11  er  dazzling  beauty^  her  majeatic  mir, 
AM  leswr  glimmerings  stirpaisi ng  there. 
Attracted,  warmed,  inflamed  Ih'  unholy  brcaet 
Of  the  fell  monardi,  Baynard's  fateful  guest. 

Closed  was  the  scene,  but  ere  the  orb  of  day 
Had  thrice  accomplished  his  unerring  way, 
Consigned  had  John  to  agency  defiled, 
The  prompt  betrayal  of  Fiiz -Walter's  child  -, 
Tracked  oVr  the  glebe,  her  unsuipecting  path. 
Her  wanderings,  pastimes,  her  familiar  hearth  ; 
Utit  from  his  lair  the  biroling  blood-hound  loffn» 
To  Enid  ham's  battlementt  is  headless  borne. 

And  now  the  bird  of  ill,  with  piercing  cry, 
As  of  a  drowning  man,  ascends  the  sky; 
On  BnynardV  towers  suspends  its  withering  foinn> 
Or  sits  the  presage  of  the  coming  storm. 

Brief  was  the  pause^  and  the  infuriate  liege 
Prepares  on  Waiter  his  nniuttural  tiege. 
Lined  are  the  barbican  and  outward  wallsy 
And  Htout  retainers  crowd  the  Norman  halla  ; 
For  the  adherents  of  Pita- Walter  strove 
To  pay  in  ralour  ail  they  owed  in  lore. 
For  days  the  dread  balista  they  withstood^ 
Of  famine  prntient,  and  the  tide  of  blood  ; 
The  Iwlfries  topple  o'er  tlie  heaving  mines. 
And  f sills  the  btictress  the  beleaguered  hnes. 
Knit  in  one  gallant  knot,  the  scanty  hand 
In  donjon  keep,  maintain  their  desperate  stand  : 
Hearts  of  the  dead,  the  spirit  of  the  slain, 
liive  to  inspire  the  arms  which  yet  remain  , 
i;>till  they  dispute,  till,  man  by  man,  the  last 
On  Walter's  corse,  a  corse  himself  is  cast. 

EVn  to  the  forest  then  JVIatilda  fled, 
T*  escape  dishonor,  far  severer  dread. 
H^tde  was  the  land,  by  bonnteous  nature  bltfst. 
Vet  scarce  u  span  to  }neld  the  wanderer  rest : 
From  her  ra^ed  home  and  scattered  kindred  drivent 
She  snatched  by  stealth  the  very  breath  of  heaven  ;. 
No  meed  to  her  vouchsafed  the  opening  day. 
And  e*en  a  trespass  did  it  seem  to  pray* 

Again  'twas  blessM  Ascension  ;  Irnt  o*eTc;i 
As  though  a  sorrowing  record  of  the  lust. 
With  trmtd  step  her  path  Matilda  leads 
From  the  chise  covert  to  the  open  meads  ; 
T4»  hreatlie  her  secret  orisons  on  high, 
Beneath  th'  eternal  temple  of  the  sky. 
Scarce  had  she  risen  from  the  bt*nded  knee, 
Ctaftping:  her  crucifix  in  agony, 
M'hen  from  the  tangling  chtsters  of  the  wood, 
Behue  her  gase  u  lielted  bowman  stood  t 
Htraoge  was  his  garh  ;  but  to  her  straining  sight. 
The  iJiadfiwy  rant  of  Baynard'i^  peerless  knight : 
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The  joutt,  the  liu,  Uic  tEiiiig^le,  lai  ifas  loi . 
Her  fftul  GfaAnu,  her  atf«*«  taeiied  g«at» 
like  risionii,  pMMd  villi  hhn^  wh^  bm  avraf 
The  kst  end  frrtaioft  ri^il  cf  Ae  ^f . 

"^  Feu-  Dot,'''  bactieiv^oiHr  m«  ll«  iwpJiB 
Wliidi  Bli«ds  oaatacioa  a'cr  ckii  ii  uHiMi  liai^ 


Nor  fesar,  €ftir  iadr,  bi 
S«ekjtoreoevb«iiie 


Feair  aot.  the  ebnidi  V  i 
The  frank  pledge  take « 
Th«  iolrenc  hw  ihall  i 
Hie  otsh  redeesn^  ad  bm  %k*  i 

Nov  by  the  ha^  noHDCBt  alliady 
Tics. Welter's  chiU  becMM  the  a«i^v*»  licide ; 
Thrpogh  vtel  end  we,  the  earns  ef  fiiAd  BiiA  i 
The  vif e  ead  fcdkvvcr  ef  Reftis  BeedL 
Henceforth,  how  eft  Mi^i,  tie  fl^i  need  fee 
The  purple  httmUe  to  the  idMerfn  frefm : 
To  men  praecnbed,  aeenied  Jviiiee  only  kaovm 
And  from  the  Bight  Divine,  Aatrea  flevn. 
True  to  the  bet ;  but  eh !  teo  i 
Hii  deyi  1 

For  him  the  viae  of  bie  was  milf  wwa^ 
And  the  shrank  ]en»  qae  orbit  ef  Ae  WBL 
At  KirUey's  dune  1^  dbriaoi  «Mkv  bo«% 
lordkc*  the  Tbitln,  OMMBaaiai  hie  wmmm ; 
And  thefiunedRobtu  Bead,  eo  lsft«  tke ttve 
Of  neUes.  prime,  the  laiaiib^  aad  Oie  b v, 
WiOun  the  pOKriB  t  nnw  hoe  is  Ud, 
E*an  by  iherowr^iuAhe  ■in^fcf,  beueye 

*Neash  Dumttov*!  tevcn^  bar  itmif  nfisge  i 
The  strickeii  videv_pDim  her  i" 
Nor  patient^  les^ 
Hrr  pilgruBage  ef  tine  viik  If 
But  tao^t  the  petila  biBBifi  joya  i 


erbetoarthsheeft: 

6iMih9dbaat 

Mdberbe^i 


Tolallihe 

Patient  she  va%  mai 

Her  faith  giev  vise 

BaAeddcatrabed 
In  the  kiag^a  boaeBiy  to  ntangisg  hace  ; 
Kindred  the  pawnona  that  •'eesteeped  « 
Nor  Zembla  csoolt^  bnt  bonaa  beMMth  li 
With  bfare  Medeve.  a  km^t  of  F^cai 
The  king  coolerv  bapatJeat  ef  daslgB  ; 
Confides  a  piiSMWifni  braodet  to  his  earev 
And  ipeeda  the  hope  he  trasnUs  so  ded 

^  Gi)-^  Medeve  !"  the  oafty  won 
'^  Take  mj  npantaoce,  my  atoaii^  vgba  ; 
Thy  friendship  saeoiuvth  in  the  boor  of  seed. 
As  trefoil  aeenteth  in  the  maik  j  aioad. 


rah  erica. 


To  Waller's  AM  bear  ] 
And  vith  it^  br  the  IUm 
And,  US  you  bind  it  on  I 
Cr)\  '  John  of  England 


lerpaiDid  skto. 
nv  '  Jobn  of  England  doth  rapont  bis  ain.'* 
Medev^oneaiiapinis  of  tJbeLaAland  guile. 

His  path  puiiaea  to  DiiiiBHmr*s  sacred  pile. 

Eat  ah  !  thmt  faded  form  !  that  sindcen  bniv  1 

Hov  sad  to  gaze  on  poor  Matilda  now  ! 

Fits. Walter's  peerless  fiiild  no  toore  disfdayt 

In  lustrous  hue,  one  traea  of  b^fier da|l. 

Still  of  descent  the  proud,  uneaneelied  aar ; 

Unnoed  the  seal  of  noble  lineage  there 


H<«l»iu  HiMid 
^^  bled  to  deal 


fas  the  story  runs)  came  to  KirkJey  Atdiey,  in  Vorkshire,  and  was 
lUi  by  a  treachemus  nun^  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  phlebolonijr* 
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The  royj^li  Aledewe,  liowbdt  uniiaed  to  ttt&rs, 
MclU  with  the  sorrowa  of  recorded  yean  ; 
Bears  the  wan  cloisterer  the  pa^  retrace. 
And  ji»tns  his  offeringa  at  the  tbrone  of  grace. 

**  Siv'eet  saint  t"  he  cries,  *"  that  peiiitentiaJ  trust 
KriOM^eth  that  If  e^  who  is  alotte  the  Jus^ 
In  juiit  and  Merciful,     Shall  we  not  llre^ 
Oursflvea  forgiven,  as  we  do  for^ve  ? 
Til*  atoniog  throes  of  England"^  monarch,  hear  I 
His  deep  humility,  hts  contrite  prayer. 
Who  by  remiAjiion  here  at  mortal  feelt 
BIny  find  a  holier  at  the  eternal  Mat," 
Then  on  her  arm  he  bind*  the  deadly  ring, 
In  name  of  John  Plantagenet,  the  kin|y(. 

Rough  was  the  homeward  path,  and  to  Medewe^ 
Yet  more  heart- weary  as  he  nearer  drew  ; 
MatiMa>  aaintneaa,  her  heroic  grace, 
Wiiifh  wrongi  had  cm  shed  not,  time  could  not  e^Tac^, 
Won  the  rough  soldier  to  a  gentler  shrine, 
Tliun  right  of  kings^  more  impious  than  didne. 
Treason  was  huny,  and  a  Htran^e  unrest 
To  honour  keenest,  filled  the  soldier^  breaat ; 
Btjt  rit  the  beckoning  of  some  warning  migiil, 
J^Ielted  the  gates  of  treason  into  light. 
To  John  no  more  his  rebel  heart  responds. 
And  owns  no  fealty  save  Matilda*s  bonds. 

'Twaii  the  third  day,  the  very  midnight  hoor» 
M^hen  brave  Bledewe  regained  the  convent  tower  , 
Kindk^  are  tapers  in  the  vaulted  choir, 
Through  the  high  laiiice  gleams  the  unwonted  lire ; 
The  dies  irte,  and  the  requiem  swell. 
And  hearts  too  conscious  point  the  deep-t«»iigii©d  liell 
With  dread  forebodings  grasped  Medewe  a  tarob* 
And,  quivering,  passed  the  cx^nsecrated  porch. 
The  Miserere  and  seraphic  prayer 
Rise  'nmtli  the  roof,  and  wake  their  echoes  there  ; 
Mounts  the  rich  incense^  as  the  censer  sways. 
And  lieurs  tlie  acolyte  the  ritual  vase. 
In  holy  Hxicrament  the  priests  around. 
Bow  thi*  meek  neck  o'er  the  sepulchral  grotmd. 
St  retch  eid  on  a  flowery  bier,  in  death's  array. 
The  marble  semblance  of  Matilda  lay  ; 
Her  lund  arm  the  deadly  fetter  hound. 
Deep  festering  still  within  the  purple  wound  ; 
But  yet  untouched  that  bust  by  mortal  signs. 
The  diiseiled  feature  and  proportioned  lines  } 
As  though  too  near  of  heaven  for  e-arthly  taint. 
And  o^er  corruption  rose  the  fleeting  saint. 

Deep  in  the  wilds,  in  some  o'ershadowed  glen. 
Of  thought  nuconscious,  hid  from  fellow  men. 
To  whom  distraught,  the  inntinct  of  the  hind. 
Or  feathered  millions,  were  immortal  mind, 
M'^ithers  the  form  of  one  who  once  was  known 
Of  ccKirts  the  favoured, — minion  of  the  tJirone, 
Quails  there  the  ju*t»  and  trembles  there  the  brave, 
Outcast  of  life,  unsheltered  of  the  grave  ! 
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OR,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BY  THE   AUTHOB   OF   '*  WILD    SPORTS  OP   THE    WK8T." 
WITH     AN     ILLUBTBATIOW     BY   JOHN     LEECH. 


CHAPTER    VJII. 

FunhiJT  aayiiigs  and  doii»g«  of  the  Captain,  the  Gipsy,  aod  the  Dwarf.  .^  Ctiii- 
fessions  of  Hans  WiJdman, 

Whilk  the  occurrences  which  we  have  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter were  being  transacted  in  the  supper-room,  those  which  passed 

simultaneously  in  the  servants"  hall  were  not  without  their  interest. 
The  gipsy  watched  Captain  Daiigerfiekl's  departure  in  silence,  until 
his  receding  footsteps  were  heard  no  longer.  Her  attitude  bespoke 
deep  excitement;  the  eye  was  burning  with  intelligence;  the  finger 
pressed  against  the  lip ;  and  the  head  stooped,  to  enable  the  ear  to 
catch  the  slightest  sounds  more  quickly.  At  last,  assured  that  her 
late  companion  was  removed  for  the  present  to  some  distance,  and 
that  she  might  commune  with  herself  in  safety  and  alone,  Miriam 
closed  the  door,  and  resumed  her  former  place  before  the  fire. 

"So,  Captain  Dangerfield  f*  she  muttered,  **  Under  an  assumed 
name,  Hans  Wildman  would  impose  himself  upon  me  I  Hal  ha! 
ha  I  NOj  no,  friend  Hans — though  the  Yctholm  beauty  is  forgotten 
in  the  gipsy  queenj  that  gash  upon  your  face  has  not  removed  thee 
from  my  memory.  God!  was  not  that  countenance  repulsive  enough 
already,  but  that  a  hideous  sword-cut  were  needed  to  complete  its  de- 
formity !  No  wonder  Hans  forgets  me  ;  fi ve-and  twenty  years  have 
passed,  since  in  the  Nith  and  Sol  way  our  people  used  to  assist  Dan* 
ger field  to  land  the  tea  and  brandy  he  used  to  bring  from  Hollands 
When  the  arm  of  the  law  became  too  strong,  and  smuggling  was 
suppressed,  I  lost  sight  of  Wildman  and  his  associates.  Some  said 
they  were  pressed  into  a  man-of-war ;  some,  that  they  left  smug- 
gling for  the  slave-trade;  and  others  whispered  still  darker  tales, 
and  rumoured  that  they  had  gone  into  distant  seas,  and  made  all 
they  met  their  enemies.  Well,  between  slaving  and  piracy  the  dif- 
ference, I  fancy,  is  but  small.  What  brings  Hans  Wildman  back? 
why  comes  he  hither?  and,  what  devil's  mission  is  he  on?  Where- 
Jbre  is  every  line  his  hand  exhibits  surcharged  with  blood  and  ra- 
pine? Never,  since  when  first  at  a  Border  fair  I  played  upon  pea- 
sjmt  credulity,  and  told  the  simple  souls  tales  of  love  and  constancy, 
and  wealth  from  beyond  the  seus,  and  all  the  idle  trash  a  gipsy- girl 
deals  in,  —  never  did  I  meet  such  strange,  and  fearful,  and  unerring 
marks  of  destiny  as  those  which  to-night  I  witnessed.  That  mystic 
being  —  himself  deep  and  impenetrable  —  is  he  a  man  or  a  demon  ? 
I  cannot  read  aught  in  the  tangled  lines  he  shewed  me  ;  and  yet,  at  a 
glance,  he  told  the  most  secret  passages  of  my  life.  And  that  mys- 
terious  orphan,  red-handed  before  nineteen,  and  doomed  to  spill 
blood  freely  I  Then  came  this  outlaw.  I  sicken  when  I  think  of 
what  I  witnessed  branded  on  that  felon  palm.  Hal  hurried  foot- 
steps 1     Himself,  by  heaven  !" 
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As  the  door  was  hastily  unclosed,  Miriam  looked  round  with  ns- 
stimed  indifference.  No  trace  of  emotion  was  visible  in  a  face  which 
once  had  been  singularly  handsome,  and  every  feature  was  expres- 
sive  of  a  mind  equally  iiiulisturbed  by  reflections  on  the  present,  or 
the  memory  of  the  past. 

**  Ha  V  she  exclaimed.  **  What  I  back  so  suddenly  !  You  look 
ill.  Captain  Dangerfield,  —  I  think  that  was  the  name  you  gave  you 
meddling  dotard, — 'tie  not  your  true  one,  but  it  will  serve  the  turn. 
Well,  let  that  pass»     What  disturbs  you  thus?" 

**  Give  me  some  drink,  IMiriam  !  I  have  seen  the  semblance  of  the 
dead  ;  and  I  have  listened  to  what  none  but  the  devil  could  know,  or 
the  devil  could  disclose.  Stranger  yet,  —  although  the  voice  w«8  in 
the  room,  and  every  word  it  uttered  pierced  me  to  the  soul,  I  never 
laid  eyes  upon  the  speaker/' 

*'  Pshaw  f  mere  phantasies  !  Did  what  I  told  you  come  to  pass  ? 
and  have  yc  seen  him  you  sought,  and  him  ye  feared?** 

'*  Both,  Miriam,  were  beside  me,  and  one  I  saw," 

"  Drink,  and  be  a  man  agair* !  Where  is  the  careless  spirit  vou 
displayed  when  I  told  you  to  beware,  for  that  the  youth  was  cuui- 
gerous  ?" 

'*  Dangerous  !*'  exclaimed  the  captain,  *'  What  Ciired  1  for  the 
danger,  did  he  but  look  like  living  man^  and  not  assume  the  face  aod 
Bgure  of  the  dead.*' 

**  I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  said  the  gipsy  coldly. 

'•  You  would  know  all/  Ila  I  can  I  trust  thee?  Well,  be  it  so. 
I  have  tried,  and  proved  thy  art.  In  every  clime,  and  by  every 
means,  I  have  looked  into  the  book  of  destiny,  but  never  until  this 
night,  did  I  obtain  an  insight  into  futoritv  so  full,  so  clear,  so  per- 
fect, as  that  which  your  lips  disclosed,  ^To-morrow  we  w  ill  leave 
this  house  by  cock-crow  ;  and,  when  we  are  free  from  eavesdroppers 
I  will  conlide  all  to  thee,  mother,  and  seek  thy  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. Befriend  me, — and  command  my  gratitude.  Betray  nie — and 
— Iiut  no,  I  won't  mistrust  thee,  Miriam.  Here  comes  that  prying 
fool.     Remember  cock-crow." 

"  Captain,"  said  the  chief-butler,  with  a  gracious  smile,  ■*  you  de- 
prived us  of  3'our  company  upstairs  somewhat  suddenly.  'Tis  time 
to  think  of  bed.  We  Ve  rather  crowded,  as  you  may  perceive,  so  you 
nmst  share  the  apartment  that  tlie  gentleman  from  —  1  think  it's 
Ethiopia,  that  thev  ca'  the  place  —  is  quartered  in.  The  w^onian  Im>- 
dies.  Mistress  Miriam,  will  tak  care  of  you;  and,  as  it's  already 
morning  we  11  jist  finish  this  wee  drappie  amang  us,  and  gang  to  our 
beds  like  sober  Christians." 

The  heel  of  a  bottle  of  Glenlivet»  when  attacked  by  such  a  tnftc^l 
trio  as  the  butler,  the  captain,  and  the  gipsy  queen,  wa.s  sjr 
patched — and  ere  the  clock  struck  the  second  hour  all  v  ui 

father*s  domicile  w^ere  sleeping,  or  suppose  to  be  asleep. 

Next  morning,  when  the  family  circle  were  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  table,  the  little  gentleman  was  found  absent  from  parade, 
and  Archy  further  announcetl,  that  soon  after  daylight,  her  majesty 
of  Yetholm,  attended  by  Captain  Danger6eld,  had  beaten  a  retreat, 
not  however,  before  each  of  these  worthy  people  had  taken  preean* 
tionary  measures  to  guard  against  a  raw  atmai;phere,  by  fortifying 
the  stomach  with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Glenlivit.  This  unceremo- 
nious departure  of  iliccoumianden  and  his  fairconfpanion^  was  hailed 
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^  m»  a  welcome  deliverance.  The  tnAicls  were  wearv  of  having  their 
fortunes  told — and  during  hiti  brief  sojourn,  Captain  Dangerfiekl  had 
not  earned  golden  opinions.  His  rupid  retreat  from  the  supper  room 
the  night  before,  when  the  dwarf  commenced,  as  was  his  wont,  his 
hempen  reminiscences,  excited  strong  suspicions,  that,  although  the 
ca4>iain  had  for  the  present  given  Air.  Ketch  the  slip^  the  pre- 
I  MBiptisn  was  strong,  that  many  a  less  deserving  subject  had  gone 
tbrau^  a  vertebral  operation.  The  non-appearance  of  the  little 
gentleman^  who  was  most  punctilious  as  to  time,  created  some  alarm  ; 
but  ere  the  chief  butler  could  proceed  to  his  apartment,  the  import 
from  Ethiopia  presented  himself  at  the  door,  conveyed  his  master's 
morning  compbments  to  the  ladie«,  apologized  for  being  noft  litvenius^ 
and  intimated  that  he  would  breakfast  in  his  own  room.  Cupid  was 
rather  jocular,  *'  Him  massa's  head-ache.  He  !  he  !  he  I  Him  take  too 
much  toddy  last  night."  The  dark  envoy  further  requested,  that 
w*hen  *'  Massa  Frank,  and  Massii  Brian/'  were  quite  disengnged, 
lliey  would  have  the  kindness  to  step  upstairs,  and  favour  the  little 
gentleman  with  an  interview, 

*'  What  the  devil's  in  the  wind  now?  "  exclaimed  my  brother-in- 
law  electj  "Are  you  in  for  a  present,  or  a  jobation  ?  I  think  you  are 
aafe  from  the  latter,  for  last  night,  yellow  slippers  went  upstairs  in 
peace  and  charity  with  all  men,  and  singing  like  a  mavis.  Come, 
hurry  over  breakfast  and  be  oflF,  and  let  us  hear  what  saffron  face  has 
to  gay  >  *' 

Our  own  curiosity  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  render  any  stimulus 
unnecessary — and,  mounting  the  stairs,  we  tapped  at  the  cfoor  of  the 
dwarf's  dormitory.  An  unearthly  voice  desired  us  to  **  come  in'* — 
the  order  was  obeyed  ^ — and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  little  gentleman. 

He  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  bed,  invested  in  his  sleeping 
gown  and  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  and  propped  with  pillows,  engaged 
in  taking  his  morning  rneal^  while  Cupid  held  a  tray,  and  enacted 
"  ministering  angeL"  He  received  us  graciously  by  a  nod,  emptied  his 
tea-cup,  and  by  a  signal  of  his  thumb  signalled  that  t!ie  renreaenta- 
lion  of  **  the  archer  boy  "  shoulil  disappear,  and  Cupid  scuttled  out  of 
the  apartment  accorcfingly.  The  door  being  closed,  the  dwarf 
pointed  to  chairs,  and  desired  us  to  be  seated. 

**  So  these  trampers  are  oJf,  I  am  told." 

*•  For  wlucb  merciful  deliverance  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  you^ 
air,**  I  replied. 

•*  In  what  way  ?  "  enquired  the  little  gentleman. 

*•  Why,  sir,  you  first  floored  JVl other  Damnable,  and  then  gave 
Captain  Danger  field  the  rout." 

The  dwarf  chuckled. 

*'  I  leave  to  day,"  he  continued,  '*  I  cannot  reuiaiu  for  the  wedding." 

*•  Well  get  over  that  disappointment,"  I  said,  in  a  side  whisper  to 
lirian, 

"As  the  period  when  I  may  repeat  my  visit  is  uncertain,  I  wish 
to  have  some  conversation  with  you  both  j  and  first,  and  in  as  few 
^oTd%  as  you  can  accomplish  it.  tell  me  young  8  wan  key  I  who,  and 
%*hat  you  are," 

The  abruptness  with  winch  the  dwarf  addressed  my  young  com- 
|i4nion,  and  the  perfect  nonchalance  he  exhibited,  in  demanding  from 
ii  perfect  stranger,  **  a  fidlj  truCj  mnd  particular  account,  of  his  life 
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and  adventures,"  startled  and  displeased  the  youthful  Irishman,  and 
with  a  blush  <if  offended  pride,  Brian  boldly  denied  the  dwarf's  aa- 
thority  to  enact  confessor, 

"  Really  you  must  excuse  me,  sir^  from  indul^ng  idle  curiosity, 
and  let  me  add,  that  it  seems  rather  out  of  keeping  in  a  personsj^e, 
who  preserves  a  strict  incognito  himself,  to  pry  into  the  private  his- 
tory of  his  neighbours.  Probably,  before  you  require  me  to  make 
a  cleitn  breast,  you  would  gratify  us  with  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  takes  such  a  lively  interest  in  other  people's  affairs?  " 

Egadl  I  was  astonished  at  Brian's  hardit\ue,  and  so  was  the  little 
gentleman  in  the  Kilmarnock  night-cap.  He  looked  for  a  moment 
at  my  young  companion  with  some  displeasure  and  more  surprise, 
took  from  beneath  the  pillows  the  small  chest  he  called  a  snuffbox, 
indulged  in  a  copious  pinch  of  high  toast^  and  then  coolly  replied  Co 
the  bold  interrogator. 

•*  Well  my  young  friend,  I  will  not  deny  that  you  are  justified  in 
withholding  confidence  from  a  stranger,  and  did  I  comply  with  the 
demand  you  make^  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  disclosure  of  my  name 
would  be  at  present  a  gratifying  announcement.  In  a  word,  I  have 
the  wish,  and  let  me  addj  the  power  to  serve  you." 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  last  sentence  was  delivered, 
was  not  the  cold  and  caustic  one  in  which  the  little  gentleman  asually 
conversed.  Brian  felt  it — and  with  the  impulsive  frankness  of  the 
Irish  character,  which  is  roused  or  appeased  in  an  instant,  he  made 
the  nmauie  honor ahh  to  him  of  the  Kilmarnock  night-cap. 

**  No  more,"  said  the  dwarf,  as  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  shorU 
ened  the  apology,  "  Curiosity  J  "  and  he  gave  a  sarcastic  cachination, 
"  Vou  little  know  me,  boy  I  I  would  not  waste  time  listening  to  the 
ephemeral  occurrences  of  common -place  life,  more  than  I  would  at- 
tend to  the  chirping  of  yonder  sparrow  which  perches  on  the  window* 
Btool  without     To  serve  you,  1  will  hear  some  particulars  of  your 

Erivate  history,  which  may  assist  me  in  effecting  it,  and,  as  I  said 
efore,  let  the  narrative  be  brief/' 

It  was  strange  how  rapidly  the  dwarf  made  himself  master  of  all 
he  wanted  to  be  informed  upon,  and  during  the  youth's  hurried  de* 
tail,  before  a  passage  in  Brian's  life  was  well  commenced,  the  little 
man  completed  it  in  the  summary  of  a  single  sentence. 

'*  Enough,"  he  said.  Then  turning  suddenly  to  me,  he  brusquely 
enquired,  '*  What  the  devil  I  intended  doing  with  myself?  '* 

1  laughed  outright. 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  cannot  precisely  answer  you." 

**  I'll  tell  you.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  excursion  into  thai 
land  of  slavery,  as  the  old  mendicant  calls  the  pleasant  island  whoie 
daughters  are  chaste,  sons  educated  and  exemplary,  and  where  life  i* 
determinable  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  at  no  notice  whatever,  —  I 
question  whether  you  have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  you 
were  born,  and,  consequently,  know  about  as  much  what  real  life  iip 
as  when  you  were  ten  years  old.  Well,  here  you  will  vegetate  \ 
marry»  I  presume;  favour  the  world  with  a  dozen  of  young  EUiottt; 
breed  sheep,  fatten  beeves,  and,  in  common  course,  follow  such  of 
your  predecessors  as  managed  to  keep  their  heads  on,  to  the  old 
kirk-yard  of  Allenby." 

I  laughed  again. 

*'  A  true  picture  of  border  life.     Proceed,  air/' 
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"  Attenil  i  Leave  not  ihti  pbce  lantil  I  addfcv  mjwdf  to  bodi 
•^  siul«  long  within  thit  dioe,  H  U  possible  joo  mmj  hemr  6roiii 
me.  Vour  fortunes,  Brian,  are  probably  in  my  hasda^  I'ocirs," 
and  the  little  scoundrel  directed  an  exprcmve  giance  at  ne^  **  are  aft 
my  disposal,  HficoridiiiamaUjf/* 

What  the  devil  did  the  dwarf  aieaii?  I  in  his  power  I  Toih!  die 
man  was  crazy.  A  ring  of  his  beD  to  Munmcm  Cupid,  was  our  notice 
to  abdicate,  and  when  the  sable  fuxtioQary  entered  tlie  feoB,  «e 
took  our  departure. 

**  Brian,"  I  wd,  as  we  defcended  the  stalra»  "  what  meani  tlie  lit- 
tle /gentleman  ?  ** 

''  Heaven  alone  can  teD,**  returned  Use  f^mag  InAiaii.     "  Had 
we  not  better  keep  the  particuUrs  of  thia  rnqraifl^g't  iDteifiep  Co  ew« 
"  ^Ives,  and  wait  the  result  r  " 

'  Right,"  I  replied,  and  we  repaired  to  the  drmwiz^j^^fooni,  whne 
we  found  the  family  in  close  condave; 

'*  WelK  what  tidings  bring  you  back?  "  exdaJaed  Ranald  Oil- 
Ion.  "  Did  the  yellow  gentleman  do  the  cynic,  or  ilie  aimable  ?  Pre* 
tent  you  with  a  debenture,  or  edify  you  with  a  Jeremiade  ?  " 

"  In  plain  English^  I  will  set  your  curiosity  st  reat,**  I  answered, 
*'  we  are  back,  neither  richer  nor  wiser  than  when  we  left  you." 

**  Indeed  ?  '*  enquired  my  father,  '*  Did  he  even  teD  you  his  name  ?  ** 

"  Ho^  and  mj  young  friend  here^  put  the  question,  too — and 
home  enough/'  I  replied. 

"  And  what  was  his  answer,  Frank?  " 

''  One  just  about  as  satisfactory,  as  wbeD«  on  his  first  vkit^  ke  gate 
you  cboice  of  any  but  Smith,  Brown,  and  Kobtnaon.'* 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  returned  my  worthy  father,  ''the  waam 
has  a  miraculous  ascendancy  over  us  alL  He  comea  here,  ukm  po»» 
session,  returns  without  invitation  or  apology^  orders  mittcffs  m  he 
pleases^  and — ** 

*'  Will  favour  you  with  another  vi«t  when  coDvenieoL'* 

"No,  no,  I  will  not  have  it^'^'  said  my  father. 

"  But  he  will,  sir/'  t  returned.  "  He  intends  to  revolntiome  the 
dinner  hour,  discharge  the  servants,  and  introduce  m  new  HfpmcT 

•'  I  wonder  what  mis  case  contains,"  said  JaUa,  as  die  ^aaecd  her 
eyes  at  the  dwarf's  present,  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  Most  probably  something  for  the  nursery,**  I  returned.  My 
conjecture  was  a  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  and  Reginald,  Brian, 
and   I,  strolled  out  for  an  hour* 

On  our  return,  we  found  the  little  gentleman's  equipage  at  the 
door,  and  himself  in  the  drawing-room,  taking  a  ceremonious  iare- 
well  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  establishmenL  This  duty  being  per- 
formed, and  master  Cupid  having  notified  that  his  trapa  were  safety 
itowed  in  the  leathern  conveniency,  the  dwarf  made  his  parting  bow 
to  the  ladies,  and  we  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  When  his  own 
person  was  deposited  in  the  carriage,  and  the  Ethiopian,  as  Arcby 
would  have  Cupid,  was  perched  in  the  rumble,  the  little  gentleman 
beckoned  to  Brian  and  myself,  and  we  obeyed  the  signal.  Again,  and 
in  similar  terms,  he  assurefl  us,  that  over  both  our  fortunes  he  had 
a  power,  which  he  would  exercise,  enjoined  us  to  attend  promptly  to 
any  order  he  might  send,  then  shook  both  of  us  by  the  liand,  wished 
R^inald,  tout  mrt  He  prosperite,  and  away  he  rolled,  ftr  aught  we 
knew,  direct  to  Pandemonium. 
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Ifthc  lower  regions  were  indeed  the  dwarf  *»  destination,  it  would 
neither  be  practicable  nor  agreeable  to  follow  him  fuither  on  his 
route^  and  we  shall  return  to  the  worthy  couple  who  took  an  earlier 
departure  from  the  mansion.  After  clearing  the  dotnain,  they  hjd 
taken  a  wild  and  inifrequented  path,  which  trended  towards  a  range 
of  hill  and  moorland  some  twelve  miles  distant ;  and  in  a  ravine^  in- 
tersected by  a  brawling  stream,  and  clothed  with  natural  brushwood^ 
the  ^ipsy  queen  and  her  companion,  Captain  Dangerfield,  date  down 
to  rest  and  refresh  after  their  morning's  walk.  Both  proved  thsin* 
selves  wise  in  their  generation  ;  the  lady  unclosing  a  basket  well 
stocked  with  provisions  by  the  cook,  and  the  captain  producing  d 
capacious  flask,  which  lie  had  induced  the  chief  butler  to  fill  with 
alcohol,  before  he  ctrmmenced  his  march. 

**  Come,  mother,"  he  said,  lifting  some  water  in  a  tin  drinking  cup 
from  the  stream,  and  fortifying  it  with  a  copious  infusion  of  Glen* 
livit.     '*  Drink — 'tis  warm  work  to  top  these  high  grounds/' 

Miriam  did  not  reject  the  captain's  offer,  and  he,  in  turn,  refreshed 
himself,  as  his  companion  paraded  the  contents  of  her  basket  on  the 
grass.  A  dozen  miles  walk  across  moorland,  is  the  best  appetixer  in 
the  world,  and  the  worthy  twain  did  ample  justice  to  the  cook*s  do- 
nation to  the  gip^y,  in  gratitude  for  an  assurance  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  divers  interesting  pledges  of  connubial  love.  The 
fragments  of  the  feast  were  returnetl  to  the  basket — and  the  captain 
and  his  swarthy  companion,  moved  nearer  to  the  stream  to  discharge 
a  dcnible  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  discuss  business  and  Glenlivit. 

"  Aliriam/'  said  the  mariner,  **  I  am  racked^with  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions. Thy  fekill  is  marvellous.  I  am,  as  I  more  than  hinted^  heat 
in  England  upon  business  of  life  and  death  ;  and  I  would  that  yott 
could  tax  your  art,  and  tell  me  how  far  what  I  have  in  hand  wfll 
prosper/* 

•^  All  I  can  read  you  know  already,*'  said  the  gipsy  coldly. 

'*  The  sough t-one  I  have  found.  But  who  is  the  enemy  I  have  to 
dread  ?" 

**  Vou  would  avail  yourself  of  my  skill,  and  trust  me  only  with 
half- confidence.  I  cannot,  when  unassisted,  pry  into  the  book  of  fate 
Concealment  on  your  part,  renders  me  unable  to  see  more  clearly. 
Deceit  is  unavailing.  Jan  Dangerfield  is  dead— Hans  Wtldman  it 
living." 

'*  Then,'*  exclaimed  the  mariner,  *'it  is  idle  to  hold  back  Augkt 
from  you,  JMidara.  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed.  Listen,  good 
mother.** 

"Come,**  said  Miriam,'*!  attend;  proceed.  Befom  nigbttall  1 
must  be  many  a  mile  tVoni  this." 

The  flask  was  again  applied  to ;  and  darker  revelations  never  M 
from  living  lips^  than  those  which  Wildman  confided  to  the  gip«y. 

*'  It  is  nineteen  years  ago,  since  after  an  unsuccessful  run  lo  %ht 
coast  of  Ireland,  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  Scheldt,  tditx 
landing  but  half  our  cargo.  Had  that  portion  escaped  the  land- 
sharks,  the  job  would  not  have  been  so  bad  ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bales  which  we  had  succeeded  in  sending  ashore  fell  into  tfcf 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  voyage  to  the  owners  proved  • 
dead  loss.  Jan  Duni^erfield's  gooii  hick  hod  bidden  him  good-b'yt. 
He  had  lost  The  Haltler  the  preceding  winter;  and  the  Lovelj 
Kilty's  first  a<lventure  was  a  failure.      To  tell  Qotl's  truth,  Jmn  was 
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not  to  blame ;  but  Paul  Stolbein,  tiie  chief  owner,  laid  the  miscar- 
riage at  the  schipper's  door,  and  would  make  no  aJlciwance  for  for- 
tune frowning  upon  Dangerfield,  and  crossing  him  from  the  hour  we 
quitted  Flushing,  until  we  anchored  in  the  Scheldt  again.  Many  m 
thousand  dollars  Danger  field  had  earned  for  the  old  burgomaster ; 
but  he  forgot  now  how  many  lucky  runs  poor  Jan  had  made  within 
ihe  last  ten  \ears — and  all  he  would  remember  was,  that  in  the  spring 
he  had  lost  a  cutter,  and  in  the  autumn  lost  a  cargo.  No  wonder 
that  the  schipi>er  was  out  of  spirits,  and  that  to  kill  care  Jan  and  I 
repaired  to  a  dancing-house,  to  drink  achnajips  and  talk  over  past 
misfortunes, 

" '  Stolbein/  said  the  schipper,  '  gives  me  a  laat  trial ;  and  to- 
morrow we  replace  that  portion  of  the  cargo  that  we  lost-  Fail  or 
not,  the  attempt  shall  be  boldly  made,  —  and,  d — n  it!  Hans,  well 
make  a  §poon,  or  &poil  a  horn/ 

"  Ab  he  was  speaking,  a  well-dressed  stranger  entered  the  dancing- 
room,  and  looked  cautiously  around  him.  Passing  three  or  tour 
table?,  he  came  direct  to  the  corner  one,  where  Jan  and  I  were  seal- 
ed, took  a  chair,  called  for  schnaaps  and  tobacco,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  us  with  some  common-place  remarks. 

*'  A  few  minutes  elapsed.  The  stranger  eyed  tts  with  attention  ; 
and  in  turn,  we  looked  sharply  at  the  stranger, 

"  He  was  not  a  young  man — ^four  or  five  and  thirty,^-of  gooti  mien^ 
well-shaped,  and  evidently  of  a  higher  caate  than  any  other  in  the 
dancing- ho  use.  He  stole  a  side-glance  now  and  then  at  Jan  and  me; 
and  then,  suddenly  addressing  us,  he  asked  if  the  schipper  were  not 
Captain  Dangerfield? 

"  *  1  am  that  unlucky  ma.n/  was  the  reply. 

'*  *  Bah  r  returned  the  stranger.  '  Fortune  *s  a  jslippery  wench. 
She  *11  play  the  wisest  of  us  tricks  at  times  ;  but  the  bold,  turn  her, 
in  the  long  run  to  good  account*  I  believe  the  Lovely  Kitty  will 
bhortly  be  ready  for  sea?* 

**  Dangerfield  bowed  assent 

''  <  Would  you  have  room.  Captain,  to  accommodate  a  cabin- pas- 
senger?' 

**  *  I  might  find  it,  were  the  consideration  worth  the  trouble,'  sai*! 
the  schipper. 

"  •  Would  you  favour  me/  replied  the  stranger,  *  with  the  accommo- 
dation you  could  give  a  passenger,  and  the  amount  of  remuneration 
you  would  expect?' 

" '  There  *s  no  great  trouble  in  slinging  a  spare  hammock.  We 
never  light  the  galley- fire  above  twice  a  week,  and  then  cook  what 
lasts  the  crew  during  the  intermediate  time.  As  to  drink,  there's 
always  an  open  anker  on  the  deck  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  draw 
the  gpiggot ;  and  below  he  can  have  claret  if  he  please.  1  ahall  ex- 
pect five  naps,  for  landing  the  gentleman  safely.* 

"  *  Say  that  the  five  w^ere  made  ten  ?* 

*' '  He  should  have  my  own  birth,*  replied  the  schipper, 

"  '  B^iise  that  ten  to  twenty  ?*  continued  the  strauger, 

*^  *  Why,  d — n  me !  he  might  in  that  case  all  but  command  the 
Lovely  Kitty.* 

•' '  Enough.     1  fancy  we  shall  understand  each  6thcr  perfectly. 

iMeet  me  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  night  at  ,'  and  he  named  an 

otMCure  tavern,  '  and  we  will  enter  more  fully  into  biisinesB.     A 
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lawyer  requires  a  retaining  fee  ;  and  why  should  not  an  honester  i 
have  one  ?     Here,  worthy  captain,  will  English  guine^is  answer  ^ 
well  as  French  napoleons?*  and  he  flung  five  gold  coins  upon  the 

table.     *  Be  punctual,  — ten,  to-morrow  evening  at  the '  and  he 

whispered  the  address,  rose,  and  bade  us  gootl-night, 

"  *  I  pray  thee,  friend  Hans/  said  Dangerfield,  when  the  tXr^nger 
had  quitted  the  room,  *  what  the  devil 's  in  the  wind  now  ?  and 
what  hell's  errand  has  this  fellow  to  get  done?*  He  looked  at  the 
gold,  and  weighed  each  coin  upon  the  tip  of  his  Snger.'  'Genuine 
guineas,  by  heaven !  and  not  a  light  piece  among  them,'  he  mutter- 
ed. Then  drawing  out  a  seal-skin  purse,  he  deposited  three  pieces 
in  a  private  pocket,  flung  a  fourth  to  me,  and  held  the  iif^  one  care- 
lessly in  his  hand* 

"  *  Put  that  yellow  boy  in  thy  locker,  Hans,  were  it  only  to  keep 
the  devil  out  of  it;  and  with  this  one,  we'll  have  a  rousing  night. 
Ltick  's  ever^lJttngf  after  all.  I  came  here  to-night  with  a  light  purse 
and  a  heavy  heart,  and  see  the  godsend  which  Dame  Fortune  has  sent 
me.  What  can  the  stranger  want.^  1  ask  only  five  naps* ;  and  before 
a  man  could  run  three  rattlines  up  the  rigging,  the  fellow  makes  it 
twenty.  1  fear  it's  some  awkward  job.  Well,  provided  he  comes 
down  as  handsomely  as  he  has  commenced  trade,  we  must  not  be 
over  particular  to  oblige  him  in  return.  Come,  let 's  have  some  more 
drink,  and  then  we  '11  out  upon  the  ramble,  and  make  this  guinea 
fly/ 

**  Next  night,  we  repaired  to  the  remote  tavern  indicated  by  the 
stranger  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and,  true  to  his  appointment,  he 
was  already  there  waiting  for  us  in  a  private  room.  Wine  and  Hol- 
lands were  brought  up ;  our  pipes  were  filled,  and  lighted ;  and  the 
stranger,  like  a  man  of  business,  came  to  the  point  directly. 

"  *  Captain  Dangerfield,  1  am  a  person  of  few  words.  I  know  my 
man  ;  and  there  's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  I  want  a  service 
performed.  You  can  do  it;  and  I  have  both  the  power  and  the  in- 
clination to  remunerate  you  for  the  trouble  liberally/ 

*'  He  paused*  Dangerfield  nodded,  and  told  him  to  "  heave 
a^head/* 

**  *  Kxcuse  me,  worthy  captain/  said  the  stranger,  '  you  and  I  arc 
at  present  but  slightly  acquainted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  frietid 
is  true  as  steel  j  but  what  I  have  to  say  to  t/ou  requires  no  third  ear 
to  listen  to*    I  would  convere^e  for  half  an  hour  with  you,  and  alone.' 

**  I  rose  ;  took  the  hint ;  quitted  the  house  ;  and  left  the  stranger 
and  Dangerfield  to  themselves.  When  I  returned,  the  former  had 
gone  away,  and  the  schippeT  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  like  the 
old  woman's  crow,  'driving  hard  at  the  thinking/ 

" '  How  goes  business?"  I  inquired. 

"  *  Why,  I  have  had  a  sporting  offer  to  do  a  bad  job/  w«i  I 
reply, 

** '  No  throat-slitting,  I  liope  ?' 

***Not  exactly,  Hans;  but,  upon  my  soull  I  would  rather  avoiJ 
it.' 

•'  *  Have  you  consented,  or  refused,  Jan  ?' 

"  *  I  have  taken  time  till  to-morrow  to  think  the  matter  over,  !»• 
then  I  am  to  give  the  stranger  a  simple  yea  or  nay.  He  ceriainlv 
puts  things  forward  like  a  regular  lad  of  business;  and  Kngl»« 
guineas  look  very  pretty  in  green  silk  net-work.     I  would  rathrrii 
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a  inan,  though.  I  am  naturally  pigeon- heart eil  ;  tntl  tender- 
feeling  for  the  fair  sex  is  a  weak  ^oint  in  my  character.  Come,  Hans, 
hang  reflection  I  a  man's  conscience  must  be  regulated  by  his  purse ; 
and  mine  won't  stand  too  strong  a  pull  at  present.  Let  us  sweat  an- 
other guinea  to-night,  and  to-morrow  1 11  tell  you  all/ 

*'  Vrhen  I  met  Jan  on  the  following  evening  the  matter  was  con- 
cluded. He  bad  had  in  the  morning  a  serious  quarrel  with  old  Stol- 
bein  ;  and  the  owner  plainly  told  him  that  on  her  return  home,  the 
Lovely  Kitty  should  be  provided  with  another  schipner 

*•  'There's  an  ungrateful  old  scoundrel!'  exclaimed  Dangerfield  in 
1  fury,  *  I,  who  half  made  the  aged  sinner  what  he  is,  to  be  kicked 
off  Vike  a  mangy  turnspit  1  Never  mind.  Before  the  devil  claims 
the  miser,  1 11  shew  him  that  Jan  Dangerfield  never  forgets  an  in- 
jury/ 

"  *  Well,  what  of  the  affair  with  the  stranger  ?  You  said  something 
.about  a  woman*  Is  she  the  person  who  will  pay  so  freely  for  a  run 
llo  Ireland  r 

'  *'  *  No  ;  rather  she  will  be  paid  for,"  said  the  schipper.  *  She  and 
an  Infant  are  in  the  way  ;  it  is  desirable  to  remove  them.  I  know 
not  why — I  asked  not  wherefore.  We  sail  to-morrow  night;  and 
our  boat  must  be  in  waiting  at  twelve  at  an  appointed  place,  to 
carry  out  the  passengers.  Once  on  board,  I  am  to  refer  to  sealed  in- 
structions for  their  future  disposition.  I  have  received  twenty 
pieces  in  hand  ;  and  on  my  return,  and  if  I  shall  have  obeyed  the 
written  orders,  the  stranger  gives  me  a  liberal  gratuity.  Harkye, 
you  have  not  been  overlooked ;  and  here  are  five  yellow-boys,  which 
the  stranger  desires  you  to  accept.  All  he  insists  upon  is  secrecy 
and  determination;  and  he  hints  broadly,  that  we  never  run  a  cargo 
which  will  pay  better  in  the  end  than  spiriting  this  lady  off/ 

"Next  evening  the  lugger  was  ready  for  her  midnight  start ;  the 
cabin  prepared  for  the  fair  passenger;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
Dangerfield  and  I  with  a  couple  of  trusty  confederates,  pulled  the 
boat  to  the  place  fixed  on  previously  by  the  stranger. 

•'  The  night  was  pitch  dark  ;  but,  on  running  along  the  jetty,  we 
saw  the  expected  parties  waiting,  and  a  lady,  closely  muffled,  with  a 
bundle  which  appeared  to  be  a  child,  was  handed  in^  and  placed 
unresistingly  in  tlie  stern-sheets*  Jan  supported  the  female  in  his 
arms — I  took  charge  of  the  poor  baby  —  the  stranger  shook  the 
•chipper *s  hand,  wished  us  6on  voyage^  and  we  pulled  off  to  the  lug- 
f^.  I  wondered  at  the  dead  silence  the  lady  all  through  preserved. 
She  never  spoke;  made  no  remonstrance;  was  lifted  from  the  boat; 
I  silently  carried  down  the  companion-ladder,  and  stretched  on  a  sofa 
in  the  cabin. 

'"Eight  hours  passed,  —  the  wind  was  fair^  and  as  much  as  we 
c»uld  carry  whole  canvas  to,  —  when  shrieks  were  suddenly  heard 
I  f'^rn  below. 

"'Jump,  Hans!*  exclaimed  the  schipper;  'what,  in  the  devil's 
"^'^e,  if  tne  lady  after  ?' 

'*  I  flew  down  the  ladder,  and,  d — n  me  I  there  she  was,  raving 
^***d  !  Her  silence  was  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  had  drugged  her 
^^  ahore ;  and  for  the  last  dozen  hours  she  had  been  insensible.  For- 
**^ately  we  were  giving  a  passage  home  to  a  young  Irishwoman, 
^  J^o  had  married  a  Dutch  sailor — and  she  took  charge  of  the  desert- 
^*  infant  and  mad  mother- 
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"Once  or  twice,  when  down  below,  I  saw  the  lady  ;  and  she 
uncomoionly  handsome.  The  violente  of  her  attacks  were  wearing 
her  rapidly  down  ;  ami  when  wo  made  the  land,  and  got  the  cargo 
out,  she  was  sinking  fast.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  inslnic 
tions,  Jan  stretched  across  to  Iimisturk  ;  obtained  a  priest ;  the  lady 
was  shrieved,  and  departed  soon  after  ;  and  the  dead  mother  and 
living  child  were  Imided  on  the  island/* 

**Then  Danger  field  was  saved  the  trouble  of  despatching  her?* 
observed  the  gipsy. 

•*  How  far  that  was  in  the  bargain  betw^een  Jan  and  the  stranger  1 
Ciunicit  tell  ;  butT  however  fortunate  the  schippcr's  private  adventure 
turned  out,  for  the  Lovely  Kitty  it  was  indeed  a  linking  voyage. 
We  made  the  banks  ;  it  blew  fresh  ;  on  came  a  sudden  snow^slorni 
—  and  you  could  not  see  a  s!iip's  length,  the  drift  flew  before  tlie 
wind  so  thick.  An  English  frigate  was  running  out  to  sea,  and  we 
were  runnhig  in.  She  was  on  us  — nay,  over  us  —  before  we  even 
saw  her.  Down  went  the  Lovely  Kitty ;  and,  save  Danger  field 
and  myself,  wlio  someway  got  from  the  foundering  lugger  into  the 
frigate,  the  whole  crew  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  vessel.  Left 
ivitliout  a  sec(nnl  shirt,  or  second  shilling,  we  were  too  happy  to 
enter  in  the  frigate  that  had  been  (jur  ruin  ;  and  she.  within  four- 
and-twenty  liours  after  reaching  Plymouth  Sound,  sailed  in  cibedi- 
enee  to  an  ordir  from  the  Admiralty,  wliich  was  waiting  her  arrivtl 
there. 

''  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  strict  discipline  of  a  man  of  war  diJ 
not  exactly  suit  Jan  or  myself;  and  that  on  reaching  Valparaiso,  we 
look  the  earliest  opportunity  of  deseriing.     We  slaved,  and  priv»- 
tecredi  and  free-traded,     Hal  let  this  ]>art  of  the  history  pai**,  for 
it's  not  what  a  man  can  look  back  at  with  satliifactton.     Sonietimn 
luck  befriended  us,  and  at  others  fortune  turned  sulky.     Give  a  clog 
a  bad  name — ^you  know  the  rest.     Some  swore  that  w*e  were  ptratff; 
and  we  were  ticketted  accordingly  at  so  much  a-head*     A  wild  at- 
tempt of  Dangei  ficld*s,  which  failed,  brought  us  into  the  banJi  of 
the  PhilisLines.     He,  and  half  a  score  besides,  were  hanged  in  the 
Plaza,  and  gibbetted  afterwards  at  high- water  mark^ — I  esca|)ed  llif 
night  before  1  was  to  have  undergone  a  similar  operation  ;  and  jUler 
a  world  of  adventure,  reached  Flushing  in  thorough  deAtitulion. 

**  Tliink,  Miriam,  what  I  suffered  la&t  night,  when  a  voice  pro- 
oeeding  from  a  high-bjicked  chair  in  thp  room  to  which  i  w»»  cow- 
ducted  when  1  left  you,  told  the  full  particulars  of  Jan's  exccutioii. 
and  my  extraordinary  escape !" 

**  'Tvvas  strange  indeed!"  said  the  gipsy* 

**  Well,  here  I  was  once  more  in  Holland  ;  and  all  I  brotiubt  ttm 
southern  seas,  after  a  dozen  years  absence,  was  a  torn  j:ickct,  a  *f]«^'* 
less  footj  and  thia  infernal  gaj»h,  which  distorts  a  face  never  i' 
able  fur  beauty.  I  sought  for  employment ;  but  none  would  - 
1  otfered  myself  before  the  mast  to  go  anywhere;  but  noot- w*ji»»'^ 
ship  me.  I  was  rejected  by  all,^ — starving, — desperate, — when,  wlio 
sliould  I  run  again.st  by  accident,  but  tfie  stranger  1  had  met  twclirc 
years  before  in  the  dancing-house  with  Jan  Dangerfield  I 

"Time,  and  climate,  and  circumstances,  had  changed  us  hcitb'  "^ 

fuissed  me;  but  I  remembered  him*     I  followed; — touched  hU  «■"•' 
le  lookeil  round,  and  haughtily  commanded  me  to  be  ^rxmc,  I 
never  encouraged  idle  mendicants.     Hunger — ^for  1  really  was 
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gry — matle  me  bold.     I  pressed  litddly  to  his  aide,  and  in  a  low  tone 
uf  voice  wliTHpcred  in  his  ear,  *  Jan  Danger  field!* 

"  '  In  the  deviFs  name  who  are  yuu?'  said  the  stranger^  as  he  sud- 
denly wlieeled  round, 

'*  '  The  sole  survivor  of  those  who  left  Flushing  in  the  Lovely 
Kilty.*' 

*'  ^  Hell  and  furies  !  you  mi. stake  me,  man  V 

*"Oh,  noT  I  replied.  'We  met  in  a  dancins^-liouse,  and  con- 
cluded business  at  a  tavern,  I  was  but  a  looker-un ;  and  he  who 
played  first  fiddle  ia — ' 

'**  Where?' 

"  *  D.inglinfl^  from  a  gibbet,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Were  you  the  schipper's  companion  ?' 

'*'  Yes;  and  the  secret  of  the  lady  and  the  child  rests  with  me 
alone/ 

*' '  Are  you  fai thiol — secret  ?' 

** '  I  can  be  made  both/ 

*'*  Would  you  crown  all  by  rendering  a  fresh  service?* 

*'  *  Ay, — were  it  made  worth  while/ 

** '  Time  presses.  Meet  me  to-morrow  evening  at  the  sluice  of  the 
-— —  Canal,  You  seem  reduced.  Go,  raake  yourself  more  present- 
able ;  and  at  eight,  to-morrow  evening,  wait  for  me  at  the  place  I 
named/ 

"He  put  a  purse  containing  gold  and  silver  in  my  hand.  The 
amount  was  not  large ;  but  to  me  it  Bcenred  as  if  I  had  found  a  dia- 
mond mine,  or  met  a  lost  treasure  unexpectedly. 

*'  I  followed  the  stranger's  directions  ;  bent  new  rigging  from  top 
to  toe;  ate,  drank,  slept  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  found  myself  a 
man  again, 

**  The  hour  arrived ;  and  1  repaired  to  the  canal,  and  met  the 
stranger  according  to  my  promise.  Between  men  of  business  scanty 
ceremony  is  required ;  and  he  was  off-handed  enough. 

**  *  The  boy  you  landed  nearly  twelve  years  since  upon  the  inland 
lives,'  he  said, 

"  *  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?'  I  in<:|uired. 

** '  No ;  nor  never  wish  to  see  him;'  was  the  reply. 

•*  *  What  is  the  businesi*  you  have  with  me?' 

***ThatI  shall  explain  briefly/  returned  the  stran^^er.  'Men's 
pursuits  and  springs  of  action  are  varied  as  the  rainbow's  tints  ;  and 
what  it  is  the  chief  object  of  my  life  to  avoid,  it  is  the  all-engrossiug 
wish  of  another  to  accomplish;  and,  no  matter  to  wliat  means  we 
may  be  obliged  to  resort,  that  intention  must  be  frustrated.  Diy  you 
com|jrehend  me,  fellow  ?' 

»'  *  Certainly  not/  I  answered. 

*'  *  Well.  To  be  plainer.  There  is  one  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to 
discover  the  deserted  orptian,  and  reclaim  him.  He  has  obtained  a 
clue,  though  not  a  very  clear  one  ;  still,  eventually  it  would  enable 
him  to  attain  the  object,  Attend  to  me.  What  shall  I  call  thee, 
friend  ?* 

'*  *  Hans  Wildman.' 

**  'The  boy,  and  he  who  seeks  him,  must  never  meet.  Ha!  canst 
thou  guess  my  meaning?' 

'* '  I  think  I  can/  was  tlie  answer, 
■         •'  *  Now  lor  a  home-question/  said  the  stranger.    *  You  are  poor  ?* 
H  a  a  2 
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"  *  As  a  churcli-niouse/ 

" '  Destitute  ?' 

*'*  I  have  not  on  earth  even  the  semblance  of  a  frientl 

**'  You  want  employment?' 

"  *  Which  none  will  give.* 

'*  'Shelter,  and  a  home?' 

*' '  Bah  !  who  will  offer  them  to  one  like  me  ?' 

'"Thou  art  a  beggar,  a  castaway,  a  criminal  ?' 

'*»  AH  these  I  am/ 

'''What  would  you  do  to  regain  an  humble  standing  iJi 
and  secure  an  easy  independence?' 

"'Rather,  ask  me  what  I  would  not  do/ 

'•  *  It  is  in  my  power  to  offer  both.  Wilt  thou  spend  thy  days  in 
easy  comfort,  thy  evenings  in  the  dancing-house,  —  or  gleaii  what 
will  enable  Nature  to  exist  from  unwilHng  charity,  and  die  in  the 
streets^  if  they  reject  thee  from  the  hospital?' 

*'  *  Ah  f  comfort,  and  the  dancing-house  fur  roe  I* 

"  *  I  offer  both/  saitl  the  stranger. 

'*  *  Name  the  consideration.  In  this  world  nothing  in  given  for 
nothing/ 

**  *  There  is  a  stumbling-block  in  ray  path.    Wilt  thou  removt  it  ?' 

'''What  is  it?* 

" '  A  man/ 

"  *  How  h  it  to  be  removed?' 

"  '  By  death  !' 

"*In  plain  English,  you  w^ant  him  murdered,'  I  said, 

** '  Call  it  by  any  term  you  pleane/  he  returned. 

"Well,  Miriam,  I  will  not  detain  you.  Both  played  a  cauttoof 
game;  but  in  good  time  each  understood  the  other.  1  was  coo- 
founded  ly  poor;  and  his  arguments  were  bo  weighty  that  I  con- 
sented to — " 

"  Commit  another  murder  !"  said  the  gipsy.     *'  Go  on,  Hans/ 

"The  Jane  was  about  to  sail — and  the  stranger  who  sought  the 
boy  had  taken  a  passage  in  the  vessel,  where  I  shipped  myself  for  the 
run.  My  directions  were,  to  do  the  job  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself, — ^the  more  quietly  the  better  ;  and  to  effect  it,  I  ^^ 
supplied  with  weapons  and  a  deadly  drug.  I  tried  once  or  twic*  ^ 
use  the  latter,  but  always  without  success;  when  at  Last  fortune  il«w 
my  friend,  a^id  I  was  enabled  to  remove  my  victim.'* 

"  What  oceans  of  blood  you  must  account  for,  Hans  '/* 

'*  Mother,  that  is  my  own  look-out — and  I  wish  to  close  theulf- 
No  opportunity  had  offered  until  we  got  sight  of  Innisturk  ;  and  iw 
stranger  expressed  his  intention  to  land  next  morning  on  theisUnd- 
I  secretly  determined  it  should  not  be  with  life ;  arid  accident  en- 
abled me  to  execute  the  deed.     Stop,  let  us  have  a  pull  at  the  fl**k' 

He  drank,  and  handed  the  whiskey  to  his  companion. 

'*  The  morning  was  thick  ;  and  we  had  fired  a  gun,  and  burnnl* 

blue-light  to  apprise  the  islanders  we  were  standing  'off  and  on  unul 

the  weather  cleared.     Unluckily  for  the  smuggler,  the  aigniltw<^ 
heard  and  seen  by  a  man-of-war  brig.     When  the  fog  dis|ierGed» ' 
made  sail  after  the  cutter  ;  and,  failing  to  overtake  the  smuggler*  * 
brig  launched  her  boats  to  carry  her  by  boarding.     A  short  ^' 
took  place.     On  board  the  Jane  there  was  uproar  and  confasit«>-' 
I  took  advantage  of  the  noise  and  smoke,  and,  without  detection,  •** 
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cauTonade  was  tlischarged,  shot  the  stranger  with  a  pistol  through 
the  heart^  The  brig's  boaUwere  at  the  moment  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire  of  small-arms  ;  and  the  stranger's  death  was  ascribed  to  a  ran- 
dom bullet  from  the  assailants." 

'•  Go  on,  Hans;  ray  flesh  creeps  at  the  cold  and  pitiless  perse vcr- 
mnce  with  which  you  worked  out  the  deed  of  blood.  What  fol- 
lowed ?" 

"  Why,  the  body  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  laid  beside  her 
whom  twelve  years  before  Jan  and  I  had  carried  off  from  Flushing/' 

•*  And  who  was  this  ilUfated  gentleman  ?"     -. 

**  The  father  of  the  deserted  boy  ;  the  husband  of  her  who  died  on 
board  the  lugger/* 

•'Great  Gocl!  Did  I  not  read  thy  lines  aright^  and  call  thee  last 
night  a  double  murderer  ?" 

•'  I  deny  it !"  exclaimed  the  mariner,  "  In  the  lady's  case  the  job 
was  Danger  field' 8.  I  merely  got  five  pieces  for  assisting;  and  if  a 
lady  chooses  to  go  mad^  and  die  raving,  am  I  to  be  blamed^  good 
mother  }" 

**  Come,  let  us  proceed  upon  our  journey.  I  see  sportsmen  ap- 
proaching/* said  the  gipsy,  as  she  rose. 

**  Be  it  so ;  and  as  we  walk  over  the  heath  I  will  tell  thee  how  I 
fsred  afterwards,  and  wherefore  I  am  in  England/' 

"  Some  foul  errand,  Hans,  has  brought  thee/' 

*'Tliou  shalt  know  all,  Miriam.  Come,  the  flask  is  well-nigh 
finished  ;  another  draught  will  drain  it." 

The  last  drop  of  Archy's  morning  supply  disappeared,  and  the 
incr  and  the  gipsy  queen  set  forth  to  cro^s  the  moorland. 


CHAPTBR    IX. 

TLe  litt^  GentleroanV  departure, — WUdman*f  retelatioiis  continued. --My  suiter's 
marriagfr.^Aii  nnexpected  letter .^Brian  and  I  set  out  for  Uie  Metxvpotis. 

Tub  extraordinary  visitors  who  had  infe^^ted  every  part  of  mj 
father's  premises,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  excepting  "my  lady's  cham- 
ber/' had  but  a  short  time  disappeared,  when  guests  of  a  different 
description  began  to  arrive,  and  came  in  fast  succession,  until  every 
habitable  C4>rner  of  the  old  mansion  was  duly  colonised.  One  party 
had  encountered  the  dwarf's  equipage  on  the  road,  and  had  the  chief 
butler  ever  entertained  a  doubt  regarding  the  supernatural  powers  of 
the  little  gentleman,  an  incident  attendant  on  this  accidental  meeting 
on  the  king's  highway,  would  have  rendered  him  a  true  believer. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  an  oddity  in  the  dwarf's  costume  was  not 
confined  to  his  adoption  of  the  Kilmarnock  night-cap — and  while  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  keep  his  ears  warm  during  the  season  of  repose^ 
he  had  not  neglected  to  protect  these  valuable  organs  against  cold  in 
his  journey  ing 8.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  skin  covering  of  sin- 
gular construction,  in  which  his  upper-works  were  so  completely  en- 
iCODoed,  as  to  leave  nothing  of  his  saffron  visage  exposed  to  vulgar  ga«e, 
•avecyet  and  noae.  Where  the  road  was  under  repair,  the  little  gen- 
tleman's vehicle  was  obliged  to  draw  up,  and  allow  room  for  another 
carriage  to  pass,  and  the  section  of  the  master's  queer  face  encased 
in  otter* skin,  and  the  hideous  grin  of  the  sable  functionary  in  the 
rumble,  were  too  much  for  mortal  gravity,  and  the  ladies  burst  into 
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a  scream  of  laughter.  The  merrimnit  was  short;  at  a  sudden  iuriiiniF, 
the  ^wstillion  nian?iged  to  run  the  carriage  into  the  ditch,  and  put 
its  fair  occupants  into  fear  and  terror.  Fortunately,  no  injury  it» 
person  or  property  resulted — but  when  Archy  heard  the  accident 
narrated,  he  shook  his  head  sagely,  observing  that  **  war-locks  winna 
bide  being  laughed  at,  and  to  mak  the  young  laddies  treat  him  wi' 
respect  again,  he  just  muttered  a  bit  cantrip,  and  couped  the  carriage 
by  way  of  a  hint  to  them/' 

Never  was  ''  maiden  meditation  "  — had  my  fair  sister  indulged  in 
such— more  regularly  routed  by  hilarious  revelry,  than  pretty  Julia's 
on  the  eve  before  her  wedding.  The  nuptial  feast  was  famished 
out  in  border  fashion — and  with  heart  of  pride,  the  chief  butler  re- 
garded the  long  array  of  substantial  viands  he  had  marshalled  on  the 
table,  some  time  before  he  could  tear  himself  away,  and  report  in 
the  drawing-room  that  tlinner  was  paraded.  I  never  read  Ude  nor 
Kitchener- — therefore  I  cannot  favour  the  reader  with  a  bill  of  inre, 
1  am  aware  that  the  success  of  a  modern  author  has  no  reference  to 
his  scholarship,  provided  his  millinery  acquirements  would  command 
a  situation  from  Howe!  and  James.  With  shame,  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  able  to  describe  the  ladies*  dresses;  white  miniver,  piled  vel- 
vet, and  murrey-coloured  satin,  beiug  to  me  terms  of  **  an  art  un- 
known," All  1  shall  say  is»  that  to  substantial  fare  the  gentlemen 
brought  border  appetites,  ami  that  the  women, — ^heaven  bless  ihein 
alll^ooked  so  confoundedly  handsome,  that  any  man  solicitous  4»f 
entering  the  holy  estate,  might,  with  a  safe  conscience,  have  made 
a  ]irom])t  selection,  and  then  and  there,  committed  matrimony  on 
the  spot. 

While  within  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Elliott's,  '*  all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell,"  we  must  leave  the  ladies  executing  reels  and 
strathspeys, and  the  gentlemen  drinking  health  to  them/*  pottle  deep," 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  that  wild  enthusiast  the  gipsy  queen,  and 
the  confessed  murderer  who  attended  her.  Soon  ai'ter  they  had  re- 
commenced their  journey  across  the  moor,  they  fell  in  with  two  or 
three  members  of  the  swarthy  community  to  which  Miriam  belonged, 
accepted  their  invitation,  and  accompanied  them  to  their  bivouac 

It  w as  twilight  when  the  pai'ty  reached  the  place  wiiere  these  wun- 
derers  had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode,  and  the  women  were  it 
the  moment   bus*ily  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.     The 
brightness  of  a  clear  fire  of  peat,  the  white  wigwams  that  surroundwl 
it,  the  iron  kettle  suspended   from  a  trivet,  simmering  over  the  red 
coals^  and  emitting  **  a  pleasant  and  a  wholesome  odour,"  the  swartl)/ 
imps  crawling  under  the  tent  openings,  tlie  men,  some  employeii 
tinkering,  and  others  busy  in  peeling  rods  or  making  baskets,  ^Jl 
seen  in  the  unsteady  biaae  which  rose  or  sank,  a»  fuel,  more  or  lia» 
combustible,  was  thrown  upon  the  fire, — all  was  in  good  keeping  wi*^ 
the  scene  and  company ^and  exhibited  a  gipsy  tncampment  ia  thr 
alternations  of  light  and  shade,  which  an  artist  would  select  were  I* 
transferring  them  to  canvas. 

In  every  situation  of  liie,  and  through  uyery  gradation  ofsocic<|i 
rank  is  respected  j  and  it  was  lingular  to  observe,  what  dcfertnctfii 
the  gipsy  bivouac,  was  shown  by  these  wanderers  to  their  qut^'j 
Iniroduced  by  royalty  itself,  the  manner  was  warmly  w ukuimni— ao^ 
in^turn,  he  repaid  this  civility  by  a  liberal   contribution  uf  wi»i*W 

While  the  swarthy  community  seeui^ 


which  was  readily  |>rocured. 
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bent  an  a  night  of  revelry,  Miriam  and  her  companion  were  engaged 
with  more  serious  considerations — and  Hans  Wddman  having  replen- 
ished his  flaak  from  the  earthen  jar,  retired  with  the  sybil  from  the 
general  carousal,  to  hold  secret  converse  with  one,  in  whose  match* 
less  ftkiJi  in 

'^  The  art  that  HDiie  matt  aamey** 
he  bad  placed  the  most  unlimited  assurance* 

**  Well,  Hans  Wildman,  we  are  once  more  alone,"  said  Mirtani^  as 
&he  seated  herself  on  a  heather  bank  which  overlooked  the  gifisy 
encampment^  "  go  on  with  thy  story/' 

"  It  will  Hoon  be  told/"  returned  the  mariner.  "  The  Jane  reached 
the  Scheldt  in  safety,  the  landing  had  been  most  successful,  and,  as 
you  may  readily  under.^tand^  her  skirmish  with  the  brig's  bouts,  and 
thtf  death  of  the  passenger  were  carefully  hushetl  up.  Personal  safety 
secured  the  silence  of  the  crew  and  schtpper  on  a  subject,  which 
capitally  compromised  all  on  board  the  Jane — and  indeed,  the  fortu* 
nate  smugglers  were  loo  much  engaged  in  dissipating  the  proceeds 
^9f  their  lucky  run  in  schnaaps,  and  hops,  and  dancing-houses^  to  waste 
Ij^jtiiaught  on  the  death  of  an  individual,  whom  none  of  them  knew, 
*mtd  none  of  them  cared  for. 

**  Before  we  sailed  for  Ireland,  I  had  arr.»nged  with  my  employer 
a  private  place  of  meeting  when  I  should  return,  to  report  what  had 
occurred,  and  claim  and  receive  the  promised  reward  ;  and,  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  punctually  attended,  listened  to  the  details  of  the 
murder  with  some  emotion,  warned  me  on  my  own  account  to  be 
secret,  and  without  hesitation  tuld  down  the  stipulated  gold. 

'•  '  Saw  you  the  boy  ?  '  he  enquired  carelessly. 

•*  "Oh  yes — for  to  avoid  duspicion,  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the 
funeral — and,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  boat's  crew  that  landed  the 
body  on  the  island/  I  replied. 

"  *  What  looks  the  brat  like  f  '  asked  the  i?tranger. 

**  *  The  making  of  a  strapping  youth.' 

"  ■  I»  he  stout, healthy,  well-grown — in  short,  bids  he  fair  to  reach 
msLnhooii  r  '  he  continued. 

**  *  If  looks  and  limbs  may  be  relied  upon,  I  would  back  him  aguinst 
any  youth  in  Engbnd.  At  present,  nu  island  boy  pretends  to  match 
liim — and  when  his  beard  blackens,  if,  from  ati  I  saw  and  what  I 
heard,  he  be  not  able  to  hold  his  own,  he'll  belie  promises  most 
itrangely.     One  thing  struck  me  most  forcibly/ 

**  *  What 's  that,  my  friend  r  ' 

lie  who  has  once  seen  his  murdered  father,  vkould  point  thu 
man's  child  out/ 

*"  The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  stranger^  '  Is  tlie  likeness  then  so 
Etnking/ 

•• '  Never  did  1  see  aught  to  equal  it  before/ 

**  We  parted — and  for  months  I  lost  sightof  the  stranger  altogether, 

"The  Jane  got  ready  for  sea,  Mathews  offered  to  ship  me — but, 
upon  my  ^oul  .*  1  did  not  fancy  another  trip  in  the  &ame  ves&el  in  which 
I  had  managed  the  job  1  had  done.  Now  in  hi^h  feather,  and  with  a 
Well-filled  purse,  I  thought  I  would  remain  quietly  at  home,  ^}Gnd 
aurae  of  the  yellow  boy?>  which  I  had  earne<),  nnd  endeavour  to  forget 
the  pa^t.  It  waa  well  I  did  so  ;  the  Jane  made  that  voyage  her  lasl^ 
^uiil  every  soul  on  board  the  finest  cutter  that  ever  sailed  from  Flush* 
^ng^  found  in  her  a  watery  grave. 
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*'  Sailors,  mother,  are  not  over  provident — for  twenty  year*,  '  easy 
come  easy  go/  bad  been  my  motto — and  never  had  I  earned  so  much 
jDoney  for  so  little  trouble,  A  moment's  pressure  of  the  fare-finger 
on  the  trigger  of  a  pocket-pistol^  had  brought  me  one  hundred  gui- 
neas !  It  was  the  operation  of  au  instant— but  d — n  it  I  Ikliriaro,  after 
all,  were  the  truth  told,  I  would  willingly  have  done  ten  times  harder 
work,  for  a  tenth  of  the  payment.  Well,  what  between  dancing* 
girls,  and  schntiap-houses,  cutting  it  fine  here,  and  getting  into 
trouble  there,  rigging  out  wenches,  and  supporting  hangers  on,  the 
money  w^ent — and,  in  six  months,  I  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  guinea  on 
which  to  bless  me.  Smuggling  was  done  up — and  to  obtain  a  birth 
on  board  an  honest  trader,  I  had  but  to  show  myself,  and  this  ac- 
cursed sword-slash  was  always  a  receipt  in  full*  I  doubt  whetlier  a 
returned  convict  would  have  condescended  to  have  slung  ahanunock 
beside  me, 

*'  1  felt  actual  poverty  again — ^sneaked  into  night-houses  where 
good  English  guineas  had  been  spent — and  received  quiet  hints  I 
my  company  would  now  be  dispensed  with;  for  when  a  man's  ho] 
regularly  unstowed,  Miriam,  it  is  marvellous  how  soon  the  secret  h 
discovered*  Clothes  wo'nt  last  for  ever,  ye  know,  and  mine  showed 
wear  and  tear ;  the  last  florin  I  could  command  was  in  my  pocket ; 
and  my  landlord,  as  I  left  the  miserable  house  in  which  1  occupied 
a  garret,  told  me  in  broken  English,  but  still  in  terms  that  could  not 
be  mistaken,  that  unless  that  evening  I  cleared  scores,  I  must  quit 
by  eock-crow  the  next  morning.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  went 
on  rambling  right  a-head,  drank  schnaaps  to  kill  care,  round- 
ed a  sudden  corner^  and  nearly  capsized  my  excellent  friend  and 
former  patron. 

Oh  J  how  quick-sighted  poverty  makes  ti  man  i  I  recognised  hia 
in  a  moment,  while  he  fancied  me  nothing  but  some  drunkm  set, 
reeling  home  after  an  evening's  dissipation.  He  flung  rae  from  him 
with  a  curse» 

"  *  What !'  I  cried,  *  a  broadside  from  an  old  consort.^  Oh  I  no; 
you  could  not  liave  recollected  Hans  Wildman.' 

**  *  The  devil  I'  he  exclaimed,  *  are  ye  not  hanged  yet?  What 
keeps  you  in  Flushing  ?* 

*'  *  \Vant  of  money  to  leave  it,*  I  replied. 

*'  *  I  cannot  afford  3'ou  more  assistance,*  said  the  stranger. 

**  *  And  I  have,  unfortunately,  none  other  to  apply  to  but  your* 
self,*  I  coolly  answered* 

'* '  Come  ;  let  me  pass.     Yon  have  no  claim  on  meJ 

"  '  Not  so,  by  Heaven  !    I  have  a  heavy  claim^ — ay,  and  one 
will  enforce/ 

*" For  what?* 

" '  Past  services,'  I  replied. 

"  '  For  which  you  got  one  hundred  guineas.' 

*'  *  True,     Where  are  they  now  ?     Gone  with  the  winter's  stio^ 
I  must  have  more.     Poverty  is  no  common  pleader.     More  I  uia  ^nf 
have — or — * 

'* '  What  V*  said  the  strangerj  evidently  startled. 

*'  *  I  split !  and  out  comes  the  secret/ 

*'  *  Bah !  the  thing  s  forgotten.  Dangcrfield  is  gibbetted.  ^^^ 
thews  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     You — who  w  ould  credit  ^jur  T 

***Ay— the  murder  rests  certainly  between ^yow  and  me;  but,  U* 
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that  pass.     Should  you  like  the  boy  brought  back  ?     I  fancy  I  can 

find  him  for  ye/ 

•'  He  paused, 

**  *  What  want  ye  ?'  he  said  rapidly. 

*• '  Money  to  quit  the  country/ 

**  *  And  will  you  leave  it  ?' 

"*  Leave  it?*  1  replied*  'Never  waa  man  more  weary  of  a  place, 
than  T  of  Flushing/ 

"  'And  not  waste  time  and  property  in  wine  and  dancing^housea? 
1  have  had  my  eye  upon  you.  Last  night  you  were  turned  out  of 
the  *  Troa  Broders/  To-night,  Closhman  noticed  you  to  quit 
'  The  Black  Eagle '  and  warned  you  off.  Can  you  at  this  moment 
calculate  on  a  glass  of  schnaaps,  or  a  breakfast  in  the  morning  ?' 

'* '  I  fancy  I  can  manage  both/  was  my  reply  ;  '  but  if  you  added 
to-morrow's  dinner,  'faith,  I  should  feel  rather  doubtful  in  answer- 
ing for  that/ 

"  *  What  want  ye  ?  I  paid  you  off  in  full.  Nay,  I  exceeded  what 
I  had  engaged  to  give.  What  would  content  ye  now,  and  enable  you 
to  seek  and  gain  some  honest  occupation  ?' 

*' 'Fifty  napoleons/  was  my  modest  reply. 

"  *  Fifty  devils  T  exclaimed  the  stranger  passionately. 

"'No;'  I  returned  coolly,  '  were  these  the  articles  I  wanted,  I 
could  find  a  full  supply  any  night  at  the  *  Tros  Broders/  or  the 
dancing*hou8e  next  door,  I  want  napoleons — not  that  I  would  par- 
ticularly object  to  English  guineas/ 

** '  You  are  a  cool  scoundrel/  replied  the  stranger.  '  Would  not  a 
smaller  sum  than  fifty  serve  your  turn  ?' 

'"It  might;  but  fif^y  would  launch  me  in  more  ship.shape 
fashion  far.* 

*"  Be  it  so/  returned  the  stranger,  *  You  arc  half-drunk  now,  and 
consequently  not  trustworthy  in  money -matters.  Meet  me  at  eleven 
to-morrow  at  the  Canal  sluice/ 

**  *  Where  twelve  years  since  we  carried  off  the  lady/ 

" '  Hush  f  Thcae  things  are  now  forgotten.  I  really  do  not  re- 
collect the  circumstance  you  allude  to.' 

"*  I  think/  I  said, '  I  might  in  a  few  words  refresh  your  memory/ 

"  *  That,  my  friend,  would  be  only  waste  of  time.  At  eleven  to- 
morrow meet  me  there — and,  for  the  last  time,  I  will  comply  with 
your  request,  and  give  you  means  to  make  you  independent,  if  you 
have  but  grace  enough  to  employ  them  properly^ — a  thing  I  marvel- 
lously doubt.     Good  night/ 

**  Well,  we  separated.  I  rolled  into  my  bed  for  the  last  time, 
should  I  fail  in  clearing  scores  with  my  worthy  landlord  on  the  mor- 
row ;  and  the  only  copper  coins  in  my  poesession  were  expended  for 
a  glass  or  two  of  fechnaaps,  to  drink  before  I  mounted  to  my  garret* 

*'  At  the  appointed  time  and  place,  faithful  to  his  promise,  I  found 
the  stranger.  I  need  not  repeat  the  conversation.  It  was  to  the  ef- 
fect, that  from  that  hour,  all  previous  knowledge  of  each  other  was  to 
be  abandoned ;  and  that,  should  accident  bring  us  into  contact,  we 
should  meet  as  men  who  never  before  had  seen  each  other.  To  this 
arrangement  I  gave  apparently  a  free  assent — with,  however,  a  secret 
determination,  that  if  the  intimacy  between  us  should  terminate,  the 
fault  should  not  rest  with  me/' 

"And  you  received  the  fresh  supply  of  gold?" 
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•' Yes,  mother;  ihe  guineas  are  belted  round  my  wat»t^  sairi 
small  sym  1  carry  in  my  purse  to  ilefray  travel  I  irig-ciLpenses/* 

**  Anil  nuw,  one  questiuii  more,  and  I  shall  be  in  full  pos^ies&ian  of 
all  I  want  to  know.  Who  is  tliis  excellent  patron^  i^ho  murders  by 
proxy^  and  pays  hi  is  amenta  so  liberally  ?'* 

The  ruffian  burst  into  a  horse-laugh. 

*'  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  But,  tell  me  that ;  and  the  belt  and  ^uinems.  Mi- 
riam,  shall  be  yoiir'a.'* 

•*  Know  ye  not  \\h  name?" 

"Not  I,  by  heaven  !'* 

**  His  residence  ?" 

The  mariner  shook  his  head. 

*'  His  country  ?'* 

*•  No.    But  I  shrewdly  suspect  him  to  be  an  Englidimaii.' 

**  And  wherefore  ?" 

•*  While  nothing  moved  him,  he  spoke  with  a  foreign  accents  mul 
occasionally  used  broken  sentences.  But,  when  angered, and  tlirciwn 
oW  his  ^uard,  his  £nglii>h  was  too  goi>d  imd  fluent  for  any  but  a  native." 

"' Think  ye  that  he  resides  abroad?" 

**^No.  1  fancy  hi^s  visits  to  Fjubhing  are  rare;  and  my  belief  £*, 
that  his  residence  is  in  Britain." 

*'  W!mt  is  your  business  to  England,  Han*?*' 

*'  To  find  out,  if  possible,  this  excelltrnt  and  opulent  friend  of  mine; 
and  assure  him  that  my  regard  for  him  is  so  strong,  that  where  he  is 
there  also  shall  I  be,  to  watch  over  his  safety,  and  make  frequent  in- 
quiries after  his  health." 

And  the  ruffian  laughed  ironically. 

*'  Have  you  any  clue  to  guide  you  in  seeking  for  him  ?"  inquired 
the  ^ipsy. 

**  None,  mother  ;  but  what  luck  might  throw  in  my  way.  Why 
should  I  despair  ?  Have  I  not  dropped  upon  one  I  never  dreamed 
of  finding  within  five  hundred  miles  ?  and  all  now  wanting  to  crown 
my  fortune,  is  to  find  the  murderer  of  his  father." 

**  Vou  need  not  seek  far  for  that,  niethinks,''  returned  llie  sibyl* 

**  J  understand  ye/'  said  the  mariner  ;  *^  but  I  am  in  mv  own  opi- 
nion comparatively  guiltless  of  the  deed.  1  admit  iJiat  I  aid  the  act; 
but  you  might  as  well  attach  crime  to  the  weapon  that  effrctrd  it 
The  pihtol  would  have  remained  harniless,  had  I  not  pressed  ittf  trig- 
ger— and  would  I  have  raised  a  hand  against  tme  I  r*ejlher  knew  nor 
c^ired  for,  had  not  another  hounded  nie  on  ?  No — no ;  tiie  man  wW 
planned  t[a'  act,  and  paiil  for  it&  execution — he  is  the  actual  mar-^ 
derer-^I  but  the  tool  employed.*' 

"  Well,  I  have  great  tlouhts  whether  your  logic  would  save  yuu:*T 
neck  were  you  once  within  arm's  length  of  the  law.  8ay,  did  *i*%j 
succeed  in  finding  this  rich  scoundrel,  who  ha&  as  yet  kept  tn  ll^id 
back  ground,  what  course  of  action  would  you  pursue?'* 

**Noilung   woidd  be    simpler,"   replied   the  rutfian.      '*  I  am  r»c# 
chicken  now,   JVliriauj*     I  have  been  roasted   beneath  the  line,  diTMl 
shivered  for  weeks,  inclosed  among  infernal  icebergs,     A  man  ca.s^ 
not  last  for  ever.     Whaling,  slaving,  smuggling, — ay,  and,  to  maker  s 
clean  breast,  a  little  buccaneering  for  variety  ,•  tljese  wear  do*in  thf 
best  of  us.     Consiilering  what  I  have  gone  tliiougb, — the  >cJuj;riip" 
shop  and   duncing-house  nut    forgutti^-n, — 1 'm  tolerably  servi^ 
The  hull  is  sound.     1  have  saved  the  ^ipars ;  and,  but  that  the  ^i^ 
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»  clamnably  disfigared,  I  have  no  greift  wwmmm  to  CDVplMii. 
SlilU  it  is  tiLue  for  me  to  »Uike  the  p^nact,  fUsnaBtle^  and  Itenip.'' 

''  I  understand  you*     Vou  are  going  to  plaj  the  genilfiin^  and 
give  up  trade,     fiow  long,  niaj  I  aak,  do  jon  expect  tfccae  fitf^j 

gutDeas  will  hold  out?'' 

"  The  very  point  I  aimed  at,  joia  have  htt,"*  mniiied  thm  mariner. 
**  Trairelliiig  is  expensive.     I  may  nmiiage  to  get  tJiree  nH?iitli*  cam^ 
fortably  over  with  the  sum  I  have.** 
"  And,  what  then  f" 

**  Why,  M'ln&w,  if  luck  stand  my  Criend^ — ** 
**  Or,  rathefj  the  devil  desert  you  noi/*  said  the  gipsj- 
**  One  or  other — no  matter  which.     By  that  time  i  iliaU  be  regu- 
larly settled,  and  retire,  as  a  roan  should,  tt*^-"* 
*'  Beat  hemp  in  a  workhouse." 

'^  D — n  it,  mother^  don't  mention  hemp.  I  hate  the  very  name^ 
Every  unfurtunate  recc-Iledion  of  roy  life  is  associated  with  that  de- 
testable production.  I  wai  ropes-ended  when  a  boy;  secured  to 
[the  gratings  afterwards  in  a  man-of-war ;  cacaped  hanging  by  a  mi- 
le. Heaven  send  that  fortune  does  not  fiol  me  yet  — sod  a 
treble-twisted  neckcloth  choke  me  in  the  end." 

''  You  're  safe  from  the  gallows,  if  there  be  truth  la  |MiliiiiitTy,'*ob- 
served  the  bibyL 

•*  Well ;  even  thiil  *s  a  comfort," 

**  But,  your  plaa^,  Han:»  Wildman  ?*^  said  the  gipsy  with  iorpa- 
Uence,     "  Name  them.     Go  on  I" 

'*  I   have  made  by  accident/'  returned  the  manner,  **a  mo«t  im- 
portant discovery  ;  and.  could  I  but  effect  another, — jade  Fortujie! 
t  II  shake  handb  vrith  thee,  and  parL     Miriam,  how  shall  I  find  him 
whom  you  wot  off** 
"Say  that  he  was  found, — what  then  r" 

"  Ha !  art  thou  so  dull,  old  wench  ^     Make  with  htm  what  terms 

(pleaded.     Nay,  1  would  not  wibh  to  overreach  him,  either.     Let 

fue  tiee.      I  am  too  old  to  marry  ;  and  freedom  is  preferable.      I 

think  1  could  manage  to  live  snugly  upon  twenty  pounds  a  month." 

'*  Twenty  deviU  !     Did  you  name  the  thing,  they  would  call  thee 

tnad,  Hans." 

"And  yet,  could  I  but  &nd  htm,  I  would  not  bate  my  demands 
■>tj«  shilling/' 

**  You  \^ould  threaten  him  with  an  exposure  of  tlie  paftt/' 
•*And  —  still  more  powerful  argument  —  the  prt*duction  of  ihe 
li  %injj  alMj.     With   this  Brian,  ready  to  introduce  to  the  worlds  <larc 
'^c?,  think  ye,  venture  to  gainsay  my  will  ?'* 

*•  Prob/bly  not/*  replied  the  sibyL     **  But,  how  can  you  prove  the 
^'^tjiuUi'i  p;jj'entage?*' 

"That  heaven  has  dune  already,"  relumed  the  mariner.  *•  The 
urdered  father  lives  in  hia  orphan-boy  ;  and  the  eye  that  ever  look- 
^*«J  on  him  who  fills  a  red  gravu  in  InniAturk,  would  recognize  Brian 
^^  his,  son.  But,  uiolher,  ttomething  tells  me  that  you  can  aid  me  in 
**>y  search.  Stand  by  nie,*  in^hihl  inc  by  your  art.  Find  for  me 
^10  whom  I  seek  ;  and  1  i»wear  that  the  belt  I  carry  shall  ba  given 
>^u,  with  double  the  freight  of  gold  it  hold*  at  present." 

**  What  V'  buid  the  gJj)sy  sharply.     '*  How  mudi  does  it  now  con- 
^11.  U4ns?" 

**  1  have  forty  yellow *boy»  i»trapp(;il  undt^r  hatches  .^lug.     But  ^^c 
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won't  Btand  on  trifles.     Help  tne  to  make  the  discovery,  and  the 

belt  shall  be  handed  to  ye  with  a  hundred/* 

**  Agreed !"  exclaimed  the  sibyl.  '*  Give  me  a  hasty  sketch  to 
guide  me.     What  sort  of  person  was  the  murdered  man  ?*' 

'» D — ^n  it,  mother,  can't  you  find  some  other  phrase  for  it  f  Look 
at  this  Brian  ;  add  twenty  years  to  his ;  give  him  a  soldier's  bearing; 
and  you  have  a  Hving  likeness  of  the  person  you  inquire  after." 

"  The  lady  next ;  describe  her,  Hans." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  tighter  job,  old  dame.  I  saw  her  but  twice  while 
living,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  When  she  was  dead,  and  the  priest 
and  schipper  went  on  deck  for  a  few  minutes,  I  waa  left  below  with 
the  woman  who  waited  on  her,  to  wrap  the  body  up  ;  and  then  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  examining  her  person.  She  was  nineteen,  or 
twenty  at  the  farthest — her  figure  well  rounded  and  proportioned — 
her  eyes  bright  blue,  her  hair  auburn,  and  her  skin  delicately  fair. 
I  never  saw  in  a  human  head  before  teeth  so  exquisilely  beautiful ; 
and  Nora,  the  attendant,  remarked  to  me,  that  in  life  she  never  wore 
a  sweeter  smile,  than  that,  which  in  death,  her  lovely  face  exhibited/' 

**  So  much  for  the  dead  ;  and  now  picture  him  whom  you  would 
wish  to  find," 

*'  When  I  first  met  him  with  Dangerfield  at  the  dancing*house,  he 
was  a  young  fai^hionable-looking  man;  dark  hair  and  eyes,  slight 
athletic  person ;  when  we  last  parted  at  the  canal,  he  showed  in  fiice 
and  figure,  more  wear  and  tear  than  twenty  years  should  work.  His 
hair  was  frizzled,  his  eyebrows  shaggy  and  contracted,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  and  his  person  inclined  to  corpulency.  But  nothing  about 
him  appeared  so  much  changed  as  voice  and  manner-  In  youth  bij 
address  was  easy,  bold,  and  open  ;  but  now  every  word  seemed  con- 
sidered before  spoken,  his  voice  grated  on  the  ear,  and  every  aenteuce 
that  passed  his  lips,  was  cold,  bitter,  and  sarcastic." 

"  Enough,  you  draw  a  portrait  well,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  de- 
scription. But  ere  I  join  you  in  working  clear  this  tangled  web,  one 
thing  must  be  correctly  understood  between  us.  Hone.  Say,  thai  we 
find  this  author  of  a  double  murder  out ;  that  you  prefer  claims  upon 
him  for  the  past ;  that  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  admit  thciii ; 
and  require  a  fresh  exercise  of  your  good  service,  would  you  feel  any 
disinclination  to  oblige  your  generous  friend  ?  " 

"Well,  Miriam/'  returned  the  mariner,  "much  would  depend  on 
what  were  asked »  and  what  were  offered  in  remuneration.'* 

*'  Let  UB  fancy  a  turn  the  affair  might  take,"  said  the  gipsy.  **  Woi 
never  commit  deliberate  murder  without  an  influential  object    Sucft 
must  have  induced  the  unknown  to  first  carry  off  the  lady  and  her 
infant,  and  afterwards,  do  to  death  him  who  would  have  sought  f<'f 
information  touching  the  dead^  and  probably,  reclaimed  the  liviu)?. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  rest  assured,  that  the  production  oltlu- 
Brian,  to   remove  whom  in  infancy  so  much  crime  was  comii)iu^'^^ 
and  to  prevent  him  from  being  reclaimed,  even  murder  was  re9ortf*J 
to,  would  never  suit  the  interests  of  him  whom  you  encountered  i» 
the  dancing-house.     The  knowledge  that  the  infant  ii  a  man,  nnd  io 
England  too,  will  at  once  evoke  an  order  for  his  aasassination ;  ^^ 
he  who  let  slip  the  blood-hound  at  the  parent,  will   not  hoW  ^^ 
from  sharpening  the  knife  that  shall  remove  the  child.     To  yoo,^* 
task  will  be  entrusted  ;  will  you  undertake  a  third  murder.^" 
The  ruffian  winced,  and  hesitated  to  reply. 
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'*  Speak,  man /*  exdaimet!  die  sibyl.  ''I  ask  you  but  for  form's 
sake,  for  I  have  already  foreseen  haw  the  affair  will  entl*  Wildmani 
will  vfHi  undertake  the  murder  of  younp  Brian?  ** 

'*  tVhy,  were  all  made  right,  my  future  comfort  properlv  secured, 
and  the  business  put  to  me  straightforward  and  ship-shape,  I  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  do  the  trick*  It  should  be  the  last — ^for  I  woyld 
then  retire  from  business,  and  lead  a  virtuous  life  like  old  Captain 
Judkin  of  the  Vulture,  who  carried  more  slaves  to  Cuba,  and  made 
more  men  walk  the  plank  besides,  than  any  adventurer  who  ever 
sported  scull  and  cross-bones  at  his  mast  head/* 

"  And  did  that  villain  escape  the  gallows?  **  enquired  the  gipsy. 

'*  He  absolutely  died  in  his  bed — or  rather,  one  fine  morning,  was 
found  smothered  under  the  counterpane,'*  returned  the  mariner. 
"  Borne  had  it,  that  he  w^ent  off  suddenly  in  a  fit, — ^and  others  whis- 
pered that  there  were  marks  upon  the  old  boy's  th  rap  pie,  which 
looked  OM  if  somebody  had  been  trying  experiments  with  their 
knuckles  on  his  windpipe.  Indeed,  Ralph,  his  nephew, — who  sue- 
eeedet!  to  the  Captain's  black  mistresses  and  estate, — was  just  the 
sort  of  chap  who  would  squeeze  an  old  gentleman's  gullet  if  he  lived 
longer  than  was  agreeable." 

'*  Come/'  said  the  gipsy^  rising  from  the  turf  on  which  she  and 
the  mariner  had  been  sittmg,  **  let  us  return  to  the  tents.  One  word 
before  we  separate  for  the  night,  and  part  finally  at  day-light  in  the 
morning.  80  long  as  blootlshed  is  unnecessary,  I  assist  you.  There's 
none,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  my  hand — and  stainless  that  hand 
shall  be  stretched  in  deaths  when  the  hour  comes  that  sends  us  into 
nothingness.  You  will,  ere  long  be  tempted.  Too  much  lies  at 
your  door  already,  and  avoid  adding  to  the  load  of  crime  that  presses 
on  your  soul.  If  compunction  move  you  not,  let  other  motives  in- 
fluence you.  Mark  what  I  say,  Hans  Wildman  !  The  tide  of  Brian's 
fortunes  has  turned,  he  ha^  still  trouble  and  danger  to  encounter, 
blood  will  be  shed,  but,  on  those  who  seek  his  ruin,  the  bolt  will 
burst,  and  he  who  would  have  been  the  slayer,  will  he  the  slain." 

She  said,  and  led  the  way.  The  younger  portion  of  the  dark  com- 
munity were  already  sleeping, — and  the  elder,  the  contents  of  Hans 
Wildman's  grey-beard  having  been  exhausted,  gradually  retired  to 
rest.  In  half  an  hour,  the  gipsy  bivouac  was  silent  as  the  graven 
and  the  safe  keeping  of  the  camp  where  the  wanderers  were  repos- 
ing, was  entrustetl  to  three  or  four  lean  and  wiry  curs,  who  compen- 
sated amply  for  want  of  beauty,  by  the  very  superior  intelligence 
for  which  these  lurchers  are  remarkable. 

Soon  aller  daylight  the  hum  of  voices  arose  among  the  tents,  and 
told  that  their  wild  occupants  were  aroused,  and  preparing  for  their 
customary  occupations.  All  took  separate  routes — tinkering,  basket 
selling,  and  poaching,  as  circumstances  permitted  ;  age  and  infancy 
alone  remained,  excepting  her  majesty  of  Yetholm,  and  the  worthy 
personage  who  intended  to  reform  his  life,  and  imitate  the  example 
of  Captain  Judkin  of  the  Vulture. 

*•  And  now,  Hans  Wildraan,  we  part  for  a  time,"  said  the  gipsy, 
"but  the  period  till  we  meet  again  is  short  I  know  your  objects, 
ftud  I  will  render  you  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  short  of  you 
know  what:' 

The  ruffian  nodded. 
,  "  Whither  head  you,  Hans?  " 
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'*  To  London/'  said  the  mnriner. 

'♦And  wliertfore  there  ? ' 


First,  beca 


they  tell 


that  < 


vho  wants  coticcjiIC 


every  m 

mciH,  seeks  it  in  the  capital ;  and  secondly,  from  this  scrap  of  | 
which  I  picked  up  when  the  stranger  and   I  met  last,  beside  the 
canal,  and  which,  as  I  suspect. dropped  aecidentaJly  from  his  pocket-*' 

**  Hu!  "*  exclaimed  the  sibyl  sus^piciously.  '*  Why  say  iasl  night 
that  yon  had  no  clue  to  guide  ye?  " 

"  Nor  have  L  Rea<l  but  these  few  letters,  and  say  with  all  your 
skill,  good  mother,  how  far  would  they  assist  you  ?  '* 

He  placed  a  fra<^n»ent  of  a  torn  envelope  in  IMiriam*s  haiiJ,  bol 
she  shook  her  head,,  and  returned  the  ijCrap  of  paper. 

*'  I  read  no  human  letters.  These  from  which  I  glean  my  know- 
ledge, are  such  as  fate  has  written  on  the  face  and  hand  with  tlie  tin- 
erring  brand  of  destiny.     What  mean  these  characters  ?  " 

**  Simply,  three  words  will  answer  you,  and  these  are,  *  Esquire^' 
'  St^uare/  and  'London/  Said  I  not  then  the  truth,  when  I  told  yon 
I  had  no  clue  to  guide  rae  ?  *' 

"  Why  hasten  to  the  metropolis  ?  I  have  been  there,  and  he  woulil 
indeed  be  a  shrewd  enquirer,  who  with  such  meagre  means  to  guide 
him;,  would  hit  the  mark  in  that  enormous  assemblage  of  hum^n 
hives,'*  observed  the  gipsy. 

M  Why  truly  J  in  this  wild  goose-chase  of  mine,  all  places  seem 
alike,  A  feather  marks  the  point  from  which  the  wind  comes — and 
he  whom  I  seek,  this  fragment  intimates,  is,  was,  or  possibly  will 
be,  in  the  British  capital" 

**  Well,  all  tilings  considered,  Hans,  London  holds  out  a  better 
chance  for  you,  than  any  other  place  besides — and  now  let  us  arran| 
a  mode  of  safe  communication,  should  aught  occur  to  render  it  nc 
sary  to  keep  up  a  distant  correspondence/* 

A  simple  but  secure  means  was  pointed  out  by  the  gipsy — and 
ai\er  finishing  the  last  drop  which  the  mariner's  flask  contained,  the 
allies  separated.  Bliriam  to  return  home;  and  the  representative  of 
one  whoiie  bones  were  bleaching  on  a  gibbet,  to  wit.  Captain  Dan- 
gerfield,  to  push   his  fortunen  in  the  Modern  Babylon, 

The  morning  on  which  this  exemplary  couple  bade  each  other 
good-b'ye.  ushered  in  my  sister  Julia***  bridal-day.  As  I  have  a  few 
pages  back  declared  innocence  of  all  knowledge  appertaining  to 
cookery  and  dress-making,  1  must  now,  and  with  equal  honesty,  al»o 
to  the  sentimental,  plead  "not  guilty."  What  doubts  and  fears  ajp* 
tited  the  bosom  of  the  bride  I  neglected  to  make  inquiry  SLficT,  To 
me,  it  appeared  that  she  looked  exceedingly  well ;  and  I  could  dis- 
cover no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  that  virgin  trepidation,  wlilch 
botliered  Harriet  Byron  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  when  they  took 
courage,  and  commenced  housekeeping.  As  to  Reginald  Dillon,  he, 
being  an  Irishman,  went  to  the  altar  as  he  would  to  the  gallows, 
with  the  audacity  of  a  hardened  offender.  When  the  bridal  break—* 
hang  the  vulgari&m  1  we  mean  dej tuner, — was  over,  and  the  carriage 
came  round,  and  Julia  kissed  her  bridemaids,  and  her  sister,  and  her 
mamma,  and  all  that  could,  should,  or  would  be  kissed,  and  wis 
handed  into  the  •*  leathern  conveniency  ;"  and  the  bridegrocjm  ioi* 
plored  me  to  see  that  *'  Spliulerbar  had  mashes  twice  a  week,  and 
that  l*edro  was  hunted  uith  a  puz/ling-pin  ;'*  and  my  father  advcr- 
tJjicd  the  posUUuns  that  there  was  a  **  broken  pipe  between  the  Hough 
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foot  antl  the  Grang-e:*'  antl  Archy*  armed  wilh  an  old  slipper,  stood 
on  the  hall-steps,  prepared  to  discharge  the  same  'Tor  hick,"  when 
the  travellers  inade  a  start — I  protest  I  could  di.scover  in  the  whole 
affair  nothing  particularly  sentimental.  There  was,  however,  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  As  the  carriage  started,  my  mother  stood  at 
the  bay-window  it  closely  swept  by  ;  her  cheek  was  wet ;  her  eyes 
upturned  for  a  moment;  and  none  could  doubt  what  was  the  prayer 
of  her  petition.  Julia  lookeil»  ami  turned  laeryraose.  In  matrimo- 
nial statistics  I  never  read  that  grief  was  killing.     A  la  Mother  Eve, 

*'Some  tiHtural  tears  ftliv  shed,  Imi  wip<;d  iliem  »oon»*' 
for  the  gatckeeper^s  wife  reported  in  the  servant*s  hall,  that  *' while 
one  of  the  lads  w^as  replacing  a  trace,  the  tall  genii eman  flung  a 
j^inea  to  hersel*,  and  kissed  ^liss  Julia.  And,'*  she  continuetl, 
•^*  frae  the  laughing  blink  of  her  bonny  black  eye,  I  '11  nae  pit  it  on  my 
cuniicience,  and  swear  that  he  didna  commit  the  utfence  a  second 
time." 

Any  domicile,  after  the  affliction  of  a  wedding  is  humdrum  for  a 
time.  My  father  found  occupation  in  inspecting  stuts  and  kylos. 
My  mother  essayed,  after  the  general  confusion,  to  set  her  house  in 
order  as  speedily  as  it  could  be  done.  Archy  was  buried  about 
many  things  ;  and  Brian  and  I  shot  the  day  away,  when  the  weather 
permitted  us  to  take  the  moors.  Despatches  from  what  the  Morning 
Post  calls  **the  happy  pair,"  reached  us  duly.  The  travellers  had 
neither  encounttrc<i  thieves  nor  Samaritans.  At  Melrose  the  gene- 
ral accommodation  and  salmon  cutlets  were  commended  ;  and  from 
Edinburgh,  it  was  intimated  that  they  were  cantoned  at  the  Water- 
loo  in  Prince*s  Street,  and  alt  was  well  as  could  be  ex[)ecled. 

The  third  morning  a  missive  arrived  in  the  post -bag,  that  threw 
into  the  background  Julia's  description  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
divers  remarks  made  by  **  dear  Reginald."  The  Idler  was.  addressed 
ta  roe.  The  handwriting  upright  and  clear,  bo  that  he  who  ran 
might  read  ;  and  the  seal  exhibited  certain  eastern  characters,  which 
Archy  set  down  as  cabalistic.  No  wonder  that  he  did.  The  epistle 
wa»  (roni  the  little  gentleman  ;  and  it  was  highly  characteristic. 
"*Dcar  Fnifik, 

"  *  Men  generali^  premise  their  letters  with  a  *  dear  *  to  (heir  corrC' 
ipmtdcnt,  when  they  would  not  go  /iftif  prtcc»  out  of  their  waif  on  his  ac* 
count,  uftiesjt  il  were  to  see  him  in  the  pUlurif,  I  am^  however,  noi  amhi- 
about  my  J'riends ;    and  Jrom  that  exaltation    I  hope  t/ou   will 

*  A  polite  letter- writer,"  said  my  father. 
**'  I  suppose  that  all  the  custom  art/  mumtnerif  which  precedes  making 
iwiPope*tple  tniserable  for  tije  ix  over  ;  and  that  the  crack'Skulled  Irish" 
man  and  his  hair-brained  uijc  are  now  Jairltf  launehed  upon  their 
^Jffnaical  vot/age/  *' 

**  I  declare/'  remarked   my  mother,  who  was  among  the  listeners, 
»»    Ui€  number  of  whom,  of  course,  Archy  wiis  includetl,  *' though 
Mr — is  it  Robinson,  or  Smith  ? — well,  we  'U  call  him  *  the  stranger* 
— ^ough  his  taste  in  jewellery  is  excellent,  his  notions  of  moral  en- 
I«gen^ents  are  most  irregular,^!  might  almost  say,  irreverent," 
g       **'  The  old  jellonff* — he  means  you,  sir, — *  no  doubt  is  looking  after 
11*^  o#il/^  l/iifig  he  understands — short  horns  and  leviots/  ** 
y  Curse  the  scoundrel's  impudence  !*'  tjuoth  my  tather» 
*'  •   Your  ladtf  mother' — here  's  a  touch  at  you,  madam, — *  taking  an 
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inveniort/  of  the  crtfdal  and  china,  detnoUshed  6y  drunken  horde 
during  (he  Intc  Saturnalia.  Yon,  doing  mtschit-f,  or  doing  nothing  ;  and 
Mr*  O'Linn  aiding  and  astisling  ifou,*  How  the  devil  did  he  find 
that  tiiime  out,  Brian  }** 

"Why,  how  the  deil  does  he  ken  everything?"  responded  Archy. 
'*  *  /  have  some  qualms  of  conscience — '  " 

"  Sorra  mtich/'  observed  the  chief  butler,  **  that  same  troubles 
him,  or  he  woiildna  be  castin'  cantrips  and  con  ping  carringes,  at  he 
does." 

«'  —  in  seeing  yon  vegetate  like  a  cabbage — and  putting  ttoii  and 
kylox  apart  —  you  know  at  ihrce-and'twettty,  no  more  of  the  world  tkam 
your  poor  father,  n^ho,  honest  man  !  could  not  be  trusted  safeltf  ten 
milcit  from  his  own  hall  door,  without  a  bear-leader  to  direct  him,*  " 

**  If  ever  I  catch  that  yellow  rascal  within  arm's-length ,"  exclaim- 
ed the  master  of  the  manftion,  '*  1 11  give  hina  a  border  grip  Uiat  he  'II 
not  forget  for  the  next  twelvemonth  !'* 

"  I  M'udna  pit  a  finger  on  him  for  a  thousand  pound  I"  ejaculated 
tlie  ni  a  j  or  -  do  m  o. 

"*  After  sofne  consideration ^  I  have  decided  on  giving  you  an  oppor- 
tunittf  of  seeing  something  of  human  life,  and  cletHtting  you — '  " 

'*  D — n  me!  here's  a  Hit  at  the  gallows^  I  expect/*  groaned  my 
father. 

<»*  —  in  the  scale  of  creation,  above  those  turnip-headed  bipeds,  wfuck 
are  the  productions  of  the  Border,  On  receipt  of  this,  come  to  London 
without  delay.  Ask  no  questions,  for  none  will  be  answered^  and  ohey 
the  order  oj  him,  who,  if  you  deserve  it,  may  prove  a  friend. 

*R,  E. 
**  *  P*S.  I  n>ilijind  much  pleasure  in  bringing  you  to  Tyburn,  where 
your  great' grand  fat  her  made  his  cjit.     As  the  old  bridge  has  nnfor* 
innately  been  pulled  down,  I  cannot,  I  regret  to  say,  point  out  the  arch 
where  his  head  was  cjchibited  *'  in  terrorem/'  to  fools  hkc  himself 

"  *  PosTSCRiPTUM. — That  wild  islander,  who  imagines  tfmt  the  chief 
end  of  existence  is  best  discharged  by  battery  and  assauU,  and  in  prt' 
paring  a  succession  of  patients  for  country  practioners,  has  in  some  de^ 
gree  raised  an  interest  with  me  ;  and  I  should  like  to  ascertain  whether 
the  young  savage  is  reclaimahle,*  ** 

"  By  the  Lord  V*  observed  my  father^  "  old  ycllow*face  never  stopd 
to  pick  his  phrases**' 

**  *  You  had  better  bring  him  with  you  i  and  il  will  be  to  me  an  inte- 
resting experiment  to  observe,  whether  the  descendant  of  a  Border  caitlt' 
stealer,  or  the  issue  of  an  Irish  raparee,  will  go  to  the  devil  faster.  To* 
will  find  my  address,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  placed  to  tfour  ctt' 
dit,  by  calling,  on  your  arrival  in  town,  on  Jones,  Ltoifd,  and  Cumpastf* 
Remember  me  to  the  ladies  ;  and  tell  pretty  Mary  that  if  the  thmf  n 
managed  quietly ,  I  may  honour  her  nuptials  with  tny  presence*  '* 

The  despatch  from  the  dwarf  terminated  with  a  buHetin  of  Ui 
own  health,  and  that  of  his  attendant ;  by  which  it  appeared 
the  little  gentleman  had  contracted  lumbago,  and  Cupid  tal<cn  c 
The  latter  passages  of  the  epistle ;   the  summons  to  the  meti 
polls,   and   the    inclusion    of  Brian  in    the    projected    exppilitiot 
were  matters   so  mysterious  and   unexpecteci,  as  to  pass  the  u"*^ 
derstanding  of  my  parents  altogether.     After  dinner,  the  liwirf* 
proposal  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  ;  of  w^i^dt. 
as  usual,  the  chief  butler  was  an  influential  director.     Tu  Brian  *«i 
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myself^  the  overture  made  by  the  little  gentleman  was  most  agreeable. 
My  mother  offereil  a  feeble  opposition  on  the  ground  of  the  reputed 
ininiorallty  of  the  Modem  Brabylon.  My  father  left  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  ourselves.  Archy  sang^  to  the  old  tune  of  **  Dinna  thrae 
hira  !  —  dinna  thrae  him  !'*  and  the  conclave  terminated  in  a  general 
resolution,  that  we  should  accept  the  invitation  of  him  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock night-cap,  and  start  for  London  without  delay.  On  the  second 
morning  all  was  ready  for  marching  ;  and  with  light  kita  and  lighter 
hearts^  we  left  the  mansion  of  the  Elliotts  to  catch  the  Edinburgh 
mail.  At  York,  we  were  so  far  fortunate  as  to  secure  inside  place*  ; 
which,  as  the  weather  proved  wet  and  stormy,  was  particularly  de- 
fttrable. 

Although  influenced  by  different  motives,  never  did  neophytes 
like  Brian  and  myself  enter  "that  mass  of  brick,  and  stone,  ami  mor- 
tar/' with  more  buoyant  spirits  and  excited  litipes.  The  feelings  in 
my  bosom  were  strangely  mixed.  Curiosity  roused  to  the  pinnacle 
of  expectation  ;  pleasure  in  the  prospective :  and  all  in  London  by 
the  mind's  eye  was  tinted  coleur  de  rose  ;  while  at  times  grave  con- 
siderations arose*  I  felt  that  a  singular  being  exercised  a  direction 
over  my  future  destinies,  at  present,  neither  to  be  penetrated  or  con- 
jectured. Time  alone  could  develope  this  secret  agency  ;  and  I 
mast  remain  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  dwarf. 

To  Brian  the  metropolis  brought  more  tender  associations.  Susan 
resided  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  town  ;  for,  on  bidding  rare- 
well  to  Ireland,  her  father,  from  natural  feelings,  with  the  worlrl 
**  olII  before  him  where  to  choose,"  decided  on  ending  his  days  »n  the 
same  village  where  his  eyes  first  saw  the  light,  and  his  infancy  was 
passed.  Hence,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re-union  with  her  whom 
he  Joved  so  devotedly,  to  Brian 

**  Carried  rapture  in  the  thouglii.** 

1  mentioned  that  the  weather  was  inclement ;  the  mail  travelled 
rapidly  ;  the  stoppages  were  few,  and  short  as  possible ;  and  we 
kept  ourselves  close  prisoners  in  the  carriage.  During  the  journey 
we  frequently  changed  outside  passengers,  and  generally,  when  we 
halted  !or  refreshment,  encountered  a  new  face  or  two.  Day  was 
U/tlv  breaking,  as  if  it  half  despaired  of  penetrating  the  fog  and 
nooke  which  canopied  the  mightiest  city  in  the  universe,  as  we  rolU 
•d  down  Piccadilly,  and  pulled  up  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 
While  waiting  until  our  luggage  could  be  extricated  from  the  boot, 
ttd  pointing  out  a  portmanteau  on  the  roof  to  the  porter  for  re- 
1  nioval,  my  eyes  met  those  of  an  outsider  on  the  box  beside  the  coach- 
Jnnn.  Wrapped  in  a  huge  sea- coat,  and  buttoned  to  the  very  note, 
upper  portion  of  a  strongly -marked  countenance  was  speedily 
Ilea  to  memory,  and  in  the  muffled  stranger  I  recognised  at  a 
l^ance  Captain  Dangerfield ! 

I  If  ever  a  journey  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  our*a  was 
*t  one.  Unnoticed,  the  murderer  had  mounted  the  coach-box 
ping  the  preceding  night ;  and  by  singular  fatalitj^^  the  felon  who 
B  done  the  deed,  and  the  youth  whom  that  foul  crime  had  orphan* 
Ireached  London  for  the  first  time,  and  by  the  same  conveyance. 
|l11,  indeed,  may  it  be  remarked,  that  "the  ways  of  Providence 
)«cru  table/' 
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THE  SEAT  OF  WAR:^THE  SIKHS  AND  THE  PUNJAB.! 

BV    DR.   W*    C,   TAVLOft, 

The  kingdom  of  Lahore^  so  named  from  its  capital,  is  more  usuallj 
called  the  Punjab,  a  compound  of  the  Persian  worda  punj  five,*  and  u^ 
from  the  five  rivers  which  bound  or  flow  through  its  territory  ;  these  are 
tbo  Indus,  and  its  four  tributaries,  the  Jelum,  the  Cheoab^  the  Rave% 
and  the  Sullej,  Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  means  of  access  to  India 
by  ihc  ford;}  of  Aitock  on  the  Indus ;  through  these  the  Hystaspid 
reij^ns  of  Persia  found  an  access,  at  a  period  very  imperfectly  koi 
history  ;  Alexander  the  Great  followed  the  same  route  when  he  eocotill* 
lered  Porus,  whose  kingdom  extended  over  the  western  districts  cf  tbs 
Punjab,  and  il  was  by  this  beaten  track  of  invasion  that  the  Kuceessive 
Mohammedan  conquerors  advanced  to  subdue  Hindustan.  Lahore  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ghaznevid  and  the  Ghoriaii  dynasties,  and  when 
the  .Jagatay  Turks,  whom  we  improperly  call  Moguls,  6xed  their  Cftpitftl 
at  Delhi»  they  considered  Lahore  as  a  kind  of  citadel  to  which  ibty 
could  retire,  if  forced  to  abandon  their  southern  conquest.  In  laltr 
times  the  Punjab  has  been  overnm  by  Nadir  Shaii,  and  subdued  by  th# 
Afghans,  but  since  the  disruption  of  the  great  Delhi  empire,  it  has  bwo 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs^  a  people  whicli,  regarded  either  as  a  seetori 
nation^  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  Asia. 

The  geog-raphical  conformation  of  the  Punjab  has  always  favoofpd 
the  separate  existence^  if  not  the  national  independence,  of  its  inbibH* 
ants  ;  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  give  definite  boundaries  to  two  sidr«  tf 
the  triangle  which  it  forms,  and  the  third  side  i^  still  better  secured  Irf 
the  formidable  mountains  which  fence  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  KsjJi^ 
mir.       Further  obstacles  impede  the  march  of  the   invader  wha  b» 
crossed  the  frontier.     The  country  is  divided  by  its  rivers  into  Ihviii- 
tural  sections,  described  by  the  Persian   term   Doob^  which  sigaiBes*  i 
fyreat  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  bifurcation  above  ^  coo- 
fluence  of  two  rivers.    These  rivers  are  navigable  through  a  great  part  «/ 
their  course,  affording  the   most  yaluable  facilities  for  intemaJ  traffc 
and  supplyinji  the  agriculturist  with  an  almost  unparalleled  extmt  of 
irrigation.     The  plain  slopes  so  very  gradually  from  the  DOrth-c»«t  lo 
the  south-west,  that  there  is  little  need  of  canals  or  other  artTf^ri.il  ^ 
to  Irrignlion ;  in  factj  it  is  so  level,  that  the  rivers  are  con 
ging  their  courses,  and  working  out  new  channels,  so  that  s* 
whose  walla  were  washed  by  the  waters  twenty  years  ago,  are  now 
rated  by  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  stream*     The  bank*  of fl 
rivers  are  studded  with  towns,  fortresses,  and  villages  *  but  the  int^nof 
of  the  Dvdfts  is  for  the  most  part  a  savage  desert. 

As  the  Punjab  was  the  first  seat  of  Mohammedan  pow«f,  the  Hiniui 
of  that  country  were  most  exposed  to  the  proselyting  «e*i1  '  '  """^ 
of  the  Mussulmans.     But  as  the  Jagatay  emperors,  the  d<  ' 

Timur,  were    more  tolerant    than  the    Ghaznevids  or    tho   on<>f'- 
Hinduism  was  not  exterminated,  and  Its  rites  continued  to  h^  pr^ 

•  Pimeh.  nriginally  a  Persian  J>evcrttge,  derive*  it*  namt  Croni  tllf  ■■*** 
ml,  b€c»u«a  it  consisted  of  fire  ingredienu,  watcr^  Bpint,  i«id,  Migarr  •*''  'P** 
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I  more  or  less  of  publicity,  occordiiig  to  dw  Mmmai,  of  ni^gfpm  sPtl  la 
the  ruling  powers,     Akbar^  the  mosl  eiiligflileifted 
eupied  an  orientAl  throne,  formed  a  plan  for  finj 
differeot   races  of  his  empire,  by  forming  ft  new  i 
isdng  creeds,  and  placing  himself  at  tbe  bewi  oft 
tbe  state.     It  appears,  however,  that  thb  plan  * 
«i  attempt  to  fuse  Hinduism  and  Mnh  sm wir <ii»iw  inlo  m  < 
fttth  had  been  already  made  in  the  Mga  of  Ui  1 
ber.     The  projector  of  this  singtilar  acfaao  wm  ^Hmamc  Giv6«  c#  «iMB 
the  foUowin^  aocoant  is  gireo  in  th»  ffl^wr^  Jlfirial&«Fi%  a  PcniM 
history  of  India,  which  has  been,  as  jet,  bat  pKlklly  liinJitiill 

*'  Nanec  was  the  »on  of  a  gnra^aisdnat  of  tke  K«i  trlbi^  lal  ia 
bis  youth  was  as  remarkable  for  fab  gaol  charaolB'  ai  ftir  Aa  iOiMr  of 
his  person  and  his  taUeats.  Nor  mm  ba  itmMmn'  of  fMiiliaii  Tacfa 
was  then  in  tho§e  parts  (Lahore) a  darviib  of  aola^  caflad  SM  Haiafia, 
a  man  of  eloquence  as  well  &s  of  aieltby  vba  bofiaf  aa  fUUnn  af  Hi 
own^  and  being  struck  with  iba  booi^  of  the  yaaig  NiBae^  w&me^mA  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  teak  tba  cbafga  of  Vm  adaoliaB.  Am  Ah 
yotinf  man  was  early  introdaead  latbe  baoaMgaaf  tl»aMflcilcii«ai 
writer?  of  hlam,  and  initiated  iala  tba  yriaoyfca  of  oar  ai 
doctrines,  he  advanced  to  mndi  ia  haaraipg,  md  htmme  m 
itiidiea,  that  he  made  it  a  pritiliea  ia  ham  ksMre  baorv,  la  ti 
aHy,  aad  make  notes  and  extracts  of  oar  aural  matiiBi 
made  Ibe  deepest  impressioii  oo  bttat  wert  vritlea  to  tba 
Pini|ih,  his  maternal  laaga^ga.  Ai  leagtb  b«  oMaaelM 
order,  and  put  them  iato  ▼onM.  Bf  tbia  iaaia  ba  bai  ai  I 
tho«e  prejudices  of  Hiodtiisai  w^eb  ba  bad  baUbed  wMk  I 
be  he^me  quite  aoother  aianu  Hli  ooliiclMi  baeiviw  asumim,  fl 
took  the  form  of  a  book,  wUtk  be  eotkled  Ormtk,  ml  ba  baoaa  *- 
BOOf  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  BabrTf  fnm  abkb  tiaa  ba  «8i  isikpa^ 
cd  by  multitudes  of  ooavarts."  To  tbeaa  ooaverti  be  gaira  tba  pmm  of 
Sblia,  vhieh  is  equiraient  la  *'  (fiMiplek'' 

The  basis  of  Nanec*s  creed  was  pan?  IMav*  00  ^MA  ba  fiaiM 
HobamiiMidaa  morals,  and  a  fern  of  tba  motfi  naaecai  fftid4  aba«¥« 
OMsea.  His  ethical  code  in  aoaw  degiaa  niOBblid  that  of  tba  guoiijr 
cf  Frierads,  he  discouraged  war,  djusrowid  fron  remtaare  to  y<faBcalJaB« 
ttootmnended  plahmeaa  of  dreta  mMl  food,  cad  iMMiiiiiad  ibatiawmi 
4t  chief  of  the  lirtmv  Aa  be  racognkad  oa  dialJaelMia  of  esla^  bii 
BaMk  conrerts  bad  ao  'MHii^'  of  bdriilinB  ia  anoooatart  aad  ai  Ua 
ttet  was  marked  hy  no  way  ilrilaaf  paodianliii^  il  dU  aol  ooM  asf 
jCikNiay  in  tbe  MohaxuaeM  nilRa. 

Tba  nooeaBorm  of  Naaee  axftoKM  bn  i«l%ioo  vithout  escstiaf  naab 
<tteatioB»  down  to  tba  re%n  af  tbe  Emperor  Aur-ung-iib.  Tbii 
Niolid  tyrant  bad  bsa  ittiation  ealied  to  tfaair  JacffaMag  paaar»  by  a 
^poia  wfaieb  arose  reapectiiig  the  propriety  of  MMaa  adfiOOOi  thai  a 
Hwi  aeriot  wished  to  make  to  the  Ctrantk^  and  ioaia  ootragai  pci*p<^ 


id  by  the  supporters  of  thia  seabi^  afforded  the  enaaror  a  pratast 
tattfiereaee.     Hb  cruel  penacutiom  ebanged  tba  diaiaoCcr  of  tbi 
^^to;  mitigated  hy  Ganj  Gortnd,  whose  fttbar  had  haea  put  to  a  crad 
Z^^  ^  tbe  Mobammedana,  tba  ifaiet  aadanaaibacMac  fierce  warriora, 


^4  exhibited  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  aQ  the  folbnperB  of  Islam. 
T^l^  bodiea  of  troops  were  sent  against  the  maraiiden ;  Gur(j  Go- 
^^<i's  Bona  were  taken  and  put  to  deaUi*  hot  ba  aaaapad  to  Cba  M^iiaii^ 
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whose  costume  be  adopted  and  recomroeDded  to  his  followers.  He  diiMi 
of  grief,  and  wa^i  succeeded  by  Benda  Guru,  a  sacguman'  etilhusiasu 
who  vowed  the  exlerminalion  of  every  Mussulman,  whether  mAii,  wo- 
man, or  child,  who  came  within  his  reach.  His  barbarous  cruellies  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  was  sent  agmintt 
him.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  he  and  his  chief  followers  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  in  fetters  to  Delhi*  We  extract  from  the  interesting 
oriental  historian  already  quoted,  his  singular  and  chamcterisiic  account 
of  the  execution  of  these  captives. 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  the  outskirts,  the  emperor  sent  act 
order  to  brings  them  in,  fettered  as  they  were,  but  preened  by  a  num- 
ber of  heads  upon  pikes.     Amongst  the  prisoners  was  Benda,  with  his 
face  smeared  with  black,  and  a  woollen  c^p  placed  upon  his  head.    That 
wretch  having  been  before  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to  the  castle,  w! 
he  was  shut  up  with  his  son,  and  two  or  three  of  his  chief  coromai)' 
The  others  were  carried,  a  hundred  every  day,  to  the  town  hall,  where 
they  were  beheaded,  until  the  whole  number  of  them  was  completed. 
What  is  singular,  these  people  not  only  behaved  patiently  dunng^  the 
eitecntion,  but  they  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  first  exfcoted. 
At  length  IJcnda  himself  was  produced,  and  his  son  being  placed  on  his 
lap,  the  father  was  ordered  to  cut  his  throat,  which  he  did  without  utler- 
ing  one  word.  His  flesh  was  then  ordered  to  he  torn  off  with  red-hot  pin- 
cers, and  it  was  tn  these  torments  that  he  expired,  expiating  by  his  deatti 
in  SOUK!  measure,  the  enormities  he  had  himself  committed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  God  (the  Mussulmans).     The  Vizier,  stnick  with  the  appearaiiet' 
of  Benda,  could   not  help  addressing  him,  '  It  is  surprising/  saii  Bt, 
Hhat  one  who  shows  so  much  acutcncss   in   his   countenance,  and  h« 
displayed  so  much  ability  in  his  conduct,  should  have  been  guiky  of  such 
horrid  crimes,  that  must  infalUbly  niln  him  in  this  world  as  well  as  to 
the  next/     With  the  greatest   composure^  he  replied,  *  I  will  tell  you 
what,  my  lord,  whenever  men  become  so  corrupt  and  wicked  bs  to  rrlio* 
quish  the  path  of  equity,  and  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  «i- 
cesses,  theu  Providence  never  fails  to  raise  up  a  scourge  like  me,  l«» 
chastise  a  race  become  so  depraved ;  but  when  the  measure  of  puniili*. 
meut  has  been  filled,  then  he  raises  up  such  a  man  as  you  to  punish  tl» 
instrument/  '* 

The  execution  of  Benda  took  place  in  1716,  but  it  was  far  from  ifc- 
Btroying  the  power  of  the  Sikhs.     During  the  Persian  and  Afghan  in- 
vasions, they  revived  their  military  associations,  and  greatly  incriii«J 
their  strengtht  by  lending  their  services  to  one  party  or  the  otwt. 
Hence  when  Ahmed  Shah,  the  great  monarch  of  the  Afghans,  wlurew 
to  Cahul  in  17*51,  after  having  dispersed  the  Mahrattaa,  the  Sikhiki^ 
become  the  occupants  of  the  principal  strongholds  and  fastnesses  in  tftt 
Punjiib,  and  were  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  feeble  force  which  ' 
ghans  had  left  in  tlie  Punjab.     Their  chiefs  took  the  name  of  .^ 
or  **  lions,*'  and  held  annual  assombhes  at  Urobritzir,  the  holy  ctty  w 
which  the  Granth  was  deposited,  to  concert  measures  of  mutual  proU*^ 
tion,     Ahmed  Shah  made  frequent  attempts  to  establish  bis  suprffl^*** 
but  always   with  ill  success;  at  h^ngth,  in    1764,  being  deserted  by" 
large  biidy  of  his  trtrnps  on  the  banks  of  the   Sutlej,  he  retuni«d  ' 
('abuit  and  lu^ver  agnin  crossed  the  Indus* 

in  1770  not  only  the  Punja^',  but  the  country  east  of  the  StttJf^f  *• 
r  «fl  (hi*  Jiinifja,  waB  wibjectod  to  twelve  M«»Mi!i«  or  ••«*i*ta«tt* 


hr  as  the 
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SiUs,  eacb  under  a  separate  chief,  whose  tmited  forces  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand  mounted  warriors.  A  chief,  however,  had  do  abso- 
lute authoritj  over  his  misul ;  he  was  simply  regaHed  as  the  efakf  in 
war^  and  the  arbiter  in  peace ;  his  followers  exacted  a  share  of  bud 
proportioned  to  the  services  they  had  rendered,  and  were  rarely  con- 
tented with  their  allotments.  Though  the  Sirdarw^  or  chie£^  met  twice 
a  year  at  Umbritzir,  the  decisions  of  their  ootinctl  had  no  reeogitiaed 
authority,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  their  goTemnneiit  was  al  osoe 
an  anarchy  and  an  oligarchy. 

The  Bmallest  of  these  muuU  was  held  in  1770  by  Cbumt  Singh; 
but  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  a  victory  over  the  Afghans  ronlerred 
upon  him  a  moral  power,  whidi  oompensated  for  the  weakness  of  his 
military  force.  During  twenty  years  he  added  largely  to  the  nuBher  of 
his  followers  and  the  eitent  of  his  territory,  bemg  greoity  aided  by  ihm 
political  wisdom  and  conciliating  manners  of  his  son^  Maha  Singh,  who 
was  proverbially  said  to  be  **  the  head,*^  while  his  father  was  hot  the 
hancL  Chnrut  Smgh  was  accidentally  killed  in  1791,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Maha  Singh  followed  him  to  the  grave^  leaving  the 
government  to  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  name  has  aeqnired  so  wide  a 
reputation. 

Rnnjeet  Singh  was  bom  November  2,  a.  n.  1780*  ai  a  time  when  his 
father's  reputation  was  daily  acquiring  fresh  strength.  He  was  attack- 
ed by  the  smallpox  at  a  very  early  age^  was  badly  treated  by  the  naihre 
physicians^  and  having  narrowly  escaped  deaths  recovered  with  the  loss 
of  an  eye«  and  wKh  a  countenance  terribly  disfigured.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  lost  his  father.  His  mother  acted  as  r^eot^  and  preserved  the 
slaor's  inheritance  from  the  rapacity  of  his  neighbours;  but  she 
Bigbeted  the  boy's  education  ;  he  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write ; 
means  were  lavishly  supplied  for  gratifying  every  youthful  passion ;  and 
his  early  years  were  spent  in  sensual  indnlgenee,  or  in  following  the 
sports  of  the  field. 

Between  the  years  1795  and  1798  the  Punjab  was  thrice  invaded  by 
8hah  Zemin,  king  of  the  Afghans,  The  Sikh  chieftains  fled  before 
him^  and  he  entered  the  capital,  Lahore,  without  opposition.  But  the 
expease  of  retainbg  the  country  being  greater  than  its  advantages,  and 
the  Persians  having  threatened  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Shah 
returned  honiet  with  such  precipitation  that  he  abandoned  twelve  of  his 
guns  in  the  bed  of  the  Jelum,  These  guns  were  subsequently  raised 
by  the  Sikhs,  and  served  as  models  for  casting  cannon  —  which  they 
had  not  previously  used  in  war.  This  was  the  origin  of  those  formida- 
ble parks  of  artillery  which  are  now  their  chief  boast,  and  their  prin- 
cipal hope, 

Runjeet  Singh  had  fled  before  the  Afghans,  and  had  begun  to  carve 
out  a  kingdom  east  of  the  Sutlej,  when  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  the  Punjab.  He  forwarded  to  Shah  Zemao 
some  of  the  baggage  which  that  monarch  had  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don, and  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  investiture  of  Lahore. 
Notwithstanding  their  pride  and  bigotry,  the  Mussulmans  of  Lahore 
were  ao  submissive  to  Shah  Zeman  that  they  submitted  quietly  to  an 
alien  governor ;  and  by  their  aid  Runjeet  speedily  expelled  the  rival 
Bikh  rhieftains  from  the  city.  The  Afghan  monarchy,  which  had 
•  bitherto  steadily  increased  in  strength  and  cohesion,  so  as  to  promise  to 
1 41ie  course  of  years  to  become  a  (lowerful  empire,  was  throvm  yqUi  lu^ 
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den  confusion,  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered,  by  the  civil 
wars  which  arose  between  Shah  Zeman  and  the  Baurikzye  brother*. 
Runject  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  proclaim  hia  iodcpendence,  and 
to  ynite  in  a  sinj^le  kingdom  all  the  divisions  of  the  Punjab.  Toward* 
the  close  of  1 805  he  had  all  but  established  his  authority  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Indus,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Lahore  by  the  approach  of 
Holkar,  and  his  Mahratta  hordes,  towards  his  south-eastern  frontier, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  and  his  victorious  army.  Holkar  hoped 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Sikhs  in  his  contemplated  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  India ;  and»  had  he  gained  any  successea  in  his  cam- 
paign, he  Vkould  probably  have  found  them  willing  allies.  But  oriental 
alJiances  with  fugitives  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  brief  continuance. 
Runjeet  not  only  withheld  all  aid  from  the  Mahrattas,  but  refused  to 
allow  them  to  continue  their  retreat  through  his  kingdom.  Holkar, 
overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  ibrced  to  capitulate ; 
but,  through  the  notorious  incapacity  of  Lord  Lake,  the  British  proited 
less  by  the  favourable  juncture  than  was  accordant  with  ordiDary  pro* 
dence,  or  the  principles  of  sound  policy*  Friendly  messages  passed 
between  Kunjeet  and  Lord  Lake,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Enghsh  general,  no  reguhir  treaty  was  formed- 

The  two   following  years  witnessed  a  great  extension  of  Runjicl*t 
power  ;  he  seized  several  important  places  east  and  south  of  the  Sutlej ; 
the   independent  Sikh  chiefs  between   that  river  and  the  Juxnaa  were 
unable  to  resist  his  forces,  and,  in  order  to  save  their  posaessioiiSy  ibey 
sought   and   obtained   English  protection.       At   this  time    there  weft 
serious  alarms  respecting  Napoleon's  designs  on  India,  and  Lord  Mintov 
then   Governor-General,    deemed   it  necessary  to   take   measures  fa 
securing  the  frontiers,     Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe  was  seiil  ai 
an  ambassador  to  Hunjeet  8]Dgb ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  remonstmaoiS 
the   Sikh    chieftain    continued    to  extend   his  con^^uests   towards   ihl 
Jumna,  which  he  claimed  as  the  natural  frontier  of  his  people. 
Miato  was  not  disposed  to  allow  a  new  dynasty  to  pursue  a  cai 
successful  conquest ;  a  body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  Ochtcrlony,  "^ 
moved  across  the  Indus  in  1809  ;  Ruujeet  was   speedily  deprived  of  iJi 
hb  conquests  east  of  the  Sutlcj,  and  the  Enghsh  occupied  Loodianah  w 
a  post  of  observation. 

Runject  was  afraid  that  the  Sirdars  of  the  Punjab,  roanj  of  wiwo 
were  discontented  with  his  authority,  would  emulate  their  more  loftB* 
nale  brethren  beyond  the  SutleJ,  and  seek  independence  under  Britiih 
protection  ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  negotiate,  and  allowed  the  £ii((* 
lish  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  granted  to  him  oo  iht 
stipulation  thai  he  should  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  left  bank  of  Umi 
Sutlej,  and  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  any  injury  inflicted  on 
protcctetl  Sikhs.  The  latter  condition  became  the  pregnant  sourooj 
future  discusaions.  At  tirat,  Runjcet's  subjects  made  frequent  toj 
iug  incurs  ions  into  the  protected  states,  but  the  English 
at  Loodianah  wisely  insisted  that  in  such  cases  the  lives  of  tfa«  ol 
era  should  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation,  but  that  in 
cases  Hunjeet  should  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  estimated  amoun 
the  damage.  The  I^Iaha-r^a  of  the  Punjab  had  no  objection  to  h»-' 
ing  or  shuoiing  as  many  marauders  as  the  commissioner  cho»e  to 
ouire,  but  he  had  great  reluctance  to  pay  fiecuniary  compeosaticm ; 
aading  that  this  wag  in  all  cases  sternly  enforced^  he 
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police  on  hia  eastern  frontier,  that  there  rarely  rose  any  cause  of 
Jtiteniion  between  him  and  the  authorities  in  Loodianah, 
The   excellent   discipline  of  the  fine   detachment  of  sepoys  which 
I      aoeompotiied  the  British  envoy,  who  negotiated   the   treaty  of  Lahore, 
■  attracted  the  admiration   of  the  Maha-raja,  and  taught  him  to  appre- 
^  date  iho  value  of  military  training.     He  l:>ecame  thenceforth  anxious  to 
have  an  army  trained  in  military  tactics,  and  he  oifered  large  rewards  to 
Europeans  to  enter  his   service.     Deserters^  from   the   British    sepoya 
mere  more  secretly  enticed  to  join  the  Sikhs,  and  some  of  them  obtain- 
ed very  rich  rewjirds.     But  his  military  refonns  were  resisted  by  a  sect 
of  fanatics,  called  Alkalee^,  who  have  long  been  the  curse  of  the  Pun- 
jab,     These  wretches,  who  unite  in  their  own  persona  the  characters  of 
»aainta,  beggars,  and  thieves,  deemed  it  a  crime  that  the  faithful  should 
he  cotninanded   by  infidels,  and  provoked  many  revolts  of  the  mutinous 
Sikhs   against  their  officers,     Runjeet,  however,  was  firm  :  in    spite  of 
their  reputed   sanctity  he    shot    down   the  A I  ka  tees  who   presumed    to 
interfere  with  his  plans,  with  as  little  scruple  as  he  would  have  destroy- 
ed so  many  mad  dogs,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  the  extir- 
fkaiion  of  the  entire  race«     The  fanatics  were  terrified  by  his  firmness, 
and  his  success  in   training  his  soldiers  was  very  rapid   and    decisive. 
^  (n  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  had  trained  several   battations^  whose 
H  drill  and  evolutions  might  have  satistied  any  but  the  most  rigid  Marti- 
net  in  military  discipline. 

In  1810  commenced  a  systematic  extension  of  his  dominions,  at  the 

expense  of  the  Afghans,  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  reconciled  to 

tilt  Alkalees,  who  stimulated  the   Sikhs   to  a  crusade  against  the  Ma- 

iKmimedans,  the  great  objects  of  their  fanatical  enmity.     He  invaded 

tht  province  of  Moultan>  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of 

its  capital;  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  he  completed  this  conquesti 

vhich  rounded  and  secured  his  southern  frontier.     He  was  more  suc- 

ceaaiiil  in  the  north   and  west ;  the  civil  wars  of  the  Afghans  prevented 

^—  them  from  euccouring  the  posts  they  had  established  in  the  hills  north 

^m  of  the  Punjab,  and  they  fell  one  by  one  into  the  power  of  the  Sikhs. 

^m      At  the  conclusion  of  the  great  wars  of  Euro{>e,  several  of  Napoleon's 

H    o&een  sotigbt  service   as    military  adventurers,  from  various    oriental 

^1    wrereigns.     Among  those  who  received    employment   from   Runjeet 

H    Singh    were.   Generals  AUard,   Ventura,   and  Avitahile,  men    of  great 

^1    skill  in  the  art  of  war,  but  not  less  eminent  as  statesmen,  and  estinmble 

^B    ai  gentlemen.     Under  their  training  the  Sikhs  became  scarcely  inferior 

r    ni  discipline  to  the  British  sepoys  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  introduce 

I      ^  reform  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  or  to  remedy 

f      *"J^  of  the  profligate  corruptions  of  the  court ;  and  they  soon  discovered 

^t  the  monarchy  of  Lahore  would  end  as  it  had  begun,  with  the  life  of 

^"iojeet  Singh. 

'ti  1812   Runjeet  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  then  only 

****    3fe&rs  of  age»  and  invited  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  British  resident 

J*X-cjodianah,  to  witness  the  festivities.     Though  the  Colonel  must  have 

2**^*    viewed  with   some  distrust,  as  the  official   protector  of  the  Sikh 

^*^*Mi  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sutlej,  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy, 

^^*   Wi  opinion  sought  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  Sikh   battalions, 

.    •*   ^be  state  of  the  fortifications  erected  round   Lahore.     From  this 

*?^  there  were  frequent  interchanges  of  courtesy  between  the  Maha- 

J*"  ^nd  the  British  Authorities ;    he  received  all  travellers  with  kvud- 
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nees,  and  all  envoys  with  ihe  most  o:»tcutatious  generosity  ;  but  he 
roost  delighted  with  the  mission  of  the  late  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir 
Alexander,  Bumes,  who  brought  him  a  present  of  some  fine  Flemish 
horses,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Lord  EUenborought 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  size  of  these  horses 
excited  such  admiration  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  breed  b  rather  smaJl, 
that  a  shoe,  which  one  of  them  had  cast  in  the  course  of  hU  joumeyv 
was  forwarded  by  an  express  messenger  to  Lahore,  and  a  sonnet  wai 
composed  in  its  honour  by  the  court-poet,  who  compared  it  to  the  full 
moon. 

The  account  v?h(ch  Bnmes  gave  the  Governor-General,  Lord  WilUam 
Bentinck,  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  at  the  court  of  Lahore,  in- 
duced that  nobleman,  who  was  then  at  Simlah,  to  propose  a  personal 
interview  to  Runjeet  Singh  ;  the  proposition  was  cheerfally  ocoepkd, 
and  a  place  was  appointed  for  the  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Sullej- 
The  interview  look  place  in  October  1831,  and  was  one  of  the  ffloit 
magnificent  displays  of  wealth  and  grandeur  that  has  been  witoeiied 
in  modern  limt's* 

The  estate  of  the  relations  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Afghans,  has  had 
too  much  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  English  Empire  in  India  to 
be  lightly   passed    over.     We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  royil 
family  of  the    Afghans  was    dethroned  and  exiled  by  the   Bamikiw 
brothers,  the  chief  of  whom,  Futteh  Khan,  ruled  the  kingdom  in  ti* 
name  of  a  puppet^  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne.     Sbah  Soojili, 
the  exiled  monarch,  fled  to  the  Punjab,  bearing  with  him,  among  olhff 
treasures,  the  celebrated  Koh-i-Noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  the  Urgdl 
known  diamond  in  the  world.     This  priceless  gem  is  said  by  the  Hia- 
doos  to  have  belonged  to  their  mythological   heroes;  and  they  M^n 
that  the  empire  of  India  is  destined  to  its  possessor.     It  was  one  of  tk 
chief  boasts  of  the  great  line  of  Emperors  of  Delhi,  desct^nded  ff<5« 
Baber,  who   regarded  it  as  a   type  of  universal  sovreignty.     Tt 
describes  it  as  the  principal  ornament  of  their  celebraUd  peacock - 
which  was  decorated  with  the  most  precious  gems  of  the  Eatt,    h  **» 
seized  by  Nadir  Shah,  when  he  invaded  India,  and  by  his  commaQii  ^^i^ 
set  in  a  ring  or  bracelet  to  serve  as  an  imperial  signet.     Ahnic^d  SJiik^ 
the  founder  of  the  Afghan  monarchy,  obtained  possession  of  the  trptfO^ 
when   Nadir's  teuts  were  pillaged  after  his    assassinalion,    and  it  ^ 
by  him  transmitted  to  his  descendants.     The  destiny  which  super*^^'"" 
assigned  to  this  ring  was  the  ciiusc  of  the  repeated  invasion  of  t 
the  Afghans  under  Ahmed  Shah  and  Zeraan  Shah,  and  it  was  his  i'^'^" 
in  its  mystic  efficacy,  not  less  than  its  intrinsic  value,  which  M^ 
Runjeet  Singh  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  in  order  to  comy^  ^ 
surrender.     Shah  Soojah  and  his  family  were  imprisoned,  and  were  «*^ 
jected  to  the  tortures  of  starvation  until  the  jewel  was  resigned  W>  ™* 
Maha-rajah.     He  sometimes  shewed   it  to  his    European  visilorti  ^"^ 
describe  it  as  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  an  inch  in  brflwwj 
and  so  thick  that   it  projects  more  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  g^^'' 
»ettiflg.     Shah  Soojah  would  have  betn  stripped  of  all  his  prope-ftj  tj 
his  remorseless  host*  had  he  not  escaped  to  the  British  t«rrilari€S,  *^ 
he  and  his  blind  brother,  the  once  |>owerful  Shah  Zemun,  long  raw 
supported  by  pensions  granted  to  them  by  the  East  India  (\"'"  -^"^ 

Futteh   Khan,  haviqg  expelled  Shah  Soojah,  engaged  U 
fa  asHst  him   in  the  reduction  of  Kashmir,  the  gtiveruors  uf  miH<<  ' 
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eoibraoed  ihe  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch.  But  the  Vizier,  with  M  h\% 
craA,  was  no  match  for  the  politic  Maha-mja ;  the  Sikh  raonarch 
intrigued  with  both  parties  and  deceived  both.  VVhile  Futteh  Khan  was 
in  Kasbmir,  he  prevailed  upon  the  governor  of  Aitock  to  jield  bitn  that 
isnportant  fbrtreBS^  by  which  he  secured  bis  own  western  frontiers,  and 
opened  for  himself  a  passage  to  the  Afghan  provinces  west  of  the  Indus. 
Fntteh  Khan  attempted  to  recover  a  fortress  whichj  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  western 
India,  but  he  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  forced  to  retire  beyond  the 
Indus.  His  subsequent  murder,  and  the  partition  of  power  among  tbe 
Baurikxye  brothers,  so  weakened  the  Afghans  that  they  never  attempted 
the  recovery  of  Aitock.  Runjeet  pursued  his  advantages  ;  he  not  only 
subdued  Kashmir,  but  crossed  tbe  Indus,  and  seised  the  province  of 
Pesliawer,  separated  fram  ihe  rest  of  Afghanistan  by  the  formidable 
Kbyber  pass. 

The  hearts  of  the  Mussulmans  throughout  India  were  grieved  by  tbe 
erection  of  an  idolatrous  monarchy,  such  as  that  of  the  Sikhs,  oo  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  so  long  held  by  true  believers.  In  1821,  Ahmed, 
jl  Syed,  or  descendant  from  the  family  of  Mohamnied,  pretraided  ibal  be 
divinely  inspired  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  Islam.  His  rev^la^ 
tions  were  collected  into  a  volume,  deemed  by  his  followers  scarodjr  lets 
sacred  than  the  Koran;  crowds  attended  to  bear  his  enthusiastic  sermons 
ttt  the  cities  which  he  visited ;  and  when  he  came  to  Calcutta,  on  his  way 
to  Mecca,  he  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  Moslem  tnbabit- 
aats  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  British  GovemmenL  Early 
in  1827»  Sycd  Ahmed  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  and  commenced  his 
Holy  War  against  the  Sikhs  west  of  the  Indus  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers  could  not  compete  with  the  superior  equipment  and  dis- 
cipUoe  of  Runjeet  Singh's  troops ;  he  was  repeatedly  defeated,  but  be 
^ontintied  to  maintain  a  harassing,  desultory  warfare  until  the  beginnbg 
of  18:51,  when  he  was  surprised  with  only  a  few  foUowera  by  a  Sikh 
< detachment  and  slain. 

The  war  between  tbe  Sikhs  and  the  Afghans,  embittered  on  each 
side  by  the  most  rancorous  bigotry,  naturally  rendered  the  former  allies 
of  the  English  when  Lord  Auckland  resolved  to  invade  Afghanistan. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  now  the  policy  of  this  estraordinary 
enterprise;  we  have  had  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  causes  wbica 
our  government  to  pa^s  the  Indus,  and  we  have  but  very  in* 
icient  information  respecting  the  disasters  which  followed.  One 
result,  however,  of  great  importance,  but  very  little  noticed,  speedily 
follow ed>  Our  moral  influence  over  the  Sikhs  was  destroyed,  they 
began  to  believe  themselves  able  to  cope  %»ith  British  troops,  and  the 
only  exploit  which  served  to  maintain  our  reputation  in  the  Punjab,  was 
tht?  heroic  defence  of  Jellalabad  by  General  Sale.  The  death  of  Runjeet 
Singb,  June  ^8th,  1839,  greatly  increased  the  hostility  with  which  the 
Sikbs  had  long  regarded  the  English  ;  and  even  so  early  as  1 840,  there 
were  some  of  the  Sirdars  who  formed  plans  of  conquest  in  Britisb 
India. 

A  little  before  his  dissolution,  Runjeet  Singh  directed  that  his  great 
diamond,  the  celebrated  Koh-i-Koor,  should  be  ueut  after  his  death  to 
the  temple  (»f  luth  ;  though  he   bestowed  extravagant  donations 

most  of  I.  ,    ^  in  his  own  dominions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 

uest  was  entirely  the  result  of  supemtttion.     He  probably  believed 
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that  the  possesion  of  it,  and  the  tradition  attached  to  itfl  ownersliip, 
lead  his  successors  to  wage  war  with  the  EngfU^h,  and  thus  provoke  the 
8uhjugation  of  their  kingdom,  for  be  nerer  doubted  that  such  mutt  be 
the  iiual  issue  of  a  conflict.  His  precautions,  however,  were  frustrated, 
and  the  gem  still  remains  in  the  royal  treasury  at  Lahore  Ue  is  said  to 
have  left  in  this  treasury  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  hard  caflk, 
with  more  valuable  jewels  than  are  possessed  by  any  court  in  Europe* 

The  funeral  of  Hunjeet  Singh  was  performed  with  all  the  barbarooft 
rites  of  the  Hindoo  Suttee.  Four  of  his  queens  and  seven  of  his  feindt 
slaves  were  burned  on  bis  funeral  pile,  and  the  ashes  were  aflerwardi 
collected  and  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges.  His  prime* 
minister,  Dhyan  Singh,  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  nisbtng 
into  the  flames  which  were  consuming  the  body  of  his  master^  but  somt 
jdoubti  have  been  thrown  on  the  sincerity  of  this  act  of  self-dcvotiofi. 

Kurruck  Singh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Runjeet,  was  a  prince  of 
feeble  intellect  and  neglected  education,  addicted  to  the  most  disgu^ing 
vices.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  own  son,  Noo  Nehal  Singh,  otMa- 
monly  called  **  the  Hotspur  of  the  Sikhs/'  and  closely  ooofined 
in  his  palace.  The  new  ruler  believed  himself  predestined  to  b«  the 
Emperor  of  the  East ;  he  made  secret  overtures,  accompanied  with  Urge 
presents,  to  the  chiefs  of  Cabul,  Nepaul,  and  other  native  power% 
inciting  them  to  rise  simultaneously  against  the  British  govemmant, 
and  had  he  lived  war  would  have  been  inevitable.  The  manner  of  hii 
death  was  singular.  The  end  of  the  deposed  Kurruck  Singh  wai 
hastened  by  poison;  but  to  avert  suspicion  his  remains  were  honanted 
with  a  magnificent  funeral,  two  of  his  queens  immolating  themselvea  oB 
the  pile.  As  Noo  Nehal  Singh  was  reluming  from  the  ceremony,  iIh 
elephant  on  which  he  rode  struck  against  the  brick-work  of  the  pallet  ^ 
and  brought  down  the  whole  structure.  His  companion  was  kSI^H 
upon  the  spot,  and  he  was  himself  so  severely  injured  that  he  Di^^| 
spoke  afterwards,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

The  greatest  consternation  was  ijpread  through  the  whole  of  the  PtOr 
jab  by  the  premature  death  of  *Hhe  Hotspur  of  the  Sikhs/'     Hjs  boiJti 
and  bravadoes  had  fostered  the  military  ardour  of  the  soldien,  if>d  Isd 
them  to  form   dreams  of  phmder  and  conquest ;  even  those  who  bid 
been  disgusted  by  hi*«  profligate  and  dissolute  habits  lamented  the  loP 
of  the  only  person  that  was  able  to  control  the  power  of  the  obnosiooi 
vizier,  Dhyan  Singh,  and  his  unpopular  brothers.     Shejre  Singh,  a  too 
of  Riinjeet,  was  chosen  by  the  Sirdars,  but  as  bis  legitimacy  was  dotibtliit 
a  strong  party  wajs  opposed  to  his  accession.     At  the  head  of  thiJt  furtf 
was  the  mother  of  the  late   Maha-raja»     She  asserted  that  one  of  the 
queens  of  her  deceased  son  was  pregnant,  and  claimed  the  reg^ 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  unborn  child.     The  widow  who  wis  t 
clared  to  be  enceinte  was  a  young  lady  who  bad  not  reached  her  aiut^ 
year,  and  the  marriage  of  course   had  been  merely  nominiL    PiM*^ 
however,  as  the  deception  was,  the  Queen  Hegent  maintained  hcfgfOi^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  to  tb«  ua***^ 
forces  of  Shere  Singh  and  the  vizier,  Dhyan  Singh.     She  was  «Wk 
after  murdered  by  her  own  slave-girls,  whom  she  is  said  to  haw  trti**' 
with  the  most  Iwirbarous  cruelty. 

Shere  Singh  owed  his  success  to  the  bribes  and  promises  by  whiVh  he 
bad  induced  the  army  to  abandon  the   Queen's  party.     The  ^oi  i 
having  thus  learned  their  power,  resolved  to  exert  it  to  the  Qlinoit  •  ^> 
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demanded  an  increase  of  pavt  and  the  dismbsal  of  all  such  officers  as 
they  disliked^  particularly  Europeans.  Mutiaiefi  broke  out  in  feverml 
quarters ;  several  officers  were  murdered ;  others  ^ere  plundered  and 
ill-treated,  and  roost  of  the  rest  consulted  for  their  safety  by  quilting  the 
•enrice  of  the  court  of  Lahore.  This  state  of  things  continued  tmtil  the 
soldiers,  weary  of  their  own  excesses,  c^n]pron)L»ed  their  cUiins  on  ibe 
goverameat  for  a  Bmall  increase  of  pay,  and  a  gratuity  for  ibe  sertricas 
thev  had  rendered  in  placing  Sbere  Singh  on  the  throne. 

Tranquillity  was  restored  for  a  short  time,  and  fortunately  this 
change  oC4!urred  at  ihe  naoinent  when  the  English  were  making  ez«r* 
tioms  to  retriever  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan  Shere  Singh  had  always 
been  attached  to  British  interests,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fin»> 
ness  that  General  Pollock  was  allowed  a  free  passage  through  the  Pun- 
jab to  Pesbawer»  when  advancing  to  relieve  General  Sale  and  the  heroes 
of  JelaUabad.  Many  of  the  Sirdars  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  crisis,  and  fall  upon  the  British  troops ;  indeed,  some  of  them  had 
stipulate  with  the  A%hans  to  do  so ;  and  Akbar  Khan  was  so  per- 
suaded that  the  destruction  of  the  British  army  was  inevitable,  as  pre- 
nuiturely  to  order  rejoicings  in  bis  camp.  Three  days  after  the  heads 
of  General  Pollock^s  columns  appearing  at  the  entrances  of  the  passes 
forced  the  Afghans  to  precipitate  tlight. 

Shere  Singh  was  well  aware  of  the  insecure  basts  on  which  his  power 
rested ;  he  resolved  to  place  himself  under  British  protection,  and  to  enter 
into  a  subsidiary  treaty  whenever  an  opportunity  would  offer.     This  re>- 
solution  by  some  means  became  known  to  Ajeet  Singh,  the  commander 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry*  stationed  near  Lahore,  and  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Maha-rajah.  A  hasty  conspiracy  was  formed  between  him  and 
lb9  vi^er  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  Dhyan  Singh,  and  so  great  was 
the  hurry  of  the  conspirators  to  perpetrate  their  crime,  that  they  did  not 
wait  to  settle  any   plan  of  further  proceedings-     Early  in  September, 
IM4,  the  Maha-rajah  was  invited  to  inspect  Ajeet  Singh's  cavalry; 
•cme  fft&lpable  blunders  were  committed  on  purpose  to  excite  his  indig- 
AMion  and  attention.     Ajeet  Singh  came  forward  to  apologize  for  tha 
error,  bearing  an  English  rifle  as  if  to  purchase  his  pardon  ;  but  in  the 
act  of  presenting  it  he  dexterously  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot   Shere 
Singh  through  the  heart.     Whatever  may  have  been  this  ruler's  deme- 
rits, biii  servants  showed  a  creditable  respect  for  his  person  ;  they  fought 
round  his  body  until  the  greater  part  of  their  number  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  not  one  of  them  remained  unwounded  in  his   defence*     The  head 
was  severed  from  the  body  and   carried   round  the  camp,  but  in   the 
eotirsc  of  the  day  a  change  came  over  the  soldiers,  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  ruler  were  given  to   bis  wives,  and  before  night  a  Iiasiy 
Suttee  was  prepared,  two  of  them  immolating  themselves  at  the  pile. 
In  the  meantime,  Ajeet  Singh,  hastening  towards  Lahore,  met  Dhyan 
I  £iiigh  driving  in  his  carriage.     He  was  invited  to  take  a  place,  and  the 
[  mmthf  pair  proceeded  together  to  the  city*     On  the  road  they  begau  to 
r  discuss  the  plan  for  the  future  government  of  the  Punjab,  but  not  being 
«bte  to  agree,  Ajeet  Singh  cut  the  matter  short  by  stabbing  the  vizier  to 
tbt  heart.     On  reaching  Lahore  this  vile  assassin  caused  the  whole  of 
the  Ute  Maha-rajah's  family  tobemurdered}  iucludiHg  an  infant  born  on 
he  previous  day  in  the  Zenana,  and  then  shut  himself  up  with  his  fol- 
Dwen  in  the  citadel. 
After  the  murder  of  the  vizier,  Ajeet  had  commanded  the  head  to  be 
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sitriick  off  mid  to  be  sent  to  the  son  of  the  uofortuQate  minister,  Heen 
Singh.  lie  mistook  his  man;  Instead  of  being  terri6«3d,  Heera  Singh's 
first  thoug^ht  was  vengeance.  He  appealed  to  the  army,  and  Mng 
zealously  seconded  by  all  the  European  officers,  be  besieged  Ajeet  m 
the  citadel  The  walls  »oon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  that  waa  opened  upon  them,  and  Aject  Singh,  attempting'  to 
escape  from  a  wmdow,  was  overtaken  and  slain.  A  council  was  then  held 
in  which  it  was  resolved  that  Dhuleeb  Singh,  a  reputed  son  of  Hunj^ 
should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  that  Heera  Singh  should  be  vizier,  mid 
that  a  certain  share  of  power  should  be  conceded  to  the  king*  mother,  as 
Ranee,  or  Queen  llcgent.     But  the  soldiers  had  again  Felt  their  power ; 

.  they  required  an  increase  of  pay,  and  an  immediate  diijmissal  of  all  the 

'  European  officers.  Heera  Singh  was  forced  to  comply,  declaring  as  he 
did  so,  that  he  parted  with  his  only  means  and  hopes  of  safety.  He  had 
presaged  his  fate  aright 

The  minister,  aware  of  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
took  into  bis  confidence  the  Pimdit  Jellah,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity 
gave  him  great  intlucncc  in  Lahore,  and  began  to  enlist  a  large  body  of 
raountamcers  from  Jumraoo,  as  a  guard  for  his  personal  safety.  Before 
his  arrangements  were  completed,  he  was  attacked  by  the  brother  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force,  driven  from 
ho  re,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Overtaken  by  the  pursues 
he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  at  length  cut  down  ;  bis  foUoi 
ers,  refusing  cjuarter,  gallantly  shared  his  fate. 

Since  his  death  there  has  not  been  a  vestige  of  stable  government  m 
the  Punjab.  The  Queen  Regent  has  displayed  an  excess  of  profligacy 
Buch  as  surpasses  the  fabulous  extravagances  of  Semiramis,  the  nominal 
Maba-rajah  displays  symptoms  of  hopeless  incJipacity,  and  the  multitudi- 
nous ministers  who  **come  like  shadows  so  depart,'*  have  rendered  coo- 

I  fusion  worse  confounded*  But  the  Sikh  soldiery  have  got  for  their  dotni- 
minanl  notion  that  which  constituted  the  strength  and  the  weakuesi  of  the 
Mahrattas,  that  they  are  predestined  to  be  the  comiuerors  of  India ;  and 

[ «  multitude  of  false  prophets,  most  of  them  Alkalees,  has  sprung  op  in 

I  the  Puujab,  preaching  the  duties   of  a  holy  war,  and  confidently  pre- 

)  dieting  success. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Punjab   must  be  annexed  to  the 

Lfiritisli  territories  because  there  are  not  materials  for  constructing  a  per- 
manent native  government.     This  was  strongly  felt  and  expressed  by  the 

l*galtant  and  lamented  Sir  R.  Sale,  who  has  prematurely  fallen  in  the  first 
eonflict.  Had  he  survived,  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  might  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  respect  which  the  Sikhs  universally  had  for  his  valour, 
and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  his  integrity.  The  task  now  will  be 
one  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  nor  will  security  be  immediately  ob- 
tained on  the  completion  of  the  conquest.  Too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  has  been  trained  to  arms  for  quiet  to  be  the  result  of  vie* 

J  lory,  and  the  Alkalees  will  raise  insurrections  whenever  they  are  beyond 
the  musket- range  of  sentries. 

If  the  Punjab  were  placed  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Bri- 
tii^h  crown,  and  its  administration  confided  to  persons  unfellered  by  the 
cumbrous  routine  of  Leadcnhall  Street,  it  might  become  a  most  valuable 
acqui^iition.      It  possesses  great  mineral  wealth  ;  its  agricnltunil  produe 
nii^liL  bf  almost  indefiuitely  uudtiplied  by  a  judicious  system  of  irngahoa 
aud  the  transit  trade  on  the  five  rivers,  if  subjected  to  moderate  lolli 


NOTHING    AT   ALL 


would  furnislx  a  revenue  nearly  adequate  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
govornmetJt.  The  climate  in  many  districts*  as«  for  instance  in  ihe  valley 
of  Kashmir  and  other  spots  at  the  fool  of  the  mouiitains,  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  when  viewed  in  coiineciion  with  the  productiveness  of  the 
I  ioif,  offers  many  advantages  to  settlers.  Chance,  or  rather  Providence, 
has  placed  in  our  power  an  opportiinity  of  makiB^  our  country  the  civi- 
lizer  of  Asia,  and  we  may  he  permitted  to  hope  that  in  this  eidiifhtened 
age  the  crimes  and  blunders  perpetrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
will  not  be  repeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 


NOTHING  AT  ALI^  ! 


When  utatesmen,  involved  in  a  doiid  o(  fine  won! n, 
LtHik  birge  thmtigli  th«  mist,  how  we  store  mid  odimire  I 

But  fettther«  nlone  do  not  cnrDtutnte  bird^, 
And  promising  statesmen  all  fruidess  expire  : 

CompamI  with  iti  coatings^  an  almond  i»  small, 

But  their  inner  «ubstance  is— nothing  at  »U  ! 

fc  *  When  self- titled  patriots  hoarsely  hold  forth, 

«   *Sf  Till  liiw  E^eems  opprewirm,  and  govenimeni,  cnme  ; 

The  lip*  a^ainat  office  o'erfloTring  with  xrratht 
The  heftrt  crying,  '*  Wanted,  j\  place  I"  all  the  time  ; 

Their  lore  for  dear  country,  howe*er  they  may  tmw]^ 

May  safely  he  rated  at — nothing  at  all  I 


\rhen  certain  philanthfrtpist*,  feigning  a  flame, 
Look  hot  with  humanity,  meltinj?  in  sigliK, 

Von  shall  hear  thera  talk  volumes  in  CliaHty*»  name, 
Bnt,  lonch  not  their  pune.'—or  philanthropy  diet*  I 

Such  love  fof  one*i  fellows  we  know  what  to  call — 

The  sum  of  that  matter  tt — nothing  at  all  1 


When  fair* weather  friends »  gwaJl&ws^  looking  like  metif 
Take  flight  with  yoar  »ummer— for  inch  is  their  creed, — 

Forget,  or  nefflect  you,  or.  with  a  Imlf  spin. 

Revolve  on  their  heek  at  your  least  hint  oi  tieed-^ 

Vou  well  may  cxcliiitn,  with  some  risin^K  of  jfalJ, 

'^  Such  vol-au-veni  friendabip  Is — nothing  at  all  T* 


Vet  »tat««men,  philantbroplstB,  patriot?*,  friends. 
Are  sometime^^  not  shiidowi,  but  ttest  of  tnie  bloods  : 

They  rfa  in  odd  places  spring  up  for  good  ends, 
And  even  a  palace  not  always  excludes. 

To  searching  for  stich  let  ns  studiously  fall. 

And  never,  when  found,  deem  /A<?m— notliing  at  all! 
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sokite  failure,  gave  no  promise  of  that  excellence  to  which  he  After- 
wards  attained.  He  freijuenlly  excited  the  disapprobation  of  the 
audience,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  sometimes  pretty  libe- 
rally bestowed  iipoti  him.  Of  course  we  naturally  looked  upon  him 
jis  a  dead  weight — a  detrimental  we  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  at 
the  close  of  hid  engagement.  Liston  seemed  to  feel  this  himseir 
He  spoke  to  nobody*  Though  entitled  by  his  salary  to  enter  the 
first  g^reen-room,  he  rarely  availed  himself  of  that  privilege,  but 
roved  among  the  scenes,  silent  and  alone,  a  disappointed  man.  it 
happened  that  a  farce  of  Allingham's  was  about  to  be  produced,  in 
which  Farley  had  a  part^ — a  dancing  part,  if  I  recollect  aright* — but 
which,  however,  he  eventually  threw  up.  Well,  nobody  else  would 
take  it,  it  went  begging  about  the  theatre,  until  at  last,  as  a  dernier 
rcssorty  it  was  offered  to  Liston,  who  undertook  it.  His  success  wi» 
immense  ;  to  his  own^  to  every  body's  astonishment*  he  made  a  de- 
cided hit.  From  that  time  authors  began  to  write  for  him,  and  he 
became  what  he  is« 

I  have  said  that  Liston,  like  most  inveterate  jokers,  aometimes 
had  the  tables  turned  upon  him.     Formerly,   the  only  access  before 
the  curtain  was  by  two  stage  doors,  which  stood  on  either  bide  of  the 
proscenium,  and  which,  indeed,  in  most  provincial  theatres,  may 
still  be   seen.     Consequently  the  actor  appointed  to  announce  the 
next  night's  performances,  could  only  execute  that  duty  by  enterinjff 
at  one  of  these  two  stage  doors.     Now,  it  was  a  favourite  joke  with 
Liston,  when  the  actor  came  on  to  make  this  announcement,  to  enter  it 
the  opposite  door,  as  if  he  intended  making  the  announcement  him- 
self, when,  feigning  surprise  at  finding  himself  forestalled,  he  woul<) 
exclaim, — **01i,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and,  making  a  low  bow,  retire, 
leaving    the    luckless  actor   exposed    to   the    derision  of    the   au- 
dience, who  never  failed  to  laugh  at  him  very  heartily   on   tbiiP 
occasions*     One  night,  Pearman  received  an  intimation  that  Liitt^i 
intended  playing  him  this  trick,  so  he  took  his  measures  accordii^^H 
ly.     As  he  anticipated,    he  had  no  sooner  entered  to  make  the  IH^| 
nouncement  at  one  door,  than  Liston  came  on  at  the  opposite  otic, 
on  which   Pearman   immciliately   retired,  bolting  the   door  behind 
him,  the   door  by   which  Liston  entered  being  at  the  aame  litiie 
bolted  from  within  by  one  of  the  actors  stationed  there  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Thus  my  gentleman  was  caught.     He  had  fallen  into  his  own 
trap.     He  could  n*t  make  his  escape,  nor  could  he  announce  the 
performances,  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  be.     In 
vain  Liston  summoned  all  his  eifrontery  to  his  aid, — in  vain  implorted 
the  prompter  and  those  who  were  behind  the  curtain  enjoying  hit 
agoniesj   to  release  him.     He  had  shown  no  mercy  to  others,  Afttl 
now  found  no  mercy  himself,  while  each  successive  attempt  he  mnAt 
to  extricate  himself,   only  increased   the  laughter  of  the  audiencr^ 
"who  roared  as  soon  as  they  comprehended  his  situation^ 

One  night  Lfston  sat  in  one  of  the  stage  boxes  at  Brighton  when 
Mathews  was  giving  his  "At  Home/* 

"Going  for  two  pounds  ten;  going  for  two  pounds  ten,"  cnei 
Mathews,  who  was  describing  an  auction,  *'  who  bids  more?** 

**  Three  pounds,**  interposed  Liston,  hoping  to  disconcert  liirri  ^ 

*' Thank  you,  sir/'  said  Mathews,  bowing  and  smiling, — "|g^t«^ 

•  Iambic  E*temp<»ftj  no  dim  lit. 
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It's  yours,  sir^ — ^Mr.  Listen,  I  believe;**  and  noting  down  the  name, 
DJathews  went  on  with  his  performance. 

Mairyat  tells  a  story  of  some  Frenchman,  who,  coming  over  to 
JLofldon  to  consult  Mr,  Liston  the  surgeon,  was  directed,  by  inia- 
take,  to  the  comedian's,  where  an  amusing  equivoque  took  place. 

Alas!  alas!  our  inimitable  Liston  is  no  more!  Since  penning 
the  above,  he  has  made  his  final  exit.  Let  those  actors  who  strive 
to  emulate  his  professional  excellence,  emulate  also  his  private 
worth ;  above  all,  let  them  emulate  that  prudence  and  exemplary 
moral  conduct,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  Liston*s  happiness 
and  respectability;  and  without  which  talent  loses  half  its  lustre,*— 
Hfe,  all  its  charms. 

There  are  few  things  I  prefer  to  a  snug  private  box  at  The 
Haymarket,  whence  I  can  enjoy,  d  rnon  aisc,  a  good  comedy, 
with  Farren,  Webster,  Buckstone,  HoU,  Mrs.  Glover,  and  Julia 
Bennett  in  it-  But  it  muxt  be  a  good  comedy — not  an  adapta- 
tion, or  murder  at  ion  from  Scribe,  or  a  reckaujfce  of  Parisian- 
Anglo  incidents,  so  disguised  and  so  deteriorated  in  the  double 
dishing  they  have  undergone,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize,  or 
find  any  flavour  in  them.*  No.  The  comedy  I  mean  must  be  Eng- 
lish^ — English,  sirs !  from  top  to  toe ;  a  comedy  reflecting  English 
manners  and  English  habits,  appealing  to  English  feelings  and  Eng- 
lish principles  ;  such  a  comedy,  in  short,  as  "John  Bull/*  or  *'The 
Cure  for  the  Heartache,*'  or  *'*The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  or  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  or  one  of  those  laughable  little  three-act  pieces 
which  Jameson  used  annually  to  bring  out  at  the  Old  Haymarket, 
full  of  pun,  and  funj  and  bustle,  and  equivoque,  which  had  no 
mercy  on  your  sides,  and  defied  criticism* 

I  confess  I  enjoy  comedies  of  this  description  more  than  I  do 
those  of  Congr eve,  or  even  ofShakspeare  himself.  They  are  more 
colloquial,  more  understandable ;  they  accord  more  with  our  habits 
and  sympathies,  and  depict  life  as  we  see  it.  If  they  are  less  witty, 
ihcy  are  more  humorous;  if  their  characters  are  less  vigorously 
drawn,  they  are  more  amiable ;  if  their  plots  are  less  complex,  they 
are  more  interesting,  and  better  developed  ;  but,  above  all,  they  lack 
that  obscenity  and  total  disregard  of  all  moral  and  religious  feeling 
which  characterise  the  productions  of  our  earlier  draraatiata. 

Perhaps  no  language  is  so  rich  in  modern  comedy  as  our  own. 
Fertile  as  the  French  writers  are,  dexterously  as  they  conduct  their 
plots,  and  hit  oflTthe  prevailing  follies,  their  comedies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Moliere's,  want  that  ifod^  which  is  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Cumberland,  Colman,  Sheridan,  and  their  contemporaries.  Licen- 
tious intrigues,  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of  our  come* 
dies>  were  sparingly  introduced,  or  discarded  altogether  by  these 
writers,  who  sought  to  interest  their  audiences  by  alternate  scenes 
of  humour  and  pathos,  or  scenes  in  which  pathos  and  humour  were 
intermingled,  delineating  those  domestic  distresses  which  it  i;*  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  tragedy  to  appropriate,  but  which,  neverthe- 
le8«,  forcibly  awaken  our  ieelings  and  sympathies.  Equivoque  too, 
' — that  powerful  medium  for  provoking  mirth, — was  employed  with 
^eat  success  by  the  majority  of  these  writers,  and  formed  a  promi- 
tient  feature  in  what  may  be  emphatically  called  domesik  comedj/, 

Soch^for  iaeunce,  &a  <^The  Gambler*s  Fat«/'  adapted  from  r  French  pitce 
iind««l  of  *^  The  Oiimwt^r,**  mid  Lilb*»  **  Fatal  Curicwity." 
VOl^  XIX,  l>  D 
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Webster,  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  public  patronage  —  ami  he 

has  many — richly  deserves  it  for  the  support  he  has  uniforraly  j^iven 
to  this  tlelightrul  species  of  drama.      Not  only  has  he  constantly 
kept  our  best  domestic  comedies  on  bis  stock  list,  cast  with  all  the 
strength   of  his  company,  and  mi^es  en  scene  in  the  best  possibjp 
manner,  but  he  has  hehl  out  every  inducement  to  living  dntmatisfj^ 
to  write  pieces  of  this  description,  though,  gtrange  to  say,  with  in^ 
different  success.     With  the  exception  of  "  Money,**  *^  Younjf  Heads 
upon  Old  Shoulders,"*  and  a  piece  or  two  by  Jerrold  and  Knowles. 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  comedy  has  been  produced  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre,  under  Webster's  management. 

Col  man,  the  Younger,  unqeustionably  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
domestic  school.  His  romantic  dramas,  in  which  he  affected  the 
phraseology  of  Shakspeare  and  the  early  writers,  are  powerfully 
dashed  oB",  and  contain  pas^^ages  of  great  poetical  beauty.  But 
"  John  BulT'  and  *'  The  Heir  at  Law"  are  worth  a  thousand  such 
pieces  as  '*  The  Iron  Chest "  and  "  The  Mountaineers/'  These  two 
excellent  comedies  may  be  pronounced  the  best  of  their  species, 
and  J\Iorton'8  "  Speed  the  Plougii  "  and  "  The  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
ache "  rank  next  to  them.  These  four  comedies,  with  •'  The  Poor 
Gentleman,"  **  The  School  of  Reform,"  and  some  others  by  the  same 
authors,  abound  in  scenes  of  pathos  and  humour,  sustained  by  ori» 
ginal  cliaracters  strongly  drawn,  and  skilfully  contrasted  ;  for 
which  reason  tliey  are  usually  Hraong  the  first  selected  for  repre- 
sentation by  amateurs.  The  principal  objection  to  these  comedicf 
IS  an  occasional  inflation  of  language,  and  the  frequent  clnp-trap 
which  encumber  them.     Not  content  with  working  out  the  moral  in 


action,  and  distributing  poetical  justice,  the  authors  are  perpetual^^^H 
vreackce  too  !*' 


lecturing   tlie   audience.      As   the   negro  said,  **  It  is  fiogg€e 


Colman's  style  is  bold  and  vigorous.     His  ideas  Aow  freely.     He 
is  said  to  have  written  the  concluding  act  of  "  John  Bull  '*  in  a  single 
night —  a  prodigious  effort!  which  those  who  know  how  difhcult  it 
is  to  'Uie  up  the  arteries"   of  a  five-act  piece,  only  can   estimate. 
He  is  fre«|uently  witty,  and  humorous  to  excess.      With  the  excep* 
tion  of  O'Keiffe,  Colman  possessed  more  humour  than  any  dramatic 
writer  we  have  ;  but  his  humour,  though  not  so  grotesque,  is  richer, 
and  of  a  higher  quality,  than  O'Keiffe's.     Tliis  essence,  if  I  may  »o 
term  hnrnour,  whicli  more  or  less  intermingles  in  almost  all  the  oc- 
currences of  life,  from  a  christening  to  an  execution,  overflows  and 
fertilizes  the  comedies  of  Colman,  increasing  the  effect  sometiincf 
even  of  his  pathos,  in  which  also  he  excelled.     His  dialogue  is  so  al- 
literative, and  so  tightly  bound  together,  that  it  is  imposdbleto  ate 
or  improve  it,  wMch  can  scarcely  be  said  of  that  of  his  contemporaries* 
He  had  a  great  command  of  words;  nor  was  he  scrupulous  in  tb* 
choice  of  them,  always  selecting  those  which  were  the  strotige^  ind 
most  emphatic.     Like  Acrcs^  he  appears  to  have  thought  a  dbiwuwoai 
occasion  an  improvement ;  which  rendered  his  extreme  fastidiousnesSt 
or  rather  siptcamishnesSf  during  his  censorship,  more  remarkable,  as%d 
er» tailed  much  ritliciile  upon  him.     (Hlapod  and  Pavgh$M  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Colman *s  style.     These  two  characters,  which  ^rn 
whimsical  and  humorous  in  the  highest  degree,  display  his  cbar^Siil 
teristicH  in  perfection. 

Colman  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  his  Utcr&ry  reputatiou.       ^^ 
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this  point  he  appean  to  have  been  as  sensitive  aa  a  man  just  skin- 
•  ned.  Witness  his  angry  letter  to  Mrs.  In  eh  bald,  pre  6  iced  to  that 
Ijuly's  edition  of  "  The  Heir  at-Law/'  as  well  as  his  still  more  in- 
temperate preface  to  '*  The  Iron  Chest,"  in  which  he  compares  John 
Kemb1e*3  voice  to  **  bees  in  a  bottle,  frogs  in  a  p'>nd,"  &c.,  and  eulo- 
ffiaes  his  own  drama,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  is  far 
from  faultless,  and  about  the  heaviest  he  ever  wrote,*  Nor  did 
Colman  scruple  to  vent  his  spleen  publicly  against  those  who  offend- 
ed him.  In  a  note  to*' The  Review/'  he  thus  speaks  of  Arnold, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, ''  This  song  was  given  to  me  by  a  bad 
friend,  and  worse  poet ;"  from  all  which  it  would  seem  that  Master 
George  had  been  much  petted  and  spoilt  by  his  father ;  and  sac- 
ceeding  him  to  the  management  had  not  improved  him. 
As  a  convivialist,  Colman  was 

*'  The  tun  of  the  ubk," 

even  among  the  luminaries  at  Carlton  House,  where  he  was  a  fre- 
quent  guest.  George  the  Fourth — no  mean  authority  in  such  mat^ 
tcrs^^pronounced  him  "the  he^t  J  our -o'clock -in-the^morning  man  he 
ever  met"  When  Sheridan,  Hanger,  and  other  planets*  began  to 
wane,  Colman  shone  resplendent ;  quaffing  his  imperial  punch  with 
undiminished  zest,  and  throwing  out  the  coruscations  of  his  wit 
vitli  increasing  brilliancy.  With  the  exception  of  their  illustrious 
hcMt,  a  certain  capacious  peer  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
could  outsit  Colman.  This  unwieldy  pillar  of  the  state  has  been 
known  to  go  to  an  oyster^shop,  after  drinking  down  the  rest  of  his 
c<mvif>€M,  and  make  a  hearty  supper  of  pickled  salmon. 

Of  Course,  with  such  habits  Culman  was  not  an  early  riser.  One 
aflemoon,  Theodore  Hook  called  upon  him.  George,  who  was  in 
bed,  inquired  of  the  servant  what  o'clock  it  was. 

"  Past  three,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

**  Only  three  !**  echoed  Colman  in  a  rage ;  "  what  does  Mr,  Hook 
mean  by  disturbing  me  so  early  ?  Go  tell  him  to  call  again  at  «ij 
reasonable  hour,  and  I  '11  see  him." 

Then  turning  his  back,  he  went  to  sleep  ag^n* 

•  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  U  represented  ii»  having  committ«d  a  murder  with  a 
knife.  Nowr,  what  does  he  do  with  this  taid  knife,  reeking  a»  it  i»  with  the  hhxMl 
of  his  victim  ?  Doethe  bury  it,  or  destroy  it,  or  throw  jt  into  a  pond  or  a  river,  or 
naom  to  any  other  mode  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  damning  evidenci*  of  hii  guilt,  ai 
imaD  in  nidi  circumtuuioei  xuitnrally  would  ?  No  inch  thing  !  He  locki  it  up 
«w«fuUy  in  hit  '*^  Iron  Chett,**  juBt  as  it  is,  oorered  with  blood  ;  for  no  other  reaaon, 
it  vimid  appear,  than  that  it  may  become  the  means  of  convicting  him  hereafter. 
Begklea,  what  man  in  tVitford*s  tttuation,  when  the  watch  and  o^er  trinkets  are 
fouad  ia  bis  trunk,  would  consider  the  oath  of  secrec'y  he  had  taken  hiuding,  faei- 
bg,  «a  be  must,  that  the  property  has  been  eonreyed  thither  either  by  Sir  £dwan] 
Zumaelf,  or  through  his  agency^  for  the  express  purpose  of  crustiiiig  him  ?  Agaifif 
ia  ti»e  opening  chorus,  why  make  the  child  fiing, 

«  Oire  uf  food,  good  brother^  pray ! 
For  we  ate  nothing  yesterday," 

r|]«ti  there  has  been  a  faincUiuaner  of  venitou  hanging  in  the  pantry  for  tha  lait 

jf^aiigfat  ? 
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FORGET    ME    NOT! 

FROM    TUE    OERMAK. 

Supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  soldier  summoned  to  the  wars,  and  taking 
leave  of  his  betrothed  bride. 

Come,  Herman,  soothe  this  hour  of  sadness, 

Come  to  thy  Bertha*s  throbbing  breast. 
The  breast  which  Love  once  filled  with  gladness 

Is  now  with  darkest  woes  oppressed. 
Too  rapidly  the  moments  stealing 

Demand  obedience  to  thy  lot, 
Yet,  ere  the  final  hour  is  pealing. 

Receive  my  prayer,  Forget  me  not ! 

No  breast  can  ever  love  thee  fonder! 

Forget  not,  then,  thy  faithful  maid. 
Who  oft  from  home  and  friends  would  wander. 

To  seek  with  thee  the  silent  shade. 
These  eyes  from  thine  would  rapture  borrow. 

No  doud  then  dimmed  my  happy  lot ; 
But  now  my  voice,  oppressed  with  sorrow, 

Can  scarcely  breathe,  Forget  me  not ! 

This  burning  kiss  shall  be  a  token 

That  years  thy  form  shall  ne'er  efface : 
Those  solemn  vows  our  lips  have  spoken 

Are  sealed  in  this,  our  last  embrace. 
But,  see  !  the  emblem  flow 'rets  wither 

That  bloomed  beneath  my  lowly  cot ; 
And  they,  till  thou  returnest  hither. 

Shall  whiMper  still.  Forget  me  net ! 

When  shadowy  branches  wave  before  me. 

When  murmuring  zephyrs  charm  my  ear. 
Thy  faithful  form  shall  hover  o*er  me. 

And  memory  wake  the  silent  tear. 
Ah  !  then  from  yonder  verdant  willow — 

Our  names  record  the  sacred  spot, — 
The  breeze  shall  waft  across  the  billow 

My  earnest  prayer,  Forget  me  not ! 

Ah  !  silent  then  yon  weeping  fountain, 

Ah  !  scentless  then  the  flow*ret^s  bloom  ; 
Dark  shades  will  hang  o*er  vale  and  mountain. 

And  heaven  itself  be  wrapped  in  gloom. 
The  birds  will  greet  the  blushing  morrow — 

Their  amorous  joyful  notes  forgot. 
With  tones  that  breathe  in  fruitless  sorrow 

The  longing  wish.  Forget  me  not  I 

When  magic  strains  are  round  thee  breathing. 

Ah  !  think  on  her  who  loves  thee  yet. 
Though  fairer  maids  thy  flow'rets  wreathing. 

May  tempt  thy  spirit  to  forget. 
May  her  afflictions  never  sadden. 

Her  tears  ne^er  dim  thy  brighter  lot ; 
Yet  'mid  the  joys  thy  manhood  gladden. 

Thou  happier  one.  Forget  mt  not ! 
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THE  MERMAID. 

FROM     TH£  DANISH  OF  H.  C.  ANDERSEN, 

BIT    LADY     DUFP    GORDON. 

[WITU  AK  ILLUSTEATION  BT  J,  LEECH.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  wide  sea,  the  water  is  as  blue  as  the  bluest  corn- 

E^wer,  and  as  clear  as  the  clearest  crystal ;  but  it  is  so  deep  that  the 

ngest  cable  cannot  reach  to  the  bottom,  and  that  you  would  have  ta 

a  great  nttmber  of  churcb-steepks  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  to 

ach  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  its  surface*    And  down  beneath 

i  deep  w*ater  dwell  the  people  of  the  sea* 

Now  you  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  down  there  but 
Irbite  sand,^ — far  from  it ;  there  are  wondrous  trees  and  plants,  with 
lich  pliant  boughs  that  they  wave  to  and  fro  with  the  slightest  move- 
Bent  of  the  water,  as  though  they  were  living  things.  Fish  of  all  shapes 
^nd  sizes  glide  among  the  branches,  just  as  the  birds  up  here  fly  about 
in  the  air  ;  and  there  where  the  sea  is  deepest,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
~  -king.  The  walls  of  this  palace  are  of  coral,  the  high  pointed  win- 
irs  of  amber,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  shells  which  open  and  shut 
ith  every  wave,  and  in  each  shell  is  a  pearl  so  large  and  so  bright, 
bat  any  one  of  them  would  be  the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
k  king  of  the  earth. 
The  sea-king«  who  lived  in  this  palace,  had  been  a  widower  for  many 
Si  and  his  old  mother  kept  house  for  him.  She  was  a  clever  wo- 
B,  but  very  proud  of  her  birth,  which  was  so  high  that  she  wore 
velve  oysieri  on  her  tail,  whereas  the  other  grand  folks  of  the  sea 
ight  wear  but  six*  In  all  other  respects  she  deserved  unmixed  praise, 
cially  for  her  affection  towards  the  young  princenses,  her  grand- 
RUghters.  These  were  six  beiuitiful  children,  but  the  youngest  prin- 
i  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  Her  skin  was  as  soft  and  as 
as  a  rose-leaf,  her  eye»  as  blue  as  the  deepest  sea ;  and  her  fish's 
was  covered  with  the  moht  pearly  scales.  The  children  played  all 
Jong  in  the  great  hulls  of  the  palacet  on  the  walls  of  which  grew 
nost  beautiful  flowers.  When  they  opened  the  great  amber  win- 
the  fish  swam  in  ju:5t  as  with  us  the  swallows  fly  in  when  we 
leave  the  windows  open ;  but  the  fish  were  much  bolder,  they  swam 
straight  up  to  the  Utile  princesses,  ate  out  of  their  hands*  and  suflVred 
themselves  to  be  stroked  by  them. 

in  front  of  the  palace  was  a  great  garden,  with  bright  red  and  deep 
blue  trees,  of  which  the  fruit  shone  fike  gold ;  and  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  were  like  burning  suns.  The  ground  was  of  the  finest  bright* 
blue  sand ;  and  a  wondrous  ajure  hue  was  spread  over  everything,  so 
that  one  seemed  rather  to  be  up  in  heaven,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  When  the  sea  was  quite  calm,  the  people  down  below  it 
could  see  the  sun  looking  like  a  crimson  flower  that  poured  out  light 
from  its  chalice* 

Each  of  the  little  princesses  had  her  own  garden,  which  she  might 
plant  and  lay  out  as  she  pleaded.  One  of  the  princesses  shaped  her 
garden  like  a  whale,  and  another  like  a  mermaid  ;  but  the  youngest 
made  hers  quite  round  like  the  sun,  and  planted  in  it  only  flowers 
which  were  bright  red,  as  the  sun  appeared  to  her.  She  was  a  strange 
child  in  all  respects,  that  youngeist  princess,  and  very  reserved  and 
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Oaee,  wtei  m  ikip  «r»  wrecked,  and  her  sisters  got  all 

of  is  iHicreirith  to  omameiit  their  gardetiA,  %he 

rte  dbe  boratcfnl  irlute^niBrble  boy  which  had  been 

d  the  set  tbe  statue  in  her  garden^  and  planted  & 

;  wiUov  betide  it,  wbkli  grew  up  and  hung  its  lung 

idicd  die  blue  groundj   whereon  the  Kliadowt) 

,  m  tboB^  tine  top  of  the  tree  were  kissing  tbe 

.  ^km  filtk  praecai  m  weU,  as  to  bear  about  the 
Her  old  cnndiBOllwr  told  her  all  she  knew  about 
ilna  ittd  Hpna  wad  skea  asd  beaata  on  tbe  dry  land.  And,  what  de- 
%bgd  tke  lilife  pcnoos  aosi  of  aD,  was  to  hear  that  the  flowers  oo 
tlie  land  mndoi  sw«etlj,  wbkb  the  aeft-0owers  do  not ;  and  that  the 
vviia  there  vm  mcs«  and  ^bmt  tiie  fish  that  played  among  the 
banAea  eo«U  mg  loadlf  md  awcetly>  The  old  grandmother  called 
tke  Idrdft  idi,  beciite  tbe  ckildreii  knew  no  other  creatures. 

"*  Wtea  yea  bave  readied  your  fifteenth  year,**  said  the  old  lady^ 
"  yom  will  be  aOeiied  U»  me  to  tbe  surface  of  the  aea,  and  to  sit  upon 
tM  leeka  in  tbe  aoanibiiie,  and  to  see  tbe  great  ships  sail  by,  and  yo 
wOl  alae  aee  tewm  and  men.*- 

Ia  tJbe  MleviBgyter  tbe  eldest  tiater  reached  this  happy  age ;  but  i 
far  tbe  etbeia>  aa  bi^  luck  would  bave  it,  tbe  sisters  were  each  one  yei 
yeaMEr  tbaa  Ibe  otber^  so  that  the  youngest  had  fire  whole  years  to 
wahTiMlbfe  sbe  too  might  fioat  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  sea  how 
dua^  leaked  in  the  upper  world.  But  the  eldest  promised  to  tell  the 
atbers  e««rytbing  that  sbe  misbt  see  on  the  first  day  of  her  coming  of 
an  ;  iv  aU  ibat  tbe  eld  g^wodmoiher  bad  told  was  still  ^ery  ltttle>  and 
i^Sere  were  m  many  ibtngs  of  which  they  wished  to  hear  more. 

Bat  of  all  tbe  sisaefiy  a«yt  one  longed  for  her  release  from  tbe  re- 

ats  of  cbiidbood  so  ardently  as  tbe  younge6t>  who  was  just  the  one 

;  bad  kiigest  le  wait ;  and  she  grew  more  and  more  thoughtful,  and 

;  n^t  sbe  often  stood  at  the  open  window,  and  looked  up  through  the 

ear  blue  water  \rhere  the  fish  were  playing,  at  the  moon,  which  ap- 
'peered  to  ber  less  bright  indeed,  but  much  larger  than  it  does  to  the 
people  on  dry  land ;  and  eYery  now  and  then  it  was  hidden  imm  her 
by  a  wbale,  or  by  some  ship  which  sailed  by,  filled  with  sailors,  who 
bad  no  idea  that  a  little  mermaid  in  the  deep  sea  below  them  was 
stretching  out  her  white  arms  longingly  towards  the  keel  of  their  vessel* 

At  laat  the  eldest  princess  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  and  went  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  And  when  she  came  back  she  had  a  thousand  things 
to  tell ;  but  what  had  pleased  her  best  was  to  sit  in  the  moonshine  qu 
a  sand-bank,  and  to  look  at  the  great  city  which  lay  upon  the  co 
And  there  she  saw  the  lights  shining  like  stars ;  and  heard  music,  i 
the  distant  sound  of  wheels,  and  men's  voices,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  the  tall  steeples.  And  she  longed  violently  to  go  into 
town,  just  because  she  could  not. 

The  youngest  sister  listened  to  her  words  with  the  deepest  attention, 
and  at  night,  when  she  stood  at  her  open  window  and  looked  up  through 
the  still  blue  waters,  sbe  thought  of  the  great  noisy  town  till  she 
fancied  that  she  heard  the  ringing  of  the  church-hells. 

In  the  following  year,  the  next  sister  got  leave  to  rise  to  tbe  surfao 
and  to  sw  im  wheresoever  slie  pleased.     She  reached  the  top  of  the  i 
just  us  the  buu  was  setting,  and  this  sigjitt  delighted  her  more  than  nay** 
ihing  that  she  saw  above  the  waves. 
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**  Tbe  whole  heaven  shone  like  gold/'  aaid  she,  '^  and  1  cannot  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  the  clouds;  thev  Boated  over  my  head,  red  and 
violet,  and  a  whole  fiock  of  white  swana  Hew  across  the  waves^  with  the 
red  li^ht  glowing  on  their  wings:  whilst  I  looked  after  them,  the  sun 
•dbappeored,  and  the  red  light  gradually  faded  from  the  surface  of  the 
itti»  and  from  the  edgt>ji  of  the  clouds/' 

And  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  third  sister  to  visit  the  world  above. 
She  was  the  handsomest  of  them,  and  so  she  swam  up  a  river  that  ran 
into  the  sea.  And  on  the  banks  she  saw  green  hilk,  covered  with  vines, 
and  castles  and  houses  rising  a^1id^t  the  woods.  And  s^he  heard  the 
birds  sing  ;  and  llie  sun  shone  so  hot  that  she  was  often  forced  to  dive, 
in  order  to  cool  her  burning  face.  And  she  came  to  a  small  bay,  where 
a  whole  party  of  little  naked  children,  with  two  legs  and  without  tails, 
were  splashing  about  in  the  waten  She  wanted  tu  play  with  them« 
but  they  ran  away  from  her  to  the  shore,  and  a  little  black  beiisl 
made  such  a  terrible  noise  at  her  that  she  was  frightened,  and  swam 
back  to  the  sea.  But  she  could  not  forget  the  green  woods  and  the 
vine-covered  hills,  and  the  pretty  little  children  who  swam  on  the  top 
of  the  water  although  they  had  no  (ins. 

jto  The  fourth  sister  was  not  so  bold  ;  she  stayed  out  on  the  open  sea, 
and  when  she  came  home,  she  told  how  she  thoug!it  this  most  beau- 
tiful, and  how  she  had  seen  for  miles  round  her,  and  how  the  heavens 
iiung  like  a  great  bell  over  the  sen.  And  she  had  seen  ships,  but  only 
from  afar,  so  that  they  looked  no  larger  than  sea-guUs,  and  dolphins 
playing  merrily  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  whales  spoutiug  fountains 
into  the  air. 

In  Uie  year  after  that,  the  £fth  sister  reached  her  fifteenth  year.  Her 
birth- day  was  in  the  winter,  and  she  beheld  a  very  different  scene 
from  that  which  the  others  had  seen  when  they  first  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  water.  Hie  sea  was  quite  green,  and  great  ice-bergs  floated  about 
on  it.  These*  she  said,  shone  like  pearls,  but  were  far  larger  than  the 
church- steeples  on  the  land.  She  told  how  she  had  seated  herself  on 
«ne  of  these  great  floating  ice-pearls,  and  had  let  the  wind  play  with 
her  long  hair  ;  but  the  sailors  on  the  ships  that  passed  were  frighten- 
ed when  they  saw  her,  and  set  their  sails  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
utorm.  And  towards  evening  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  the 
great  blocks  of  ice  rose  and  fell  upon  the  wavta  and  glittered  in  the 
ted  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolled  in  the  clouds.  And 
now  the  sails  of  the  ships  were  furled,  and  all  on  board  were  tilled  with 
terror ;  but  she  sat  quietly  on  her  iceberg,  and  watched  the  blue  light- 
ning; as  it  struck  into  the  sea. 

When  these  sisters  first  rose  out  of  the  sea,  they  were  delighted  by 
all  the  new  and  beautiful  things  which  tliey  saw.  But  now  that  thev 
were  grown  up  and  could  visit  the  upper  world  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
tbe  charm  of  novelty  soon  wore  offj  and  before  long  their  home  seemed 
far  tdeasanter  to  them  ;  for  there  alone  did  they  feel  quite  at  ease. 

luwarda  evening  the  five  sisters  often  flouted  arm  in  arm  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Their  voices  were  far  sweeter  than  the  voice  of 
any  earthly  woman ;  and  when  a  storm  was  at  hand,  the?  swam  beside 
the  whips  and  sung  wondrous  songs  about  the  bliss  of  living  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  bade  the  sailors  follow  them  without  fear.  But  the 
sailors  understood  not  their  words,  and  nuiitook  their  song  for  the 
whistling  of  the  wind.  Nor  indeed  did  tiiey  ever  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
glories  Wlow  the  s^^a ;  fur  wheu  the  ships  sank,  the  men  who  were 


upon  them  were  drown eti,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  acirlcii^V 
palace^  they  were  mere  dead  corpses* 

Now  whilst  the  fire  sisters  thus  tioated  upon  lie  wares^the  yfnxBmi 
princess  stood  atone  at  the  window  of  her  father's  ca&tlet  and  loom 
after  them,  and  felt  as  though  she  could  hare  cried ;  bnt  the  m&* 
maidens  bare  no  tears*  and  therefore  is  their  grief  so  infinitdy  more 
bitter  than  that  of  the  dwellers  upon  earth. 

'*  Oh  that  I  were  but  Hfteen  years  old  f  sighed  she ;  **  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  grow  so  fond  of  the  opper  world  and  of  the  people  that 
lire  upon  it-** 

At  length  the  long  wished  for  fifteenth  year  arrived. 

**  Now  we  have  got  you  too  out  of  the  nursery/'  said  the  old  grand- 
mother, **  come  here,  and  let  me  dress  you  like  your  sisters,** 

And  so  saying,  she  placed  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  upon  her  head, 
and  each  leaf  of  the  flowers  was  the  half  of  a  large  pearl ;  aud  then 
the  old  woman  ordered  eight  large  oysters  to  hang  theouselves  Upon  ilw 
princess's  tail,  in  token  of  her  high  birth. 

•*  But  that  hurts  me  so,"  said  the  little  princess. 

**  Young  ladies  mnst  not  mind  trifling  ioconreniences,''  answered  the 
grandmother,  "  when  they  dress  to  go  out." 

She  irould  have  been  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  her  finery  and  ta 
take  off  the  heavy  wreath,  for  the  red  flowers  out  of  her  own  little  gar* 
den  were  plea^ianter  to  wear  and  for  more  becoming ;  but  she  did  ant 
dare  to  do  so  before  her  grandmother. 

*'  Good  bye  V  said  she,  and  rose  as  lightly  and  gracefully  at  a  amp 
bubble. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  horison  when  she  reached  the  top 
of  the  water  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  The  clouds  were  bathed  in  gold 
and  ro&e-colour,  and  the  evening  star  shone  brightly  in  the  sky.  The 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass*  A 
large  three-decker  lay  motionless  on  the  Qiiiet  sea^  and  the  sailon  sat 
idly  about  the  deck  or  in  the  rigging.  There  was  a  sound  of  onaste 
and  siaging  on  board ;  and  when  it  grew  dark,  thousands  of  lamps  were 
suddenly  li^^hted  all  over  the  vessel,  and  shone  brightly  on  the  ilags  of 
all  nations  which  floated  in  the  air.  The  little  mermaid  swam  dose 
to  the  cabin  window  and  peeped  in  every  time  that  she  waa  lifid  on 
the  top  of  a  ware.  In  the  cabin  she  saw  numbers  of  gaily  dressed  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  beyond  doubt  the  young  princ« 
with  the  large  dark  eyes.  They  were  celebrating  his  seventeenth 
birth-day,  which  was  the  reason  of  all  the  festirities  on  board.  The 
sailors  were  dancing  on  the  deck  ;  and  when  the  young  prince  appeared 
among  them,  hundreds  of  rockets  rose  into  the  air,  making  the  night  as 
bright  as  day.  The  little  mermaid.  In  aHriglit,  dired  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  she  soon  put  her  head  out  of  the  water  again,  and  now  ahe 
fancied  that  all  the  sturn  of  hearen  must  be  falling  upoa  her.  Shi 
hud  never  heard  of  fire,  or  of  the  arts  of  men,  and  now  she  aaw  great 
suns  revolving  in  the  air,  and  shining  fish  which  were  reflected  in  the 
smooth  sea ;  and  the  ship  was  so  brightly  lighted  up  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish the  smallest  objectH  on  board.  And  the  y^>ung  prince  looked 
so  handsome  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  sailors  and  laughed  and  jested 
with  them^  while  the  music  sounded  more  joyously  because  of  his  pre* 
sence. 

It  was  now  hiic,  btit  tlte  little  sea- princess  could  not  tear  Ln  -' U 
away  from  the  bhip  and  the  beautiful  prince.    But  wliiie  she  wa&  lioai- 
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ing  on  tBe  top  of  the  waresj  and  gazing  at  the  prince  through  the  cabin 
windows,  B  great  storm  was  bren-ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
soon  the  ship  began  to  roll  h^iTily,  more  sails  were  spread^  and^  aa 
she  scudded  before  the  wind^  the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher,  thidc 
clouds  gathered  ofer-head,  and  distant  thunder  was  heard.  And,  pre- 
sently the  storm  was  upon  them,  and  they  furled  all  iheir  sails;  the 
great  ship  was  tossed  about  like  a  little  boat,  and  the  wbtcs  ran  high 
like  huge  black  mountains,  and  broke  over  the  deck*  But  the  good 
ship  rose  again  like  a  swan,  and  climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  towering 
WQvefi.  The  little  mermaid  thought  this  fine  sport,  but  the  crew  weffie 
quite  of  another  mind. 

The  sJiip  creaked  and  groaned  and  staggered  under  the  heary  act, 
and  presently  water  rushed  into  the  bold;  suddenly  the  mainmast 
snapped  like  a  reed,  and  the  vessel  broke  in  iwo,  and  sunk.  And  now 
the  little  mermaid  perceived  that  the  people  were  in  dangtr«  for  the 
had  some  trouble  to  save  herself  from  the  nesting  beams  and  timberi 
which  were  tossed  about  by  the  waves*  It  was  so  dark,  that  she  could 
distinguish  nothing,  save  when  it  lightened,  and  at  every  flash  she 
looked  for  the  young  prince  ;  but  she  could  not  see  him,  and  she  knew 
that  all  on  board  mu<st  have  sunk  ;  and  at  first  she  was  glad  that  the 
young  prince  would  come  down  to  her,  but  then  she  remembered  thsrt 
men  could  not  live  in  the  water,  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  her  £&• 
ther  s  palace  he  would  be  dead.  So  she  swam  among  the  floating  frag* 
ments,  regardless  of  her  own  danger,  and  sought  about  in  all  directions, 
until  at  length  she  found  the  prince,  who  w^s  so  tired  with  swimming 
that  he  was  just  about  to  sink.  But  the  little  mermaid  dasped  him  in 
her  arms,  kept  him  above  the  water,  and  drifted  along  upon  the  wavei. 
Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sun  rose  blood-red  out  of 
the  tea ;  the  prince's  cheeks  seemed  to  glow  in  its  first  rays,  but  hia 
eyes  remained  closed ;  and  the  young  mermaid  kissed  his  smooth  fore- 
head and  stroked  the  wet  hair  off  his  face.  He  now  looked  just  like  the 
marble  statue  in  her  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  she  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  and  ardently  longed  to  see  him  open  his  eyea.  Pre- 
sently she  came  near  the  coasts  and  saw  high  mountains  capped  with 
white  snow,  and  along  the  cosat  there  was  a  green  forest,  in  front  of 
which  stood  a  church  and  a  convent;  and  the  convent  garden  was 
filled  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  among  these  a  few  lofty  palms. 
And  the  sea  formed  a  small  bay,  in  which  the  water  was  quite  calm, 
and  very  deep  ;  but  close  under  the  cliff,  there  was  a  small  slip  of  fine 
white  sand,  and  hither  the  little  mermaid  brought  the  fainting  prince, 
and  laid  him  on  the  warm  sand,  and  took  care  to  raise  his  head,  and 
to  turn  his  face  towards  the  sun* 

The  bells  xvere  ringing  in  the  great  white  building  before  her,  and 

several  young  girls  were  walking  in  the  garden.   So  the  little  mermaid 

'  left  the  shore,  hid  herself  behind  a  rock,  and  covered  her  head  and 

her  long  hair  with  foam  and  seaweed,  so  that  none  might  see  her,  and 

kept  watch  who  should  come  near  the  prince. 

Before  long  a  young  girl  approached  him,  and  at  first  t>he  seemed 
quite  frightened  at  sight  of  him ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
\  ran  to  fetch  some  of  her  companions.  And  presently  the  little  mer-« 
I  maid  saw  the  prince  open  his  eves  and  smile  brightly  upon  the  girla 
who  surrounded  him.  But  he  did  not  once  look  after  her,  for  he  did 
I  Hot  even  know  that  it  was  she  who  had  saved  him.  And  when  tlie 
[prince  went  with  them  into  the  ho\i^  near  at  hand,  the  mermaid  was 
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i^inging.     Now  none  of  all  tlie  dwellers  upon  earth  have  SQch  beau-^  j 

tiful   voices   as    these   sea- folks,  but  that  of  the  Httle  princess  wt8  f 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,   and  when  she  sang  all  the  rest  applauded  J 
her^  and  she  was  well  pleased,  though  she  already  knew  that  neitf 
on  the  eartli  above  nor  in  the  sea  beneath  was  there  any  voice  so  t 
as  hers.     But  all  her  thoughts  centred  in  the  world  above  her,  andl 
she  could  not   forget  the  beautiful   prince  and  her  grief  because  hht 
had  no  immortal  soul ;  and  she  stole  out  of  her  father's  palace,  and  while  ] 
all  within  were  Tejoicing  and  feasting,  she  sat  in  her  neglected  little  * 
garden  and  sorrowed.    On  a  sudden  she  heard  the  sound  of  boma  above 
her,  and  she  thought  within  herself;  *'  Those  are  the  huntsmen  of  him 
whom  I  love  better  than  father  and  mother,  who  is  ever  in  my  thoughts  i 
and  in  whose  hands  I  would  gladly  lay  niy  fate-    I  will  venture  every- J 
thing  in  order  to  gain  him  and  un  immortal  soul.     While  my  sifters  are] 
dancing  and  rejoicing,  I  will  go  to  the  old  witch  of  the  sea  ;  for  muchf 
as  1  have  always  feared  her,  there  is  none  other  that  can  help  me.'*       I 

And  the  little  mermaid  left  the  garden,  and  went  to  the  whirlpoai  J 
beyond  which  dwelt  the  old  witch ;  she  had  never  come  this  way  beforejif 
and  no  sea-flowers  or  sea-weed  grew  here,  and  the  bare  grey  tanfl 
stretched  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  whirlpool,  where  the  wite?* 
twisted  and  foamed  and  swallowed  up  whatever  came  within  thefr 
reach.     She  had  to  pass  through  this  raging  eddy  in  order  to  retch 
the  possessions  of  the  old  witch ;  and  then  she  had  to  cro«s  a  long 
tract  of  boiling  mud,  which  the  old  witch  called  her  turf  bog.     Be- 
yond this  wilderness  was  her  house,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  pdf pi»  j 
which  looked  like  hundred-headed  serpents  growing  out  of  the  grvandtl 
but  as  large  as  full-grown  trees.     Their  long  slimy  branches  oaveredJ 
with    twigs,   like    wriggling   %vorms,    were    constantly    moving  i]itt| 
stretching    themselves  in  all  directions,  and  whatever  came  within 
their  reach  they  clasped  so  tightly  that  it  could  never  again  mcMpfk 
The   little   mermaid   stood    aghast   before    this   horrible   foreat,  fieri 
lieart  beat  with  terror,  and  she  would  have  turned  back  again  iritii*  I 
out  fulfilling  her  errand,  had  not  fresh  thoughts  of  the  prineet  and  of  I 
the  immortal  soul  &he  honed  to  gain,  filled  her  with  cour^e«    So  iiitj 
bound  up  her  long  flowing  hair  that  the  polypi  might  not  seii 
by  it,  folded  her  delicate  arms  tightly  across  her  boecvm,  and  ( 
faster  than  a  fish  can  swim   through  the  water,  between  the 
trees,  which  vainly  stretched  out  their  greedy  arms  to  grasp  her. 
Hhe  saw  how  every  tree  had  seized  something  which   it  held  widk  i1 
thousand  small  branches  more  lightly  than  in  iron  fetters.     The  wiilf  1 
skeletons  of  men  who  had  been  drowned  at  sea  grinned  io  the  da4> 
of  these  polypi ;  and  there  were  chests,  and  fragments  of  vesMfls* »««  1 
skeletons  of  animals,  and  even  a  little  mermaid,  whom  they  had  dfiim  f 
towards  them  and  strangled.     You  may  guess  bow  frightened  the  jwflf 
princess  was  at  sight  of  this. 

After  passing  safely  through  this  forest,  tube  oame  to  a  sHroy  pto 
where  huge  bloated  sea -snails  were  rolling  about  and  turning  ap  ihi^ 
loathsome  yellow  stomachs ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  pljioe  tXiiod  i 
house  built  with  the  bones  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  here  i^t  tht  oiJ 
witch  holding  n  great  toad  to  her  lips,  as  with  us  girls  f eed  1 1  "  * 
Canary  bird.  And  she  called  the  large  fat  snails  her  chickdWi^ 
let  them  lie  on  her  lap. 

**  I  know  already  what  you  want  of  me,"  said  she  to  the  httli?  ^^  \ 
cess ;  **  your  scheme  is  a  very  foolish  one,  but  I  wiU  uol  refine  la  ^ 
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wisih  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  you  to  misery  and  destruction^  my 
fair  young  princess.  You  would  like  to  be  rid  of  your  tail,  and  to 
get  a  couple  of  stilts  instead  of  it  such  bs  they  upon  eartti  move  with, 
in  order  that  the  prince  may  love  you,  and  that  from  him  you  may  gain 
an  immortal  soul." 

Hereupon  the  old  witch  laughed  so  loudly  and  so  violently,  that  her 
pet  toad  and  snails  fell  upon  the  ground  and  rolled  about  biting  one 
another. 

"You  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time,"  continued  she;  ''if  you  had 
waited  until  after  sunrise  to-morrow,  I  could  not  have  helped  you  for  a 
a  whole  year :  hut  I  will  now  make  ready  a  drink  which  you  must  take, 
and  swim  to  shore  mth  it»  and  seat  yourself  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
swallow  the  potion ;  and  when  you  have  so  done,  your  tail  will  change 
into  those  things  which  men  call  legs  :  but  this  change  is  a  painful  one, 
and  you  will  feel  as  though  a  sharp  sword  were  drawn  through  your 
whole  body.  And  ail  who  behold  you  will  say  that  you  are  the  most 
beantiful  among  the  children  of  men  ;  and  you  will  keep  jour  fioating 
gMitf  and  no  dancer  iu  the  world  will  have  such  grace  and  lightness  as 
yofL.  But  every  step  that  you  take  will  cause  you  unbearable  pain,  and 
|OQ  will  always  feel  as  though  you  were  treading  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
sword.  Now  then,  if  you  are  willing  to  endure  all  these  tortures,  I  will 
fulfil  vonr  wish," 

*'  Yes,  I  am  willing,"  answered  the  little  princess,  with  a  trembling 
Toiee ;  for  she  thought  of  her  beloved  prince,  and  of  her  hopes  of  an 
immortal  souL 

'*  But  remember,"  said  the  witch,  "  that  when  you  have  once  taken 
haman  shape,  you  can  never  again  become  a  mermaid ;  you  can  never 
more  see  your  father's  palace  or  visit  your  sisters;  and  if  you  fail  to 
win  the  prince's  love,  so  that  he  forget  father  and  mother  for  your  sake, 
and  desire  nothing  on  earth  but  you,  and  so  tliat  he  let  a  priest  join 
his  hand  with  yours,  that  you  may  become  man  and  wife,  —  you  will 
not  after  all  gaiu  an  immortal  soul.  The  day  which  follows  his  union 
with  another  woman  will  he  the  day  of  your  death,  for  your  heart 
win  burst  with  grief,  and  you  will  become  sea- foam." 

"  I  will  venture  it,  nevertheless  T'  replied  the  little  mermaid,  pale 
and  breathless  as  one  about  to  die. 

*'  But  then  you  must  pay  me  for  my  trouble,"  said  the  old  witch, 
*•  and  I  shall  not  be  content  with  a  trifle.  Your  voice  is  the  sweetest 
among  all  the  dwellers  in  the  sea,  and  with  it  you  doubtless  hope  to 
charm  the  prince ;  but  your  voice  it  is  that  I  demand  as  my  fee.  I 
mast  have  tne  very  best  thing  that  you  possess  in  return  for  my  magic 
potion,  for  I  shall  have  to  mix  my  own  blood  with  it  in  order  to  make 
It  keen  as  a  two* edged  sword/' 

"  But  if  you  take  from  me  my  voice,"  said  the  princess,  *'what  have 
I  left  wherewith  to  win  the  prince ? " 

'*  Your  glorious  body,  your  graceful  motion,  and  your  speaking  eyes," 
laid  the  witch«  '*  Are  not  these  enough  to  madden  the  vain  heart  of 
man  ?  How  now,  is  all  your  courage  fled  ?  Put  out  your  little  tongue 
ihai  I  may  cut  it  olf  and  take  it  as  my  reward/' 

•*  Be  It  so!"  replied  the  princess:  and  now  the  old  witch  hung  her 
canldnm  over  the  fire  to  brew  the  magic  draught. 

"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godlineas,"  quoth  she,  seizing  a  handful  of 
janng  toads  wherewith  towijK*  the  pot.  She  then  made  a  gash  in 
ler  breast^  and  let  her  black  blood  run  into  the  cauldron,  {to\sv  \N\vicV\ 
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the  steam  rose  in  such  fearful  shapes  that  the  poor  mermaidea  iik>ok 
with  affright :  every  minute  the  old  witch  threw  in  some  finesh  ingre* 
dient,  and  the  mi?ctuFe  boiled  and  bubbled^  and  at  length  there  issued 
from  the  pot  a  moaning  almost  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  mandi 
when  it  is  torn  out  of  the  earth.  And  now  the  magic  draught 
ready,  and  had  become  clear  and  sparkling  as  the  purest  water. 

"  There,  take  it/'  said  the  witch,  as  she  gave  the  phial  to  the 
princess  and  at  the  ssnme  moment  cut  out  her  tongue  ;  and,  thenceforth, 
the  p<K>r  little  mermaid  was  dumb,  and  could  neither  sing  nor  speak. 

*'  If  the  polypi  try  to  seize  you  as  you  pass  through  my  pleasure 
grounds/*  added  the  witch,  "  you  have  only  to  snrinkle  one  drop  of  this 
mixture  upon  them^  and  their  branches  will  be  shivered  into  a  thousaii4 
fragments/' 

But  the  princess  had  no  need  to  do  this,  for  they  drew  back  from  her 
in  affright  as  she  passed  them^  holding  in  her  hand  the  phial,  which 
tiashod  like  a  bright  stur ;  and  the  princess  returned  safely  through 
tlie  forest  and  the  bog  and  the  roaring  whirlpool. 

When  she  reached  her  father's  palace,  all  within  wa^  dark  and  silent, 
and  she  would  not  enter  to  take  leave  of  her  sisters,  for  she  knew  that 
they  were  asleep,  and,  moreover,  she  could  not  now  speak.  But  when 
she  thought  that  she  was  going  to  leave  her  home  for  ever,  her  heart 
was  ready  to  burst ;  and  she  went  into  her  sister's  gardens  and  plucked 
a  flower  out  of  each  in  remembrance  of  them,  kissed  her  hand  over  and 
over  again  towards  the  palace,  and  then  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  daric 
waters* 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  moon  still  shone  upon  the 
prince's  dwelling,  as  she  mounted  the  well-known  marble  steps.  Tb« 
little  mermaid  drained  the  phial,  and  the  piercing  draught  seemed  to 
cut  her  like  a  sharp  sword,  and  she  fell  fainting  on  tlie  ground.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  she  awoke  with  a  burning  pain  in  aJl  her  limbs; 
and  before  her  stood  he  whom  she  loved  so  weJl,  g&^ing  upon  her  with 
his  great  dark  eyes.  She  blushed  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
when  she  saw  that  her  iish's  tail  was  changed  into  a  pair  of  the 
beautiful  legs  that  ever  were  seen ;  and,  because  she  was  naked^iliee^ 
vered  herself  with  her  long  thick  hair.  The  prince  asked  her  who 
was,  and  how  slie  came  there ;  and  she  smiled  upon  him^  but,  alas  I 
could  DO  longer  speak.  Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  ]ed 
towards  the  palace,  and  at  every  step,  as  the  %vitch  had  foretold, 
felt  as  tliough  she  were  treading  on  sharp  swords  ,*  but  she  bore  the  paui 
right  gladly,  for  she  held  the  hand  of  bim  she  loved^  and^  as  she  floated 
along,  all  marveUed  at  her  beauty  and  her  grace. 

The  prince  gave  her  costly  garments^  and  she  was  the  ^reil  of 
all  the  inmates  of  the  palace.  Beautiful  slave-girls>  clothed  in 
silk  and  gold,  sang  before  the  prince;  and  he  praised  one  whi»  amg 
better  than  the  rest.  Then  tlio  mermaid  was  very  sad,  for  tbeooold 
once  have  sung  far  better  than  all  the  slave*girls. 

'*  Alas  y  thought  she,  '*  did  he  but  know  that  for  his  sake  I  givt  op 
my  sweet  voice  for  ever  !" 

Bnt  now  the  fdave-girls  began  to  dance ;  and  the  mermaid  rose,  snd 
stretched  out  her  soft  white  arms^  and  floated  along  as  no 
had  ever  danced  before,  and  every  fresh  movement  shewed  her 
more  and  more,  and  her  eyes  spoke  more  feelingly  to  the  heatt 
the  singing  of  alt  the  slave- girls« 
All  who  beheld  her  were  charmed  by  her  beauty*  and  the 
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called  ber  bis  siveet  foundling ;  and  she  danced  again  siTid  again,  and 

t«Iwap  more  and  more  gnicefuUy,  but  nt  e^ery  step  she  suffered  psdn 
like  that  of  treading  on  sharp  knives ;  but  she  bore  it  gkdly,  for  the 
prince  said  that  ahe  should  never  leave  him  ;  and  he  ordered  a  bed  to 
made  for  her,  with  velvet  cushions,  in  his  antechamber. 

And  he  set  her  upon  a  hor^e  that  she  might  follow  him  out  riding, 
md  they  rode  side  by  side  through  the  fragrant  forests  where  the 
green  branches  brushed  their  cheeks^  and  the  birds  warbled  joyously 
ikmong  the  leaves.     And  \vith  him  she  climbed  the  highest  mountains  ; 

Ijindt  when  her  tender  feet  blud,  she  bore  it  gladlv,  and  smiled  as  she 
atood  l>eside  her  beloved  prince  on  the  mountaiu-topi  and  saw  the 
clouds  floating  beneath  her 

But  at  night,  when  every  one  else  in  the  palace  slept,  she  went 
down  the  marble  steps,  and  bathed  lier  aching  feet  in  the  cool  sea- 
wnves,  and  thought  of  her  sisters  in  the  deep. 

And  one  night  they  swam  towards  her,  embracing  each  other,  and 
uoging,  oh  ]  so  sadly ;  and  she  beckoned  to  them,  and  they  knew  her,  and 
CBzne  nearer,  and  told  her  how  great  was  the  grief  for  her  in  lier  father's 
^^  palace ;  and  henceforth  they  visited  her  every  night ;  and  once  they 
B  even  brought  their  old  grandmollier,  who  had  not  visiteil  the  upper 
^MMirld  for  many  a  long  year,  and  their  fttther  the  sea-king;  with  his 
^pMNrn  upon  liis  head  ;  but  the  two  otd  people  would  not  venture  sa 
^^K«r  the  shore  that  they  might  speak  to  her. 

And  every  day  the  prince  grew  more  fond  of  the  little  mermaiden  ; 
h^  loved  her  as  one  loves  a  sweet  and  dear  child,  IjuI  he  never  mice 
iboughl  6f  making  her  his  wife  ;  and  tlie  poor  mermaid  was  sad  when 
she  remembered  that  she  could  never  gain  an  immortal  soul,  but  must 
perikb  and  become  sea-foam,  unless  lie  loved  her  as  man  loves  woman. 
**  Am  not  1  dearer  to  t!iee  than  any  other  ?'* — thus  her  eager  eyes 
seemed  to  ask  when  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lipi 
to  her  fair  forehead. 

"  Ves,"  replied  the  prince  to  her  inquiring  gaze,  "  I  love  thee  best  of 
all,  for  there  is  none  other  so  good  as  thou,  and  of  all  ray  friends  thou 
art  most  devoted  to  me  ;  and  then,  thou  art  so  like  a  maiden  whom  I 
once  saw,  but  wh(un  I  may  never  hope  to  see  again.  I  was  once  on 
board  a  ship,  which  was  wrecked  in  a  sudden  storm,  and  the  wave* 

Iwmsbed  me  on  shore  near  a  convent  wherein  many  maidens  lead  a  re* 
ligicms  life ;  and  the  youngest  amongst  these  maidens  found  me  lying 
mm^tM  on  the  shore,  and  she  saved  my  life.  I  saw  her  but  once> 
Bud  fet  her  image  is  ever  before  me,  and  she  is  the  only  woman  whom 
I  can  ever  love.  But  thou  art  strangely  like  her,  —  so  like  that  at 
times  thy  image  effaces  her  from  my  soul ;  and  she  wiuim  I  love  be^ 
Inogs  to  God  alone,  but  thou  wert  sent  by  fate  to  comfort  me,  and 
never  will  I  part  from  thee  I'' 
**  Woe  is  me !  he  knows  not  that  I  it  was  who  saved  him  V*  thought 
the  mermaiden,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  I  bore  him  through  the  angry 
waves  to  the  grove  wherein  the  convent  stands;  I  hid  myself  behind  the 
mcks,  and  watched  until  some  one  should  come  to  help  him  ;  and,  alas  l 
I  saw  the  beautiful  maiden  approach,  whom  he  loves  more  than  mel" 
and  the  poor  mermaid  felt  as  though  her  heart  would  burst,  for  she 
iotdd  not  weep.  "  But  he  says  that  she  beh>ngs  to  God  alone,  and  can 
never  live  in  the  world,  and  that  he  will  never  see  her  more.  But  I 
—  I  am  with  him,  — I  see  him  every  day,  and  I  will  watch  over  him 
^bod  serve  him  and  love  him  and  give  up  my  whole  life  to  MmT' 
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At  this  time  tlie  people  said  among  iHemselves,  "  Oar  prii 
f»ome  to  marry  tlie  beautiful  daughter  of  the  neighbouring  kiag» 
M  why  such  a  gorgeous  ship  has  been  made  ready  for  hitn,  and  w' 
many  attendants  are  to  follow  him.     'Tis  said,  indeed,  that  he 
goes  to  travel  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  we  know  better.     The  tnil 
is,  that  he  is  guing  to  see  the  princess." 

But  the  little  mermaid  only  laughed  at  these  words  ;  for  sihe  knew 
w4»at  the  prince  thought  and  felt  better  than  any  one  eUe^ 

'*  I  must  go/'  he  said  to  her.  '*  JMy  parents  have  commanded  me  to 
see  the  beautiful  princess ;  but  they  do  not  wish  to  force  me  to  bring 
her  home  as  my  bride.  But  I  never  can  love  the  princess,  for  she  can- 
not be  like  the  beautiful  maiden  in  the  convent ;  and  if  I  must  choote 
a  wife,  I  would  choose  none  other  but  thee,  my  dumb  foundling  witli 
speaking  eyes." 

And  he  kissed  her  red  lips,  and  stroked  her  long  hair,  and  laid  hii 
head  upon  her  bosom  till  her  heart  was  full  of  the  hope  of  human  joyt 
and  of  an  immortal  soul. 

'*  Thou  dost  not  surely  fear  the  water,  my  dumb  favourite  f**  he 
fondly  asked  her,  as  they  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  splendid  iliip 
which  was  to  bear  him  to  the  country  of  the  neighbouring  king  ;  and 
then  he  told  her  of  the  sea,  of  its  storms  and  its  calms,  and  of  tlie 
strange  things  that  were  in  it,  and  of  the  wonders  that  bold  divers  bad 
seen  in  the  deep ;  and  she  smiled  at  his  words,  for  she  knew  better 
than  any  child  of  earth  what  was  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

On  one  bright  moonlit  night,  when  all  on  board  slept  save  only  the 
man  at  the  helm,  she  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  gazed  upon 
the  sea,  and  as  she  watched  the  ripple  of  the  waves  against  the  tide  of 
the  ship,  she  almost  fancied  that  she  could  see  her  father's 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Presently  her  sisters  appeared  upon  fhit ' 
of  the  water,  and  fixed  their  eyes  mournfully  upon  her,  and  stretcbi 
out  their  arms  towards  her,  and  she  beckoned  to  them  and  smtlfd* 
and  would  have  told  them  how  all  went  on  according  to  her  wuh, 
when,  at  that  moment,  a  sailor  boy  came  near,  and  her  sisters  dived  io 
quickly  that  the  boy  thought  that  it  was  but  white  sea-foam  that  ht 
had  seen  shining  upon  the  waves. 

Next  morning  the  vessel  entered  the  harbour  of  the  splendid  city 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  king ;  and  all  the  belld  were  mng^  to^ 
trumpets  were  blown,  and  soldiers  paraded  in  the  streets  with  fli^ 
flying  and  armour  gliltering  in  the  sun,  and  each  day  hrougiit  soflM 
fresh  ball  or  banquet.  But  the  princess  was  not  yet  in  the  city ;  f!^ 
was  a  long  way  off,  in  a  convent  where  she  had  been  brou^t  op  ^ 
the  practice  or  every  princely  virtue.     At  length  she  arrived* 

The  little  mermaia  was  most  anxious  to  see  her,  andt  when  tk 
princess  came,  she  was  forced  to  own  that  on  earth  she  had  nevff  ^ 
held  a  more  beautiful  creature.     She  was  so  fair  and  white  ihrt 
her  veins  appeared  through  her  skin,  and  a  pair  of  deep  browa 
flashed  under  her  dark  eyebrows, 

"  Thou  art  she,"  cried  t!ie  prince  when  he  beheld  her,  "  wl»  9>f^ 
my  life  when  I  lay  as  dead  upon  the  sea-shore;"  and  he  presirf  ^ 
beautiful  bride  to  his  beating  heart* 

'*  Oh  i   I  am  but  too  happj-,"  said  he  to  the  poor  little  mfnwi<^» 
''that  which  I  never  dared  to  hope  has  happened.     Thoo  willt*- 
joice  in  my  joy,  for  tliou  lovest  me  more  thim  all  the  other 
whg  iurround  me."     And  the  mermaid  kissed   his  hand  ift 
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_  ithj  and  felt  oi  though  Her  heart  mast  break  before  his  bridal 
day.  which  Xfos  to  be  tliat  of  her  death. 

And  once  more  the  church  bells  were  rangy  and  heralds  rode 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  proclaiming  the  tnarriage  of  the  prtn* 
€e«a,  and  at  every  altar  fragrant  incense  was  burnt  in  silver  cenaen, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  clasped  each  other's  hands,  whilst  the 
prieit  blessed  their  union.  The  little  mermaid  stood  behind  the 
prineeBS  clothed  in  silk  and  gold,  and  held  up  the  train  of  her  bridal 
obran.  fiut  neither  did  her  ear  hear  the  solemn  music,  nor  her  eye 
tee  the  holy  ceremony  ; — she  was  thinking  of  her  death,  and  of  tne 
hopes  of  love  and  the  world  to  come,  which  she  had  lost  for  ever. 

In  the  evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  on  board  the  ship ; 
Ae  gnns  were  lired,  and  all  the  flags  were  flying,  and  on  the  deck 
WIS  a  gorgeous  tent  of  pnrple  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  the  tent  a 
soft,  rich  couch  was  preparer  for  the  royal  pair,  and  here  they  were  to 
aleep,  for  the  night  was  soft  and  calm. 

A  favourable  breeze  tilled  the  sails,  and  the  ship  glided  smoothly 
over  the  face  of  the  blue  sea.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  gay  lamp« 
were  hung  in  the  rigging,  and  the  sailors  began  to  dunce  upon  the  deck. 
The  little  mermaid  thought  of  the  ship  which  was  wrecked  when  she 
fint  visited  the  upper  world.  Then  she  had  wondered  at  the  splen- 
dovr  — t4>-night  she  danced  like  a  hunted  swallow.  AH  who  looked 
it|>on  her  shouted  with  delight,  for  she  had  never  danced  with  »o  moch 
grace.  Her  feet,  indeed,  suffered  intolerable  pain,  bat  she  felt  it  not, 
for  the  anguish  of  her  heart  was  boundless.  This,  then,  wa^  the  last 
night  on  which  she  was  to  see  him  fur  whose  sake  she  had  left  her 
bome  and  her  family,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  sweet  voice,  and 
for  whom  she  had  daily  endured  the  most  terrible  pain,  though  he 
knew  it  not.  This,  then,  was  the  last  night  on  which  she  was  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  him  whom  she  loved  so  passionately,  on 
which  she  was  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  deep  sea  and  of  the  starry 
herveo ;  for  an  endless  night,  a  dreamlesi  sleep  awaited  her.  The 
ship  rung  with  lond  rejoicings  until  long  past  midruf^ht,  and  even  the 
mermaid  laughed,  with  the  thought  of  eternal  death  in  her  bleeding 
heart.  But  the  prince  kissed  his  lovely  bride,  and  she  pUyed  ivith  hia 
dark  hair,  and,  eloped  in  each  other's  arms,  they  went  to  rest  in  tlie 
gorgeous  tent. 

And  now  all  was  hushed  and  silent  in  the  ship,  and  only  the 
steeraman  remained  upon  the  deck  ;  and  the  little  mermaiden  refuted 
I  her  white  arms  upon  the  vecsel's  side,  and  looked  towards  the  east ; 
*  she  was  watching  fur  the  6rst  ray  of  the  sun»  at  sight  of  which  she 
was  to  perish.  Presently  her  sisters  rose  out  of  the  sea  :  they  were 
deadly  pait%  and  the  long  hair  which  used  to  float  upon  their  shoulders 
had  been  cut  off". 

We  gave  it  to  the  old  witch,"  said  they,  "  that  she  might  help  thee» 
j  and  that  thou  perish  not  ihu  night.     She  gave  us  this  knife  ;  see  how 
laharp  it  is  f    Haste,  take  it,  and  before  the  sun  rises,  plunge  it  into  the 
1  prince's  heart,  and  let  his  warm  blood  run  upon  thy  feet,  and  they  will 
become  a  fish*8  tail,  and  thou  wilt  be  once  more  a  mermaid,  and 
lt%'e  full    three   hundred   years,  until  thou   melt    into  sea- foam. 
feste  now,  for  ere  the  sun   ri!»e  he  or  thou  must  die.     Our  grand- 
mother grieves   for  thee  so  sorely  that  her  grey  hairs  have  fallen  oflf 
with  sorrow,  like  ours  under  the  shears  of  the  old  witch.     Haste,  kill 
Uie  prince  and  return  to  us.     See  yonder  red  cloud  in  the  heavt-nji 
TOL.  xtx,  m  8 
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shows  tliQt  llie  Run  h  close  at  liand  ;  a  few  mi^IuU^s  more  and  tlioii  art 
lost/'  Willi  tliesie  words  they  sighed  heavily,  and  disappeared  bLdow 
the  wav^ea. 

The  little  mermaid  drew  a»ide  the  purple  hanginj;8  of  the  tent,  aad 
beheld  ihe  prince  sleeping  on  the  bopom  of  bis  heautiful  bride;  and  she 
heiit  over  theni*  a»id  kissed  his  broad  forehead,  imd  looked  agntn  to- 
wards the  east  where  the  dawn  grew  brighter  every  instant.  Then 
the  prince's  Hpa  moved  in  hh  sleep,  and  he  spoke  the  name  of  his 
bride, — sihe  only  was  in  his  thoughts, — und  in  frantic  despair  the  mer- 
maid raised  the  knife.  But  in  a  moment  she  Hung  it  far  from  her  inta 
the  sea  ;  and  where  it  fell  Hames  ro^e  from  the  waves,  and  the  water 
Deemed  stained  with  blood.  And  the  mermaid  once  more  fixed  her 
dying  eyes  on  him  whom  she  loved  better  than  her  own  rouI,  9»d 
plunged  into  the  waves  where  ber  sweet  body  quickly  melted  away 
into  foam. 

And  now  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  its  rayt  fell  so  worm  and 
bright  upon  the  waves,  that  the  mermaid  scarce  felt  the  pains  of  death. 
She  saw  the  red  sun  and  the  white  sails  of  the  ship,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  clouds,  and,  floating  in  the  air  above  her,  thousands  of  lovely 
transparent  creatures,  whose  heavenly  voices  could  not  lie  heard  any 
more  than  their  airy  shapes  can  he  seen  by  men.  They  hud  no  ivings, 
but  floated  along,  ligliter  than  the  air  which  bore  thetu.  And  the  mer* 
maid  now  saw  that  her  body  had  become  like  theirs,  and  that  she  was 
rising  out  of  the  foam  into  the  air. 

*•  Whither  do  ye  bear  me?*'  said  she,  and  her  voice  sounded  like 
heavenly  music. 

'*  To  the  daughters  of  the  air ;  "  was  the  answer,  "  you  mermsidens 
have  no  immortal  soult  save  when  you  gain  the  love  of  a  son  of  earth ; 
your  eternal  life  depends  upon  the  will  of  others : — neither  hare  the 
daughters  of  the  air  an  immortal  soul,  but  we  may  win  one  for  our- 
selves by  good  deeds.  We  lly  to  hot  countries  where  the  i^ultry  air 
brings  pestilence  to  man,  and  we  fan  him  with  cool  breezes.  We  scat- 
ter  the  fragrance  nf  flowers,  which  brings  health  und  delight.  And 
thus,  when  we  have  done  all  the  good  in  our  power  during  three  hun- 
dred years,  we  gain  an  undying  soul,  und  share  the  salvation  of  man. 
And  thou,  poor  mermuiden,  hast  done  more  than  we,  thou  hast  loved 
and  autfered,  and  therefore  thou  art  raised  into  the  world  of  ulry 
spirits,  wliere,  in  three  hundred  years,  thou  may  est  win  an  undjrinf 
soul  for  thyself." 

And  the  mermuiden  stretched  her  transparent  arms  towards  hcoveff* 
and  for  the  first  time,  she  wept. 

On  board  the  ship,  noise  and  rejoicing  were  now  heard  once  mcrf.' 
the  mermaid  saw  how  the  prince  and  his  lovely  bride  were  seeking  (0 
her,  and  they  looked  sadly  into  the  sea,  as  though  they  knew  that  ilM 
must  have  plunged  into  it«  And  she  kissed  the  bridegrootn'ii  to- 
head  unperceived,  gazed  once  more  fondly  upon  him,  and  followed  ti* 
daughters  of  the  air  as  they  rose  on  high  saying, 

*'  After  three  hundred  years  we  shall  thus  enter  inia  the  kingdoaJ 
heaven.'' 
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THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  PIER-GLASS. 

s  polished  philosophy  of  the  small-sword  made  me  smile,  from  its 
fttron^  assimilation  to  that  of  many  mortul  hlades  ;  at  its  conclusion 3  I 
listened  aaxiou^ly  for  some  one  to  break  the  silence.  I  was  not  long 
kept  in  snspensei  for  a  low  nnd  silvery  voice  illed  the  chamber,  I 
could  not  di!>cover,  mi  first,  from  what  object  it  proceeded,  until  the  feir 
opening  words  l>etokened  the  pier  ^lass  to  be  the  speaker, 

"  My  memoirs  may  not  prove  uninteresting/'  said  the  glass,  "for  no- 
thing has  passed  by  me  during  my  existence,  without  hai'ing  been  com- 
Ppelled  to  pay  me  a  tribute^  by  giving  nie  the  advantage  of  its  reflection> 
and  leaving,  as  it  were,  its  every  action  to  be  registered  faithfully  on  my 
tablets.  1  have,  in  fact,  been  the  repository  of  the  most  delicate  se- 
crets. Young  coquets  have  consulted  me  upon  the  arrangement  of  a 
love-lock,  when  apparently  only  listening  to  the  sighing  of  a  love-sick 
awain.  Pttjf^e  beauties  have  trusted  me  with  the  secret  of  the  rouge- 
box,  fdlie  ringlets,  and  paddings.  Old  beaux  have  made  me  solely 
priry  to  the  nice  arrangement  of  an  artificial  tooth,  and  the  artful  de- 
lusion of  a  killing  false  whisker.  But  oh  !  the  greatest  delight  of  my 
existence  has  been,  the  sweet,  killing,  coquetting  looks,  that  have  been 
practised  before  me,  to  be  afterwards  levelled  upon  some  half  caught 
swain.     I   bore  it  as  well  as  I  could  !    It  was  cruel !   but  I  had  my  re- 

Ivenge,  by  knowing  that  what  I  had  taught,  worked  successfully  against 
the  peace  of  my  rival.  I  felt  mynelf  smile,  when  I  thought  tlmt  1  had 
been  the  first  to  receive  the  impress  of  her  beautiful  form. 
My  birth  was,  I  believe,  Venetian,  but  I  remember  nothing  distinctly 
until  I  found  myself  ]jlaced  in  my  present  situation  with  my  fitat  masster, 
a  dashing  cavalier  ;  the  gilding  of  my  beautiful  frame  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  outvie  me  by  its  bri]h*ancy,  but  though  maguiticent  in  itself,  it  had 
not  my  innate  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  tltittered  every  one  who  ap- 
proached me,  and  I  therefore  got  countenanced  by  all  the  vain,  who,  I 
assure  you,  form  a  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Of  the  good  itid  days  then  I  will  speak,  when  my  aforesaid  master's 

Proof-tree  wa«  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  the  right  royal  fires  of  hospi- 
tality, where  the  wanderer  had  his  warm  nook,  and  his  share  from  the 
reeking  spit;  and  the  servants,  from  the  grey-haired  old  man  to  the 
pert  hawking-hoy,  looked  upon  service  as  an  inheritance;  and  truly  it 
was  Ro>  for  the  old  servant's  child,  was  as  certain  of  being  servant  to 
the  young  heir,  as  the  young  heir  of  inheriting  the  plentiful  estate  of 
his  fiither.  The  first  thing  I  reHected  on,  worth  notice,  was  tlie  bold, 
manly,  open  countenance  of  my  young  master.     He  stood  before  me 

I  and  looked  himself  full  in  the  face  ;  his  heart  beamed  in  his  fine  hazel 
eyes  ;  be  smoothed  with  youthful  pride  tlie  soft  downy  moustache  which 
liardly  covered  his  lip,  and  gract^fully  arranged  the  deep  crimson  feather 
of  his  hat,  which  was  placed  with  a  jaunty  air  over  the  most  luxuriant 
auburn  curls;  he  might  have  been  twenty  or  less,  1  do  not  exactly 
know,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  htm.  Soon  came  peeping  over 
his  shoulder  a  most  lovely  face :  it  was  the  perfection  of  feminine 
beauty  ;  she  was  a  mere  girl,  whose  light  hair  dowiug  in  beautiful  con- 
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fusion  over  lier  ivory  furebead  and  neck,  was  more  charming,  from 
being  careless  and  iinVtutlied,  lier  deep  blue  eyes  were  swimttiiiig  with 
jovousness;  as  site  placed  her  face  beside  his,  and  eitclaimed, 

"  Faith,  gofjd  cousin,  have  I  caught  ymi,  Narcissus-like,  courtinjE 
your  own  shadow,  aud  throwing  away  your  killiug  looks  upoo  that  cold 
glass,  when  so  many  eyea  are  weeping  to  look  upon  you  ;  come,  knight 
<)f  the  mirror,  I  and  my  nyiTiphs  await  you  in  the  park,  so  follow  me, 
I  summon  you  by  a  most  potent  speJl,^your  own  vanity/' 

She  bounded  thr«jugb  the  door  into  the  park,  followed  hy  my  youth- 
ful master,  threatening  k'lssea  of  revenge,  I  envied  the  rascal,  and. re- 
gretted that  I  c<juld  not  bold  for  ever  two  such  bright  visions,  H*rdly 
had  they  gone,  when  the  tall  figure  of  a  cavalier  darkened  niy  surface; 
as  he  wa^  following  stealthily  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two  cout^iusi,  hi» 
own  unexpected  reflection  startled  him,  lie  turned  suddenly  towards  me. 
His  face  was  magniticent^  his  moustache  like  the  raven's  wing,  but  his 
eyes  were  grey,  and  shifted  with  an  unea-Ky  moti(»n*  As  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  arrange  his  sword  knot,  he  seemed  fearful  of  even 
looking  himself  in  the  face,  he  passed  from  before  me  and  left  me  ta 
my  own  relleclioiis.  I  felt  relieved  ;  he  was  my  master's  boon  compa" 
nion  ;  he  could  change  his  hues  like  the  snake,  chaunt  his  merry  can- 
zonettes,  sing  a  war  Hong  with  enthuikia«itlc  ardour,  or  a  love  $ong  with 
all  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  a  lover,  without  possessing  either. 

In  the  evening,  my  whole  surface  was  filled  with  the  reflection  af 
wine,  blushing  fruit,  and  rich  viands.     IVly  master  and  his  friend  were 
playfully  pitching  dice  upon  a  large  silver  salver.  They  seemed  airelesi 
of  the  ]>lay,  again  and  again  they  threw,  and  my  young  master's  ringing 
laugh  proclaimed  hin  success,  which  \va&  borne  with  equal  good  humour 
by  his  joviiil  antagonist ;  but  soon  the  wine  joined  in  the  game,  and 
the  tlirowH  became  desperate ;  the  friend's  hand  glided  behind  hiflif 
and  he  took  muM  dexterously  same  dice,  that  had  luin  unperceived  by 
me,  from  a  small  table  at  my  foot*     Fortune  declared  against  my  mas- 
ter; 1  watched  witli  intense   interest  as  the  friend  alternately  placed 
the   false  and  fair  dice  behind  him,  what   would  I  have  given  for  a 
tongtie,  but  a  slight  form  grew  upon  me,  and  I  beheld  the  beautiful 
cousin  noiselessly  gazing  upon   the   pair;  the  friend's  back   being  tif 
wards  her,  he  whb  unconscious  of  the  addition  to  the  coropanj  ;   ber 
quick  eye  soon   dit»covered  his  manceuvre,  and  upon  his  placioK  his 
false  dice  behind  iiini  after  hh  own  thrciw,  she  seized  them,  and  pa«cd 
through  the  glas-s  door  of  the  room  ;  the  treacherous  hand  felt  in  vaia 
for  tlte  false  dice ;  a  sudden  sickness  came  over  him,  he  would  play  M 
more;  my  master  pres&ed  him  to  try  the  air.    No  1  the  traitor  daitd 
not  leave  the  room  ;  a  ghtss  of  water  he  thought  would  recover  hi«; 
my  master  would  fetch  it  with  his  own  hand,  which  was  what  the  adept 
wished*     The  moment  that  he  had  left,  the  hurried  search  amused  mc; 
terror-stricken  at  finding  no  trace  of  the  dice,  he  stood  confounded. 

My  master  returned,  but  the  pure  water  did  not  recover  him ;  li#f 
retired,  and  the  lights  were  extinguished;  deep  in  the  ni^ht  i 
light  faintly  illumined  me,  and  I  beheld  a  figure  crawling  withani^iflBi 
scrutiny  all  around  upon  the  rich  carpet,  but  with  no  succeas,  which  »^ 
course  I  knew  to  be  impossible.  I  saw  his  disturbed  countenance  by 
the  light  of  the  small  taper  placed  upon  the  floor,  which  threw  a  gi|nM«* 
tic  dark  shadow  at  lii^i  back,  as  if  the  fiend  who  ruled  hia  black  ii»rt 
was  emboiiied  and  hovering  over  him.  A  deep  oath  burst  (mm  ha 
lips  as  he  quitted  the  chamber  with  a  full  feeling  of  his  insiHruritjr* 
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Days-ptsfted  ere  I  again  Wheld  one  of  the,  tome,  interesting  two  ;  it 
was  bright  early  momin^r,  the  sweet  breeze  fltmted  in  through  the  open 
doon  and  windows,  the  birds  filled  the  air  with  gushing  melodj,  and 
the  stin  shone  coqiietltshty  through  the  stained  ^las^  a^iif  f>leased  with 
its  borrowed  dyes;  it  was  such  a  morning  as  w*ould  make  the  bad  man 
sigh,  and  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  of  his  innocence,  when  be 
could  fearlessly  open  his  whole  bowm  to  receive  its  purity. 

But  more  beautiful  than  all,  was  the  bright  vision  that  fell  upon  me; 
the  fair  cousin  stood  before  me*  wild  flowers  were  twined  in  her  long 
hair,  beneath  her  hat,  and  her  young  pliant  form  was  shown  to  advan- 
tage by  her  elegant  riding  costume  i  she  looked  around  as  if  disap^Kjint- 
ed  at  seeing  the  chamber  unoccupied,  for  she  had  evidently  intended 
to  surprise  her  cousin  with  an  early  visits  but  the  blush  soon  revelled 
in  her  cheek  as  he  entered,  and  seized  the  morning  kiss.  She  presented 
him  with  a  bouquet  of  spring  flowers  ;  delightful  was  it  to  l>ehold  those 
two  young  and  pure  beings  stand  irresolute  l)efore  each  other^  whilst 
the  mantling  colour  of  their  cheeks  told  each  other  the  secret  of  their 
heiutS:,  that  morning  I  heard  the  first  avowal  of  love,  the  blush  of  in- 
nocence was  reflected  in  me*  Ah  !  how  seldom  has  it  been  repeated  ; 
I  rejoiced  in  their  rejoicing,  and  I  became  dull  as  they  departed  from 
my  surface. 


Wedding  lights  were  multiplied  by  nie,  I  almost  reeled  by  tlie  con- 
Unued  sueces&ion  of  beauties  as  they  whirled  past,  to  be  mine  only  for 
a  moment ;  the  strains  of  joyous  music  vibrated  through  my  frame,  and 
I  felt  supremely  happy,  fur  my  two  favourites  were  one  ;  but  I  trem* 
bled  as  I  beheld  the  dark  form  of  my  moster's  friend,  gliding,  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay,  amidst  the  merry  throng,  he  looked  to  me  like  a  storm- 
cloud,  ready  to  burst  with  mischief  on  those  around  him  ;  the  lights 
fiuled,  and  the  fairy  feet  at  last  grew  tired,  and  I  was  alone. 

Bfonthn  flew  by,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  young  face  of  my  mas- 
ter, for  his  evil  genius  still  hovered  about  him,  but  ciirefully  shunned 
the  house,  where  the  purity  of  its  young  mistress  made  a  coward  of 
him,  and  he  sought  other  plac^  to  carry  on  his  nefarious  schemes.  One 
night  my  master  was  brought  to  the  manor-hou^e  apparently  intoxi- 
cated, a  thing  which  in  those  wassailing  days,  he  had  always  avoided ; 
the  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  wife,  as  she  beheld  him  she 
Icnred  unconscious  of  her  attentions,  and  her  grief.  His  wine  had  been 
dragged. 

The  next  morning  the  friend  came  with  a  bold  front*  and  claimed 
large  wims  from  my  astonished  master,  which  he  liad  hist  to  him  the 
previous  evening;  a  warm  altercation  ensued,  upon  his  producing  bonds 
with  the  tremulous  signature  of  my  master  athxed  to  them  ;  the  claim 
appeared  like  a  hideous  dream  to  him,  for  as  yet  he  had  mat  perfectly 
recovered  the  effects  of  the  overpowering  drugs  he  had  taken  in  the 
wine^  The  amount  of  the  debt  of  honour  was  terrible  to  lo«ik  upon,  nnd 
in  incontrovertible  black  and  white  showed  the  madness  of  tlie  preced- 
ing evening.  Kuin  appeared  inevitiible  ;  the  tliought  of  his  young  con- 
fiding wift;  was  maddening,  but  how  to  avoid  the  blow  f  the  man  who 
demaJided  on  the  part  of  himself  and  associates  so  ruinous  a  sum,  was 
of  unblemished  fame,  and  of  honourable  though  impoverished  family ; 
yet  why  did  he  tamely  stand  by,  and  l>ehold  the  friend  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  affection,  ruin  himself  while  in  a  slate  that  made 
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him  unconscious  of  his  acts.  Bitter  and  indignant  were  tlie  words  tliat 
flowed  from  my  master*s  trembling  lipsj  the  villtiin  dared  not  raise  hts 
eyes,  for  liis  coward  soul  slirunk  within  liim,  until  stung  by  tbe  well- 
deserved  reproaclies  iind  taunts  of  his  injured  friend,  his  rage  became 
unbounded,  and  in  the  un^^uarded  moment  of  pas5iion»  he  laid  hia  black 
heart  hare  before  my  mistakeii  and  astounded  master;  too  sure  did 
he  see  the  precipice  at  his  feet,  the  ruin  of  himseJf,  and  of  one  be 
held  dearer  than  himself,  and  his  utter  poW'erlessness  to  prove  the  bare- 
ness of  his  destroyer,  who  smiled  with  a  hitter  scornful  sneer,  as  he  felt 
his  own  securitVj  and  the  despair  of  his  victim. 

As  they  stood  with  Bashing  eyes,  and  the  dark  blood  of  passion  at«ta<^ 
ing  their  foreheads,  my  young  mistress,  calm,  and  a«  beautiful  as  an 
angel  of  mercy,  stood  suddenly  between  them.  She  waved  tbein  apart, 
they  retreated   and  stood  abashed  before  her, 

**  Husband,"  said  she,  turning  affectionately  to  my  master,  and  pla- 
cinj»  her  8mall  hand  within  his  trembling  one,  "I  know  all.  For  you, 
sir,"  continued  she,  approaching  »o  as  to  confront  her  husband's  traitor* 
friend,  **  I  knuw  yon.  You  are  a  viHain,  and  a  foul  stain  upon  the  ca- 
ctitcheon  of  an  honourable  family  ;  for  their  sakes  I  will  not  blaat  rmt 
with  the  world,  but  dare  to  enforce  one  of  those  bonds  yon  now  hold 
in  your  hand,  or  take  them  from  this  room,  and  I  will  expose  you  to  the 
infamy  yon  dt-serve. 

The  villain  glared  upon  her  like  a  tiger  preparing  to  leap;  the  in- 
dignity was  so  startling  and  sudden^  that  it  almost  paralvsed  him  ;  »t 
last  by  a  violent  etfort  he  recovered  his  self-posse^ision,  and  bowing  with 
mock  respect^  he  replied, 

**  Madam,  1  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  feel  very  poignantly  the 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  situation  in  which  your  Lustband's  weak- 
ness luis  placfd  you ;  but  the  character  which  you  have  bt^n  pleased 
to  fix  upon  me  remains  to  be  proved.  The  grumbling  of  losers  will  n<it 
find  much  faith  in  the  world.  Had  your  sex  been  difL-rent,  I  woold 
have  answered  the  foul  calunmy  with  my  sword  ;  but,  a»  you  are  a 
man,  I  will  answer  you  with  these  parchment  weapons  in  my  ' 
and  throw  back  upon  you  the  ob]o<^uy  with  which  you  have  dai 
load  my  untarnished  name*  This  house  is  mine,  as  f;ist  as  the  kw| 
bind  it.  Expect  no  mercy.  My  revenge  shall  be  justice  to  m; 
Unmoved  was  that  beaiitiful  face,  except  by  a  slight  curl  oi 
that  flitted  over  her  proud  lip. 

"  Boaster  I  "  replied  she,  **  one  breath  of  mine  would  drive  yon  ki 
ever  from  the  world  you  love  so  much,  and  make  you  an  outcaitffOO 
the  society  that  is  y(»UT  very  life.  Fool  I  look  i  and  let  your  own  ej* 
read  your  condemnation/'  As  she  spoke  she  unclosed  her  fair  xrliilt 
liaiid,  and  discovered  to  the  trembling  villain  (wo  loaded  dice  brokeei' 
her  palm.  *'  An  old  and  faithful  serviint  saw  your  manceuvre  refl«cl«^ 
in  that  glass,"  continued  she,  and  piunled  towards  me,  *'  he  liwtdJW 
to  inform  me,  and  I  secured  these  little  dumb  witneases.  Now,  »i^« 
decide  your  own  fate." 

His  eyes  glared  for  a  moment,  and  bis  ashy  face  trembled  <wrf»l* 
sively,  when,  dashing  the  parchments  on  the  floor,  he  rushed  r 
chamber,  and  my  bewildered  master  was  folded  in  the  arms  oi 
server. 

Some  long  time  elapsed  after  tliis  stirring  scene  before  I  iiC«i*J^ 
held  the  fair  and  loved  Airm  of  my  mistress;  when  one  mod 
apfiroaehed  me,  leaning  feebly  on  the  arm  of  her  husband.     1  • 
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had  6ed  from  her  cheek;  but  a  sweet  sinile  played  upon  her  lip,  in  an- 
swer to  liis  happy  look.  He  placed  her  tenderly  m  the  chair  to  inhale 
the  sweet  morning  air,  that  breathed  lightly  through  the  window,  full 
of  odour  from  the  surrounding  je&saniine  and  honeytiuckles.  He  left 
her  for  a  moment.  I  was  quite  occupied  by  the  delight  of  again  be- 
holding her  loved  figure,  when  he  returned,  be  u  ring  some  tiling  in  bis 
arms.  Guess  my  delight  when  he  turned  hack  the  rich  lace  coverings, 
and  discovered  a  sleeping  in^nt,  so  pure,  so  blooming,  that  earth  seem* 
ed  to  have  no  claim  in  it.  He  held  it  playfully  towards  me,  when  tw© 
brigbt  azure  eyes  turned  upon  me.     I  beheld  their  firstborn  ! 


If  I  were  to  attempt  to  relate  too  circumstantially  the  whole  of  the 
lives  of  any  that  have  passed  liefore  me,  I  should  lake  the  place  of  more 
Hxiflhy  narrators.  I  shall  therefore  ntate  only  epochs  therein  that 
HWiy  be  interesting  and  most  worthy  of  your  attention.  Sufice  it  to 
aaiy,  that  in  course  of  time  many  bold  boys  and  bright-haired  girls  earn* 
btilled  before  me,  and  filled  the  measure  of  my  happiness.  The  light- 
ness left  the  foot  of  the  fair  motlier,  and  the  father  grew  more  staid  in 
his  gait ;  but  still  with  the  same  fond  hearts  and  cheerfol  smiles  did 
they  minister  to  the  happiness  of  each  other. 

About  the  time  I  cnnimence  my  next  epoch  rebellion  stalked  over 
tbe  land,  and  dark  hypocrites  slew  their  brothers  with  holy  prayers 
upon  their  lips ;  and  sought  amiilst  the  words  of  mercy  for  the  com- 
mands to  shed  blood.  My  master  girded  on  his  sword,  and  flew  to  the 
field  of  honour,  leaving  his  weeping  wife  surrounded  by  her  wailing 
family,  and  a  few  serving-men  to  protect  them,  in  case  of  need*  The 
bouie  soon  became  dark  and  desolate,  as  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows,  an3  bringing  in  provision, 
that  they  might  not  lack  food  should  they  be  besieged.  Watch  and 
ward  were  duly  kept  by  the  anxious  mother;  who  wandered  thn»ugh 
the  chambers>  with  a  pale  and  anxious  face,  to  see  that  all  was  ordered 
as  it  should  be*  By  her  side  always  hovered  her  eldest  l^y, — a  noble- 
Icxtking  child  of  fourteen ;  who,  with  his  arm  fondly  around  his  loved 
mother,  i*eemed  to  claim  to  protect  and  cherish  one  so  dear  to  all.  The 
grey-haired  steward  tottered  after  them,  as  if  he  alone  were  answerable 
to  the  master  for  the  well-being  and  safely  of  his  dear  mistress  and 
•fiimily.  He  seemed  to  have  banished  sleep  from  his  old  eyes;  for,  with 
the  feverish  anxiety  of  age,  he  would  wander  ub4iut  in  the  dark  hours,  to 
•ee  to  the  defences,  and  that  no  une  slept  upon  his  post ;  for  every  hour 
brooght  some  calamitous  news  of  the  King's  losses,  and  the  bloody  suc- 
osses  of  the  rebel  soldiers.  The  kine  were  driven  from  iheir  pastures 
to  victual  the  house ;  the  shepherd  threw  by  his  cro«*k,  and  grasped 
the  sword,  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  brother.  The  farmer 
sowed  not  his  fields  ;  for,  who  could  say  who  should  reap  them  f  The 
bell  of  prayer  no  longer  sounded  from  the  old  ivied  steeple  of  the  village 
church  ;  for  the  truant  dock  dared  not  seek  their  pastor,  A  breathless 
puse  of  terror  fell  upon  all,  as  they  expected  every  hour  to  see  the 
uloodseeker's  foot  defile  their  peaceful  thresholds.  Day  after  day  did 
^  the  devouring  tide  roll  on  from  its  dark  source,  and  swallow  up  some 

ive  and  devoted  family.  Hope  at  last  forsook  those  who  hitherto 
thought  that  their  quiet  and  retired  spots  amidst  the  hilJs  would 
escHpe  the  general  bloodshed.  Dut,  no;  every  brave  man's  name,  whi» 
had  stood  forward  tc»  protect  bis  sovereign,  was  registered  for  bloody 
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and  his  peaceful  home  and  family  destroyed^  as  the  tore  mems  i 

terrin^  others  from  following  bis  bold  example. 

A  duuble  anxiety  was  working  at  the  heart  of  my  mistress^  —  the 
fear  for  the  safety  of  her  brave  absent  husband,  and  the  security  of  the 
dear  cherubs  who  clustered  around  her  knees.  Yet  her  courage  re- 
vived as  she  looked  upon  the  handful  of  brave  men  who  ahe  knew  held 
her  family's  honour  and  welfare  as  their  ow*d,  and  whose  couinge  was 
that  of  the  love  that  has  no  self;  und  unalloyed  by  the  base  feeling  of 
the  hireling  swordsman.  Her  home  was  theirs;  and  her  Ufe>and  Uiat 
of  her  family,  were  to  them  more  than  theirs. 

The  soft  twittering  of  the  birds  announced  the  coming  dawn,  and  a 
roseate  tint  fell  faintly  on  the  edges  of  the  coldj  grey  night  clouds,  as 
the  tired  sentinel  started  from  his  half-dreamy  statej  and  partly  on- 
closed  the  ponderous  shutter  of  the  deeply  embayed  window,  and  peep- 
ed cautiously  out*  A  slight  rushing  sound  struck  upon  the  ear.  He 
gazed ;  and  beheld  a  body  of  horse  approaching  through  the  avenue,  in 
the  almost  phantom -like  light  of  the  early  morning.  He  closed  the 
shutter;  but,  before  lie  could  summon  the  household  a  trumpet  sent 
forth  a  shrill  sound,  which  rang  and  echoed  through  the  deep  woods, 
until  its  faint  wails  died  away  iu  the  distant  hills,  as  though  the  peace- 
ful sylvan  deities  wailed  in  aespair  at  the  arrival  of  the  despoilers. 

The  dreaded  moment  had  coiive ;  but  no  heart  quailed.  Brown 
hands  clutched  each  other,  with  a  brotherly  promise  in  the  palm,  as 
the  pale  lady  and  her  children  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  few  bold 
hearts  who  to  protect  them  had  registered  their  promises  in  heaven,  to 
he  redeemed  only  with  their  lives*  She  bade  them  unclose  the  window 
wide,  that  she  might  see  and  be  seen  by  the  sum m oner*  Upon  ber 
appearance  he  approached  beneath  the  windows,  and  in  a  loud  toDe  de* 
manded  the  surrender  of  the  house  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  with  free  egress  and  immunity  to  all  within  the  bouse  that  41^ 
not  resist,  excepting  only  herself  and  children,  who  were  to  be  escaff^^| 
under  a  guurd  to  the  quarters  of  the  Lieutenant- General,  for  him  tt 
bestow  them  as  he  should  think  best  lit  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
A  grim  smile  passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  servantk  as  they 
heard  this,  at  the  same  time  looking  quietly  to  the  fit  atate  of  their 
arms,  in  a  manner  which  boded  no  easy  conquest  to  tlie  summoners- 

She  looked  for  a  moment  upon  the  soldier  ere  she  answered,  then, 
casting  aside  the  woman  that  fluttered  at  heart,  boldly  replied, — *'  G« 
back/'  said  she,  *^  to  the  bold  man  who  disposes  of  our  lives  before  ht 
has  them  in  his  power ;  I  cannot  answer  him  as  I  would  a  brave  lol' 
dietp  hut  as  a  renegade  and  a  thief*  who,  like  other  scum,  has  befJi 
thrown  up  in  these  troublous  times,  to  vex  the  land,  and  disgrace  tU 
name  of  Englishmen.     Why  not  send  his  name,  if  it  be  an  hoaourabJe 
one,  which  heaven  forbid  ;  but  it  is  only  men  who  are  unknown  intbf 
times  of  honour  or  virtue,   that  in  the  times  of  anarchy  or  hloodblkKl 
become  famous  for  their  infamy.     Tell  the  recreant  that  words  will 
not  add  to  his  conquests  or  his  fame  ;  bold  hearts  wait  around  me,  wb 
will  tench  him  the  value  of  the  double- proof  armour  of  a  rightful  nauif 
and  a  clear  conscience ;  tell  him  it  is  a  woman  defends  her  children  »i»^ 
her  husband's  rights,  that  he  may  know  the  great  honour  that  will  si* 
tach  to  his  success/'     As  she  concluded,  she  closed  the  windoVt  w^ 
the  sf4dier  rode  back  to  his  troop. 

A  volley  soon  shattered  the  casements ;  the  mistress  clung  %o  hti 
boy  with  a  mojjientary  shriuking,  but  bade  the  women  bci'l-  i  plwP^ 
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safety  with  the  other  children,  which  order  the  terrified  maidens 
quickly  obeyed.  The  old  steward,  with  discretion,  arranged  hiii  force, 
that  cmmnenced  firing  from  the  windows  upon  the  asaaitanta,  who  kept 
up  a  continual  aa&ault  upon  every  exposed  point.  Hi»  young  master 
stood  by  his  side,  and  loaded  the  guns  as  quickly  as  they  were  dis- 
charged. The  assailants  were  rather  startled  at  their  warm  reception, 
and  sought  the  cover  of  the  wood,  for  they  only  expected  to  find  nn 
unprotected  manor-house,  ill  guarded  in  the  known  absence  of  the 
master,  instead  of  which^  a  well-directed  hre  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
taught  them  caution. 

A  shortjjause  gave  breathing  time  to  the  hesieged,  who  were  as  yet 
unhurt.  The  old  steward  crept  towards  the  shattered  casement  to 
ohaerve  the  motions  of  the  besiegers,  and  had  just  raised  his  white 
head  above  the  sill,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead.  lie 
started  to  his  feet,  but  no  word  escaped  his  lips.  He  extended  his 
hand  towards  his  mistress,  and  fell  a  corpse,  with  a  hxik  which  seemed 
to  say,  **  My  life  was  of  a  piece,  spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your 
feet/'  The  dark  blood  stained  his  silver  hair*  As  the  boy  raised  his 
head,  some  few  drops  fell  upon  the  child's  pure  white  hand  ;  he  did 
not  shudder,  but,  closing  the  old  man*s  eyes,  took  the  firelock  from  his 
grasp,  and  stood  at  I  tie  window  to  revenge  him*  The  mothers  trem* 
hling  hand  was  hastily  extended  to  drag  him  from  his  dangerous  post, 
but  she  instantly  drew  back,  as  she  saw  the  tire  flash  in  his  eye  with 
a  look  so  like  his  father ;  the  colour  mantled  in  her  clieeks^  and  the 
proud  feeling  at  his  courage  conquered  the  more  tender  one. 

The  rattle  of  the  musketry  became  loud  and  continuous,  and  told 
fatally  upon  the  occupants  of  the  manor-house,  until  only  one  man  was 
left  in  that  portion  occupied  by  the  mistress  and  her  son,  for  their 
small  number  hardly  showed  suHicient  force  over  the  great  extent  of 
the  building.  This  brave  fellow  was  wounded  more  than  once,  and  at 
last  he  sunk  upon  his  knees  from  exhaustion.  My  mistress  rushed 
to  him,  and  putting  some  wine  to  his  lips,  bound  the  most  serious 
of  his  wounds*  Although  unable  to  stand,  he  still  aided  his  young 
master,  by  loading  the  pieces  for  him,  and  directing  him  for  his 
safety. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  a  side  panne!  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
soldier  entered.  His  plume  and  sash  betokened  him  an  ofhcer  of  the 
rebel  force*  My  mistress  started  as  he  entered,  and  thrust  her  hoy 
beneath  the  cover  of  the  deep  velvet  hangings,  and  Imldly  confronted 
the  intruder.  He  tirst  looked  cautiously  round,  and  perceiving,  as  he 
thought,  no  one  living  but  herself,  approached  her  with  a  confident 
air.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  ;  his  hair  silvery  white,  as  was  hia 
deep  moustache ;  his  countenance,  bronzed  almost  to  blackness,  looked 
most  repnbiive  from  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  eyes.  He  gazed  for 
a  moment  on  the  lady  before  he  spoke* 

'*  Lady,"  said  he,  **  your  defence  is  unavailing.  I,  who  stand  be- 
fore you,  know  every  turn  and  entrance  of  the  building,  I  have  ven- 
tured my  life  to  save  you,  for  as  sure  as  the  defence  is  continued,  so 
will  the  fate  of  all  concerned  be  terrible,  and  no  power  will  save  the 
inmates  from  the  revengeful  brutalities  of  the  soldiery.  Yield,  there- 
fore, for  you  are  in  my  power,  for  by  the  same  entrance  can  1  admit 
my  whole  force*" 

My  mistress  looked  intently  upon  t!ie  speaker.  When  he  ceased, 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  hia  sleeve,  and  replied, — 
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"  Sir,  one  call  of  mine  would  bring  £l  dozen  brave  men  to  my  rescue, 
and  ere  you  had  gained  yonder  secret  door,  as  many  buHetit  would  be 
in  your  body*  and  if  it  contains  as  cowardly  and  baae  a  heart  as  it  nnce 
didj — for  1  cannot  be  misilaken  in  the  niaii  who  once  before,  as  the 
friend  of  tny  btisband,  bad  nearly  wrecked  the  peace  of  that  husband 
and  bis  family,^-fit  companion,  noble  siir,  are  you  for  the  hireling  cuns 
who  rush  with  fire  and  sword  to  exterminate  all  that  are  better  and 
greater  than  tliemselves,  can  you  suppose  I  have  any  fear  of  the  man 
who  attacks  women  and  cliildren,  and  dares  not  approach  until  the  al>- 
sence  of  one,  by  whose  honourable  sword  he  is  unworthy  to  fall,  givet 
him  comparative  Rafety.  You  are  in  my  power,'*  exclaimed  ihe,  as, 
suddenly  seijiin^;  him  by  the  sash,  she  attempted  to  drag  him  further 
from  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  He,  in  turn,  seized  her  by 
the  trembling  hands,  audt  ]dacing  his  convulsed  face  cloise  to  her's, 
whispered,  in  a  snake-like  hissing  noise — 

**  Foolish  woman,  to  load  with  contumely  a  man  whom  you  have  sd- 
ready  branded  beyond  bis  power  of  endurance.  For  rerenge  have  I 
taken  up  the  aword,  that  I  might  have  the  power  to  crush  thu«e  who 
have  so  long  held  me  under  their  feet,  and  to  blast  my  enemy  with  i 
fiery  wrong — ^your  dishonour  !  to  which  your  death,  and  that  of  all  your 
children,  would  be  preferable,  even  to  him  whose  existence  h  enwmpt 
in  yours.  I  have  sotight  and  watched,  and  1  have  succeeded.  Amidt4 
this  liorrid  din  your  cries  are  useless,  and  I  triumph." 

He  seized  her  round  her  slender  waist,  and  dragged  her  towards  the 
secret  door.  Her  screams  for  help  were  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the 
shouts  and  firing,  but  her  brave  boy  suddenly  sprung  from  umidj*t  the 
folds  of  the  curtain,  and  took  from  the  hands  of  tlie  dying  domesitic  i 
lo[*ded  piece,  and  approached  tlie  ravisher.  He  glared  for  a  mumejit 
with  aKtoniiihment  on  the  hold  boy  ;  tlien,  with  a  demoniac  ^mile, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  tired  ;  but,  being  encumbered  by 
the  almost  distracted  molJier,  missed  his  object;  but  ere  tlie  smoke  of 
the  first  pistol  had  risen  above  his  head,  au  answering  report  i 
through  the  chamber,  and  the  mother  slipped  from  his  cojivu1( 
arms.  For  a  moment  be  stood  erect,  with  bis  sinister  eyes^  fixed  uf 
the  pair,  his  bands  vainly  striving  to  reach  the  hilt  of  his  sword ; 
tall  form  bent,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  groan  of  despair.  Thf 
retributive  shot  liad  reached  his  heart, 

A  dead  silence  reigned  in  thechamher  as  those  two  trembling  beiogf 
gazed  upon  the  features  of  their  treacherous  enemy.     The  almost  totoJ 
silence  startled  my  mistress  from  her  trance-like  feeling.      Pre*ently  t 
shout  arose  upon  the  air.  and  a  few  dropping  shots  betokened  the  rr- 
treat  of  the  besiegers  ;  the  ring  of  many  hoofs  sounded  on  the  gmrd 
approach  ;  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety  elapsed,  when  bttrriffl 
feet  seemed  crowding  on  tlie  staircase  ;  the   door  flew  open,  and  Uti 
noble  form  of  my  master  ruMhed  into  the  room,   followed  by  a  hcwt  of 
brave   comrades;    his  fond   wife   was  encircled   in   bis    arms,  will*  • 
prtiyer  of  thanksgiving  for  her  imfety  ;  he  t!ien  turned  U*lm  buy,  wJjoW' 
fair  brow  was  blood-stained  ;   fearing  that  he  was  wounded,  he  ittrtwi 
with  alarm,  but  what  was  !iis  astonishment  as  the  motheT  pointeil  "rt' 
a  proud   smile,  at  the  hotly  of  the  villain  at  their  feet.     The  l»J     ■ 
story  was  soon  told,  and  the  young  hero  \vept  in  his  fatherV  QTm%J^^ 
even,   in  such  a  cause,  his   pure  and   innocent  spirit  ti  em  bled  si  ti"' 
sheddiug  of  blood. 
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Aft  AXECDOTAIi   MCOSHTST  OW   PLAT,  WmOtam  WT  Fl^r, 
ATTD   FI^T-JI 


Thk  fratids  practised  by  _ 
tod  bj  tbose  of  offidaU  in  coaftAraqr  «itk 
nIoyerSi  hare  been  of  tbe  iBOrt  cxten  ' 
The  cocked-hat  system  of  ftwmA  m  m 
CQgnoMcmti  of  the  tribe ;  sad  b  m  tcm 
b^n  broken  by  means  of  •«■ 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar 


early  period  of  gam ing-tpecBlaii— i,  asd  hmm  A#  i 
of  the  proprietors  of  a  baali  hmm^  ata 
during  the  earlj  part  of  tke  evcniB^  §m 
the  theatre^  leading  bia  fidmM  Arhaift,  and 
tend  the  ordinary  bosioett  tif  xhm  taUe^  aa 
of  the  bank,  until  he  ^ouJd  rctSfB.    Ob 
nation  of  his  theatrical  enteftaanment,  be  waa  ] 
pleaiiing  intelligence  that  tbe  bmk  bad  bi 

*'  Broken  !"  cried  the  atiwiiabfd  pattacr^^-"  vy  wij- 

*'Dan*t  know  the  geatkana;  acm  aavbaa  heSmw^  wm  ^^ wm- 
ply  ;  *'  but  he  waa  a  milJeatta  ia  eveatag  eaalsBi^  vilb  a  tmekti  AaCT 

It  nht^uld  be  stated  that  tbe  dmptam  hnu,  m  afoa-kat,  «ai  a  pmthm 
of  the  fu&bion  of  the  day  ;  btace^  prfbap^,  tiba  tcfai  ^m^adkmJ^  JCa 
further  description  of  the  baak-bnaker  caald  bt  ^itca.  Tk  mmmm 
hod  duubtle^  been  n-ell  arrasged.  Tbe  mtiBBKid  favtaer  mm  4ai 
the  cocked  hat  had  been  made  anccfMfally  avaflalfe  Av  a  paqnaa  w^itk 
its  inventor  had  never  cimtenifiktcd,  aaa  tbal  he  «aa  tfc?  vidaB*  Aa 
miy  be  concluded,  he  ever  after  abbamd  tbe  aifekt  «f  lie  €^mmm 
broM.  The  trick  gained  a^oriety  ;  aad  all  hacwf  jaaata  by  [ 
der  doubtful  circumstaDoea  were  ever  after  '        *  ' "  " 

influence  of  the  cocked-hal  auta. 

Within  a  very  few  yeara  paat  m  rtry  lidemttd  kidhridaal^  \ 

ed  by  the  appellation  of  "  Ankey  Psnkry  Tav«*  irm  ta  tba 
habit  of  entering  the  different  gamipg-baaaea  (by  tbe 
which  be  was  not  too  well  knowa)  m 
ftnise ;  aiid^  beiiig  a  keen  hand,  and  a  dc 
qi^ntly  take  away  the  greater  part  of  tbe  ea|Mtat  ^ 

The  othcials  of  the  table  have  alio  nrraiioiirilj 
concert  with  some  one  or  other  of  tbe  playciv  na 
menta  and  schemes  to  carry  off  the  bank'a  capttal. 
now  living  about  town^   and   in  opnlent  ctrenan 
aton  to  bis  father's  property^  who  waa  in  early  Wfm  a 
roQge-et-noir  table  kept  by   hia  father  ;   aad  wba  ftr 
WIS  banished  and  di&carded  by  bti  parent,  witb  a  very  triiia 
ance,  for  tbe  reaaon  that  he  had  enteied  tale  a  adbeate 
quenter  of  tbe  bouse  to  rob  his  father's  baak* 

Attempts  at  fraud  by   players  were  alaa  of  fre<}aciit 

One  very  ingenious  acbeme  waa  deviaed  by  an  tndividaaJ  ef  „ , 

reapectflble   familv  and   connexions.      Tbe   plan   was   this :— it   waa 
umual  to  !^upply  the  players  with  small  woadca  rakca*  Jbr  Ibe^  mt^ 
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I  venience  to  reach  their  money  mid  counters  from  a  distant  colonr  or 
departcrfent  of  the  table.  The  individual  alluded  to  had  a  rake  made 
I  to  pattern,  which  he  invariably  took  with  him  to  the  house  of  play, 
•concealed  between  his  waistcoat  and  shirt.  This  rake  contained  in  its 
[head  a  cavity  and  apring*  which  enabled  its  owner  safdy  to  dep<i«it 
within  the  said  cavity  a  sovereign,  and  by  the  touch  or  tap  of  the  rake 
on  the  spriijg  it  would  open,  and  let  fall  the  cash  so  deposited.  Hi4 
arrangement  was  to  play  two  or  three  sovereigns;  ftod,  if  the  event 
won,  to  touch  them  with  the  rake,  under  pretence  of  exhibiting  to  the 
man  at  the  table  how  many  there  were;  in  this  act  the  spring  was 
touched  by  the  particular  pressure,  and  an  additional  sovereign  was  by 
this  man<£uvre  invariably  added  to  the  winning  stock.  His  scheme, 
after  some  successful  practice,  was  at  length  discovered.  He  treated 
the  matter,  however,  witli  perfect  indifference ;  cooUj  observing  that 
the  bank  had  its  pull,  and  that  his  contrivance  was  a  mere  acbeme  to 
defeat  it.  A  pretty  candid  and  open  confessiouj  it  must  be  allowed, 
whatever  demerit  attached  to  it  in  principle. 

The  occasional  determined  and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  polioe  have, 
for  some  three  or  four  years  past,  excited  much  alarm  amongst  the  gam* 
ing-house  proprietors,  who  have  within  such  period  been  continaally  oo 
the  alert  to  gain  ewry  possible  iuformation  of  any  intended  crack* 
Many  of  them  have  ccmtrived,  by  a  liberal  bribe  in  some  quartet  or 
other,  to  obtain  such  information,  and  hove  avoided  the  conseqcenoeSf 
while  others  have  paid  ihe  penalty  of  the  offence  by  fine  or  imnnKoo- 
ment.  The  most  lamentable  result  of  these  attacks  by  the  police  oe- 
curred  in  tiie  in&tance  of  the  assault  on  the  house,  34,  St,  Jama's 
Street,  about  two  years  back  ;  when  a  young  man  got  up  from  his  bed 
in  the  alarm,  and,  helieving  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  made  his  wuj 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  fell  from  tlie  roof,  and  was  killed.  Indict- 
ments, too,  have  recently  sent  several  of  the  gaming-house  fraternity 
to  the  labour  of  a  few  months  at  the  treadmill, — a  puninhment  that  one 
might  nuturally  conclude  wuuld  detur  them  from  future  offence;  but 
»ome  of  tliese  worthies  are  of  most  incorrigible  compound,  as  may  be 
conceived  when  it  is  known  that  several  who  have  been  s  employed 
are  at  the  old  spf>rt  again* 

The  spring  of  last  year  gave,  as  was  thought,  the  antjp-de'grace,  at 
exterminating  blow,  to  the  trade.  Plans  had  long  been  concucting  by 
the  authorities  of  the  parish  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  ;  and,  all  the 
necessary  legal  forms  of  information  having  been  complied  with,  to  en- 
able the  commissioners  to  act,  a  grand  scheme  was  conceived  to  attack 
the  w^hole  colony  at  one  fell  swoop.  Accordingly,  about  half-^past  one 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  1^1  ay  last,  the  assault  was  made  by  about  it  re 
hundred  policemen  in  different  divisions,  under  tlie  chief  command  of 
Superintendent  Butler  and  Inspector  Beresford,  on  no  less  than  Jtereii- 
teen  different  houses.  Some  of  the  proprietors  had  evidently  got  scral 
that  there  w^as  to  be  a  crack  somewhere ;  but  none  knew  where.  An 
unusual  number  of  the  tribe  were  met  prowling  about  the  streetioa 
the  look-out;  but  there  was  no  indiuation  of  the  intentions  of  thepo* 
lice.  All  w^as  ordinarily  still ;  and  alarm  in  some  measure  subsided. 
The  more  cautious*  however,  of  the  tribe  closed  their  houses;  sod 
some  adopted  the  further  |Kjlicy  of  removing  all  the  implements  of  pby 
from  the  premises.  At  the  hour  named,  however,  the  grand  tttuck 
was  made;  crow-bars  went  to  work;  street-doors  were  wrenched  f 
their  hinges,  or  demolished  by  force ;  windows  were  smashed  la  i 
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the  post  six  flMOths,  aZ4 
enstenee,  npoa  the  ssbm 
Beresfiurd  sod  s  psrtj  of  hk  liree  leceigjr  * 
maker's  in  St.  Jsaaes's  Street,  sosjynrf  i£ 
house,  snd  took  theresat  sevenJ  ] 
not  s  tittle  of  eridcaee  or  proof  eoatjd  Ut 
used  to  snj  such  pui^— .  as  thst  of  i 
or  csrd  was  foond,  erea  to  give  sBTKise  of  is«  iK. 
fore  dismisoed,  snd  the  wUe  portr  ^mAaggsi :  j 
either  misted  with  iarpaaxtr,  or  tae  poaL.  if 

whose  hosineai,  if  not  as  a  BEIxard<i&Me  niker.  Vet 
Billiard-Cables,  waold  nccnBar^T  be  nimiyr  Wtte  i 

The  number  of  _ 
leren  or  ei^t ;  torn  or  irt  of  whicii  are  of  ife  ^ 
fiunous  chsractcr  dfi—iaiffd  dote 

effeetire  snd  erpeditioat  piaadcr,  br  i ^  .^  . 

ciple  of  honeitT  snd  fair  dealiag.  'fVe  oertsBz;^  «f  ] 
method  of  bonoem  at  sach  hoaaei  whca  fSatfimn 
proprieton  indifferent  to  its  freqscacr.  As  iaotaace  of  fMr  • 
persereranee,  and  soeccas,and  at  the  ssaae  tSKe  laap'j  wi|^  i 
of  their  plans,  may  not  be  aniatf  nating.  At  the  Dtaea 
ing  in  September  last,  there  was  obasritd  hr  oHme  of  t 
s  young  gentleman  heir  ta  a  krfe  pnpntr,  the  soa  of  a  ViAr^uUi 
sporting  character,  who  waihomarif  a  Tiedai  Ukjtlof«  of  14^,  Tim 
youth,  for  he  is  beliered  ta  he  naiHiiihly  oadtr  tft,  «a>  <iu»njbe  ^ 
be  s  prize  tiv  future,  for  snj  one  wiio  cwild  ineocKsd  i&  t^Aimf^  imm  m 
all  the  freshness  snd  TenkDCT  of  ycart,  aad  tkr  M^utgm  W  catuti  Md^ 
was  noted  as  betting,  snd  'vM^pm^  in  the  sasi^nwaU  iff  Wtn»<  at 
betting  rooms ;  money  sppesred  ■iiaaiiiBl  with  hoaiy  w^  jtmrt  was  « 
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certain  degree  of  g^entlemutily  and  llliefitl  lodiileraiGe  about  bini  whed 

pluyin^,  tbut  bespoke  no  itiieaKiness  under  luss,  and  itttrked  bim  out  as 

►  a  fit  object  for  plunder.     From  tbat  time  his  movements  were  wvlehad 

-  from  place  to  place  by  vigilant  agents  of  a  parly  in  town»  wbo  had  in- 

!  telligence  from  time  to  time,  of  bis  probable  arrival  in  London,  wbere 

I  all  was  in  preparation  to  receive  bim.     Six  weeks  pn^ed  in  anxious 

expectation  of  bis  tippearance,  (for  it  was  s^uspected  his  advent  would 

be  sudden)  and  in  nightly  rehearsal  of  the  game.     Three  or  four  faah- 

;  iouably  dreased  men,  whose 

"  Outward  show  was  least  thein»el?es  j" 

one  or  two  wearing  on  their  chins  the  '*  beards  of  Hercules  and  irown- 

ing  Mars/'  all  decked  with  profuse  specimens  of  jewellery,  freah  from 
the  economical  ormolu  mart  of  the  Lowther  Arcade,  where  sbirt  pins, 
of  attractive  appearance,  with  heads  as  big  as  pigeons'  eg^  may  be 
purchased  at  the  small  price  of  sixpence,  were  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  scene  of  businet>s*  Every  ring  or  knock  tliat  sounded  at  the 
door  mechanically  moved  these  gentlemen  to  a  certain  position  at  the 
tablej  to  wkich  they  had  been  as  regularly  trained  as  dogs  to  their 
kennel. 

At  length  the  victim  arrived  in  town,  and  by  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cessful effort  and  arrangement,  he  was  intniduced  to  the  long-exjjee- 
tant  party  by  a  gcntlemoTtf  as  if  per  accident,  who  had  become  ac- 
quiiinted  with  bim  at  Duncaster.  Play  commenced,  and  under  aus- 
pices not  very  favourable  to  a  successful  issue ;  a  Jamb  amongst  a  herd 
of  hungry  and  rapacious  wolves,  or  a  fly  in  the  filmy  and  poisonoa« 
web  of  the  spider,  would  have  bad  the  sume  chance  of  escape  with  life 
as  this  young  gentleman  had  of  winning,  or  keeping  bis  own.  The 
fash  ion  ably -at  tired  gentlemen  played  their  part»  to  the  life,  affecting 
all  the  consequence  which  they  considered  as  necessarily  apjjertaioingr^ 
to  gentility  ;  displayed  their  white  kids — damned  the  dice,  the  croo—  * 
piers,  and  their  ill  luck — called  for  champagne  and  soda,  axtd  for  freKW--: 
supplies  of  money  on  tlieir  cheques.  The  real  victim  was  in  the  mean- 
time losing  his  means  with  real  gentlemanly  temper  and  indifference — 
Six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  in  cash  had  already  disapjjeared.  Th^ 
dice  htid  not  been  at  all  successful  to  him  in  the  hands  of  tbe  gentle 
men-auxiliaries  of  the  establishment,  and  the  result  of  the  night  w 
that  he  lost,  in  addition  to  his  whole  stock  of  ready  money,  £1500 
credit,  for  which  he  gave  his  acceptances. 

The  business  being  achieved,  and  no  immediate  expectation  of  aa^^ 
further  benefit  appearing,  the  next  matter  for  consideration  was  iha.'^ 
of  remuneration  to  the  Bonnets  in  white  kids  and  velvet  waiatcoftt^ 
wdio  had  assiifited  in  the  work  of  plunder,  and  had  given  six  weektf ' 
constant  attendance  from  midnight  to  daybreak,  under  all   the  Mim* 
guine   hope  of  handsome  remuneration.     The  sum  realised  was  be- 
tween two  and   three  thousand  pounds,   and  out  of  this  Mim,  it  i* 
reported,  that  the  generosity  of  the  winner  rewarded  the  white  luiti 
and  velvets  with  three  potmds  each  for  their  active  and  meritoriou' 
exertions.      Outcries  and  threats  were  the  consequence,  but  wbtlber 
with  any  more  beneficial  result  to  the  Dunstables  and  Liegbomf  can* 
not  be  said* 

A  visitor  of  a  ver^  different  kind  paid  a  visit  to  the  isme  haam 
witldn  a  short  time  either  befttre  or  after  the  alwive  occurrence.  Tfci» 
WHS  a  young  nobleman,  in  appearance  as  youthful   as  the  geotlcniii 
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iitHive  spoken  of.     He  went  in,  aceonpttBiid  bj  m 

table  were  seated,  if  not  tbe  ideatical 

persons  of  the  same  cut  and  tkmmtti 

FEting.     The  nobletnaa  mad  hi*  fkiemd 

former  having  htked  at  Cbem^ 

three  mtttas  and  then  ^ledj  and 

hivtiig  throwrn  ont^  sent  the  hax  tmmd  tm  Ife  i 

whom  took  the  box  also  ta  turn,  and  appeand  I*  i 

young  noble  and  his  friend  to  a^lce  tlieir  wimer,  hag  a»  i 

Any  dtspoiiition  to  do  so  appearing^  tlicf  proctaJcd  to  tlici 

hands.     The  box  again  came  tmmd  t»  tW  fa^ag  kms  of  a 

he  now  more  carefullr  exaniiiad  tiie  djoe;,  tmnxm^  dmm  •««>  i 

spinning  them^  to  trj  their  tme  di&raeter.    He  IhcB  IflA  «p  tfe 

and  threw  in  four  or  fire  maim,  on  wkicii  lie  if  Jiawl  «  hmmdgmd  ar  i 

pounds.     Again  the  box  paaxd  {nm  htn  to  tW  t^mmfjLi  piaytrij  i 

waited^  with  their  former  poSUmea,  for  kin  Mm  m 

their  hd^nds,  but  he  hod  ao  indiiiatioB*     Tke  Wk  c 

time^  undj  after  his  usual  dew  namiHaliaB  ef  tW 

with  hia  game«  and  waa  agam  lewtieful  isi 

mains  ;  hh  friend  alao  threw  in  m  gaad  hand,  m 

won  considerably.     The  box  tlicn  leilt  its  nai 

pkyers^  the  young  noble  had  mom  fae&ee  Uni  a  4 

notes,  and  he  very  coolly  took  kis  kat  inm  kla  lien 

his  money,  then  threw  kimaeLf  keck  in  Ua  ocet  in  a 

and  commenced  a  coQTenatioiO  witk  kia  friend. 

surprise  were  interchanged  hj  tke  efciala  and  km    ^ 

did  not  eM^ape  the  Tigwioe  of  tke  f  ontUtd  tipng  ef  nehiHty ;  ke  «k- 
serired^  also,  that  a  degree  ef  inipntienee  wna  noer  nwnifcat  m  tke  pro- 
prietors that  the  box  akould  go  ^nicklf  nmd,  ae  aa  In  ^te  tke  only 
chance  afforded  by  hi4  own  j^JMf,  and  ^■ffrktn^  one  of  tkeat  impllaenft 
manifestations,  as  exhibited  by  tke  cranpler  lemaida  tke  Boaad  vfao 
was  then  throwing  the  dice,  ke  dekkcniely  and  ■nfraatifaTlyt  knl  po- 
litely, sugge&ted  to  him  mot  ta  kmrnf  ikt  gmUgmuuu  Two  of  tke  anzi^ 
liory  party »  on  this  hint,  tenninated  tkdruielcaa endeaToiira» aAdin^ 

at  the  tiame  time,  to  have  been  d bly  out  of  Indk^  a  good  tnu, 

doubtless,  if  taken  as  applicable  to  their  hopea  of  remnneration  on  tke 
evening's  result,  which  waa  a  loos  to  tke  bank  of  aboTe  £5O0l 

On  the  retirement  of  tke  oneeeKful  nobleman^  curses,  bock  lood  and 
deep*  were  freely  irented  on  kia  youth  and  experience ;  they  a  wore  ke 
was  the  oldest  ffoung  one  that  had  erer  been  known  in  l^ndon^  and  a 
resolution  was  curried,  nemine  conlradicenie,  that  '*  he  wa$  no  catch/* 
and  that  the  bank  should  not  be  again  opened  to  him ;  a  resolution 
which  was  strictly  adhered  to,  by  the  refusal  to  play  to  him  a  few 
nights  afterwards-     This  is  the  btest  intelligence  of  the  times. 

To  reUte  a  tiftieth  part  of  the  matter  of  anecdote  to  be  gleaned  from 
a  few  years  occasional  observance  of  the  pas&ions  and  practices  of  men 
under  the  excitement  of  play  at  the  public  gaming-tables,  would  till 
volumes*  What  has  been  selected  will  afford  both  lamentable  and 
ludicrous  example  of  its  effects,  and  answer  the  end  proposed  by  the 
relation,  which  is  to  deter  from  the  fatal  indulgence,  by  the  lamentable 
instances  of  ruin  recorded,  and  to  draw  attention  to  instances  of  mind 
debased,  character  destroyed,  and  honour  and  principle  made  subser- 
vient to  fraud,  araricej  and  dishonesty*  in  puri^uit  of  gain. 
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Na.  IL — An  Appbniiix  op  Gkntb. 
1.  Of  certain  GenU  in  Society. 

Once,  when,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  were  **  waitinjGf  for  the  train  at 
Coventry/*  we  saw  a  penny  show  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  empty 
house  in  a  principal  street  of  that  good  city.  It  consisted  of  *' A 
Happy  Family," — a  collection  of  various  animals  of  different  naturet^ 
in  one  cage,  like  the  travelling  menagerie  opposite  the  National  GaU 
lery,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  members  of  the  "family** 
were  quietly  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  society,  with  the 
exception  of  two  monkeys,  one  of  whom  sat  sullenly  scowling  At 
some  mice,  as  he  hugged  himself  up  into  a  ball  in  everybody's  way : 
and  the  other  created  much  discomfort  from  time  to  time,  by  rush- 
ing about  in  a  frantic  manner,  running  over  his  neighbours,  perform- 
ing totally  useless  feats  of  agility,  and  deporting  himself  geoerally 
in  an  absurd  and  unseemly  fashion. 

Now,  taking  monkeys  to  be  the  Gents  of  the  anim&l  kingdom,  we 
were  pleased  to  see  how  closely  they  resembled  their  human 
brethren.  For  the  Gents  you  encounter  in  society  are  of  two  kinds^ 
Taking  an  assembly  as  the  place  where  you  would  be  most  likely  to 
come  upon  them,  you  will  find  them  either  endeavouring  to  '*do  the 
grand"  by  not  joining  in  the  current  amusements  of  the  evening;  or 
overslepping  all  bounds  of  ordinary  behaviour, — "  go>ng  it,"  to  u§e 
their  own  words, — and  committing  every  kind  of  preposterous  anik 
silly  offence  against  the  received  rules  of  society. 

If  you  talk  to  the  first  of  these,  whom   we  may  call  the  Drearr 
Gent,  you  will  always  find  "he  has  been  dining  with  some  men,"  antf 
you  will  be  reminded  of  cigars.     He  affects  a  drawling,  indiflVrtnt 
tone,  which  he  considers  cool  and  fashionable:  and  he  prefer*  keeping 
outside  the  drawing-room,  upon  the  landing, because'*  he  don't  want  io 
be  bored  to  dance."  He  wears  broad  tails  to  his  coot,  and  most  probably 
the  button>holes  are  brought  together  over  his  chest  by  a  small  snaffle; 
whilst  hanging  by  a  bit  of  chain  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  is  a  little 
brequet  key,  made  like  a  dog's  head  the  nose  of  which  winds  up  tb« 
watch.     His  stock  is  of  figured  satin,  very  gny  and  ver j  narrow,  and 
with  lonfT  twisted  ends,  in   which  is  stuck  a  large  pin^usuallya 
claw  holding  a  stone  as  big  and  as  white  as  a  pea  of  Wenham  Icf. 
He  will  ask  you  "if  you  were  at  Putney  on  Tuesday,"  and  if  yoo 
were  not,  and  do  not  even  know  what  great  event  took  place  on  tbc 
day,  be  sure  that  he  regards  you  with  great  contempt.     Like  ill 
Gents  he  has  a  great  idea  of  champagne,  which  at  supper  he  drink* 
by  himself  from  a  tumbler. 

Very  opposite  to  him  is  the  Joyous  Gent,  whom  we  m^v  term  tlif 
Perrot  of  private  life.  He  always  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  hali«t* 
dancer  spoiled,  especially  in  Pastorale,  or  the  Polka  ;  in  which  !*«* 
dance,  if  he  docs  not  happen  to  have  for  his  partner  a  young  Ud)'rf 
determined  spirit,  and  a  keen  discrimination  of  right  and  wrontf,  ^ 
will  launch  off'  into  all  sorts  of  toe-and-heel  tomfi>oleries,  s«<i  •< 


^a^ri^^ 


linple  ftaople  sscd  lo 

utdi  as  joa  niaj  sidi  ^,^  ^^ 

Square  Rooms,     TheJofomm 
Academy ^gures^  Hmk/mmmnkm^ 
he  lores  tlie  ^-Spani 

lisa."      And  wm  will ^ 

qnadrillc  begioa  lit  win  b9«  to 
Im^  or  tbe  oneaa  Ida  left. 

Tbe  aodal  act|airfg^U  of  tkr 
l%lita  in  evoy   B|niiiwf— jti    af 
|iORit8  are  bis  taaitatioaaaC 
lo  whose  msimer  ha  Bf%  " 
«-K»h  wUw!**  in  a  Baaae 
heactODpU  Hacrwlj,  m 


^y^^^'F'jF'y'^ ' 


Thm  Mr.  T.  P.  Cook^ 

hitches  las  trousers*  as js  *^  M j 
heart  is  altered  bj  the  g^l 
lo  the   cry  of   a    fravfe  » 
be  Mr.  Paul  Bedlwii,  whm  ha 
r^r^r-r-mmmj  come; 
yoii  ?  how  df*w  do  f  here  we 
tywiehavwkitJief:  I  beiirve  < 

and  as  be  aoMlij  giwm  ife 
before  he  cowr^fya,  he 
the  remark  of 
when  the 

^^rt  after  all, 

^^P  2.  Of  ike  Gemi  w^j 

HFriie  Gent  who  goes  to  the  ] 

^RBporting^  Gent*     He  1 
nor  indeed  does  hei 
it  may  affect  a  dianrr  he  has  in  a 
the  imti  of  bei^  seen  thwf  gxt 
would  not  miss  the  races  ftr  aajthia^ 

As  the  Gent  who  goe*  10  tbe  laem  is 
at  Erans'sv  hdbre  ipokcn  oC  ve  will 
fashion* 

He  buycib  a  "  D*Qr«ij  hkmm,'  whkh  he  1 
made  under  the  Coant's  < 
wafers^  a  whip,  and  a  pair 
edlect«  in  which  iie  moanteth 
Garrick's  Head.     At  the  Elephart  and  Cssd^ 
noble  sportsman  **  by  the  ^enoor^  be  bajith  a  i 
that  he  is  Ukeo  for  Lord  CbeHerMd,     Be  M 
a  severe  look,  **  H  it 
cove  *'  and  not  to  be  done. 
Clapbam  Common  he  seeth 
pupil;    whereupon  the  tall  pupil  rteetirelh 
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English  teacher  for  unBeemly  levity,  and  the  tall  pupil  aecuseth  the 

half-boarder  of  being  the  true  culprit.  At  Mitcham  he  hath  another 
pale  ale,  and  delightelh  in  being  recognised  by  a  man  on  a  pony, 
whom  he  sayeth  is  **  Bob  Croft :  *'  after  which  he  winketh  or  kittseth 
his  himil  to  alJ  the  houseraaids,  who,  on  Derby  Daj^  invariably  take 
two  hours-and-a-half  to  make  the  front  room  bed  ;  swinging  his  leg 
over  the  side  seat  on  the  roof,  that  hh  boots  may  dazzle  the  rustics^ 
At  Suttcm  he  hath  another  pale  ale,  which  fully  ojieneth  hi*  heart, 
and  he  carolleth  lustily  until  he  reacheth  the  Downs,  when  he  hopeth 
to  be  taken  for  one  of  tlie  Guards.  A  gipsy  woman  telleth  him  that 
he  hath  a  wicked  eyc^  and  that  his  company  is  agreeable  to  various 
female  christian  names,  whereon  he  giveth  her  a  shilling  and  the  tail 
of  a  lobster^  the  large  claw  of  which  he  putteth  on  bis  nofic^  and,  in 
his  imagination,  doeth  the  fast  thing. 

After  the  race,  than  whicli  he  sayeth  he  never  saw  a  better,  albeit 
he  hnth  seen  but  few,  hethinketh  it *' nobby  "  to  throw  at  the  sticks; 
and  in&isteth  that  the  raerchanl  do  set  up  a  bell,  a  feathered  cock» 
and  a  pear  that  discourseth  music  most  unhappily,  by  pulling  out 

the  stalk,  and  blowing  through  it.     He  seeth  Lord ,  whom  he 

knoweth  by  sight,  next  to  himjaden  with  crockery  dogs,  and  napo- 
leons, pin-cushions,  money-boxes,  and  soldiers  of  remarkable  uni- 
forms, partaking  of  the  Grenadier's,  Highlander's,  and  Turk's  ;  and 
he  striveth  to  knock  down  more  things  than  the  patrician.  But  in 
this  he  faileth,  and,  intruding  on  the  other's  aim,  is  colled  a  ''snob*** 
which,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  resenteth  nottbut  carricth  hit 
winnings  in  Ins  hat  back  to  the  coach,  afler  which  he  walketh  about 
*'  to  see  the  fine  women."  Next,  he  hath  more  lunch,  until  his  heart 
openeth  wider  than  ever,  and  he  thinketh,  " This  is  life — rather; 
what  a  fast  one  I  am,  and  can*t  I  do  it  when  I  choose.  Hurrah!** 
He  tlien  challengeth  strange  men  on  the  roofs  of  distant  vehicles  to 
take  wine,  because  he  knoweth  '*  they  are  the  right  sort,"  and  finish- 
eth  by  trying  a  hornpipe  on  the  roof  of  his  own,  in  all  the  entlm- 
siasm  of  ale,  sun,  lobster- sal  ad,  dust,  champagne,  and  a  post-honu 

Going  home,  his  humour  knoweth  no  bounds.  He  tieth  his  hand* 
kerchief  to  his  stick  for  a  flag,  until  he  loseth  his  hat,  when  he  tieth 
the  handkerchief  round  his  head.  He  sitteth  on  the  post-horn,  and 
causeth  it  to  resemble  a  ram's.  He  pelteth  old  gentlemen  driving 
four-wheeled  chaises  with  snuff-boxes,  and  distributeth  pin-cushioni 
to  the  domestics,  breaking  windows  withal.  He  liketh  to  know  who 
any  one  is  who  upsetteth  him  by  offensive  speech  ;  and  tumbleth  to 
the  ground  at  Sutton,  where  he  wisheth  for  several  pale  ales,  whiff 
the  coach  stoppeth  to  cool  the  wheels,  which  follow  the  example  of 
the  passengers,  and  begin  to  smoke.  Here  he  danceth  a  lively  mei* 
sure  in  the  road  before  a  landau,  and  smileth  wickedly  at  the  occu- 
pants. Getting  troublesome,  he  is  put  in  the  inside,  with  llit 
helper,  the  hamper,  and  the  dirty  plates,  where  he  reroaineth  until 
he  reacheth  London,  when  he  sayeth,  "  Let 's  make  a  night  of  tC 
But  the  manufacturing  process  is  not  worthy  the  reader's  attention* 
The  next  dav  he  sayeth,  "  I  must  dine  at  Berthollini's  fc 
to  come,  and  give  up  suppers/' 


for  twomouib* 


It  has  been  with  the  utmost  gratification  that  since  wc  last  wrote 
we  have  seen  signs  of  better  things  in  certain  quarters  hitherto  ik* 
,  voted  too  much  to  the  Gents,  and  their  interests.     In  the  sUoe-ibup 


hibited, 
which 


wosldlKve 

hmr; 

Kdnjiijihiil 

bos-lMmL    tt'tke 

And  we 
of  pottiw  GcBts 
know  a  &Bl,*t» 

tenip^to 
wmjjM 


Xo.  m.— Ta 


l.CfBtHii 


iFaoT'^GcBt'j 
artide  that  he  is  * 
die  ooiiTi 


to  write  aoooc,  mca  ■  taat  «j«ac  Mia  lie      we  i 

tiocisareorthe  bdlet 

eonsidcrs  it' 

hangopinhisi 

that  he  is  CO  rtrj  ^■^■^■tr  teraw  wiA  the 

gmes,  whcBinthefroBlofthepgL  he  has  hoi  te  wnik  at  a  fivv^  «f4 

then  go  roand  and  Bwet  her  at  the  Maee-^danr,  to  W : 

ceivedashcraeccptodadKrer;  aod  ^at.  ia  £Kt,  ererr  ^ 

nected  with  the  thealrieal  laiifiMiiM,  wts^ 

the  same  caCegorj.     Bat  for  the  Gcats  we 

never  do  so,  exerpt  for  the  parpose  of  IiimIiihi  t^e«,  mgi 

them  in  a  rage  whh  as.    And  so  the  Goat  wfo 

thing  spicy  -  from  the  title  of  this  paper^  had  Wetter  ^4imtur 

"  Miscellanj"  quietlj^  before  he  fizig*  it  xw^  in  dotrM. 

For  we  intend  to  toodi  bat  Hghdr  npoo  fmak^6dtU  wA  caaae. 
petticoats.  Spangles  wiB  oofj  be  hoiitcd  at,  ^mk  wr«adtt»  mmm 
pasaed  by;  we  shall  knock  orer  theatrical  foaaaaee  fur  wmmm 
place  reality;  and  try  if  we  caoMt  anke  the  ooraa  mtifiwtJMm 
the  other,  even  by  reteiihig  dbe  orduuty  efet  of  dmmmrm 
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the  capes  of  a  iMght- cab  man's  coat  in  the  number  of  tliear  layers,  — 
to  the  or ch* nary  gown  of  e very-day  life. 

Once  upon  a  time — that  dear  oM  epoch  in  which  we  all  so  stead- 
fastly believe,  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  is  its  real  date :  that 
golden  age  when  the  world  w^as  a  series  of  palaces,  forest  glades, 
and  kingdoms^  peopled  only  by  kings,  ogres,  virtuous  woodcutters* 
young  princes,  white  cats,  and  beautiful  daughters  —  there  were 
fairies  in  our  land*  They  will  tell  you  they  are  still  in  Ireland; 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  If  they  were,  and  did  but  a  tenth  part  of 
the  good  to  starving  cottagers  which  their  predecessors  were  in  the 
habit  of  effecting,  the  place  of  **our  own  commissioner  "  would  be- 
come a  sinecure.  A  favourite  pursuit  of  these  little  people  was  that 
of  relieving  the  surplus  cottage  population,  by  carrying  off  some 
child  of  earth  with  gulden  hair,  to  live  with  them.  Sometimes^  to 
be  sure,  they  merely  made  an  interchange  of  infants,  and  left  some 
remarkable  brat  in  place  of  the  proper  one,  who  behaved  in  the  moit 
unseemly  manner  always,  playing  such  pranks  as  we  can  only  asto- 
ciate  with  Mr,  Wieland  when  he  was  a  baby ;  but  more  frequently 
tliey  simply  kept  their  mortal  plaything  until  it  was  old  enough  to 
return  to  its  parents,  with  a  piece  of  fairy  gold  hung  about  its  neck* 
There  is  a  delightful  little  German  story  of  a  child  who  was  thus 
carried  off,  to  whom  the  fairies  shewed  all  their  sports,  '*  One  while 
they  danced  by  moonlight  on  the  primrose  banks  ;  at  another  time 
they  skipped  from  bough  to  bough  among  the  trees  that  hung  over 
the  cooling  streams ;  for  they  moved  as  lightly  and  easily  through 
the  air  si&  on  the  ground  ;  and  Mary  went  with  them  everywhere, 
for  they  bore  her  in  their  arms  wherever  they  wished  to  go.  Some- 
times they  would  throw  seeds  on  the  turf,  and  directly  little  trees 
sprung  up:  and  then  they  would  set  their  feet  upon  the  branches, 
white  the  trees  grew  under  them^  till  they  danced  upon  the  boughi 
in  the  air  wherever  the  breezes  carried  them  ;  and  again  the  trees 
would  sink  down  into  the  earthy  and  land  them  safely  at  their  bid-j 
ding.  At  other  times  they  would  go  and  vi^it  the  palace  of  thf^^l 
queen;  and  there  the  richest  iuod  was  spread  before  them^  uidvl^^ 
softest  music  was  heard;  and  there  all  around  grew*  flowers  whidi 
were  always  changing  their  hues,  from  scarlet  to  purple  and  yellow, 
and  emerald.  Sometimes  they  went  to  look  at  the  heaps  of  tretsure 
which  were  piled  up  in  the  royal  stores;  for  Little  dwar£s  wcrt 
always  employed  in  searching  the  earth  for  gold.** 

This  must  have  been  a  pleasant  life.  Clever  literary  gentlemen  wiU 
call  it  all  nonsense,  and  say  we  are  quoting  trash.  If  none  of  us  ever 
commit  ourselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  placing  a  little  mild, 
idle  belief  in  the  fairies,  and  loving  to  talk  about  them,  we  shall  not 
become  very  bad^  albeit  we  may  run  the  risk  of  not  writing  *"  with 
a  purpose."  But  things  written  with  a  purpose,  beyond  that  rf 
amusing,  are  sometimes  so  slow  1  And  when  the  purpose  is  no« 
and  then  so  hazy  as  to  be  almost  altogether  invisible^  but  httl*  i« 
gained  thereby* 

We  arc  forgetting  the  ballet-girl  though,  all  this  time.  Her  eirl/ 
life  must  be  something  like  that  of  the  tairy  changeling,  and  Uwt  i» 
why  we  spoke  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  piece  of  gtild  roiiid 
the  neck.  This  is  most  probably  imitated  by  a  bit  of  hoUowed-O^t 
pewter,  polished  in  various  concavities,  and  called,  in  the  tcmwof 
theatrical  jewelry,  a  Logic,     Else  wise  she  is  accustomed  to  see  p^Jf 
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nnraena  quite  as  remarkable  as  any 
little  girl  in  the  story.     But  of  this  anmi, 


the  elfs  ever  showed  to  the 


%—The  BalUt'Girl  in  the  Theatre, 

Did  you  ever  have  the  ill  fortiioe  to  see  a  theatre  by  day-light, 
and  in  the  morning?   If  not,  will  you  accompany  me  thither? 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  rehearsal  ot'  a  spectacle  is  about  to  take 
place.  At  the  stage  door  there  is  a  '  call '  hung  up — a  little  piece  of 
paper,  on  which  is  a  stimraons,  written  in  a  cramped  but  clear  hand, 
calling  the  '*  ladies  of  the  ballet/'  at  ten;  and  "all  the  ladies  and  genta," 
and  a  **  full  band/'  at  eleven.  We  pass  a  few  of  those  anomalous  un- 
tidy people— whom  we  always  find  waiting  for  something  or  some- 
body at  btage  doors,  and  whom  we  nex'er  see  anywhere  else,  except, 
a  ahiide  tidier,  in  the  upper  tier  of  boxes  when  the  free  list  h  not 
suspended,  and  we  reach  the  stage.  The  scene  is  not  exhilarating: 
All  the  flats  and  wings  are  drawn  back :  above,  some  dirty  daylight 
is  struggling  through  a  wonderful  confusion  of  ropes,  borders,  pul- 
leys, and  frail  bridges;  and  some  equally  dingy  rays  pour  in,  over 
the  back  of  the  gallery.  Perhaps  on  the  stage,  some  of  the  carpen- 
ters are  nailing  the  water  to  a  cascade;  or  "priming"  a  scene  with 
whitewash ;  and  at  a  rickety  table  at  the  corner,  is  the  prompter, 
arranging  his  papers  by  the  light  of  a  long-wick'd  flaring  candle. 
All  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  still  covered  by  the  large  canvass 
cloths,  which  you  always  find  the  men  so  anxious  to  let  down  before 
the  audience  have  left  the  house,  as  though  a  great  wager  depended 
upon  their  success  in  this  respect.  Two  or  three  brooms  appear  in 
the  obscurity  to  be  knocking  about  by  themselves  amongst  the  dark 
benches  of  the  pit ;  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  light  is  now  and  then 
seen  in  the  extreme  depths  of  the  private  boxes. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  if  you  blunder  into  the  green-room,  yon 
will  there  see  a  small  pale  child  :  who  looks  as  if  she  had  been  gener* 
ated  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  as  spontaneously  as  were 
the  galvanic  mites  of  ^Ir,  Crosse^  apparently  from  nothing:  under- 
going a  lesson  from  the  ballet- mistress  before  the  others  arrive.  She 
has  on  a  curious  dress — ^ballet  from  the  waist  downwards  ;  ordinary 
walking  costume  above  that  point — indeed,  her  appearance  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  old  woman  in  the  nursery  tale,  who  fell  asleep  on 
the  highway,  instead  of  selling  her  eggs,  and  whose  petticoats  were 
cut  all  about  her  knees  by  one  Stout,  an  inhuman  pedlar,  so  that  even 
her  little  dog  did  not  know  hen  This  is  the  ballet  girl  in  her  first 
stage  of  transition  from  the  flying  fairy.  Hitherto  she  has  only  been 
slung  to  a  wire,  and  moved  across  the  stage  to  herald  in  a  benignant 
genius,  or  guide  a  rightful  prince  ;  or  perhaps  she  has  been  perched 
upon  an  wrial  machine  to  wave  a  silver  yard-measure  with  a  star  on 
the  top,  but  now,  she  is  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  touch  the  earth 
before  an  audience.  Her  pay  is  at  present  very  little— very  little  in- 
deed ;  perhaps  a  shilling  a  night;  and  for  this  she  has  to  trot  back- 
wards and  forwards,  between  her  home  and  the  theatre,  sometimes 
four  times  a  day  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  she  may  live  at  Islington^  or 
Kennington.  Perhaps  her  father  is  a  supernumerary,  and  he  accom- 
panies her,  or  she  is  confided  to  the  care  of  an  older  sister  con^phee, 
or  she  makes  the  journey  by  herself.  This  goes  on  for  two  or  three 
years;  and  at  last  she  finds   herself  competent  to  dance  with   the 
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others,  if  not  in  the  front  rank,  at  all  events  i  mined  lately  behind 
iherti ;  and  has  fifteen  shillings  a  week^ — a  |>erfect  fortune. 

The  con/phees  next  arrive, — pretty  girls,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
pallor  that  overspreads  their  features,  resulting  from  cosmetics, 
late  liours  and  heavy  work— pf/iVc  in  figure^  and  neatly  dressed  in 
dark  stuff  cloaks,  or  check  **  Polkas/'  and  little  black  vel%ret  or 
drawn  bonnets.  You  may,  if  you  desire,  always  meet  with  them  by 
keeping  near  the  stage-doors  of  any  of  the  theatres  about  the  middle 
of  the  day,  on  Saturday,  when  they  go  to  the  treasury.  It  is  curious 
to  see  them  rehearsing  some  grand  pas  in  their  walking  dresses, — 
sinking  down  and  crossing  their  hands  on  their  breaxta,  bending 
back  almost  to  vertebral  dislocation,  wreathing  their  arras,  and  the 
like;  you  think,  if  ballets  took  place,  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid 
in  every-day  life,  what  preposterously  absurd  things  they  would  be. 
You  will  notice  that  they  have  all  kept  their  gloves  on ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  point  of  etiquette  amongst  them  to  do  so.  And  they  catch 
the  notion  of  any  particular  step  or  figure  with  singular  facility  ; 
especially  those  to  whom  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
is  assigned.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  the  sterecitypieal  smile 
of  the  evening  breaks  out  at  rehearsal,  beaming  at  the  dark  void 
of  the  house  l>efore  them,  or  even  at  the  stage  manager,  who  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ogres  of  old  that  they  can  fancy,  Oiiier- 
wise  they  preserve  the  greatest  gravity,  at  least  those  in  front ;  the 
hinder  ones  always  appear  anxious  to  earn  their  money,  or  attract 
attention,  both  at  rehearsal  and  in  the  evening ;  indeed^  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  most  amusing  to  watch  them — their  attitudes  and  attempts 
to  fascinate,  even  in  the  extreme  rear,  and  evidently  under  the  im- 
press ton  that  they  alone  are  attracting  the  attention  of  tbe  house, 
are  exceedingly  diverting. 

Apart  from  dancing,  the  business  of  the  ballet-girl  is  to  express 
the  most  vivid  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  fortunes,  sorrows^ 
or  joys,  of  the  principal  performers.     Possibly,  no  other  class  of  ho- 
loanit}'  is  actuated  by  so  many  different  sentiments  in  five  minutes. 
Were  the  '*  heart-strings '"  wliich  poets  write  of,  really  bits  of  cord  to 
fiull   the  feelings  into  different  positions,  as  the  string   makes  the 
j>uppet  kick  its  legs  and  arms,  then  you  would   see  that  those  be- 
longing to  a  whole  corps  de  ballet  are  tugged  at  once.     For  a  lirgt 
party   of  young  ladies,  there  is  singular  harmony   amongst  them. 
They  all  feel,  with  equal  acuteness  the  wrongs  of  the  heroine  they 
dance  attendance  to;  and  at  the  same  moment,  they  are  all  simults* 
neous  in  their  allegiance,  when  they  offer  her  valuable  baskets  oi 
rtowers,  apparently  only  for  inspection,    as  they  always  pirouette 
round,  and  take  them  away  again  immediately.     And  the  shock,  expe- 
rienced at  the  brutality  of  the  rich  rival,  affects  them  all  as  rapidly  si 
the  one  from  the  electrifying  machine  at  the  Polytechnic  In8titutit>n, 
when  the  misiguided  visitors  on  the  bottom  row  are  beguiletl  hy  dw 
gentleman  who  lectures  into  forming  a  chain  with  their  hands. 

a   Ofiht  EalleUGirlout  of  the  Theatre. 

We  believe  that  the  ballet- girl  is  the  nearest  approach  0  tk 
Parisian  grhetle  that  we  have  in  England*  Our  ordinary  clssiei  rf 
young  femak's  engaged  in  various  manufactures,  from  inillinen  u> 
book -stitchers,  shoe-binders,  and  the  like,  have  little  in  cmomon 
with  their  continental  sisters.     But,  putting  her  Connection  with  tbf 
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theatre  on  one  side,  the  bal]et*girl  has  many  points  in  common  i^-ith 
the  little  brodeuses,  conlurieres,  and  iilumineuses  of  the  transpontine 
dtstriet^  of  Paris. 

She  is  small,  trim  —  une  petUe  tailU  bien  prise^  as  Paul  de  Kock 
would  say, — and  blessed  with  a  very  light  hearty  that  allows  her  to 
kugh  merrily  upon  all  occasions*  And  she  is  passionately  fond  of 
diincing.  One  would  think  she  had  enough  of  it  at  the  theatre  ;  but 
it  is  not  so :  the  greatest  treat  a  ballet-girl  knows  is  to  go  to  a  public 
ball,  and  wear  a  cosiume  de  mcU*te,  And  here,  though  she  does  not 
leave  the  theatre  until  midnight,  she  will  keep  on  dancing  with  un- 
tiring vigour  until  seven  in  the  morning ;  she  would  even  have 
the  concluding  Poat-horn  Galoppe  encored,  if  the  musicians  had 
strength  left  to  perform  it.  And  she  never  betrays  her  profession  in 
her  dancing:  all  is  orderly,  quiet,  in  great  propriety.  At  the  time 
when  everybody  was  learning  the  polka,  several  of  the  teachers  of 
dancing  selected  three  or  four  cortfphecs  from  the  theatres  for  the 
pupils  to  practise  with  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  deportment  observed  in  average  society.  They 
picked  this  up  readily,  for  they  are  naturally  quick  and  perceptive* 

The  ballet-girl  has  generally  an  amani —  a  sweetheart,  —  an  **  in- 
tended," if  you  will.  Understand  us.  We  are  not  treading  on  any 
equivocal  ground  :  it  is  a  fair  and  honest  attachment :  and  one  not 
often  affected  by  all  the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  or  the  butterfly  at- 
tentions of  the  coulisses^  He  may  be  connected  with  the  theatre; 
he  may  be  altogether  in  another  line  of  life ;  but  he  is  usually  found 
waiting  at  the  stage-door  to  escort  her  home,  and  he  forma  a  portion 
of  the  crowd  always  assembled  there  at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance, —  friends  of  the  first  peasants  and  conspirators,  and  rela- 
tives of  the  trumpet;  with  real  amateurs  in  theatrical  matters,  who 
wait  to  see  the  leading  actors  in  their  ordinary  dresses  walking  out 
like  common  persons,  or  the  prima  ilonnu  stepping  into  her  Brougham, 
and  then  go  home,  more  delighted  at  that  sight  than  at  anything 
Ihey  have  seen  on  the  stage. 

The  object  of  the  coryp/tce  in  marriage  is  not  altogether  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  theatre,  —  generally  the  reverse :  indeed  a  very 
Urge  proportion  of  the  young  persons  enumerated  in  the  corps  de 
haUei  of  the  various  houses  as  **  Miss  *'  Such-a-one,  are  married. 
And,  married  or  single,  we  speak  advisedly  in  saying  that  nothing 
can  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  the  ballet  generally, 
taken  as  a  mass.  Many  of  them^in  several  instances  two  or  three 
sisterS;, — contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the  support  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  either  by  their  galaries— which  may  be  averaged  at  a  guinea 
a  week  in  tlie  more  respectable  theatres,  —  or  by  teaching  on  tlieir 
own  account.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  internal  economy 
of  a  theatre  enables  us  to  state  earnestly,  that  amongst  no  other 
class  have  we  witnessed  more  domestic  devotion,  or  readiness  at 
all  times  to  proffer  mutual  assistance,  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
other  misfortune,  tlian  in  the  corps  de  halkt ;  and  that,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  notions  of  the  Gents,  by  no  others  have  we  seen  any 
transgression  against  propriety;  or  advances  even  supposed  to  be 
questionable,  more  effectually  repulsed*  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  several  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  reputation  perfectly  im- 
blemished  ;  but  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the 
attributes  of  these  few  are  alike  characteristic  oi  the  eiitire  class* 
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4.  Of  various  idiagtfncrctiies. 

As  the  gn'setle  has.  above  all  thmg&j  a  passion  for  gatetle  and  cKe»» 
nuts, — ^hot,  bursting  marrons  de  Lyon  —  so  does  the  principal  weak- 
ness of  the  ballet-girl  lie  in  oysters  and  porter.  A  dozen  of  the 
former — she  is  not  particular  that  they  be  small— and  a  pint  af  the 
latter,  perhaps  amongst  three,  carried  by  hook  or  by  crook  into  the 
dressing- rooms,  will  form  a  perfect  festival,  bolted  between  the  pas 
ties  F^es  of  the  opening  scene  and  the  villagers'  Mazotirka  of  the 
dosing  one»  whilst  the  costume  is  changed.  Generally  speaking  she 
prefers  bottled  stout  to  champagne  :  she  says  tlie  wine  makes  her 
giddy :  and  she  has  a  great  notion  of  coffee,  even  at  supper  at  a  balL 
Apart  from  the  bouquets  left  for  her,  at  times,  at  the  stage-door,  by 
the  would-be  cavalier  who  sits  in  the  stalls  every  night  to  see  her 
wear  ihem,  she  is,  like  the  griselte  again,  remarkably  attached  to 
flowers.  You  may  see  several  little  danseuses  lingering  about  the 
plants  in  Covent  Garden  matket,  afler  rehearsal,  on  sunny  spring 
afternoons ;  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  but  that  at  home  she  ham 
an  hyacinth^  or  some  heath  ;  nay,  she  will  sow  French  beans  rather 
than  not  have  anything.  And  she  has  a  bird  —  a  smoked  canary, 
who  never  sings ;  but  this  she  attributes  to  bis  moulting,  and  so 
always  makes  him  take  saffron. 

She  is  very  proud  of  being  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
stage.  A  message,  or  a  small  reply  to  a  Peri  queen,  she  thinks  more 
of  than  the  most  effective  dance  ;  because  then  she  approaches  the 
condition  of  an  actress.  And,  if  the  management  permits  her  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  her  own  purchasing,  whilst  her  sister  fays  go  with- 
out, she  has  achieved  another  great  position,  and  dreams  of  one  day 
equalling  Carlotta  Gnsi.  For,  upon  inquiry »  you  will  find  that  Car- 
Jotta  is  the  real  *^pet  of  the  ballet." 

Otherwise  her  disposition  is  level  enough.  Little  affected  by  the 
circumstances  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  she  follows  her  profession 
as  the  merest  matter  of  business,  in  spite  of  the  spells  she  assists  in 
working  upon  the  public.  And,  indeed,  however  charming  may  be 
the  transient  combination  of  gauze,  spangles,  and  pink  tights,  Bo^^teT% 
wings,  and  coloured  fire  ;  yet,  the  ideality  of  these  attractions  is  more 
than  knocked  over  by  the  mundane  oaths  of  the  stage-manager,  or 
the  chilling  dreary  reality  of  a  morning  rehearsal. 

The  ballet-girl  is  very  fond  of  finery :  in  a  position  ^vhere  90  much 
depends  upon  effect  this  passion  is,  in  some  degree,  excusable,  ifld 
for  this  reason  effect  is  the  great  end  desired.  She  believes  in  the 
jewellery  of  the  Lowther  Arcade  to  a  great  degree ;  that  emponum 
stands  higher  with  her  than  ever  did  the  firm  of  Storr  and  M«f' 
timer,  with  its  warmest  and  most  wealthy  patrons.  And  herein  lie* 
her  greatest  danger.  The  handsome  presents  made  to  some  of  these 
girls,  who  work  so  very  hard  at  so  very  small  a  salary,  might  well 
turn  their  heads;  as  might  the  offers  of  a  splendid  settlement,  of 
establishment,  contrasted  with  their,  in  moat  cases,  very  humble 
homes.  But,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  the  most  dazzling  iem^ 
tations  are,  with  very  very  few  exceptions,  firmly  withstood;  and 
that  the  amount  of  propriety  of  feeling  inherent  in  the  greater  p^rt 
of  them  might  be  divided  and  subdivided,  and  each  portion  wauld 
then  endow  its  possessor  with  very  commendable  sentiments  of  "t* 
lue  and  right  conduct. 
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tTniFersuy  TnteUigenre.  —  The  litlle  ihrp^-f|uart  Pijjkin.  —  Lore  at  alf  Seaaons,— 
The  Irish  Surjyroii  and  Genentl  Segastibelxa,  —  V>siigf >«  *jf  Flirtation  find  the 
Trtic  Art  of  Love.— The  Q^iikeres*  and  Geni?rnl  Turn  Thumb. —The  Battles  ou 
the  Sutiej— i^lcxander  the  Great  and  Dr.  Canis.— The  Phaacoloilicrion,  or  the 
rod  old  Irifh  Kungtiroci. 


THB    IRISH    WHISKEY- DRrXKER— THE     FKNMAN — RVKEARD    CLIVB^ 
AND  THE  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

KVKRARD  CLIVB, 

I  WISH  most  seifisLIy  tbat  Griuigibber  was  not  on  circuit.  His  ab- 
sence from  nmong  us  Deipnosophists  gives  me  the  lion's,  or  rather,  the 
jMckairs  share  of  the  cookery ;  and  the  grilling  has  made  me  as  thirsty 
— ,  the  Anciunt  Mariner  on  the  rotten  sea. 


I 

I 

I 


WHISKEY   DRINKER, 


[t  'n  an  amiable  weakness,  that  same  drought  of  yours,  Everard  ;  and 
wr*ll  help  you  lo  a  remedy*  Those  jugs  look  promising  ;  and  I  suji- 
fHme  the  little  three-quart  pipkin  is  not  ou  the  hob  for  nothing. 


TRAVELLING  BACHELOR- 


I 


Certaioly  not.     They  are  intended  to  enable  ns  to  reap  tlie  benefit 
of  the  latest  university  intellfgence. 

WHISKEY*  DRINKER. 

Do  they  illustrate  degrees  or  boat-races? — or  the  town  and  gonn 
rows? 

EVERARD  CLIVE. 

Something  far  better.  The  Bachelor  has  just  obtained  the  recipe 
for  the  real  'Varsity  milk-punchj  and  wc  mean  to  avuil  ourcelvt's  of 
it.  Contemplate  the  bottom  of  this  jug.  There  lie  blended  in  iqoal 
portions  the  Jamaica,  the  Cognac^,  and  the  Noyeau.  Now,  Drinker, 
seize  the  pipkin,  as  you  call  it.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  Ingredients 
of  the  cauldron  ?  Nothing  more  than  new  milk  boiled  up  with  lemon- 
peel  and  sugar.  Now  then,  steady,  my  boy;  pour  it  down  on  the  fluid 
in  the  jug.  Down  with  it  I  Be  lively.  Bachelor,  with  the  other  jug. 
That  'a  right.  Now  pour  and  repour.  H(dd  it  higher.  Drinker. 
Don't  it  flasih  and  foam  gloriously  ?  It  's  like  a  Prom  ised- Land - 
Niagara.  Keep  **  alternating  Elysian  brightness"  till  it's  half  cool. 
Now  then,  tumblers  round.  What  say  you,  Bibuluf;,  to  the  invention? 
Shall  you  be  the  worse  for  imbibing  some  more  of  this  true  milk  of  our 
Alma- Mater  ? 

WHISKEY  DRINKER  (njter  a  pausc)* 

"O  quam  te  memorem  Virgo!'*  —  "She's  lovely!  she's  divine! 
Life  i«  worth  prolonging,  for  the  .ssike  of  such  a  new  and  beaittifnl  ac- 
quaintance.    'Tis  as  good  as  acquiring  a  new  language. 
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TH  A  YELLING   BACHKLOR. 

iSIind  it  is  not  a  wLole  Tower  iif  Babel.  But  Clive's  thirst  must  be 
quenched  by  this  time,  as  he  has  finished  his  third  tumbler.  Coaie, 
Everard,  your  throat  must  be  nioist  enough  for  a  song. 

EVERARD    CLIVE. 

Yes ;  and  while  I  sing  joa  must  drink,  and  make  up  for  your  defi- 
ciency* Bibulus,  my  boy,  I  am  rattier  partial  to  your  Iri^h  tune  of 
•'  Take  mc  when  I  *m  in  the  humour"  and  to  Jullien's  version  in  par- 
ticular.    Be  ready  with  the  chorus ;  and  I  '11  give  you  something  senti- 

nieutaJ. 

SONO  BY  CLIVE,— "WHAT  CARE  I  FOR  WET  OR  DRV  3 

Air — "  Tolre  me  wften  I  '«•  in  ike  kumour" 

Oht  what  C4»re  I  for  wet  or  dry. 

For  the  aim  timt  tbtn^,  or  the  tt^irm  that  loun  ; 
While  thui  wo  troll  the  flowing  bowl. 

And  the  unilcs  of  those  we  Love  ore  oun  ? 
Ti'mtr  fancied  wi»e  may  aearcih  the  ftkie< 

For  fav'rlng  hoiira,  wnth  toil  incessant ; 
Read  ladies*  eyes,  and  they  *U  ndrise 
No  timei  with  them  ii  like  the  preaenU 
Drink,  hoys,  drink  ! 
Fill  to  the  brink  - 
Drink  to  those  we  love  the  fondest  * 
Drtok,  hoyf,  drink ! 

The  fttarfl  niAy  gleam  o^et  the  crystnl  Btrenm  ; 

Give  me  blue  eyes  oVr  the  red  wine*>  glow  ; 
There  's  notij^ht  above  like  wlmt  we  love, 

And  what  'a  within  our  reach  b>t*tow, 
Aiirora'a  light  ia  a  Wely  sight, 

IVhen  she  rises  high  the  eoAt  adaming  ; 
Btit  yriu,  my  dear«  have  a  glance  more  I'tear, 
And  £t  rosier  smile  when  voij  rise  of  ft  moniing. 
Drink,  hoys,  drink  I 
Fill  to  the  hriok  ; 
Drink  to  those  we  love  the  fondest  i 
Drink,  boy  St  drink  ! 

Ujie  's  weary  soon  of  i!»e  lunny  noon^ 
Bui  henuty*s  sunihinfl  never  tires; 
Though  her  eyes  may  gleam  like  the  noon's  own  lj*csm, 

And  her  Pioft  lips  thrill  with  all  its  fires. 
And,  oh  f  *tis  sweet  the  fulr  to  meet 

At  eve  around  the  bowl  we  drink  i»f. 
When  our  spirits  rise  as  the  daylight  dies, 
And  the  less  we  see  the  more  we  ihink  of. 
Drink,  boys,  drink  I 
Pill  to  the  brink  ; 
Drink  to  liiose  we  love  (he  fondest  I 
Drink,  boyi,  drink  1 

WUISKfiY-DBtNKEB, 

That  doctrine,  Everard,  is,  like  the  milk-puncbi  soft,  warm,  »i»«i 
pleasant ;  and  the  smallest  taste  in  life  of  the  noyeau,  which  it  fimidu 
of,  sure,  makes  it  additionally  consoling  and  comfortable.  It  il«» 
esiiecial  credit  to  an  Englishman,  who  generally  depends  on  thesUW 
tif  the  weather  for  the  state  of  all  hia  feelings. 


KVERARD    CLIVE. 

Vou  Ve  the  advantage  of  me,  Bibulns^  iu  having* 


waltzed  ta  tnag 
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Spain/*  How  go  on  y^ur  old  friends  there  ?  Are  your  Senoras  and 
your  Dons  as  thriving  as  ever?  You  gave  us  a  lesson  in  Spanish 
geography  when  we  lost  met.  We  're  ready  for  another,  with  a  story 
attached  to  it,  as  the  Description  used  to  be  to  the  Map  ut  Eton^ 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Spanish  geography  !  'Faith  it 's  Httle  they  know  about  geography 
jn  some  parts  of  the  cuuntrv.  It  nearly  cost  a  friend  of  mine  his  life  in 
'35,  because  Don  Curltis's  General  Sega&tebel^a  and  his  staff  and  chap- 
lain were  had  hands  at  tracing  the  map  of  Ireland. 

TRAVELLING    BACHKLOR. 

Let  us  hear  the  story.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  supposed  af- 
finity between  the  Iberians  and  Hibernians  would  have  made  Ireland 
better  known  out  there. 

WHISKEY  BRINKER. 

They  know  as  much  about  such  alBnities  as  they  do  about  their 
cotiutryman  Cantaber  being  your  grand  father  j  Bachelor^ 

TRAVELLING    RACDELOR. 

Cantaber  my  grandfather  I 

WHI8KEY-DRINKBR- 

Wasn't  he  the  father,  or  founder,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of 
your  Aima-Mater  ? 

TRAYELLINO   BACBELOB^ 

A  mere  legend,  Drioker,^Irish  history* 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Well,  if  he  wasn't^  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  he  was  a  good  fellow^  by 
all  accounts  ;  and  if  he  was  here  he  wouldn't  interrupt  a  gentleman  in 
his  discourse,  nor  allow  his  descendants  to  be  guilty  of  such  interpola- 
tion. 80  now  I  *11  tell  vou  how  much  some  of  his  countrymen  knew 
about  Irish  geography.  I  wish  that  my  old  friend  Doctor  Peter  Kearney 
was  alive  and  amongst  us  to-night,  to  tell  us  his  own  tale,  for  he  could 
tell  it,  and  a  thousand  more  like  it^  in  style — so  droll,  so  ready,  and 
BO  natural !  Foot  fellow  I  About  the  time  I  was  speaking  of  he  was 
stopping  at  Pau,  in  the  II antes  Pyrenees.  He  haa  heard  that  Don 
Carlos's  troops  were  badly  off  for  a  medical  staff,  "  so  who  knows/*  says 
Peter  to  himself,  **  but  I  might  be  appointed  surgeon -general  to  his 
Majesty ;  and  wouldn't  it  be  a  great  day  for  ould  Ireland  when  I  dated 
my  bulletins  from  Durango?  "  On  this  hint  the  Doctor  acted,  and  left 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Adour  for  the  Bidassoa.  He  arrived  at  Bay- 
onne  on  a  line  afternoon  in  autumn,  and,  having  taken  a  few  hours* 
rest,  he  determined,  the  night  was  so  Unet  to  cross  over  in  the  moon^ 
light.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  Britisb  Consul  or 
any  other  authority  about  his  excursion,  not  even  the  Carliat  agent  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Ettenne,  who  might  have  given  him  a  slip  of  paper  or 
the  password,  which  would  have  carried  him  safe  to  head-quarters. 
That  would  have  been  common  sense,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
he  never  once  dreamt  of;  but  marched  into  the  Car  list  territory  from 
the  French  border^  as  bold  and  careless  as  if  he  was  walking  from 
Kilkenny  to  Ballyragget.  His  baggage  consisted  of  a  knapsack  and  a 
stick.  Hb  knapsack  contained  a  shirt,  a  razor,  a  case  of  instruments,. 
and  a  small  volume  which  1  need  not  stop  to  particukrize.  He  carried 
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also  with  liim  a  decent-sized  silver  ivatcb  for  company's  Bake,  as  well 
as  to  time  himself  on  his  journey,  and  a  small  6stfull  of  dollars  ia  hi% 
breeches  pocket — ^just  enough  to  swear  by  that  he  did  not  enter  the 
Don's  territories  a  paupen  And  so  he  went  on,  whistling  and  solilo 
quizingi  and  knocking  the  heads  oflFalt  the  thistles  and  poppies  by  tlie 
road  side  with  his  stick,  like  Tarquin.  *' Whoo  1  whoo  !  *'  says  he,  at 
lie  mowed  off  the  tops  of  a  large  bunch  ;  ^'what  slashing  wounds  the 
dragoons  would  give  if  the  foot- soldiers  would  only  wait  for  them  ;  but 
no  matter,  there  must  be  murdering  fine  practice  in  the  regard  of  gun- 
shot wDiinds  for  all  that.  They  're  blazing  away  at  each  other,  I  hear, 
from  murn  till  night/'  At  that  moment  a  ball  whistled  acroous  the 
Doctor ;  and,  before  he  could  bless  himself,  there  came  another.  He 
turned  round  and  round,  looking  about  him  on  all  sides  and  feeling 
himself  to  try  was  he  shot,  till  he  saw  at  last  about  half  a  dozen  fel- 
lows running  towards  him,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
They  were  all  urmed,  and  one  rnffian  in  advance  of  the  rest,  had  hit 
musket  en  couche,  as  if  he  was  going  to  throw  a  third  dose  at  the 
Doctor. 

"  Blood  an'  ouns  I  shoot  aixy,  you  blackguard !  Do  yon  take  me  for 
a  wild  bear,  or  an  Orangeman,  that  you  point  the  spout  of  your  piece 
at  me  like  that  }*'  Peter  cried  out,  spitting  in  his  fist,  and  il(»urishing  his 
bit  of  timber;  and  he  danced  round  to  keep  stout  front  to  the  enemy 
on  all  sides*  He  found  out  in  an  instant,  however,  that  peace  at 
any  price  was  his  best  policy  for  the  present;  for  they  were  in  on  him 
befiire  he  could  <iut  three  flourishes,  or  repeat  Faugh-a-ballagh  !  "  Their 
to^^thpicks,"  said  he,  "would  have  been  rummaging  for  each  other  in 
the  inside  of  me,  if  I  hadn't  lowered  the  point  of  my  weapon,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion/* 

"  The  top  of  the  moonlight  to  you,  gentlemen,"  says  he  taking  ulf 
his  hat  to  them,  ''  I  hope  you  Ve  had  pleasant  sport  in  the  hills  Uti« 
fine  evening;  l*m  remarkably  fond  of  the  diversion  myself,  but  I  acorn 
the  idea  of  shooting  u  ilhout  a  licence/' 

They  all  shook  their  heads,  to  signify  that  he  was  talking  Samcnt* 
and  began,  all  together,  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wax,  aod 
where  he  came  from^  and  where  he  was  going  to,  and  if  he  could  give 
the  wordt  and   a  hundred  questions  of  the  kind,  which  he  could  not 
answer  satisfactorily,  because  lie  did  not  know  a  word  of  Spanish  or 
Basque.     Peter  knew  a  lit  tie  Lutin  and  less  French,  but  he  found  the 
Carlist  picq net-guard  were  as  ignorant  of  them  as  they  were  of  En^ 
lish  and  Irish.     He  discoursed  them   in   all  four  to  no  purpose,  aad 
diimned  their  philology.     They  then  proceeded  to  deliver  him  of  his 
knapsack  and  his  watch,  and  dollars,  and  to  his  astonishment  and  dit- 
guaU  stripped  him  of  his  shoes.     Shoes  were,  at  the  best  of  times,  » 
great  luxury  in  the  CarlLst  army,  and  Peter's  fitted  the  corporal  of  the 
party  as  if  ihey  had  been  bespoken  for  him.     **  Anda !  **  (march  on)  it 
lust  cried  this  fellow,  and  they  drove  him  before  them  at  the  point  of 
tlieir  bayontts  over  the  hard  mountain  road.     When  they  fancied  thit 
he  was  not  moving  fast  enough  they  poked  fun   at  him  behind  witi 
their  bayonets,  and  roared  with  the  laughing  when  he  put  his  hand  he* 
hind  to  feel  for  the  ci impound  fxactures,     Peter  was  fat,  tuid  not  hi 
from  forty  ;  and,  as  he  satd  liimself,  they  thought  it  wouldn't  he  good 
for  his  corns  or  his  constitution  to  let  him  go  slow! v  over  the  atOQtiik 
In  this  way  they  rowl'd  l»im   ulong  until  they  entered  a  village  whkfc 
hm  guessed  was  head-qua rters>  from  the  number  of  soldiers  be  tow 
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moving  about,  and  a  group  of  officers  louoging  and  smoking  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  street.  The  word  went  before  him  that  he  was  a  ChnV 
tino  spy,  and  in  a  very'  few  minutes  he  was  ludgt^d  in  a  jn^ada,  under 
a  strong  guard  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  Doctor  was  marcHed  beff>re  a  baard  of  oJficers  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  porch  of  the  village  diurch*  And  at  the  head  of 
the  table  sat  SegastebeJza,  who  was  killed  in  action  about  a  year 
afterwards  in  the  battle  of  the  Ametzegana,  near  San  Sebastian* 
There  was  not  a  syllable  of  Peter's  four  languages  amongst  them,  so 
the  tn:il  went  all  one  way.  It  was  shorty  sbarp,  and  decisive  ;  and  one 
trill mg  circumstance  was  enough  to  turn  things  in  this  direction.  Se- 
gastebelza  took  a  great  f^ncy  to  the  Doctor  s  watch ^  which  the  corporal, 
in  a  soft  moment  of  drunkenness,  gave  to  the  general  the  night  be- 
fore>  with  the  hope  of  being  made  a  sergeant*  Uis  Excellency  put  it 
to  his  ear  several  tiroes,  and  kept  fiddling  and  fidgfrtting  with  the 
works  during  the  short  time  the  trial  lasted.  At  last  he  pat  it  into 
the  breast  of  his  surtout>  and  buttoned  it  up  snug.  He  then  lit  an- 
other cigar,  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  shot  next  evening  at  sun- 
set. He  generously  ordered  him  rations  and  wine  ad  lUfUum,  and  ft 
Cither  confessor. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  holy  man  called  at  the  poiada  : 
there  be  found  Peter  resigned,  and  smoking  a  cigar  quite  comfuriablf 
with  a  large  measure  of  vai  de  f>enas  before  him.  The  convertiation 
that  followed  was  ciirried  on  in  Latin,  not  of  the  most  Augustan  de- 
scription, for  Peter  left  school  to  turn  up  his  shirt*sleeves  in  his  father's 
surgery  at  fourteen,  and  the  good  padre  entertained  a  scrupulous  con- 
tempt for  the  profane  literature  of  the  ancients.  However,  they 
managed  to  understand  each  other  very  well  for  all  that.  The  padre 
was  soon  satisfied  that  Peter  was  not  a  spy.  He  was  delighted  to  (ind 
that  he  was  an  Irishman,  for  he  remembered  with  affection  some  of  his 
old  friends  in  the  Irish  Cullege  at  Salamanca ;  and,  better  than  all  in 
the  good-natured  old  man's  luve  and  estimation,  the  Ductor  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  small  blame  to  him,  poor  fellow  I 

*'  Write,  write,  my  son,*'  said  he ;  and  Peter  wrote  the  following  de- 
claration* 

"  Ego  sum  verus  Hibemicus,  Doctor  Medicins,  Sodus  Collegii 
Cbirurgorum  Dubliuiensium ;  bonus  Catholicus  Raman  us,  et  nulltu 
speculaiort  quod  juro  per  Sanctum  Patricium,  Principem  omnium  Apos- 
tolorum  I  " 

The  friar  took  Ms  little  document  and  his  leave  for  the  night,  say- 
ing *'  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  and  hope  for  the  best  in  the  mortjing.** 
Early  next  day  he  returned,  and  told  Peter  that  Segastebelsa  was 
incredulous  on  the  point  of  his  being  a  good  catholic,  and  required  some 
striioger  proof  of  the  fact  than  his  boasting  of  it. 

"  Sure,  he  'd  believe  me  to  be  a  freemiison  or  a  earbonero  if  I 
tipped  him  the  signs  ;  and  wouldn't  he  believe  me  to  be  a  good  catholic 
If  I  can  bless  myself,  and  go  through  the  serving  of  mass  without  stag- 
gering .>  " 

*'  If  he  wouldn't  he  ought/'  said  the  kind-hearted  old  man  ;  so  he 
rolled  his  cassock  about  him,  and  trotted  back  with  this  new  feature 
of  the  case  to  Segastebeka* 

**  Weil,  revertndissime  1  wliat   doci    '  -       <      *  ..       . .    -^ 


when  the  friur  came  back. 


say 


He  shook  his  head  in  fear  and  doubt,  and  looked  as  if  all  w«t«  VtyiX* 
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"Ille  dicit,  sua  Excellentia,  quod  bcis  pJu§  quam  deWs?  His  Ex- 
ceUency  fitiys  that  you  know  more  than  you  ousht ;  and  he  added  thii*, 
too,  that  you  kuow  the  Khoron  perhaps,  as  well  aa  the  serving  of  man, 
and  care  ju^l  as  nmch  about  it/' 

**  Oh,  the  bloody-minded  villain  J  "  exclaimed  Peter ;  "  he  'f  bent 
on  my  murder." 

''  Valde  timeo,  rationem  babes.  I  'm  a^id  your  right  in  that  re- 
spect,** said  the  friar ;  "  hut  have  you  no  relic,  no  rosnry  —  have  ymx 
nothing  catholically  substantial  besides  the  mere  palabra^  to  prove 
your  cmse,  about  you  ?  '* 

*'  The  Lord  be  praised  I  '*  says  Peter,  **He  is,  and  always  waa,  mer- 
ciful to  me,  thoiign  it 's  little  I  deserve  his  bounty,  I  own  ;  for  I  hare 
not  often  troubled  this  blessed  little  book  since  the  morning  my  poor 
mother  put  it  into  my  pocketj  leaving  Ireland,  with  her  blessing,  and 
thirty  shiUing  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  which  she  put  here  and  iberet 
along  with  a  little  fistful  of  shamrocks,  for  luck*  The  notes  are  all 
spent,  and  the  shamrocks  are  all  drowned ;  but  here's  the  darling  diitK 
decimo  that  has  stuck  to  me  through  all  my  meanderings  I  If  thi?  ras- 
cals thought  it  worth  a  brass  farthings  I  might  be  whistling  for  it  now. 
I  asked  for  a  bit  of  paper  last  night  to  light  my  cigar,  and  it  wbm  my 
oivn  blessed  little  Vade^Mecum,  out  of  my  knapsack,  they  gave  me 
back  to  do  that  same  with^ — bad  luck  to  them  I  " 

The  friar  seized  the  missal  with  joy,  and  examined  it  for  some  time- 
Finding  that  it  contained  several  holy  pictures,  he  expressed  himaeJf 
greatly  delighted,  and  started  off  with  it  to  Segastcbelza.  Back  be 
came  again  with  it,  however,  more  downcast  than  before,  and  \ih  head 
shook  more  mournfully  than  ever. 

"  Quid-est-— et  qousque  tandem  ?  "  —  "  What  the  devil's  the  matter 
now  ?  "  says  Peter, 

'^  Conclamatum  est !  my  son,"  answered  the  poor  old  man,  and  the 
tears  absolutely  ran  down  his  face. 

"  It*s  only  joking  you  are,  yon  funny  on  Id  man,**  sayi  Peter,  un- 
willing to  believe  had  news  too  suddenly  ;  and  then  he  shouted  oat, 
"  Estne  omne  supra,  vel  omne  trans  slnistrum  ?  —  Is  it  ^  up,  or  ill 
ovtT  the  left?" 

The  friar  pointed  to  the  first  page.  "  The  general  sayi  that  the 
book  is  an  imposture,  and  that  the  roguery  of  it  can  be  read  on  the  ftrj 
title-page/' 

**  May  the  divil  run  away  with  his  schoolmaster,'*  roared  Pcterr 
"  why  doesn't  he  deny  the  Trinity  when  he  *8  in  the  humour  of  doubv 
ing?     Where's  the  imposture  1  'd  like  to  know?  " 

'*  Where  is  Stkrkotypk  ?  " 

'*  Is  it  Where's  Stkrbotypk?"  says  Peter,  half  distracted,  tad 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  question. 

"  The  town  of  Sterkotypb/*  said  the  friar. 

"  O  I  the  town  of  Stebkotypk,"  said  Peter,  breathing  retr  fff^h* 
and  as  he  said  the  words  he  gave  the  friar  a  familiar  poke  of  l»i»  fore- 
finger almost  below  the  belt. 

'*  Don't  keep  laughing  and  coughing  that  way,"  said  hit  reverencr, 
getting  angry  ;   '*  tell  me  where  it  is  ?" 
*'*Pon  my  sowl  I  don't  know,"  said  Peter. 

**  We  have  looked  out  for  it  on  the  map  of  Ireland  :  we  can  find 
Shanagoorden,  Skibbereen,  and  Stony  batter.  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatifft 
und  a  hundred  places  begvuning  with  S,  but  we  can't  Und  St«rro4yp<- 
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We  cao't  find  it  on  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  not  a  ungle  word 
of  it  in  the  geography  which  was  published  by  the  grejit  Martinez  Del 
Boah,  at  Viilladoliil,  and  he  knew  more  about  the  earth  than  Ptolemy 
him»elf;* 

"  Go  back  with  my  compliments  to  the  council  of  war,"  says  Peters 
*'  and  bid  them  to  look  out  for  Belfast^  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ;  and 
tell  the  scoundreh  that  the  word  stereotype,  which  is  under  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  p»ge,  does  not  signify  a  town  in  Conuaughtj  Leinsterj 
Ulater,  Munster,  or  the  county  Meath^  but  aimplv  in  regard  of  the 
work  that  it 's  plenty  and  ckupr,  and  that  there  "a  more  where  that 
came  from  ! " 

The  old  man  went  back  in  finer  spirit^*  than  ever  with  what  proved 
ao  echircisstmctU  at  last,  and  brought  Peter  back  the  joyful  news  of 
hia  emancipation* 

"  What  did  they  soy  about  Beliast?  "  said  the  Doctor.  **  Belfast  is 
a  fine  place,  holy  father ;  I  wish  we  were  both  there  now,  and  neither 
of  us  would  be  auiious  to  come  back  to  this  blackguard  apoC" 

"  Maitinea  del  Boah  writes  that  BelEut  is  m  fbe  wiim  people  get 
oot  of  a  boat,"  answered  the  fiiar,  "  that  it  is  famaoM  for  heretics  and 
whiskey,  a  fiery  obnoxious  drink,  very  much  indulged  in  by  all  ranks 
of  the  Irish  population,  whom  it  renders  poor  and  pugnacionSt  because 
it  is  distilled  chiefly  from  black  turf." 

"  He  ought  to  Lave  thrown  in  poialoei  and  other  Jire-warks"  said 
the  doctor ;  and  he  proceeded,  seeing  that  his  life  was  so  far  safe  lo 
ask  about  the  probability  of  recovering  his  watch  and  doUais. 
"  Don*t  think  of  them,  my  son/'  said  the  friar* 
•*  Is  it  my  suum  cuique — my  little  property  ?"  roared  Peter. 
"  Take  it  easy,"  whispered  the  old   man,  ^'  unless  your  life>  that 's 
niiir  your  owo^  is  of  less  consequence/* 

**  Slurder  in  Irish  I    Is  it  to  be  robbed  coolly  and  quietly  of  all  I  had 
in  the  world,  sind  my  beautiful  stick  ?'* 
'*  Your  what?" 

'*  Meum  baculum ;  shillelianum  splendidum^hilelagh  that  never 
missed  fire." 

**  Weilt  it  would  be  hard  to  lose  your  pilgrim  staff/'  said  the  friar, 
"especially  if  it  has  been  consecrated  — ** 

**  On  the  skulls  of  the  tithe  proctors  in  Tipperary,  and  by  our  own 
foster-brother,"  said  Peter. 

•*  Very  well,  my  son  ;  be  comforletl ;  I  '11  enquire  after  it,  and  send 
it  to  you  to  Bayonne  by  the  first  contrabandisto  that  crosses  the 
border/' 

**  And  my  other  valuables  ?  I  suppose  I  *m  not  to  ask  the  black 
Tillain  for  them,  at  all  at  nil/' 

*'  His  Excellency  is  at  masi,  my  son.  It  would  be  death  to  disturb 
him  at  his  devotions,  and/'  said  the  old  man  confidentially  in  Peter's 
ear,  **  I  can't  answer  for  your  life  if  you  stay  two  hours  longer*  Scinde 
ei  curre  f — cut  and  run !  ** 

The  Doctor  tuok  his  reverend  friend's  hint,  Tvhich  he  felt  to  be  a 
useful  one  and  lionestly  given.  He  had  no  ambitiun  to  be  s(ereott/ped 
in  Spain,  so  he  trudged  back,  barefooted  as  he  was,  and  without  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  across  the  French  border. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Mduy  of  Don  Carlos's  generals  and  uHicers  wei«.  men  of  low  Ut\.Vk« 
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bigr»tted  ideas>  and  no  educalion.     Such  was,  I  believe,  tlie  case  with 

Segastebelzu.  You  must  not  take  such  men  aii  specimens  of  the 
Eurtipean  intellect  beyond  tlie  four  British  seas.  Many  foreigners, 
especially  the  French ^  are,  I  think,  more  enlightened  than  jour  aver- 
age Engiishtnan  ;  and  they  are  certainly  more  expanded  in  their  viewi* 

PfiNMAK. 

Come,  comej  Traveller  ;  if  we  are  more  limited  in  our  views,  we  are 
more  accnrute  in  our  quotations ;  and,  as  we  lug  in  less  extraneous 
learning  head  and  shoulders,  for  the  sake  of  display^  we  less  5«i(}iieDt- 
]y  blunder^ 

TRAVKLLtNG   BvlCHELOR. 

I  know — I  know  all  about  it,  Vou  11  remind  me  of  the  **  Dernier 
chemixe  (ramfmr,'*  or  some  such  anticjue  blunder,  and  triumph  over  my 
continental  friends  on  the  strength  of  it.  N^ous  avons  chaagS  toui  ctla. 
We  are  accurate  now  even  in  our  ostentation* 

FKNMAN. 

Are  we  ?  Why,  your  continental  friends  are  talking  of  a  speech  of 
Niipoleon's,  and  regretting  that  it  was  given  second-hand.  Hear  their 
illustration  of  the  difference, — ^'  We  may  say,  like  jErchi/fnSf  thut  |2^— 
should  have  heard  the  great  man  speak  it  himself."  No  less  a  9^^| 
than  Thiers  makes  this  pretty  blunder,  as  you  may  see  if  yoa  lod^^^| 
his  *'  HiHtoire  du  Consulut  et  de  l*£mpire,"  ^^^H 

TRAVKLLINO   BACHELOR.  ^^* 

Of  course  you  can  find  such  things.  I'll  supply  yott  myself  tntlii 
better  specimen  thiin  what  you  have  quoted.  What  do  you  think  of » 
French  translator  of  a  work  on  the  early  drama  adding  »uch  s  c<ifli- 
nient  as  the  fuJluwing  ?  Speaking  of  an  English  interlude  on  s  Scsfl* 
dinavian  subject,  the  text  runs  thus:  — "It  was  acted  in  the  haHiof 
Graysinn  and  Lincolnsinn." 

FENMAN. 

Well,  where  's  the  blunder? 

THAVKLLtNO   BACHELOR. 

It's  coming.  The  French  translator  volunteered  the  foUowingei' 
planution  in  a  note,  —  -*  Gkaysinn  and  Lincolnsink,  these  wereiw* 
ancient  Danish  kings/' 

PENMAN. 

The  blunders  which  I  tell  yon  of  are  blunders  made  by  yourt 
French   historians.     One  of  these  iutroducesj  into  his  work  a  sU 
of  the  fine  old  outlaws  of  England  ;  and  he  describes  Robin  Hood  i 
his  followers  as  shrouded  in  the **Jhrt'ts  vertes dc  Lincoln,"  It*  ml     _ 
calu  green, 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Who  writes  that  ? 

FRNHAN. 

Merely  Michelet. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

We  Ve  as  bad  at  home.  You  know  the  "  Ehend"  edition  of  scf^ 
tain  learned  doctor'^  conimentMry  on  the  New  Testament  At  any  nt* 
you  know  what  elftrtd  means  in  German ;  it  is  equivaleRt  to  iAd*  ^ 
diiio,  and  means ** the  above-named" 
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FKNMAN. 

We  *re  up  to  all  that :  what  of  it  ? 

TRAVEL LINO    BACHELOR. 

Why,  that  an  Eiighsh  clergynianj  with  a  repututinn  for  Greek,  un- 
der too  k  a  commentttry  on  the  New  Testament.  For  Hebrew  and  clas- 
sics he  professed  himself  no  great  things  in  the  way  of  novelty.  The 
Latin  expositors  bad  been  exhausted  ;  and  here  he  was  complimentary 
to  the  bis^hops  who  had  preceded  him.  French  was  acccasiljle  to  all. 
But  German  —  aye,  here  he  meant  to  he  at  once  nseftil,  original,  and 
orthodox.  There  was  a  new  field  in  tlie  German ;  a  mine  resented  for 
his  special  exploration.  Great  men  those  Germans*  and  not  all  i»f  them 
Neologists-  There  was  Paiilus,  and  Semler,  and  Hug^,  and  Tittmaii, 
and  Rosenmuller,  wdiom  he  knew  by  heart;  and  Schleiermacherj  who 
was  no  better  than  he  should  be;  and  Bretschneider,  who  was  some-* 
what  worse.  But,  abov«  all,  there  was  the  great  Professor  Ebend. 
These  German  lights  did  the  doctor  promise  to  the  En^^dish  world ; 
and  he  gave  them.  His  book  contained  notes  from  Rosenmiiller,  Hngg, 
Tillman^  and  Co,;  hut,  after  a  note  purportiog  to  be  translated  from 
one  of  thescj  there  every  now  and  then  followed  a  string  of  notes,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  which  the  name  of  "  Professor  Eberid  "  figured  aa 
the  name  of  the  writer.  The  hook  was  popular  —  so  popnlar,  indeed, 
that  the  first  edition  w*as  bought  up  in  one  week — di/  ihe  nuihor  ;  and 
the  outlying  copies  are  now  among  the  curiosities  of  bibEography. 

WHISKEY   DRINKER, 

But  there  might  have  been  a  Professor  Ebend.  The  name  is  not  an 
impossible  one. 

THAVELLINO   BACHELOR. 

And  there  ma^  l>e  a  "  Dn  Ditto  "  or  a  "  Professor  Ibid.'*  There  a 
not,  however.  So  I  *ve  given  the  Fenman  change  for  his  foreigneering 
sarcasms. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Well^  suppose  you  give  us  ail  a  change,  and  try  your  hand  at  a  song. 

TRAVELLING   BACSBLOR. 

I'll  do  my  best  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  you  anything  very  jovial. 


SONO  BV  THE  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR,™*^  FOR  THV  FOOT- 
FALL HOUR  BY  HOUR." 

For  thy  foot-fall  hoar  by  hour 

Anxiously  I  *ve  listenetl, 
Wntohing  for  a  glance  of  thee. 
My  i^ze  has  ached  and  glistened. 
The  night  c^jraes  on. 
But  jibude  and  sun 
Seem  dim  alike  tn  li«  ; 
The  light  that  lit*& 
In  tho.ie  hint?  eye* 
Is  all  that  shines  for  me. 

Art  tlion  ibtnkingi  lore,,  of  me  ?  " 

DoM  thf>ii  mourn  our  parting  ? 
Vet  I  w  i*ih  thee  not  to  whart* 

Till*  hmely  bonom"^  vm%timg^ 
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Sweet  sleep  be  thine. 

More  deep  than  mine  ; 
Wake  free  from  CAre  or  mottow  t 

But  think  of  me, 

And  dream  of  me, 
And  come  to  me  to-monrow. 

EVERARD    CLIVE. 

You  are  alivajs  in  the  pathetic  line.  Bachelor.  You  have  procured 
nie  a  recipe  how  to  make  milk-punch ;  and  now  I  'U  give  you  one  bow 
to  make  love  with  ease,  jollity,  and  independence. 

SONG  BY  CLIVE,— "TELL  HER  THAT  HER  EYE  IS  BLt'E.' 

Tell  her  that  her  eye  is  blue. 

And  she  'U  tell  you  that  she  knows  it 
EvVy  bit  tu  well  as  you  ; 

Ev*ry  mora  her  mirror  showt  it. 

Tell  her  that  her  voice  ii  sweet. 

That  *tit  bearen  to  behold  her  ; 
And  tdie  *D  ask  you,  <*  Why  repeit 

What  a  ihousimd  more  have  told  her  V* 

Either  coin  some  awful  tie, 

That  with  noveltjr  may  strike  her  i 
Or  in  silence  watching  hy» 

Let  her  try  to  make  you  like  her. 

Let  her  »pcak  her  mind  the  first : 

Then  the  game  is  most  diverting. 
Woman**  vanity  will  burst 

Ere  it  lose  a  chance  of  flirting, 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

That  is  an  atrocious  theory,  Clive;  and  I  don't  think  that  you  hm 
either  the  heart  or  the  spirit  to  act  up  to  it.  I  think  I  have  teen  J<mi 
before  now 

'^  Vaunting  atond^  but  racked  by  deep  despair." 

EVERARD   CLITE. 

Thank  you  for  the  Sutunic  comparison.  My  song  is  only  a  devdop* 
ment  of  one  of  the  old  Quakeress  s  Mirahilia,  The  old  lady  hatl  \sm 
eighty  years,  tind  she  said  that  there  were  hut  two  things  in  this  wwd 
which  iihe  wondered  at.  One  was,  why  people  took  the  ttwWt  «| 
gutliering  apples,  when,  if  they  would  but  be  quiet*  the  appl€ft  w«aJfl 
fall  of  their  own  accord.  The  other  instance  in  which  she  broke  tJ»t 
Horatiun  precept  "  ttU  admirur}"  was  in  wondering  at  men  uki"| 
the  trouble  tti  run  after  the  girls,  when,  if  they  would  but  be  <5«iA 
the  girls  were  sure  to  come  and  run  after  them.  However,  it  is  ^ 
worth  while  to  argue  about  such  triHes.  Who  can  give  us  an  iiCCOfl«* 
of  the  last  lions  ?  Who  has  heard  the  Ethiopians  ?  or  seen  the  fr«*" 
dwarf?  or  the  Bushman?  of  whom  Jlloore  might  have  sung, 

The  Bushman  boy  *s  on  Englnnd's  shore> 

And  in  E^^ypt^s  Hull  you  *JI  tind  him  \ 
If  is  fntber*K  front  he  bears  before. 

And  his  mother's  make  behind  him. 

,  FENMAK. 

The  Bn«hmefi  boys  are  queer  but  disagreeable*  80  Baslimaii  iW 
they  Rpenk  only  Dutch  or  English.  Their  hair  is  more  trtdy  wonllf 
than  a  goat's.     No  **  ham  caprina  *'  'Innhte  tViorc*      TKMs>#irr  r« 


doubts  there.     The  story  runn  tl>»* 
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tliey  were  kidnapped  in  their  youth  by  some  sanpjinary-niindeil  Caf- 
fres,  who  tout  theoi  into  slavery,  brought  them  up  like  themselves,  that 
is,  ill  comparative  comfurt,  xvith  roasted  meat  insteiid  of  raw  ;  and, 
finnlly,  let  them  either  escape  or  be  bought  back  again.  I  could,  how- 
ever, get  nothing  io  the  way  of  detail.  They  ffd  upon  antelope  instead 
of  mutton;  wore  deer-skin  instead  of  sheep-skin;  threw  tbeir  ass- 
agayn  rather  from  the  middle  tlinn  from  the  end;  preferred  the  wings 
of  macaws  to  the  legs ;  and  thought  better  of  the  Dutch  than  of  the 
English.  Little  beyond  triBes  like  these  could  I  make  out  in  the  way 
of  characteristics  between  them  and  the  true-bred  Bn»hman.  However, 
the  Travelling  Bachelor  knows  more  about  these  things  than  I. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

1 11  tell  you  all  about  them  some  day,  and  all  about  our  other  visitors 
in  the  savage  line»  from  the  original  ''  Belle"  to  Lord  Stanley's  JMic- 
mac^,  and  Mr*  Eyre's  Auhtralians,  with  reflections  on  each  degree  of 
civilization,  from  the  New  Zealand  chief  to  the  American  ambassador. 

EVKRAIID   CLIVK. 

How  do  yon  classify  the  dwarFs,  who  now  abound  i^o  amtm^;  us? 
What  with  Don  Francisco  the  JVlarquis  of  Lillipnt,  the  John  Bull 
dwarfj  and  General  Tom  Thumb,  Lundon  is  like  the  Italian  language, 
very  rich  in  diminutives.  I  think  1  shall  go  to  t!ie  London  Docks,  and 
hire  some  Cranes  to  make  war  upon  the  Pigmies. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR, 

I  will  give  you  a  classification.  Genus,  homo;  speciesj  nanus;  va- 
rieties, Uisputikus^  Jmericatius,  Indigetia, 

FENAIAN. 

J\Iaka  a  theory  as  well.  Generalize  the  phainomena.  We  go  back 
to  the  time  of  our  pristine  beliefs  and  hold  the  doctrines  of  Pygmies 
and  Trolls  from  ocular  inspection.  A  cycle  of  Vico'a  verified.  Our 
tastes  are  not  morbid — only  philosophic  :  that's  all. 

TRAVELLING    BACUELOR. 

Professor  Fiimpellschnaiit  has  gone  deeply  into  the  matter.  His 
book  opens  with  an  extract  from  the  Pancha-bathra,  a  Hindoo  work 
three  thousand  years  old.  His  first  quotation  iSj  **  Dwarfs  are  good 
men,  because  their  hearts  aie  so  near  their  mouths."  He  arranges  all 
dwarfs  in  an  ascending  scale,  according  to  thtir  stature,  and  gnjups 
them  pyramidicaliy,  taking  their  measures,  as  my  tailor  seems  to  have 
done  for  me,  traditionally. 

First  come  the  dwarfs  of  microscopic  small ness,  that  dance  by  the 
thonsands  upon  the  points  of  needles,  and  pierce  the  motes  of  snnbeams 
with  their  heads.  These  are  chiL-fly  of  eastern  origin  ;  and  are  aerial 
both  in  their  habits  and  affectionii. 

Secondly  come  those  that  are  light  enough  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  These  get  taken  np  into  the  nostrils  of  men  asleep:  get  IjIowii 
out  of  window  when  there  is  a  strong  draught  in  the  room,  and  are 
carried  up  the  chimney  whenever  there  is  a  register-stove  in  the  apart- 
ment. They  walk  about  on  the  earthy  taking  the  nrd||utt(»n  to  put 
shot  in  their  pn ckets  when  the  wind  h  up.  The  latfplni  ll^^spafty 
carry  their  ballast  in  tlu'ir  nnmtlis  ;  a  plan  which  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  keeping  them  quier. 
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EVERARD   CLIVK. 

Like  tlie  geese  of  Caucasus^  who  are  so  conscious  of  their  own  to- 
qiiacjty  that  tliey  put  stones  in  their  bills  when  ihey  fly  over  the  haunt 
uf  an  eagle,  lest  their  c  km  our  tihould  betray  them.  So,  at  least,  wj 
D'llerbelot  and  Thomas  Moore* 

WHtSKBY*DBINK£R. 

'Tis  a  parable ;  and  its  meauitig  h,  that  jou  should  keep  quiet  at 

meal- times. 

EVBRAaD   CLIFE. 

Or,  rather,  that  a  meal  keeps  you  quiet.  A  parable  that  applies  to 
political  as  well  as  to  Caucasian  geese.  "  Exinanitate  ventris  loquitur 
C4>r."  Wfc-ll,  wel!.  Go  on  with  Pimplesnoutt,  or,  what 's  his  borrihie 
Teutome  title  ? 

TRAVELMKG   BACHELOR. 

Professor  Piimpellschnaut,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  German.  The 
third  class  is  formed  by  entomological  dwarfs,  that  take  their  airingaon 
the  backs  of  emmets,  and  when  weary  of  a  contemptuous  and  over- 
sized world,  commit  suicide  with  spider-webs.  These  are  the  actire 
little  fellows  that  yilay  at  bo-peep  behind  needles,  and  peep  through 
the  eyes  thereof  for  exercise. 

Fourthly,  the  historical  dwarf.  This  sort  plays  a  part  in  the  grand 
affairs  of  the  world.  The  ground- work  of  their  history  is  the  struggle 
between  wit  and  cunning  in  a  small  frame,  against  strength  and  itu- 
pidity  in  a  large  one,  A  struggle  in  which  the  former  iuirafiablf  wiji ; 
and  a  contest  in  which  the  latter  invariably  appear  to  a  disadvantage. 
The^e  are  true  Tom  Thumbs,  whose  natural  enemies  are  the  giants 
and  ogres.  Of  this  sort  arc  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-  * 
stalk,  Hup-o'*my-thiimb,  and  all  the  short-legged  fraternity .  Sud^ 
are  Albrich  of  the  Niebelungen-lied,  Lraurin  of  the  Heldenbucfa,  tin 
keeper  of  the  Horde  in  the  Edda,  and  Persians  and  Arabians  ad  i»; 
nituiih 

EVERARO   CLIVR. 

It  is  remarkable  that  you  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  < 
mythology  ;  for  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies  is  in  no  re^^pect  ana' 
The  Etruscans,  however,  had  their  wise  dwarf  Tages,  who  wasttifi 
up  by  the  plungh  from  belli ud  a  clud  of  earth. 

WHISKEY    URINKER, 

Don't  forget  our  Irish  Leprochaun, 

**  II im  thi?  sprite, 
U'Kom  maids  at  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that  *s  haunted.** 

RVSRAB0   CLIVK. 

Certainly  not.  With  the  exception  I  have  mentioned  of  the  GfK'k* 
you  meet  dwarfs  in  all  traditions,  and  in  all  litemture-  Sometiflic* 
the  legend  of  one  country  is  borrowed  from  the  legend  of  another,  i^^ 
shows  their  aftiiiity  as  well  as  simihirity.  Sometimes  there  is  simihri*? 
beiwceu  two  independent  stories.  The  couHiet  of  art  and  strenjtii* » 
at  {he  huttoin  of  all ;  and  the  exhibition  of  this  in  historical  action »» 
wliat  the  French  would  call  the  Philosophy  of  the  MythoJogr  of 
Dwarfs.  I  suppose  this  is  Mr-  Pimplesnout's  doctrine.  I«  it  iwti 
Only  he  want9  a  volume  to  develope  it  in. 

TRAVKLLINU    BACUKLOR. 

Two. 
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I  thought  80.  And  he  tallcs  about  inner  meanings.  Doesn't  be  ^ 
I  wish  these  Germans  had  some  outer  meanings,  ilowerer,  we  know 
all  about  these  puny  duodecimos  of  mortality  from  Edward  Taylon 
The  next  class,  I  suppose,  come  to  flesh -and- blood  specimens  of  dwar£i, 
of  credible  though  ^mall  dimenaions ;  that  are  contented  to  serre  aa 
shows  rather  than  as  symbols.  Your  German  sage  might  term  these 
the  "  Nani  IVIercatornm/*  They  used  to  be  the  **  Nani  Principom  ;" 
but  the  court-dwarf  is  now  a  non-en tJty,  and  these  pocket* monsten 
are  now,  like  many  railways,  valuable  only  for  purposes  of  speculation. 

And  now  let  us  keep  up  the  old  imagery,  and  let  the  dwarf  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  minstrel.  Drinker,  my  boy,  you  have  not  sung  to-night. 
Make  your  pipes  do  the  milk-punch  justice;  and  while  you  sing,  I'll 
replenish  "  the  little  three-quart  pipkin." 

WHISKEY- UBINKEII, 

What  say  you  to  a  lay*  "  De  rebus  lodicis  ?"  Our  lads  have  been 
doing  their  work  well  out  there  ;  and  the  Six^ty  Second,  after  all,  were 
not  among  the  worst  of  them.  Glad  was  I  when  the  ould  Duke  spoke 
a  good  word  for  them  in  the  House.  A  bit  of  praise  from  hiui  is  bet- 
ter than  a  whole  bulletin  from  any  other  general ;  and  so  it  will  be 
felt  on  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 

^«  lUe  super  Gangem  super  ezauditUA  ei  Indoi." 

And  on  the  Thames  and  the  Shannon  to  boot.     But  you  want  a  song, 
not  a  speech  ;  so  here  goes. 

SONG  BV  THE  WHISKEY  DRINKER.— « WHO  *S  FOR  A  SHV  AT 
THE  SIEGE  OF  LAHORE,  MY  BOYSl" 

Have  )00  not  hcArd  of  the  fightin;^  in  tndia^  boys  ? 
Sure  *twai  at  AIoodke«  a  beautiful  flLincly,  lioyfl. 
Bt?tt«fr  Uian  hunling  the  fi)x  fmra  hU  cosy  »hair 
Was  hunting  the  Sikhs  frt^m  their  camp  at  Feroaeshab. 
At  AUvaL,  too,  we  compl&iely  astoniab  d  *eiD, 
Ot^  the  wi&ter  we  coaz*d  and  admonished  *ein. 
Tboogh  btiUei*  fly  fast  as  bad  eggi  at  the  pillory,— 
O  vre  are  th9  boys  thst  can  spike  their  artillery  ! 

Come  to  the  Siiilej,  where  Icmd  ihe  ^m*  roar,  my  boyt ! 
Came  ere  the  fun  and  the  fighting  '»  all  o'er,  my  boy* ! 
Come  where  there  '*  honour  and  plunder  galore,  ray  boy*  ! 
O  ♦  who  *s  fur  a  fthy  at  the  siege  of  Lahore,  my  boj-m  ? 


Hardinge  'b  a  hero  ;  bowld  Gough  is  another,  boys. 
Don't  the?  ciiH  Napier  **  the  divil's  own  brother,"  boy»  ? 
KeVr  in  iho  Ea*t  such  a  gaUiiut  commander  was 
i^ince  on  tlic  Indus  the  CJrent  Alexanrfcr  vrus. 
ITnder  Sir  Harry  Smith  foes  we  could  tJjnm|j  any  ; 
Who  Ml  serve  the  Queen  and  the  East  India  Company  ? 
8hew  them  our  soldiers  the  right  sort  of  mt^n  are  nil  j 
Fight  for  the  Crown,  and  the  Govornor-Geueral. 

Chortu. 
Come  10  the  Sutlej,  &c. 

II L 
Rid  the  R.'me<*  of  her  Fiuitt  and  her  Punches,  bova  } 
Setve  them  u  mouthful  ofWd  for  their  liiiu'hps,  fwiVB  ! 
Iki^n  at  their  river  we  will  tiot  aiay  b»»tg.  "'V  boys  i 
Sfiuult  into  *mith'rcen&  their  tine  Ute-^tttymii/^  my  boys*. 
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If  the  powther  U  scarce^  and  die  guns  ihey  won't  play  dd  it ; 
Try  the  C4mld  steel,  and  ptisli  on  vwiih  the  bayonet  J 
When  once  we  are  over^  'tis  we  '11  have  a  slap  at  all 
Their  campe  and  their  cameti,  their  caab  and  ihtur  capitiJ. 

Chorvs, 
Then  come  lo  the  Sutlej.  where  loud  the  guui  ro«r,  my  boy*  ! 
Ccnne  ere  the  fun  and  the  fig-hting  *•  all  a>r,  my  boys  ! 
Cnme  where  there  's  honour  and  plunder  ^lore.  my  hoy&l 
O  1  who  *a  for  a  shy  at  the  Riege  of  Lahore,  my  boys  ? 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

A  Portuguese  would  remonstmte  against  your  calling  Sir  H^ 
Hanliitge  Governor- GeneraU     They  call  their  o^vn  petty  cotutnarii 
of  Goa  Governor- General  of  InJia>  and  iibstinately  refuse  i(>  rectjgMm^ 
the  ruler  of  our  vast  possessions  under  any  such  title-. 

£VERARD    CLrVB. 

I  suppose,  Bilmlus,  that  your  Mong  i**  intended  far  the  use  of  tb^ 
cm i ting-sergeant  in  Ireland.     They  will  have  plent?  of  time  lo  b  _  _ 
their  "  Brave  hoifs,  wim'rc  on  for  marching"  across  the  sea  to  the  M-*i 
jaiib  before  the  fun  is  over  ;  whether  Mehemet  All  lets  them  tak  «» 

short-cut  by  the  desert,  or  not. 

WHISKEY'DEENKER. 

How  so?     Won't  we  win  ? 

KVERARD  CLIVB. 

Yes,  we  shall  win  ;  but  nut  bo  speedily  as  some  people  funcr. 
These  fanatic  mountaineers  are  well  trained,  and  not  badly  genen^ 
led.  However,  as  your  song  says,  Drinker,  we  are  on  the  old  5h 
donian's  battle- fields,  and  in  the  long-run  we  shall  do  our  work 
triuniphantly  as  he  did,  and  with  more  permani'Ut  results.  G< 
European  infaiitry>  well- officered,  and  placed  fairly  front  to  fn 
with  the  foe,  have  always  beat  the  best  Asiatics  ;  and,  I  believe,  they 
always  will.  The  victories  of  the  early  Saracens  and  Ottoraau*  *r* 
apparent,  and  not  real  exceptions.  The  European  armies  that  en- 
countered them,  were  miserably  deficient  in  infantry.  And,  in  truth. 
when  we  recollect  how  the  Janizary  force  was  originally  rwV^i 
and  recruited,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  Turks  in  Europe 
conquered  with  European  foot- soldiers.  I  "11  trust  the  British  bay- 
onets, unless  ioo  grossly  overmatched,  or  led  forward  under /oo  cruel 
disadvantages,  as  I  would  have  trusted  the  pikes  of  the  phalaiu.  or 
the  swords  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  It  is  most  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  present  strife  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics  on  thebAnW 
of  the  Hesudrus,  and  the  Indus,  with  the  similar  struggle  in  tlio  ■air'* 
regions  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  There  did  Akx^n"^ 
find  "  the  most  warlike  of  the  independent  Indian  tribeft."  1** 
stormed  the  very  capital  against  which  %ve  are  advancing.  Wlxrt 
Sangala  then  stood  Lnhore  stands  now ;  and  the  second  as*erlifP*»" 
that  scene  of  the  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  will,  I  believe,  b* 
aa  stern  and  decisive  as  was  the  first. 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

The  most  interesting  recent  foreign  event  to  me  has  been  the  r^ 
ncwed  convulsive  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  regain  their  nationality-  i* 
may  have  been  madness  to  try  to  rise  against  such  colossal  maftftot 
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oppression  as  the  three  Powers  of  the  North  ;  but  to  my  mind  it  was 

a  heroic  madness.    Sarmatia'a  long  martyrdom — 

KVERAED   CLIVE. 
TRAVKLLfNG   BACHELOR. 

Your  quotation  is  more  pithy  than  complimentary. 

EVEBARD    CLIVE, 

Indeed,  Bachelor,  I  meant  it  in  no  discourtesy :  any  more  than 
the  Athenian  Probulus  can  be  supposed  to  have  done,  in  whose 
mouth  Aristophanes  places  it,  as  a  remonstrance  against  the  Lady- 
Politician's  allusions  to  the  national  reverses  in  Sicily.  But,  in  truth, 
the  subject  of  Poland  is  too  painful  for  such  a  time,  and  such  a  meet- 
ing as  the  present.  One  recoils  from  it  instinctively.  I  can  now 
well  understand  the  spirit  which  led  the  Athenians  to  Bne  Phryni- 
chus  for  jarring  on  their  feelings  at  a  lime  of  national  festival,  by 
dramatizing  the  Fall  of  Miletus.  So,  M^hen  you  bring  in  Poland 
over  our  milk- punch,  excuse  me,  if 

**  Deaplicet  ille  locus,  cUrao,  ac  diliidin  potco.'* 
Tell  us  something  of  your  Continental  literary  friends.     Who  Is  this 
Dr.  Car  us,  that  has  been  enlightening  us  benighted  islanders  about 
our  true  character,  tastes,  habits,  and  social  position  ? 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

He  is  a  highly-distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher.  Germany 
may  well  be  proud  of  him. 

FENMAN. 

May  "  Germany's  Pride  and  Saxony's  Glory"  keep  to  his  own  re-* 

gions  in  future.     Why,  his  journey  through  England  ^'  Ego  el  Rex 
mens  "  is  about  as  light  and  airy  as  one  of  the  old  Processions. 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

Nay,  surely  better.  Cams  is  a  philosopher.  Master  Laneham  of 
Killingworth  was  a  mere  chronicler. 

PENMAN. 

Do  you  know  his  doctrine  about  the  nose-race^  and  the  mouth- 
raoCj  and  the  eye-race ;  and  telluric  analogies^  and  his  philosophy  of 
hair? 

TRAVELLINfi    BACHELOR. 

I  know  that  he  is  a  naturalist  among  men  like  Oken  and  SteiTen, 
and  that  a  few  of  his  analogies  would  enlarge  our  ideas  in  England. 

PENMAN. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  a  loose  thinker : — like  all  men  whose  analogies 
over-ride  their  inductions,  and  whose  philosophy  replaces  their  com- 
mon sense. 

EVKRARD    GLIYS. 

Id  est.,  he  is  a  genuine  German,  capable  of  enthusiasm  on  absurd* 
ities ;  but,  in  general,  dull,  dreamy,  and  ponderous;  wanting  that 
dash  of  warm  blood  and  lively  percepliveness  which  the  cross  of  the 
Celtic  with  the  Teutonic  breed  gives  to  our  English  temperament. 

WHISKKT-BRINKER. 

I  am  thinking  iihout  wh^^t  Proffssor  Owen  says  in  ref^ard  of  lli« 
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warm-blooded  animals,  that  they  were  born  first  in  Ireland.  And  he 
gave  them  Greek  names  in  proof  of  it.  According  to  the  Profeaeor,  dl 
Northamptonshire  was  under  water  a  million  years  ago,  and  the  Irish 
sea  a  dry  land ;  the  Isle  of  Man  was  an  inland  county ;  CoaDan^t 
was  the  original  Atlantis ;  the  whole  country  ran  across  the  ocean ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  consequence— 

FENUAN. 

Half  seas  over ! 

WHISKBT-DBINKBB. 

But  he  says  that  same,  for  all  that— doesn't  he  ? 

FENMAN. 

Why,  something  of  the  sort.  A  little  kangaroo,  or  some  animal  of 
the  kind,  appeared  a  formation  or  two  earlier  than  he  was  expected. 
He  was  not  only  the  patriarch  of  the  warm-blooded  world ;  but,  what 
was  more  remarkable,  he  left  no  immediate  successors. 

WHISKBY-DBINKBB. 

But  the  little  kangaroo  was  Irish,  anyhow ;  and  very  respectable  for 
being  in  advance  of  his  age. 

FENMAN. 

Very  respectable  indeed  !  Here 's  to  him !  Health  and  immortality 
to  the  Phascolotherion  Broderipi ! 

Hail  to  the  patriarch  Phascolotherion ! 
Owen  has  had  him  to  build  a  new  era  on  : 
Grant  did  the  same  to  found  many  a  query  on. 

Found  about  Stonesfield,  when  h'mestone  so  shelly  is  ; 
There  he  *s  embedded,  and  keeping  right  well  he'  is. 
Lfook  at  his  jaw,  and  you  *11  guess  what  his  belly  is. 

With  him  there  dwelt  by  the  primitive  river  a 
Similar  n^nus  of  small  Insectivora  ; 
Free  from  the  then  uninvented  camivora. 

Nothing  appear*d  in  the  scale  of  creation 

Higher  than  he  through  the  Wealden  formation — 

Even  the  chalk  could  not  shew  a  cetacean. 

Hail  to  the  first  of  the  British  Mammalia ; 
One  of  the  order  of  Marsupialia  ; 
Nearly  at  present  confined  to  Australia. 

EVERARD  OLIVE. 

If  Orimgibber  were  here  he  wonld  solemnly  protest  against  such  per- 
versions of  poetry  ;  and  he  would  argue  against  them  as  especially  su- 
perfluous in  the  case  of  a  fossil  that  has  such  a  national  immortality  of 
Its  own. 

PENMAN. 

Superflua  non  nocent*  However,  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning  is  co- 
inciding with  the  dawn  of  the  Creation,  and  as  we  have  an  Elocine  state 
of  things  about  the  window,  I  vote  we  retire. 

EVERARD   CLIVE. 

Lucet,  eamus ! 
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BRIAN  OLINN; 
OR,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OP    '^  WILD    SPORTS    OP   THR    BrK8T/ 
WITH    AX     iLLUSTftATlOM     BY   JOHN     LEECH, 


CHAPTER    X. 

Londfin  —  Meelmgi  with  did  acqitmntanres.  —  BHan  leaves  town  on  a  ri»i|  la  hit 
mhtrm»j  and  1  fiill  in  hive  with  ti  lad^  who  lives  across  the  street. 

*'  Here  we  are,  friend  Brian,  safely  laniletl  in  the  Blodern  B«by- 
Ion/'  I  said  to  my  young  companion,  as  we  looked  into  the  street 
from  the  bay-window  of  the  Gloucester  coffee-house,  while  the  bust- 
ling  waiter  was  putting  breakfast  on  the  table. 

"  And  had  tbtit  old  beldam,  the  gipsy,  told  us  that  we  should 
within  a  week  be  where  we  are  this  morning,  would  anybody  have 
believed  the  jade  ?" 

"But,  strangest  circumstance  in  this  roost  singular  expedition, 
that  the  ruffian  with  the  slashed  face— how  call  ye  him  ? — oh  1  Cap- 
tain Danger  field, — ^that  he,  whom  w©  supposed  vagabondizing  on  the 
Border  with  that  gipsy  quean,  how  strange  that  the  scoyndrers  des- 
tination should  actually  have  been  ours,  and  the  very  vehicle  that 
conveyed  him  should  be  the  same  which  carried  us  to  London.  You 
did  not  remark  him  on  the  coach-box,  I  fancy  ?" 

'*  No/*  replied  the  youth  ;  **  I  was  seeking  a  lost  glove  within  the 
coach  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  recognise  him.  I 
think  I  have  seen  as  ugly  men  before;  but  —  I  know  not  why — ray 
bload  curdles  when  1  look  at  him,  and  there  is  a  fascinating  power 
that  rivets  my  eyes  on  his.  Sometinties  a  sensation  creeps  over  me 
like  fear;  and,  at  others,  I  feel  an  impulse  that  urges  me  to  strike 
him.  I  have  read  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  thought  them 
the  mere  coinage  of  imaginutiuu  ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  1  own  this 
secret  influence,  and  am  now  become  a  true  believer.'* 

"  Well,  let's  to  breakfast,  friend  Brian.  I  am  not  an  ardent  disci- 
ple of  Lavater;  but,  if  the  gallant  captain  escape  the  gallows,  there's 
no  faith  in  physiognomy/* 

We  skimmed  the  Times ;  deserted  the  premier's  ejrpoxe  of  the 
quarter's  improvements  and  deficiencies,  to  make  ourselves  better 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  mysterious  disnppearance 
of  a  ward  of  Chancery  ;  passed  over  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Twaddle'a 
grand  banquet  in  the  Fost-^marvelling  what  interest  the  public 
could  be  supposed  to  take  in  a  dinner  already  eaten.  Nothing  is  so 
attractive  to  an  Irish  eye  as  a  paragraph  headed  **  Murder/*  or  '*  Ab- 
duction/'  and  Brian  had  just  commenced*  ''The  police  having  re- 
ceived secret  infbnnation  that  a  man  of  ruffianly  appearance  had  en- 
tered a  West- end  hotel/' when  the  swinging  doors  of  the  coffee-room 
unclosed,  and  in  walked  Captain  Dangerfield  ! 

Although  my  countenance  expressed  astonishment,  and  Brian's 
contracting  brows  bespoke  anything  but  a  friendly  recognition,  the 
mariner  with  amazing  assurance  coolly  drew  a  chair  over,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  opposite  table. 
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A  fine  moBRiigt  EjenUemen/'  swd  the  stranger.  "  I  think  tlie 
weather  is  going  to  take  up^  as  the  wind  has  shifted  three  paints  to 
norrad." 

For  this  piece  of  interesting  information  the  captain  was  reward- 
ed by  a  brofld  stare ;  but,  perfectly  unabashed,  the  worthy  gentJe- 
man  continued: — 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  friends  will  meet?  Why»  when  I  sap- 
ped ray  Ciible  from  your  father's,  in  company  with  that  queer  craft, 
the  gipsy-queen,  I  left  you  snugly  moored,  I  thought.  Well;  no 
sooner  do  1  set  sail  for  Lunnon,  than  you  up  stick,  and  run  for  the 
same  port," 

**  Really,  sir,"  I  replied  haughtily,  "  in  the  present  case,  the  allu- 
sion you  make  respecting  the  meeting  of  friends  is  quite  inapplica- 
ble, as  no  such  relation  exists  between  us/* 

Captain  Dangerfield  i*eemed  rather  taken  aback,  as,  in  his  ica*par- 
lance,  he  would  have  termed  it ;  but  his  impudence  might  have  been 
placed  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  class  of  gentlemen  from  "  the  gem  of 
the  sea/*  commonly  intitulated  "^ bashful  Irishmen;'*  and  again,  as 
the  Fancy  say,  he  *'  came  to  the  scratch/' 

*' Why,  as  to  that,  I  know  we  *re  no  relations  ;  but  it  doesn't  foU      ^ 

low,  for  all  that,  that  we  shouldn't  now  and  then  splice  the  main-     

brace,  or  cut  our  junk  together/' 

"I  comprehend  your  jargon  sufficiently  to  end  this  interview/ I    ^ 

replied.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  mutual  position  which  we  hold  pro-  .^ 

hibits  any  familiarity  between  us  ;  and,  in  the  second,  did  we  itandj^^^ 
in  the  social  scale  much  more  closely  than  we  do,  to  be  very  candid^   ^-^^ 
Captain  Dangerfield,  yo"  would  not  be  a  companion   I  should  ee —  — ,_  ' 
Ject/'  '  " 

Cool  as  the  ruffian  was,  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  I  decline**.  ^ 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  was  irritating,  and  he  evidently  feF"^^ 
it  so. 

*'  People  may  come  it  strong/*  returned  the  pseuda-commanderf  ^^ 
he  rose  from  his  chair  j  *'  but  I  can't  see  why  an  honest  sailor  is  !»or 
as  good  a  messmate  for  a  farmer's  son,  as  that  ere  chap»  who  wouW 
be  uncommon  obliged  to  anybody  who  would  tell  him   wbu  his 
father  was/* 

The  last  pleasant  remarks  of  the  gallant  captain  brought  njjttm 
to  a  very  rapid  termination* 

'     "     ?ers  son!    you   vulgar  scoundrel!"    I   exclaimed,  t*  I 
manner  from  the  coffee-room  ;  hut,  Qtiick  u 
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by  every  waiter,  boots,  and  porter,  on  the  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  superior  of  the  pan  tiers  except  ed,  who  stopped  to  count 
the  spoons. 
"  Brian,"  I  said,  "  how  pleasantly  opr  London  vibit  opens !" 
"  If  ever  I  saw  an  eye  so  regularly  darkened  as  that  villain's  left 
one"  observed  an  under-waiter,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  Captain  Danger^eld's  ejectors ;  and  then  followed  namerous 
iiTterrogatones  of  who  the  scoundrel  was,  and  how  the  devil  he  Grot 
in ?  Limited  as  my  knowledge  was  of  the  itl-used  gentleman,  who 
had  been  just  "quoited  out  like  a  shovfvgroat  shilling/'  I  kept  that 
little  to  myself,  and  merely  intimated  that  the  fellow  had  been  an 
outside  passenger  on  the  York  mail.  The  plate  being  found  correct, 
the  captain  retreated  unmolested ;  and  Brian  and  I  proceeded  in  a 
cab  to  the  banking-house,  where,  according  to  the  dwarPt  letter, 
both  money  and  information  were  awaiting  us;. 

When  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  counter,  and  I  stated  my 
name  and  business  to  the  clerk,  to  whom  I  was  referred,  he  tuld 
me,  in  reply,  that  the  bankers  were  authorized  to  honour  our  drafta 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  then,  handing  me  a 
note,  intimated  that  therein  all  further  information  would  be  found. 
Full  of  curiosity  to  inspect  the  missive  of  the  little  gentleman,  we 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  and  lost  no  time  in  breaking 
the  dwarf's  seal — and  the  contents  of  the  epistle  were  found  precise- 
ly such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extraordinary  person- 
age who  had  indited  the  same. 

'*  So — you  have  obeyed  my  orders,  and  managed  to  reach  LondoDp 
and,  as  I  suppose,  without  upsetting  the  York  mail.  If  you  can 
further  contrive  to  get  any  one  to  direct  you,  and  find  out  }io.  27f 

Street,  Russell  Square,  let  me  see  you  immediately.    Avoid  the 

station-house,  if  you  can,  and  inquire  for 

'*  Richard  Haedrn. 

'*  P.S.  Insinuate  to  your  Irish  companion,  that  if  a  pot-boy  run 
against  him  at  a  corner,  or  a  drayman  decline  stopping  his  team  to 
allow  him  to  pass  a  crossing,  it  is  not  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  shall  demolish  the  pewter-bearer,  or  knock  down  the  driver 
for  incivility/* 

We  both  laughed  heartily  ;  called  a  cab  ,*  gave  the  little  man's 
address  ;  and  in  half-an-hour  were  set  down  at  No.  27. 

I  have  good  reason  for  imagining  that  our  vehicular  choice  fell 
upon  some  fashionable  flunkey,  who  for  the  evil  of  his  ways  was 
necessitated,  as  a  last  resource,  to  "tool  a  ciib/'  for  the  infernal 
*'  alarum  "  he  beat  upon  the  knocker,  had  the  street  been  twice  the 
length  it  was,  would  have  "  disturbed  its  propriety/'  The  summons 
for  a  free  entry  of  the  premises  seemed  rather  to  be  delivered  by  a 
member  of  the  6 re-brigade  than  a  Christian  cabman  ;  and  two  young 
femaleSi  a  boy  with  books  in  a  leathern  strap,  a  stout  gentlewoman 
— perhaps  the  proprietrix,and  not  insured, — with  Cupid  in  the  back- 
ground, all  and  every  responded  to  tlie  summons.  One  voice  beg- 
ged to  know  if  the  fire  was  next  door ;  the  second  was  sure  it  was  at 
the  baker's  oppo*f7t% — strong  empliasis  on  the  last  syllable  ;  the  boy 
with  the  books  laid  the  venue  in  the  mews  behind  ;  and  to  all  these 
hurried  demands  but  one  unsatisfact^iry  answer  was  returned^  and 
in  the  Iriiih  manner  the  question  was  answered  by  asking  another, 
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'*  The  fact  is,  my  dear  »ir,  aj  Doctor  F 
marks,  that  *  on  their  own  moits  modest 
this  national  infirmity^  my  young  IHrDd  here  ti  ratlicr  a? cne  10  mad 
his  own  trumpet." 

'*  Humph  1  would  you  undertake  the  task  lor  tJua  baikfiil  Inah' 
man?"  a&ked  the  dwarf. 

"  Willingly,  sir.  We  were  taking  oar  ease  in  cwr  nm,  jt,adim 
the  Morning  Post,  dreaming  of  no  gnile,  and  in  love  and  dantj 
with  all  men,  when  an  acquaintance  of  yo<m  wtsked  to  lavoor  mm 
with  his  company ;  an  honour  we  bad  bad  taiCe  eiwgfc  %m  dodiBC 
In  retom,  this  personage  taunted  me  witb  ham^  m  farsMt^t  mt,  &aA 
applied  lo  my  young  friend  UnrBMe  atiO  Mare  oi^Biivc.  Am  a 
nat^iraJ  consequence  I  rose  to  kJes  iSe  fcBcnr  o«l;  bol  m  fMi  »• 
tended  operation  Master  Brian  anticipated  ne." 

**  Well,  what  followed  next?" 

"As  pretty  a  flush-hit  as  ever  ioored  a  ptivite  ^I'lmUMiB  ma  the 
threshold  of  a  coffee-room.*^ 

'  Humph  \  the  poUce  figured  in  next*  I  wti^gmmtT^ 

"Sot  at  all ;  but  in  caiae  a  flnwg  dimliiBil  af  iW  mmdet* 
strappers." 

*'  What  was  the  next  paw^p  im  tUs  mgnaUm  epkmim  ^J^mt 
opening  visit  ?'' 

"*  Yoar  friend  was  kicked  over  the  kataaae." 

*'  And  you  bailed  out  of  the  rtitian-hoic  by  the  1 
the  little  gentleman. 

*'  Quite  in  error,  my  dear  sin     We  nerer  bad  the  ] 
so  introduction  to  it." 

'^  And,  what  became  of  the  Mnhapp; 

"  He  retired ;  and  if  an  imder-vi 
beautiful  a  black-eye  as  Londoti  can 
pend  on  ray  informant ;  for,  he  was  am  ] 
of  that  article  he  should  be  a  1 

**  You  named  twice  or  thrice  this 

*'  Ves ;  although  when  yea  kal  1 
of  opinion  between  yoo.^ 

"  On  what  point?"  said  the  little  feOew. 

■*  A  very  material  one.     Be  dedarad  hiiaaclf  alive;  tmi  yc 
serted  that  he  had  been  gibbetled  inBe  ye»s  bcfoe  w  Cebe. 
person  I  allude  to  caDed  hhmelf  Caftmm  DmrngGr/Sdir 

''Ha !  how  met  you  that  wimatfhpd  iecwiiapd r*  he  i 

'*  He  travelled  with  us  to  town;  aod  aHerwards  waa  goo«l  1 
to  pay  us  a  morning  risit.     The  reit  yoa  know.     I  can  pera 
prove  a  clean  knock-down— «Mi,  at  to  the  kicimg  evt,  I  depend  mm 
the  sUtement  of  the  roost  actite  opetaCor  in  the  pttitfJ* 

'*  Stranfie ! — strange ! — strange  P  the  dwarf  mottcred  belwc 
teeth*     **  The  hand  of  fate  ii  in  k.     Humph  l     Ch 
your  hotel ;  and  destroy  every  dew  which  ctmUL  enable 
man  to  trace  you  to  another." 

**  Hans  Wildman?*'  we  both  esdaniel 

"  Or  Jan  Dangerfield,  or  any  aliaa  joo  please.  Go ;  I  have  bail' 
neii  to  attend  to ;  afid  a  weekly  visit  from  yoo  both  will  be  nrtf- 
dent.  Return  on  next  Toescby  ;  thai  u,  if  yim  are  ihcQ  { 
to  t>e  at  large  —  a  drcnmatance  I  have  daabla  spoi 
leading  objects  of  your  respective  livei  thaD  be  1 
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oyL  One  word  more.  Use  the  money  lodged  for  you  at  discre- 
tion.  Hundreds  will  test  the  character  as  much  as  thousands, — and 
nowj  be  off!" 

TJie  little  gentleman  waved  his  hand  ;  the  cockatoo  seremmed  j 
tlie  monkey  chattered;  a  hell  sounded;  Cupid  re-appeared;  and 
we  descended  to  the  hall-door ;  thus  terminating  a  firat  visit  to  our 
w*  or  thy  patron. 

When  we  flung  ourselves  into  a  cab  we  held  communion,  en  route 
to  the  Gloucester,  whether  we  should  rebel  at  once,  or  knock  under 
to  the  little  gentleman ;  but,  having  accepted  his  money,  wc  re- 
solved that  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  submit.  According  to  his 
earnest  injunction,  we  decided  on  abandoning  Piccadilly;  and,  after 
a  brief  research  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  wc  selected 
lodgings  in  Craven  Street,  which,  from  its  central  situation^  we  con- 
sidered would  facilitate  our  intended  investigation  of  the  Modern 
Babylon. 

This  important  affair  having  been  accomplished,  we  adjourned  to 
a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden  to  dine,  and  discuss  our  future  operationa. 
Here  we  were — in  rude  health,  well  supplied  with  money,  and  leave 
of  absence  for  a  week  ;  and  with  these  advantages,  and  a  little  in- 
geiuiity,  much  might  be  efl'ected  in  the  great  metropolis  within  the 
time  allotted  by  the  dwarf,  before  we  should  be  required  togivehin 
an  account  of  our  stewardship.     But  "^love  will  be  the  lord  of  all  '*^ 
Homesdale  was  but  three-and-twenty  miles  from  the  capital — there 
his  darling  8usan  lived  ;  and  thither,  of  course,  Brian  decided  on  re- 
pairing.     He  departed  accordingly,  next  morning  from  the  Golden 
Cross;  and  I  was  left  to  work  out  the  stipulated  week  to  the  best 
advantage.     In  the  space  of  human  existence  seven  days  may  appear 
a  trifling  section;  but,  brief  as  it  was,  the  character  of  my  future 
fortunes  >vas  correctly  ascertained, 

London  is  a  dangerous  place.  So  said  my  poor  mother;  vnd, 
upon  my  soul,  the  old  lady  was  oracular.  I  had  heard  of  danger- 
ous localities  ;  been  entreated  to  avoid  taking  apartments  rw-i-w/ 
to  a  dressmaker  ;  warned  against  Regent  Street  between  three  *nd 
five  P.M. — and  baUmaB(|ues,  when  tickets  were  under  half-a* crown. 
There  may  be  peril  in  the  passage  of  a  thoroughfare,  and  gentlerooi 
*"  whose  hearts  are  weak  "  may  get  into  trouble  in  the  parks  io  tbe 
evening.  White  Conduit  Gardens  are  esteemed  doubly  haiaitl* 
ous  to  inflammable  constitutions  ;  and  I  knew  the  peace  of  mind  of 
ail  Irish  gentleman  endangered  for  a  fortnight,  from  executing  ft 
polka  at  Baron  Nath:in*s  monthly  ball.  But  of  all  the  confoundfd 
localities  that  ever  an  unsuspicious  borderer  adopted,  your  geulcrl 
and  cjuiet  street  i^  by  far  the  worst.  I,  unhappily,  to  this  estiblrsb* 
ed  truth  can  bear  my  personal  testimony — and  which  in  onodier 
chapter  the  reader  will  prubably  admit  to  be  true  to  the  letter, 

Jso  place  on  earth  is  so  lonely  as  a  great  city  when  a  rami  i«  ac- 
tually alone.  I  felt  it ;  and  w^hile  Brian,  bound  on  lovers  errmd, 
was  roofing  the  Holinesdale  coach,  I  found  myself  gazing  with  deep 
interest  at  the  first-floor  w  indows  of  No,  5.  What  was  there  in  p»- 
green  silk  curtains,  with  yellow  draperies,  to  attract  tJie  eye?  No- 
thing. The  morning  was  warm  and  sunny — one  casement  wm  un- 
folded— on  the  spider-table  in  the  window  stood  a  c&ge ;  and  tie 
cage  was  tenanted  by  a  canary.     Well,  what  was  wonderful  to  ill 
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this  ?     Alas  !  nothing  at  all  ;  only,  that  the  pretty  little  canary  hap- 
pened to  have  a  devilish  pretty  mistress. 

Whenever  a  handsome  nursemaid  is  determined  to  disturb  a  young 
gentleman's  tranquillity,  she  's  sure  to  kiss  the  haby  ;  and,  before  I 
had  admired  the  brass  Cfige,  and  its  tiny  occupant  five  minuteiSf  a 
woman  who  would  induce  a  Moslem  to  abandon  a  heaven  fuH  of 
houris  for  one  smile,  approached  the  pretty  prisoner,  and  commenced 
a  flirtation  with  him.  A  hand,  exquisitely  white,  first  provoked  hos- 
I  tiUties;  and  then  rosy  lips,  and  **  teeth  of  pearl,"  demanded  ao 
armistice^  and  ratified  the  renewal  of  amicable  relations  with  a  kisft* 
Oh  !  that  I  could  have  transmigrated ;  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
nnd  become  a  canary  on  the  spot!  Just  then,  and  as  I  gazed  upon 
her  with  rapturous  admiration,  the  fair  one's  eyes  encountered  mine. 
She  blushed  ;  evinced  confusion  ;  and  precipitately  retreated,  leaving 
me  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  in  a  situation  which  Jack  Fal- 
staff  would  describe,  as  **  past  praying  for." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed.  I  saw  a  figure  flit  across  the  carpet  of  first- 
floor^  No,  5.  it  was  the  sweet  unknown,  now  shawled  and  bonnet^ 
ed.  She  was  preparing  to  walk  out-  I  caught  up  my  hat  and  cane* 
The  opposite  hall-door  was  opened,  and  out  came  the  beautiful  in* 
cognitaj,  with  a  fat  Blenheim,  secured  by  a  blue  ribbon  from  the 
chances  of  abduction.  I  followed  at  a  respectful  distance;  taw  her 
cross  Spring  Gardens,  and  enter  St.  James's  Park. 

The  air,  the  dress,  and  the  locnle  of  my  enslaver — all  bespoke  the 
liidy,  and  prohibited  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  convey  even  a  dis- 
tant intimation  of  my  sufferings  ;  and  Ujt  three  mornings  and  even-* 
P,  I  worshipped  at  the  shrine  I  was  forbidden  to  approach.  The 
ss  lavished  on  the  bird,  and  the  caresses  with  which  the  coq>u- 
ipaniel  was  favoured,  were  maddening  to  a  man  so  desperately 
in  love  as  I  ;  and  it  had  become  a  question  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  survive  the  week — when,  lol  the  archer-boy  listened  ta  my 
prayers,  and  relented. 

Indeed,  concealment  was  no  longer  supportable ;  and  I  had  eofoe 
to  the  desperate  resolution  of  placing  my  fortune  on  a  cast,  and 
daring  the  worst.  Two  drcumstances  had  decided  me  on  **  going  the 
whole  hog."  The  preceding  evening  I  had  seen  a  muffled  figure 
knock  at  No.  5 ;  and,  from  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  second 
shadow,  two  persons  were  evidently  in  the  first-floor  oppoaite — and 
no  mistake.  Of  course  I  was  jealous  as  a  Turk,  and  restless  as  an 
unclean  spirit.  Still,  on  the  next  blessed  morning  1  was  regularly 
at  my  post ;  and  as  I  superintended  the  kinsing  of  ibecanary,  a  side^ 
long  glance  met  mine.  The  Ups  parted  playfully  ;  and  when  at  this 
unexpected  condescension  I  endeavoured  to  telegraph  tlie  extent  of 
my  misery  across  the  street,  her  eye  met  mine,  and  "yrt  the  chid 
not."  '*  What  will  not  woman  when  she  loves  ?"  tays  6mm  llogera ; 
and  surely  a  man  in  that  unhappy  condition  should  not  i|Hirt  white 
feather. 

The  afternoon  was  particularly  fine ;  nursemaids  pointed  out  the 
beauty  of  the  Serpentine  to  tall  gentlemen  in  shelljackets,  while  tht* 
half-score  juvenile  cockneys  f>ent  into  the  Park»  tat  the  beniffit  of 
fresh  air  and  good  example  cinder  their  evpecial  ttiteUge,  were  flfng- 
ifig  crumbled  bread  to  the  barnacles.  It  waa  tlie  tllird  evening— 
*'  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers/' — I  determined  to  make  tlie  hitetid- 
,ed  coup  dtsm^,  and  for  tune  favoured  iu 
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In  autliursliip,  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  fashionable  novel,  when  tm 
written  to  order  in  a  regular  manufactory,  it  is  said  the  great  dilT 
ciilty  lies  ;  in  war,  the  initial  movement  is  generally  the  most  tickli»n 
in  the  campaign  ;  and,  in  love,  I  was  unhappily  a  neophyte  ;  and, 
therefore,  whether  I  should  commence  with  an  obscure  hint  at 
matrimony,  or  a  direct  threat  of  an  immediate  commission  ot /elcf 
de-sc,  rather  bothered  me.  In  this  distressing  state  of  uncertainty, 
a  butcher's  boy, —  an  emissary  direct  from  Cupid,  —  effected  whit 
my  modesty  prevented  me  from  achieving.  Larking  with  a  brother 
blackguard,  he  contrived  to  pass  between  the  fat  Blenheim  and  iht 
fair  proprietrix  ;  down  dropped  the  blue  ribbon  ;  the  canine  favoor^ 
ite  scuttled  off ;  the  lady  screamed ;  and  I  hurried  to  recover  the 
lost  favourite,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  pretty  owner  In- 
deed this  love-chase  was  but  short;  for  Mignon,  at  hit  best  pace, 
\  could  not  have  accomplished  the  distance  between  the  Duke's  Pillar 
'  and  Story's  Gate  under  the  half-hour. 

This  feat  of  activity  on  my  part  was  graciously  approved  ;  and  the 
lady  blushed  her  thanks.  Break  the  ice  once,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  matters  progress  afterwards.  An  hour's  walk, — a  short  KJJoum 
upon  a  gardcTi-bench,  —  a  stroll  home,  —  and,  by  every  thing  ama- 
tory f  the  introduction  was  achieved,  and  permission  granted  to  pop 
over  the  street,  and  make  a  passing  call  that  evening,  £gad  \  had  I 
been  born  under  an  Hibernian  planet^  my  luck  could  not  have  been 
more  brilliant. 

There  is  sometimes  a  little  delicacy  in  asking  a  lady's  name ;  but 
the  beautiful  proprietrix  of  the  canary-bird  directed  mc  to  inqi>ir« 
for  Mrs.  Bouverie  ;  and,  at  the  earliest  hour  that  fashion  would  al- 
low, I  stepped  across  the  street,  and  knocked  at  No,  5.  It  waj 
promptly  opened;  and  I  WcLs  conducted  to  the  drawing-room,  whert 
1  found  Mrs.  Bouverie,  I^lignon,  and  the  canary. 

Really,  everything  in  the  apartment  waj  distinguished  by  gdod 
taste*  There  was  bijouterie  on  the  mantel -piece,  and  k  nick-knack  erifj 
on  the  tables  ;  a  rosewood  piano  was  open  j  and  a  fashionable  ballati 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I  a^ked  her  to  nng  it ;  in  a  moment  she  con- 
sented, and  the  voice  and  style  in  which  this  murderous  cansonct 
was  delivered  completed  my  destruction. 

Coffee  was  introduced  by  the  lady's  maid,  and  we  left  the  pimo 
for  the  sofa.  1  never  found  a  person  more  at  ease.  Welh  that 
marked  high-breeding.  I  never  met  a  lady  more  undisguised;  *n«l, 
Lord  !  how  charming  in  woman  li^  ingenuousneas  ! 

Witliout  even  a  hint  on  my  part,  the  lady  treated  me  witlt  cooii- 
dence,  and  unsolicited,  made  me  a  candid  disclosure  ;  and  never  wu 
m  female  biography  so  modestly  narrated  as  her  own.  Mra.  Bouverit 
was  a  willow.  Now,  I  am  rather  prejudiced  against  that  body  ft* 
nerally  ;  but  Mrs.  Bouverie  was  one  out  of  a  million.  Le(\  an  etfiy 
orphan ;  confided  to  nurses,  nursery -governesses^  finishing  ditto» 
and  eventually  to  a  most  ill-natured  guardian,  she  had  been  induced 
by  that  iniquitous  personiige,  who  had  possesaed  himself  of  hcavrti 
knows  how  many  thousands  in  the  three  per  cents,,  and,  like  Aider- 
man  Gibbs,  was  pleased  to  play  the  unaccountable,  to  accepi  a 
Major- General,  who  had  passed  five-and-twenly  years  in  Boinb»y» 
and  had  just  returned  from  the  East,  with  a  bad  tern  per  ^  a  wurie 
liver,  and  fifty  thousand  in  Kast  India  stock.  Of  cours»e  the  sdieri- 
fice  wiS  awful,  and  she,  poor  soul  I  led  a  dog's  life  of  it,  until  Uicol^i 
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fellow  dropp<*d  off  the  houks,  and  left  her  again  at  liberty.  Deliver* 
ed  from  a  bilious  Major-General,  and  liberated  e  vinculo  matrimonii, 
the  fair  widow  sang  **  I  may  be  happy  yet,"  when  the  infernal  old 
"  unaccountable  *'  annihilated  every  hope  of  that  by  popping  her  into 
Chancery.  India  bonds,,  reduced  annuities,  consols,  carriigefi^  plate^ 
and  jcfwels,  were  all  for  the  present  pkced  in  abeyance;  ancl  she, 
poor  injured  one !  necessitated  to  exist  upon  the  paltry  pittance  of 
four  hundred  a-year  ;  which,  being  pin-money,  thank  God  !  neither 
the  **  unaccountable/'  nor  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  could  place  their 
fingers  on.  With  the  composure  of  a  martyr  she  had  submitted  to 
the  decree  of  fate,  until  she  could  obtain  a  similar  favour  Irom  the 
Chancellor  ;  gave  up  a  house.  No.  197,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton^  for 
a  Craven  Street  first-floor;  dropped  female  society  generally,  and 
totally  abjured  the  masculine;  lived  on  her  reduced  income  ;  could 
pa^s  Howeland  James's  without  a  murmur,  and  declined  instructing 
Smith  and  Harding  in  book-keeping.  What  were  her  wants,  or 
those  of  a  faithful  maid,  a  fat  Blenheim,  and  her  dear  canary? 
Pshaw  !  a  mere  bagatelle  *  It  was  true  that  she  had  heavier  claims 
upon  her  purse;  she  had  pensioned  a  para]ytic  nurse,  and  provided 
for  a  reduced  governess. 

There  was  an  ingenuous  disclosure  \  ay^^-and  to  me,  a  stranger, 
too-  Were  we  but  a  little  longer  acquainted,  I  felt  assured  that 
every  thought  her  bosom  harboured  would  be  as  artlessly  entrusted 
to  roe. 

<^  But,  dearest  Mrs. Bouverie*  Ah  I  that  I  dare  call  you  Caroline! 
Forgive  me  when  I  trespass,  and  probably  what  you  may  fancy  too 
heavily  also»  upon  your  kindness.  Yesterday  evening,  as  1  gazed 
on  these  dear  windows,  1  observed  a  stranger,  closely  muffled,  knock 
at  the  door,  and  gain  immediate  admission.  Presently,  through  an 
opening  in  the  sun-blinds,  I  saw  a  man's  figure  reflected  upon  the 
wall.  Dare  1  presume  to  inquire  who  might  that  evening  visitor 
her 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  turned  her  dark  eyes  on  mine, 
playfully  shook  her  head,  and  disclosed  a  well-regulated  set  of  ivory, 
that  a  West  end  dentist  would  have  sworn  by. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Elliott  J  How  suspicious  you  men  are,"  and  she  tap- 
ped my  cheek.  '*!  am  half-inclined  to  punish  you,  and  play  the 
mysterious.  You  are  correct  in  every  particular  of  this  evening 
visit ;  and  the  gentleman  was—" 

She  paused,  and  smiled. 

**  Go  on,  dear  Caroline." 

"  Good  heaven  I  What  would  JNJr.  Browning  say,  thinks  or 
imagine,  if  he  heard  you  address  me  as  you  do?" 

"And,  who  the  devil,  dearest  Caroline,  is  Mr.  Browning?" 

"Worse  and  worse!"  she  exclaimed  laughingly.  "In  one  aen- 
tence^  you  have  regularly  arrived  at  the  superlative  I  To  prevent  a 
still  higher  flight  of  the  endearing,  I  must  reply  at  once  to  your  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Browning  was,  in  sooth,  the  muiled  stranger,  and  Mr, 
Browning  is — " 

Another  arch  and  mischievous  hiatus* 

"  A  suitor  for  this  fair  hand  }"  \  said,  and  kissed  it. 

"  Oh,  no;  though  not  a  fuitor,  he  is  certainly  a  solicitor,i>i^not  in 
the  c<iurt  of  love  ;  but,  alaa ,'  in  those  of  Westminster." 

it !  and  had  my  peace  of  mind  been  disturbed,  and  my 
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midnight  visions  nightmared  by  the  apparition  of^  an  attomey-at- 
law  ?  Well,  a  load  was  removed  from  my  bosom  ;  and  he  who  in 
fancy  I  had  regarded  as  a  rival  was  but  a  legal  harpy  after  all,  and 
belonged  to  that  rascally  brigade,  which  the  Irish  so  happily  call 
'*  the  devirs  own." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  sweet  widow's  confidence  wis  recipro- 
cated ;  and,  in  return,  I  mentioned  generally  that  1  knew  nothing  of 
the  world ;  had  never  been  in  London  in  ray  life  ;  had  the  tabk  in- 
flicted upon  me  of  circulating  a  small  sum,  and  implored  her  to  al- 
low me  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance. 

Women  may  be  "  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,"  and,  after 
all,  as  Scott  says,  make  excellent  nurse-tenders.  What  a  change  in 
my  moral  temperament  this  interview  had  wrought ;  and  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie  was  a  jewel  above  price.  I  had  risen  from  my  virtuons  bed  in 
envy,  hatred^  and  uncharitableness ;  and  now,  when  1  sought  my 
pillow,  to  the  assertion  that  *'  this  world  *s  a  world  of  wo€,**  I  would 
Iiftve  joined  issue  with  Captain  Morris,  and  denied  it  totally. 

The  fourth  day  dawned.  I  rose  early  ;  breakfasted  ;  and  looked 
out  for  the  caiiary.  Before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  Mrs.  Bouverii* 
appeared  with  a  bit  of  sugar  for  the  favourite,  and  a  diflfercfice  of 
opinion  arose  with  the  bird,  which  prevented  her  from  ob«ervtlig 
that  I  wrjs  an  anxious  looker-on,  Somebody  declares  that  **  beaut? 
w  hen  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most  ;*'  and,  had  the  assertor  seen 
Mrs.  Bouverie  en  papilioiic^  and  her  morning- gown,  he  would  never 
have  hesitated  to  confirm  the  same  on  corporal  oath. 

W^e  walked,  by  appointment,  in  the  Park  ;  dined,  at  my  urgent  ife* 
sire,  at  Verey's  ;  returned  to  Craven  Street  at  twilight ;  and  I  in- 
sisted on  seeing  Caroline  upstairs.  In  the  absence  of  her  own  msfd, 
she  of  tlie  establishment — an  Irish  importation  indigenous  to  lodging- 
houses,  and  stupid  to  annoyance, — opened  the  street-tloor,  and  gift 
MS  free  admission.  She  neither  could  comprehend  the  lady.  naf,ii 
it  afterwards  appeared,  could  the  lady  comprehend  her;  and  when 
we  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  there  stood  a  gentltman, 
apparently  quite  at  home,  his  face  turned  to  the  door,  and  his  luck 
to  the  fire. 

The  lady  started  ;  so  did  the  gentleman ;  and  I  was  rather  pui- 
zled  to  know  wherefore  a  lady's  apartment  should  have  been  in- 
vaded in  her  absence  with  impunity. 

*'  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  did  not  ex* 
pect  you  to  call  this  evening." 

'*  I  believe  not,"  whs  his  reply  ;  and  I  fattcied  that  thetoaf  ind 
manner  of  the  gentleman  were  intended  to  convey  much  more  mtin* 
ing  than  the  words. 

**  Allow  me/*  continued  the  fair  owner  of  the  canary^  •*ta  ptfiW* 
my  friend,  I^Ir.  Browning,  to  Mr.  Elliott?'* 

We  both  bowed  ceremoniously  ;  and,  as  it  struck  roe,  neithffrf 
us  appeared  to  exhibit  any  particular  satisfaction  at  the  introdueCkB< 
I  observed  the  stranger  run  his  eye  rapidly  over  mc  from  besdl> 
foot ;  and  when  I  in  turn  examined  Mr.  Browning's  outer  num,l^ 
free  to  confess,  as  they  politely  say  in  Parliament,  that  the  idfffti|i* 
tion  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Heaven  pity  my  Border  ignorance  1  I  had  formed  my  id«i»«^* 
legal  practioiier  from  old  Willy  Crookedplea  of  Alnnick;  ^ 
Uiought  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  attorney  uiuH  wear  a  coiii> 
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the  style  of  the  year  one,  of  dingy  brown  and  most  capacious 
pockets ;  sit  on  a  high  stool ;  insert  the  stump  of  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  and  take  Scotch  snuff  by  the  ounce.  Now  Mr.  Browning 
did  not  answer  the  de^ription-  His  garments  were  fashionably  cut, 
and  he  sported  both  moustache  and  imperiat  WilJ}^  Crcxtkedplea 
wore  worsted  mittens;  Mr,  Browning  encased  a  diamond-ringed 
6nger  in  light  lavender.  The  Alnwick  member  of  *'  the  devirs 
own  "  patronized  a  pepper-and-salt  wrap^rascal  ;  the  Londoner  had 
adopted  a  blue  military  cloak,  lined  with  white  shalloon,  and  de* 
cor.^ted  with  a  King's  order  button.  Egad  t  *'  take  him  for  all  m  all,*' 
JVJr.  Browning  looked  a  devilish  deal  bker  a  light  dragoon,  than  a 
person  skilled  in  the  law  and  intitulated  "  gentleman  "  by  ad  of  par> 
ment. 

Whatever  his  business  was  with  his  fair  client,  it  was  no  doubt 
confidential,  for  he  requested  and  obtained  a  private  interview. 
During  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  conference  lasted,  I  play* 
ed  witli  the  canary,  or  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  my  boot.  At  last 
the  conclave  terminated.  A  mutual  ^'  good-night  "  was  bidden*  I 
heard  him  close  the  street-door,  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  rejoined  me  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  her  temporary  de- 
sertion. It  appeared,  that  in  law  a  person  was  subject  to  multiplied 
annoyances;  but  in  chancery,  they  literally  could  not  call  their  life 
their  own. 

I  fancied  that  the  widow  threw  a  sly  shot  at  me,  to  fish  for  my 
opinion  of  Mn  Browning;  and  I  candidly  admitted  that,  to  my  un- 
sophisticated ideas  of  a  lawyer,  the  gentleman's  general  appearance 
was  opposed,  Mrs*  Bouverie  agreed  with  me  that,  although  ama^ing^ 
ly  clever  in  the  profession,  Mr.  Browning  did  not  look  the  lawyer  at 
first  sight ;  but  even  within  her  brief  experience  of  it,  the  world  had 
marvellously  changed*  A  servant-of-all-work  would  not  now^a-days 
take  in  a  letter  unless  a  *'  Miss *'  preceded  the  address;  nor  a  green- 
grocer execute  an  order  transmitted  by  the  penny  post,  if  an 
'*£squire'*  were  not  annexed  to  his  patronymic, 

1  remained  another  hour;  obtained  Mrs.  Bouverie's  consent  to 
drive  to  Richmond  next  day,  and  have  an  early  dinner  at  the  **  Star 
and  Garter."  At  parting,  1  ventured  to  carry  her  hand  to  my  lips 
for  the  second  time — crossed  over  to  my  own  quarters  *'  tarnation 
bad  "  in  love — but  still  wondering  that  a  chancery  practitioner  should 
aaaume  the  blue  cloak  and  hirsute  appendages  of  a  light  dragoon. 


CHAPTER  xr. 


Vidt  Richmond  In  company  with  the  CoJ(jner«  widow, —  What  happened  at  the 
•*  8t«r  and  Garter/'  and  during  the  drive  home. -^  Brian *fl  Juuroey  t©  Holmes- 
dale,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  there. 

When  I  settled  myself  quietly  at  my  lonely  fireside,  to  blow  my 
cloud  in  coraforti  and  al\er wards  luxuriate  with  my  slippers  on  the 
fender  over  a  glass  of  diluted  cognac,  — tor  to  these  iridulgencea  I 

tliunent  to  say  I  am  given  late  *'  i'  the  afternoon,'*  as  regularly  as  the 
royal  Dane  was  to  snoozing  in  hh  summer-house — I  thought  over  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening  with  mingled  t'ecHugs  of  pleasure  and 
distrust.  In  IMrs,  IJouverie's  parting  there  was  a  suppressed  ten- 
derness not  altogether  to  be  concealed,  and  which  returned  to  me- 
mory with  Battering  ilelight ;  while  the  unexpected  discovery  of  Mr. 
Browning  in  possession  of  the  widow's  premises,  was  everylhiug  hut 
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an  iigTe*^able  reinitiiscencc,  The  ease,  too,  with  which  the  fell 
was  standing,  with  hh  back  to  the  lire,  fteemed  to  tacitly  imply 
he  did  not  consider  himself  an  intruder;  and,  when  presented  to 
him,  there  was  a  puppy-indiflerence  in  bis  manner  towards  me,  that 
half  tempted  me  to  have  tweaked  his  imperial.  Curse  the  in<^lence 
of  the  scoundrel !  He,  sprang  from  the  sine  noviine  turba  ;  he,  whose 
father — if  he  ever  had  one — w^as  some  scrivener  or  sugar-baker;  he, 
presume  to  inspect  from  bead  to  foot  a  gentleman  whose  progenitors 
had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  beheaded  for  high-treason^  and  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  if  my  name  were  already  recorded  in  the  Hue  and 
Cry,  It  is  pardonable  for  a  West^end  footman^  when  he  becomes 
railroad  director,  to  answer  questions  touching  his  respectability  in 
person,  and  guarantee  his  solvency  in  his  master's  naxne^  I  can  for- 
give any  of  the  mailed  warriors  who  occupy  by  day  a  niche  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  promoting  himself  in  the  evening  to  a  troop,  when  a 
dressmaker  plays  deaf- adder  to  everything  under  gentibty ;  bat  I 
do  think  conscientiously,  that  City  apprentices  **  bearded  Like  the 
pard/'  when  apprehended  for  that  offence  by  the  detective  police, 
should  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction — and  that  anv  attor- 
ney found  guilty  of  moustaches  should  be  struck  off  the  rolls  alto- 
gether. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  two  o'clock,  I  was  in  waiting  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  with  a  weli-appoinled  travelling-chariot,  Mrs.  Boove- 
rie  having,  for  prudential  reasons,  declined  embarking  with  me  in 
Craven  Street ;  and,  before  I  had  been  ten  minutes  at  the  pl2ice4)f 
rendezvous  the  lad}^  drove  up  in  a  cab,  and  transferred  her  person 
into  the  vehicle  which   I  already  occupied.     She  appeared  in  Uie 
sweetest  confusion  imaginable;  and  it  would  have  been  difHcuU  to 
decide  whether  that  or  a  cottage- bonnet  became  her  besU     I  lix>k«i 
with  conscious  pride  at  the  sweet  one,   who,   like  another  Thsii^ 
"  sate  besitie  me;"  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  1  was  the  luckic*! 
rascal  in  the  world  i  tliat,  bereavement  added  to  beauty ;  and,  finslly» 
that  a  young  and  charming  widow  was  the  most  interesting  object 
upon  earth-     Deep  was  my  contrition  when  I  recollected  how  pro- 
fanely I  had  once  thought  and  spoken  of  this  most  respectalile  ccia* 
munity.     With  the  name  of  widow,  I  had  then  associated  a  stotit  gen* 
tlewoman  past  her  climacteric,  given  to  brown  rappee  at  all  limes aatl 
places,  and  burnt  brandy  when  she  had  a  quabn,  no  matter  whether 
of  conscience  or  the  stomach  -     To  meet  her  fairly  at  whist,  a  Bow 
Street  ofEccr  must  have  been  of  the  party  ;  and  a  pretty  girVs  nsm? 
was  never  mentioned  in  her  presence,  without  her  reputation  bcifl^ 
anything  but  improvetl  by  the  recollection  of  a  strong  resemblinc* 
existing  between  her  and  some  Aunt  Winifred,  who,  as  her  eneotici 
admitted,  was  not  a  water-drinker ;  or  a  cousin,  who  had  been  aroii- 
ed  in  love  by  an  inicjuitous  lieutenant  first,  fell  into  dropsy  nfit, 
and   had  such  a  miraculous   recovery,  that  no  one  but  the  fiaail/ 
could  understand  it.     Oh !  no.     Here,  and  beside  me,  was  no  im- 
personation of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  but  as  fine  a  woman  as  tfif 
occupied  a  place  in    one  of  Newman's  |>ost- chaises,     A  fine,  romi^ 
form  ;  eyes,  at  which  a  Patknder  could  light  his  dudheine  ;  aotl  ibl 
rich  enpii'glc  smile  that,  if  a  man  gets  into  trouble  at  nil,  fini&bef  lii» 
regularly,  and  no  mistake.     With  such  a  companion,  and  a  coiipk«rf 
the  best  horses  in  the  yard,  our  journey  was  rapidly  accontphiM 
Mure  than  once  on  the  way  dow  n  I  was  tempted^  as  J  chafed  te 


DOtu ;  thftt  Id  dtber  a  mam  ufte  take  ham  tmm,  not 
pon  to  ziire  pUce  to  m  ladj  in  b£cb  tire  «■  the  ittin^ 


hands.     Oh  I  a  chillj  day,  and  a  pKttj 
between  arraDgement  of  boit»  ana  Mtlli 
rubbing  to  proraoie  circulatioD^^-^^oi 
delivered  !  irell,  I  was  tempted  to  ' 
tuned  wbetber  she  intended  to  pUy 
I  thought  again  that  the  late  Majco'-Gcncfal 
sixty-two,  with  a  bad  tenper,  tmd  m^  Hir 
girrof  twentjT-five  reject  cmaotidmkf 
overtures  towards  hoaiekeepiiig  ar^  Wit 
and,  Lord !  what  an  d^ct  on  a  ^oM 
champagne! 

I  confess  that  I  faand  i 
had  been  safely  depo&ited  at  the  «*  Sur  and  Garter.'    I 
neyed  in  the  ways  of  Ufe,  and  foolklily  lappiiwd  tint  an  iviCci  i 
were  ij^onymotu ;     '  '  * 

being  ^]ed  a{ 
who  you  after  1 

Hiram  a  gentleoum  in  black  tint  lie  had  €i<ieigJ  J^*'  raoM  bj  via* 
Uke,  —  he,  the  gentkmaii  in  htack,  being  mtdf  tfe 
were  not  my  only  mistakei ;  and  in  tike  cffiii|g  I  wj 
so  unpardonable,  that,  had  it  been  repotted  at  tJie  1 
doubt  I  should  have  been  fivlihwii^  warned  oC^e  \ 
ing  an  irregubir  ^tninuniiig 

under  the  windivw  ef  dbe  t 
Boaverie,  and,  confidmng  tfanft  tke  poer  de^il ' 
on  the  desert  air  in  harpnig  to  an  < 
bagpipes,  I  manificeotly  gaw^  tlie  ^ 
ition  to  the  mosictaD  to  be  <iC 
Good  God !  sir/'  exdalsned  the  i       _ 
one  of  our  yonng  ladies,  3li«8  Marinr;  Ae  takes 
Irom  Mr.  Cliatterton  twice  a  week." 

Of  course  I  bluihed,  and  ^ 
that  hberality  and  conSdence  _ 

ment     You  are  neither  expected  to  pay  far  Ahmt  in 
are  single  gentlemen  and  toeir  vtrea  reuiiiged  to  j 
eertificate  before  the  under- waiter  lets  uJl  tbe  <  _ 

Having  been  accommodated  with  privau  rooHia»  fisronred  widi  as 
Inspection  of  the  carte^  and  ordered  a  eotrect  T 
itroLled  out  to  view  the  beaoties  of  Father  '^ 
;^te.  On  this  eventful  dav  the  'rStar  and  Garter"*  wm  rather 
crowded  ;  and^  before  we  had  proceeded  many  irHrda»  we  soddenly 
encountered  two  fashionable-looknig  wen  loongmg  lazily  befere  the 
house,  and  most  probably  kitting  time  ns  we  were  Tei  an  bolb  My 
fair  companion  and  the  tranecr*  tlm  ciwmJ  meeting  anpcired  Cn 
lave  a  sUrtling  effect.  No  doobt,  ilmck  by  Mn«  Bonrene's  beanty, 
Wh  gentlemen  muttered  a  svpfwetsed  eyctawatiijn  of  surpfiaei 
while  she,  tenstttve  aool ! 

«  Ah^Wd  ac  9aaa*s  Sfpiiral,** 

Inflicted  ptmishment  on  the  rode  starers  on  the  spot,  by  ecHpt ifig  her 
aweet  features  in  Valenctennei  lace  as  cloaely  as  the  Veiled  Fnk 
phet's.  Beauty  in  woman  am  hardlr  be  withAood  ;  hot,  oh  !  when 
ked  bj  the  modesty  which  recoiU  iiroDi  admtrationi «—  then,  in. 
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We  walked  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  hotel 
My  fair  companion  retired  to  make  her  toilet ;  and  I  lounged  out 
while  the  waiter  arranged  the  dinner-table.  I  seated  myself  on  a 
bench  ;  and  presently  two  personages,  who  either  did  not  notice,  or 
did  not  regard  me,  took  possession  of  an  adjacent  form.  They  pull- 
ed out  their  ca&ea^  h'ghted  cigars,  and  commenced  a  puffing  conver- 
sation. 

**  I  say,  Tom/'  observed  the  younger  of  the  strangers,  '•  what,  or 
who  has  let  loose  Kate  Howard  on  the  town  again  ?" 

"  Of  course,  her  old  friend  and  protector,*'  was  the  reply. 

*'  Do  you  mean  Sir  Patrick  Boyle,  or  Harman  the  banker?"  * 

•*  I  mean  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Sir  Patrick  has  not  a  fea- 
ther lell  to  fly  with  ;  and  the  old  usurer  w*as  so  awfully  plucked,  and 
so  grossly  humbugged^  that  at  the  bare  mention  of  Kate's  name  he 
becomes  hysterical.  I  mean  her  original  and  steady  ally  and  ad- 
mirer— the  devil  V* 

''Upon  my  soul  I'"  I  muttered  to  myself,  "Miss  Kate  Uoward 
should  be  gratified  at  this  flattering  notice. 

'*  How  particularly  well  the  jade  looks  T*  returned  the  younger  of 
the  twain,  *'  But,  who  can  the  unhappy  man  be  whom  »ne  has  got 
hold  of?  He  looks  a  soft  one^ — and,  faith  !  if  he  entertain  any  doubt 
that  he  is  a  spoon,  she  will  give  him  convincing  proofs  of  it  before 
he  gets  clear  of  the  artful  gipsy." 

**  Well,  he  won't  be  the  first  dupe  ;  and  that  must  prove  his  con- 
solation. But,  come  along.  You  told  the  waiter>W,  did  you  not? 
Alivtis  /  vmu  ami !  We  '11  to  dinner,  and  leave  Kate  and  the 
simpleton  to  bill  and  coo.  As  long  as  he  can  draw  a  check, 
will  lead  him  to  believe  that  he's  as  happy  as  if  the  devil  had  lum? 

They  rose, — retired, — and  it  was  quite  evident,  from  the  unre- 
served manner  in  which  they  spoke,  that  they  were  not  aware  I  had 
overheard  their  conversation.  But,  who  was  Miss  Kate  Howajd? 
and  who  the  simpleton  I  had  heard  so  pleasantly  alluded  tor  It  wil 
idle  to  conjecture ;  and  I  proceeded  to  the  '*  Star  and  Garter  **  tfl 
join  my  pretty  companion. 

Before  I  reached  the  hotel  a  sentimental  pair  made  their  ad< 
jn  an  opposite  direction  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  cx[ 
ence  in  love  aflldrs,  I  never  witnessed  a  gentleman  '*  come  it  itrongfT," 
or  a  lady  so  regularly  done,  could  appearances  be  trusted.  Thit 
she  was  extremely  pretty,  even  a  woman  must  have  admitted  wet* 
she  on  her  oath  ;  and,  as  to  the  youth,  Romeo  was  a  fool  to  him-  8be 
was  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  directing  **  eyes  full,  lustrous,  dark  "  ao 
his,  while  the  ill-fated  juvenile  appeared  a  private  pupil  of  Ton 
Moore's, 

'^  His  onljr  books 
W  ere  woman^  Itwkt^ 
And  folly  all  ihcy  uught  him.*' 

Yes  I  there  were  the  pictured  couple^ — the  lover  a  confonfiM 
muflT;  and  the  lady  nothing  belter  than  she  ought  to  be,  VUf 
heaven  forgive  me  for  libelling  one  of  the  most  exemplary  yooi^ 
hosiers  in  Oxford  Street,  who,  on  that  auspicious  morning,  had  Icdttf 
the  hymeneal  altar  (I  read  it  in  the  Herald)  Aliss  Angelica  Jiiliaai 
Stubbs,  of  227,  Bishopsgale  Within,  ^  a  lady  in  whom  the  cardinil 
virtues  were  concentrated, 

O'ConnelUs  conclusive  bellow  is  generally  "  Justice  for  QuU  1^ 
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land!"  and,  in  justice  to  the  "Star  and  GartCT,"  they  da  give  a 
faultless  flinner.  Mrs,  Bauveric>  as  the  cockneys  say,  evidently 
•*  enjoyed  it ;"  and,  considering  the  state  of  my  aflections*  my  per- 
formance was  respectable.  Against  the  wines,  in  common  honesty, 
no  charge  could  be  preferred.  I  was  a  borderer.  At  feast  or  fray 
CKQ  a  borderer  you  may  place  your  faith.  Airs,  Bouverie  was  a 
widow  ;  and  she  was  entitled  to  stand  the  table  fusihtde  of  hermitage 
and  sparkling  hock,  with  a  matronly  allowance  of  curious  port, 
wherewithal  to  pack  the  lighter  commodities.  Coffee,  chasse  ditto, 
a  bill,  and  the  carriage,  —  all  followed  selon  Ui  r^gfc*  /  and  a  very 
handsome  bowing  out  shewed  that  the  waiters  considered  me  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  I  had  behaved  as  such. 

**  Well,  dear  Caroline,  among  the  happy  days  of  a  happy  life,  I 
shall  in  memory  write  this  down  the  brightest/'  I  exclaimed,  after 
the  first  turning  of  the  wheels  were  heard  ;  and,  when  with  the  pri^ 
vilege  which  wine  and  twilight  will  confer,  I  placed  my  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  took  her  hand  in  mine.  She  did  reprove  me ;  but  it 
was  80  gently  done  that  I  repeated  the  offending. 

*' Ah,  Mr.  Elliott,  I  confess  that  to  me,  whose  existence  has  latter- 
ly been  one  of  seclusion  and  unhappiness,  I  could  faithfully  respond 
to  what  you  in  your  kindness  have  expressed-  But,  alas !  the  tran- 
sient gleam  of  sunshine  is  already  overcast;  and  when  I  seek  my 
EUlow,  pleasure  will  have  been  forgotten^  and  self-reproach  bear 
eavy  on  my  heart." 

"And  wherefore,  dearest  Caroline?" 

**Can  you  not  guess  it?*'  and,  with  a  sigh  which  I  thought  would 
bare  rent  the  snowy  tenement  from  which  it  came,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  protested  total  igno- 
rance of  any  cause  existing  that  could  or  should  disturb  her  tran- 
quillity, and  implored  her  to  be  comforted. 

"  Dear  Elliott,  have  I  not  violated  the  strict  rules  of  feminine  pro- 
priety, in  reposing  the  confidence  I  have  done  in  you,  comparatively 
a  stranger?  What  will  you  think  of  one,  who,  on  a  short  and  acci- 
dental acquaintance  such  as  ours,  ventured  herself  as  I  have  done 
with  you  ?  No  —  no  ;  speak  not.  I  know,  in  heart  you  will  con- 
demn the  w^eakncss,  and^  worse  still,  despise  the  woman  whose  folly 
cannot  be  palliated  even  by  herself." 

Two  or  three  suppressed  sobs  succeeded  ;  but  still  her  head 
maintained  its  reclining  position  on  my  shoulder.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Of  course,  1,  sinner  that  I  was  !  who  had  letl  this  artless  fair 
one  into  trouble, — I  was  imperatively  calletl  on  to  alleviate  her  gen- 
tle sorrows,  and  offer  consolation.  It  was  dusk,  thank  God  \  —  none 
could  witness  her  distress;  and  a  London  postilion  always  looks 
straight  a-head  when  driving  any  couple  back  to  town  who  dine 
irie*d»tt'if  at  Richmond.  Sympathy  is  best  expressed  in  whispers — 
I  sought  her  ear;  but,  confound  the  twilight!  by  accident  my  lips 
met  her's.  ^eed  I  say  more  ?  I  was  a  lost  borderer*  W^hat  1  mut- 
tered on  the  occasion  I  cannot  recollect ;  but  I  do  remember  that  I 
was  astonished  at  my  own  eloquence  ;  and,  had  I  graduated  at  an 
Irish  university,  I  could  not  have  been  more  voluble  in  describing 
the  desperate  state  1  was  reduced  to.  In  common  justice  to  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  she  evinced  a  feeling  for  my  sufferings  creditable  to  her 
humanity — and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  obscurely,  that  when  her 
dear  husband  was  two  years  dead,  and  her  estates  out  of  Chancery, 
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the  would  endeavour  to  overcome  her  repugnaitice  to  a  second 
union,  and  submit  to  be  inanacled  once  more.  Heavens  1  was  there 
ever  such  an  awful  proposition?  That  love  should  be  placed 
in  abeyance,  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  pronounce  his 
decree;  or,  that  a  widow  of  four-and-twenty  should  mourn  two 
years  for  an  jll-tempcred  Major-General,  a  man  without  a  liver,  and 
old  enough  to  have  been  her  grandfather  ? 

Jack  FalstafT  says  **  love  is  not  a  precisian  ;*'  but  I  say  th«t  none 
can  advocate  his  own  cause  better,  and  between  argument  and 
kisses,  Mrs.  Bouverie  was  induced  to  limit  the  period  of  her  mourn* 
ing  to  ei^^hteen  months,  of  which  term  seventeen  and  twenty-eight 
days  had  happily  expired ;  and  until  the  keeper  of  the  (ireat  Heal 
retooved  his  claw  off  her  goods  and  chattels,  it  was  ag^ed  that  her 
personal  estate,  herself,  to  wit,  should  be  legally  conveyed  U*  me. 

The  details  of  a  petit  souper  at  Verey's;  of  our  return  to  Craven 
Street ;  and  all  that  occurred  at  parting,  when  \ove'a  farewell  was 
spoken^  all  these  were  so  similar  to  the  most  accredited  methods  em^ 
ployed  by  lovers  in  bidding  a  good  night,  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
detain  the  reader  by  entering  into  particulars,  I  looked  imp;tiicncly 
to  Brian  s  return.  In  two  days  the  week  assigned  to  us  would  hare 
expired ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  should  be  expected  to  call  on 
the  little  gentleman,  and  submit  our  proceedings  to  him  for  ap- 
proval. I  felt  assured  that  the  conquest  of  the  relict  of  Major- 
General  Bouverie  would  justly  call  down  a  high  eulogiutn;  hat 
whether  the  financial  transactions  of  the  past  week  would  prove  as 
gratifying,  was  a  point  much  more  questionable.  The  Richmond 
expedition  had  annihilated  a  ten.pound  note;  and  a  briUtant  n'n^, 
which  1  obliged  Caroline  reluctantly  to  accept,  in  return  for  atresi 
of  hair  in  value  above  rubies,  had  more  than  doubled  the  subsidy  to 
the  "  Star  and  Garter/' 

Having  been  thus  candid  and  particular  in  detailing  the  rise  snd 
progress  of  my  own  course  of  love,  I  must  turn  to  the  ft>rtut»« 
which  befel  ray  young  and  adventurous  companion.  Perched  an 
the  Holmesdale  Express,  every  object  that  he  passed  was  novel,  lod, 
of  course,  interesting  to  Mr.O'Linn  ;  and,  as  he  occupied  the  gusnl't 
chair,  in  company  with  the  surgeon  of  the  village  whither  he  wii 
bound,  a  man  who  for  five-and-thirty  years  had  professionally  addfd 
to  and  diminished  the  population  in  his  double  capacity — ^beforethc 
coach  halted  at  the  ''Red  Lion"  Brian  could  have  written  a  vend* 
ous  history  of  Holmesdale  and  its  occupants. 

The  first  and  most  gratifying  intelligence  which  he  gleaned  from 
tKe  worthy  doctor  was,  that  his  mistress  was  in  perfect  health ;  bot 
sorely  persecuted,  like  a  maiden  Penelope.  No  sooner  was  out 
suitor  discarded,  but  another  took  the  field ;  and,  to  the  surpri^ 
and  dismay  of  every  claimant  for  her  hand,  the  lady  remained  in- 
exorable. The  retired  gamekeeper  was  hale  and  hearty;  and,  by 
singular  accident  had  returned  to  his  native  village  at  the  very  lao- 
ment  when  inquiries  were  about  to  be  instituted  in  theTii]iea»  andtf 
the  heading  of  "  Next  of  kin,"  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  dttd  » 
living.  An  affectionate  relative,  who  departed  an  f*ctagcnenan»  dtff 
amassing  a  handsome  fortune  in  some  part  of  that  terra  incogwtd 
called  **  the  City,"  and  who  intended  to  leave  the  same  for  the  cdii- 
version  of  Hindoos  and  Hottentots,  and  the  turning  of  the  inhabitJirty 
of  Timbuctoo  from  the  evil  of  tlieir  ways,  slipped  his  cable  hcfs^ 
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he  appendeil  hit  &1cTn-inanu.il  to  the  Ja«t  will  and  testament :  and  to 
one  whom  when  living  he  would  not  have  extended  charitj,  had 
inch  been  required,  to  the  amount  of  sixpence,  and  contrary  to  his 
own  intention,  he  gifted  the  neglected  gamekeeper  with  seven  thoo- 
aand  pounda.  The  village  Galen  added,  that  Edwards  had  borne 
this  unexpected  interposition  of  fortune  with  the  equanimity  of  a 
Stoic;  visited  the '^  Chequers'*  nightly  ;  occupied  the  same  chair; 
drank  the  same  ale ;  smoked  the  same  tobacco ;  and  comported  htm^ 
self  generally,  as  he  had  done  before  he  was  richer  by  seveD  thou- 
sand pounds.  Susan  was  followed  by  admirers;  envied  by  the  wo* 
men ;  and  all  spoke  well  of  her.  She,  too,  bore  sudden  prosperity 
with  excellent  aiscretion  ;  and  one  change  only  in  her  conduct  hai^ 
been  observed.  To  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  villager  who  re- 
quired it,  she  had  freely  lent  the  airiftnce  of  her  needk;  but  now 
she  purchased  the  materials. 

If  ever  man*s  love  were  unalloyed  by  worldly  considerations, 
Brian's  attachment  to  Susan  Edwards  might  be  instanced.  That  she 
w*as  well;  that  she  was  happy,  —  to  this  he  listened  with  pleasure. 
That  she  had  been  admired,  sued,  and  not  been  won,  he  listened  to 
with  pride.  But,  when  this  unexpected  accession  to  her  fortune 
was  communicated,  his  cheeks  grew  deadly  pale;  for  In  this  an- 
nouncement, he  saw  the  sudden  dissolution  of  those  blissful  visions 
which  he  had  formed  and  indulged  in  from  his  boyhood.  In  his 
imagination,  the  enormity  of  the  sum  which  would  revert  to  his 
fair  mistress  would  have  exhausted  El  Dorado  itself;  and  would 
she,  so  beautiful,  and  now  so  wea1tby>  not  have  ambitious  aspirations 
which  would  prove  faul  to  his  hopes  and  happiness?  Well  might 
Briatij  young  to  the  world  as  he  was,  entertain  these  doubta ;  for 
many  a  heart  that  would  stand  the  test  of  poverty  bais  yielded  to  the 
dazzling  influence  of  wealth* 

But,  when  he  doubted  Susan  Edwards,  Brian  disquieted  himself 
in  vain.  To  say  that  she  was  insensible  to  the  boon  which  accident 
had  so  onexpectedly  bestowed  would  be  absurd.  She  felt  it ;  but 
what  were  the  feelings  which  this  freak  of  fortune  excited  r  She 
had  now  the  power  to  prove  that  he  whom  she  loved  in  humble  life, 
he  whom  she  loved  in  penury, — an  orphan,^ — a  dependant. — a  man 
without  a  name,  occupied  a  heart  that  bad  never  throbbed  for  an- 
other. 

As  the  coach  topped  a  bill  it  had  been  ascending  for  the  last  ten 
tntnutes,  the  village  shewed  itself  at  the  disUnce  ol  a  mile,  and  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  rustic  comfort  and  retirement  which  so  frequently 
an  English  hamlet  exhibits  —  a  small,  clean  street;  a  few  detached 
cottages;  a  comfortable  roadside  inn,  overhung  by  an  enormous  oak, 
tlie  growth  of  ages.  On  one  side  a  richly-cultivated  country  stretch- 
ed away  ;  and  at  the  other  a  park^wall  bounded  the  village  gardens. 
The  domain  was  extensive  and  well-timbered  ;  and  now  and  again  a 
rge  and  venerable  mansion,  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  threw 
rils  shafted  chimneys  over  the  trees,  or  presented  a  1  idler  view 
through  some  opening  vista  in  the  close  plantation s«  The  manor- 
house  and  hamlet  were  in  perfect  keeping ;  the  one  had  the  auld- 
lang-sync  look  which  nothing  modern  can  emulate  ;  and  the  village 
appeared  a  fitting  appendage  to  tl»e  baronial  residence,  on  which  for 
^nturiea  it  had  no  doubt  been  dependant 
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Bnan»  who,  like  most  of  his  couTitrymen,  had  the  habit  of  thinV 
ing  aUuul,  was  slruck  Milh  the  quiet  picturesque  of  the  scene* 

*'  Yes,"  be  said ;  **  one  reada  of  village  peace,  WelJ,  here  1 
should  fancy  it  would  be  found  ;  and»  if  one  might  judge  from  Ay- 
pearances,  that  queer- look  ing  old  place  among  the  tjeeji  h^s  a  wann 
kitchen  and  a  cool  wine-cellar.*' 

**  It  once  had/'  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  sigh, 

'*  What,  is  it  uninhabited?*'  inquired  the  younger  traveller, 

'*Not  uninhabited,"  was  the  reply.     *'l  wish  it  were." 

'*  What  the  devil,  then,  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  young  Iriabtnan»— 
"  a  madhouse,  possibly  ?" 

**  Oh,  no ;  the  proprietor  is  not  mad.  There  is  not  a  cooler  hetd 
in  England  than  Mr.  Hunsgate's." 

"And,  who  is  Mr.  Hunsgate?*' 

'^  Weil,*'  returned  the  doctor  drily,  "1  fancy  that  question  would 
be  best  answered  by  himself." 

**  Is  he  the  owner  of  that  noble-looking  house^  and  the  large  do* 
main  that  surrounds  it?" 

*'  He  says  so/*  was  the  cold  reply. 

**  Ha  !  your  language  h  mysterious/' 

'*  Then  is  it  more  in  keeping  vith  the  personage  we  ait  present 
speak  of/* 

•'  Whoever  he  is,  he  has  excited  my  curiositv/*  aaid  Brian. 

**  A  common  effect,  which  through  life  Mr.  Hunsgate  hat  fre- 
quently occasioned.*' 

*'  But>  my  dear  doctor,  be  more  explicit/'  continued  the  young 
Irishman. 

'•  Not  at  present ;  the  story  would  be  too  long  for  the  journfv. 
"Strange/'  he  continued,  muttering  to  himself,  **  the  eyes  in  cttlour 
and  expression  are  alike,  and  the  voice  intonated  so  much  like  hew 
that  I  would  take  it  for  the  echo.  Observe,*'  he  continued,  speakiiTis; 
directly  to  his  young  companion,  *•  youder  cottage  with  the  trcllisfti 
front.  That  residence  is  mine,  J  know  not  wherefore ;  but  I  feel 
some  impulse  which  tells  me  you  should  not  be  a  stranger,  Vint  fsm 
this  afternoon,  and  I  will  give  you  the  information  you  requite 
None  know  more  of  the  house  of  Hunsgate  than  myself.** 

As  he  concluded  the  coach  pulled  up ;  the  doctor  shook  his  fellow- 
traveller  by  the  hand  ;  tuld  him  lie  would  expect  him  at  eight  a*clock 
to  supper  ;  ^H\e  his  cloak  and  carpet-bae  to  a  smart  Abigail,  with 
red  ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  on  drove  **  The  Express/* 

The  leathern  conveniency  thus  named  was.  in  road  parlance,  hut 
a  three-day  coach  ;  and  its  arrivals  and  departures — it  bein^  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  Great  Metropolis —  wereri» 
garded  by  the  Homesdale  villagers  as  circumstances  of  conslderablt 
importance.  The  winding  of  a  long  tin  horn,  which  hung  in  a  bt»* 
ket  at  his  elbow,  by  the  gentleman  who  tooled  **The  Kxpreaf***  ind 
the  clattering  of  the  horses*  feet,  brought  many  a  slarer  to  dooraoi 
window  ;  but  lirian  looked  in  vain  for  one  form,  and  no  Susati  »cl 
his  eye.  The  coach  stopped  at  the  "Chequers/*  the  yotitU*»  light 
luggage  was  deposited  in  the  public-house;  and  the  jolly  landlorA 
to  his  inquiry  for  the  residence  of  Mr-  Edwards,  pointcd'out  a  neat 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  hnmlet ;  and,  agitated  by  all  the  hopes  W 
fears  which  career  through  a  lover's  breast,  the'youttiful  lr]»hiii<ii 
turned  his  Fteps  towards  the  domicile  of  his  mistress. 
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Since  tbe  unforturiate  night  when  William  Sl  Georf^e  received  the 
Bccidental  injury  whkh  h;id  occasioned  so  mnch  aTinoyance  to  a1] 
concerned,  and  compromiseil  alike  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  Brian 
had  heard  only  twice  from  the  ex-keep<»r'8  daughter.  Hitherto  the 
relative  positions  in  society  of  his  mistress  and  himself  ha<l  been 
nearly  the  same.  The  pretensions  of  both  were  lowly.  Su«an  could 
'boast  innocence  and  beauty,  while  Nature  had  been  liberal  to  the 
island  orphan  ;  and  Brian  hat!  accidental  advantages,  from  his  being 
attached  to  Mr.  Erownlow,  oi^  which  he  had  usefully  availed  him- 
self. Fortune  unexpectedly  had  turned  the  scale  against  him.  The 
pretty  pea«^nt  girl  was  now  an  heiress  in  expectation  ;  and  a  shrine 
which,  while  it  contained  nought  beyond  its  beauty  ain]  its  purity, 
might  have  been  approached  only  by  the  humble  worshipper^  wo4ild 
How  be  sought  by  those  who  before  would  have  paised  it  unre- 
garded. 

*  If  lusty  lore  phocUd  go  in  iearcH  ot  Keanty, 
Where  would  he  find  It  fairer  than  in  Simndim  V* 

«nd  when  wealth  was  added  to  ft,  many  a  suitor  would  claim  opu- 
lence and  beauty,  thus  united.  No  wonder  many  an  anxious 
thought  filled  Brian  with  visionary  apprehension  ;  and  when  he 
reachetl  the  garden- wicket,  which  gave  admission  to  the  flower-knot 
{before  the  cottage-windown,  a  heurt  that  in  a  faction-fight  wotdd 
|iave  been  firm  as  **  bended  bow/'  throbbed  like  a  woman's  ;  and  an 
rm  *'  like  arrow  free/'  trembled  as  it  raised  the  latch. 

Alas!  while  he  tormented  himself  with  groundless  apprehensions, 

he  little  knew  that  the  aflections  of  her  he  loved  were  neither  to  be 

ibated  or  estranged.     He  passed  the  open  casement ;  but  Susan  was 

hot  there.     He  entered  the  garden  behind  the  cottage  ;  and,  seated 

on  a  bench  in  an  open  summer-house,  there  sate  the  mistress  of  his 

lieart  plying  her  needle  busily,  while  her  father  indulged  in  his 

vening  pipe  and  tankard  at  her  side. 

Brian   silently  approached.     The  old  man's  eyes  were  turned  in 

mn  opposite  direction,  and  Susan's  were  fixed  upon  the  needlework 

^hich  occupied  her.  He  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  summer-house. 

Kow  came  the  crisis  of  his  fate;  and  in  a   few  seconds  he  should 

linow  whether  he  was  still  loved,  and  Susan  true-     Slje  raised  her 

bead.     One  glance  sufficed  ;  andj  springing  from  the  bench,  she  ut- 

lered  a  scream  of  joy,  flung  her  white  arms  around  her  lover's  neck, 

etumed  his  ardent  kisses,  and   wept  upon  his  bosom.     **  Dear  — 

deftr  Brian  V  were  the  only  w  ords  she  ottered ;  and  ere  they  had 

baosed  her  rosy  lips  the  youth  to  whom  they  were  addressed  felt  in 

[hat  one  brief  sentence,  how  faithfully  the  only  heart  he  coveted 

n  earth  responded  to  the  feelings*  of  his  own. 

From  the  old  keeper  his  welcome  was  equally  warm;  and  while 
lusnn  returned  to  the  cottage  to  prepare  refreshments  for  her  lover, 
icr  father  and  the  youth  sate  down  on  the  bench  ;  and,  as  he  puffed 
lis  pipe,  the  old  man  thus  addressed  his  future  son-in-law. 

**  1  need  scarcely  tell  you,  Brian,  on  my  return  from  the  town, 
rhither  I  had  gone  to  dispose  of  my  deer-skins,  with  what  feelings 
^f  grief  and  indignation  1  heard  of  the  distressing  occurrences  which 
Ji  roy  absence  had  taken  place.  That  in  my  cottage  the  only  son  of 
L  kind  benefactor,  whom  I  reverenced  so  much,  should  have  re- 
el ved,  as  it  was  believed,  a  mortaJ  wound,  while  making  a  disho* 
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notirable  attempt  to  destroy  one  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  have  pro- 
tectedf  was  sorry  news  ;  but  it  was  rendered  doubly  painful  when 
the  consequences  it  might  have  entailed  on  you  were  considered. 
The  terrible  effect  the  accident  which  had  befallen  his  libertine  son 
produced  upon  his  unhappy  father  you  are  no  doubt  apprised  of', 
ajid,  as  I  never  more  could  be  happy  in  a  place  where  I  had  passed 
my  manhood,  and  had  once  hoped  to  have  worn  out  my  dech'ning 
yearSj  I  determined  to  leave  the  country  aUogether,  andj  with  the 
savings  of  an  industrious  life,  seek  a  homtf  in  ray  native  vlUage, 
where  my  mind  w^ould  be  at  peace,  and  ray  daughter  safe  from  pro- 
fligate machinations.  With  deep  anxiety  on  your  account^  Brian,  I 
watched  the  tardy  recovery  of  the  maimed  libertine ;  and  when  tht 
surgeons  had  pronounced  oim  out  of  danger,  1  bade  Carramore  Park 
an  eternal  farewelL  One  regret  alone  disturbed  me  in  coming  to  the 
resolution  I  had  done.  The  dust  of  one  still  dear  to  memory  was  re- 
posing in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  ;  and  had  it  been  the  will  of 
heaven,  I  would  have  wished  to  have  kid  my  bones  beside  those  of 
Susan's  mother. 

''I  knew  not  how  to  communicate  with  you.  Where  you  had  re- 
tired to  was  unknown  ;  and  I  thought  any  attempt  which  1  could 
have  made  to  discover  your  retreat,  might  compromise  your  safety. 
To  Providence  I  trusted  to  unite  us  in  happier  times;  and  you  see 
I  have  not  ptuced  my  hopes  in  vain. 

*'To  see  him,  whom  for  years  I  have  regarded  as  a  son,  once  more 
beneath  ray  roof,  is  indeed  a  happiness  I  am  thankful  for  ;  but,  /rom 
other  causes  your  return  is  additionally  desirable.  Heard  ye  of  the 
unexpected  gift  that  fortune  has  conferred?" 

Brian  briefly  replied,  that  a  fellow -passenger  had  mentioned  the 
death  of  an  unknown  relative,  and  his  unexpected  succession  to  lh« 
wealth  of  the  departed  citizen. 

*'  Well,  Brian,"  continued  the  ex^keeper,  "  I  neither  desire  the 
trouble,  nor  feel  myself  competent  to  the  management  of  aught  be- 
yond  the  savings  of  my  youth.  Witliin  the  last  few  dAy%  I  hsvc 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  Susan  feels  towards  j  ou ;  and 
if  the  affection  you  formerly  professed  for  her  is  still  unchangtd,  io 
God's  name,  the  sooner  you  have  a  wife,  and  she  a  protector,  the 
better.  And  now  let  us  step  in  doors,^ — I  see  that  Susan  beckoos  to 
us, — and  no  doubt  dinner  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  a  traveller^" 

In  altered  mood  to  that  in  which  he  had  entered  it,  Brian  U(i  the 
garden.  No  nameless  fear  disturbed  his  breast, — no  doubt  remain* 
ed  touching  the  tried  fidelity  of  her  he  loved.  To  the  long-looked- 
for  union  with  the  fair  Susan  every  obstacle  was  removed;  his  patk 
seemed  strewn  with  roses  ;  and  his  cup  of  happiness  full  even  to  the 
overflowing.  But,  how  closely  is  the  page  of  destiny  sealed  firaa 
human  sight  I  At  this  moment,  when  bliss  appeared  secure,  and  no- 
thing remained  to  be  feared,  or  even  to  be  wislied  for,  —  when  tht 
haven  was  in  sight,  the  ocean  tranquil,  and  the  sky  without  a  ck>ud, 
— the  storm  was  gathering  unseen,  —  and  the  sternest  trial  of  bii 
young  career  awaited  the  island  orphan. 
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Thb  very  name  of  this  gorgeous  city  suggests  memories  of  splendour 
and  toagttiHcence,  UDpirulleled  even  in  the  East,  and  the  idea  of 
itR  becoming  a  part  of  the  British  possessions,  is  a  star  tit  ng  thought. 
We  appear  every  day  hrought  nearer  to  ohjects  whi^h  have  formerly 
seemed  to  live  only  in  fairy  tales?,  and  there  is  a  promise  that  the  pre- 
ient  age  will  realise  all  we  have  ever  imagined  of  wonclerfut^  while 
modern  improvements  and  inventions  carry  us  within  reach  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  at  so  immeasurable  a  difitance, 
that  to  attain  it  was  impoasible.  As  nothing  can  withstand  steam 
and  iron,  so  nothing  can  resist  the  valour  and  resolution  of  British 
troops.  Mountains,  livers,  deserts,  are  as  shadows  before  the  onward 
march  of  man's  intellect  and  will,  and  the  awakened  spirit  of  resist* 
anoe  which  refuses  to  submit  to  insult  or  endure  defeat. 
I  For  a  succession  of  years  the  secrets  of  India  have  been  gradually 
diacloeecl;  daring  travellers  have  ventured  into  the  most  dangerous  and 
distant  parts  of  this  mighty  region,  and  have  gathered  treasures  of 
knowledge  respecting  its  inhabitantH  and  its  productions,  but  now 
there  is  a  chance  of  that,  which  has  hitJierto  been  strange,  becoming 
familiar,  and  the  poetry  and  romance  of  India  being  as  well  known  a» 
that  of  France  or  Italy. 
L  The  Koh-i-noor,  or  JMountain  of  Light,  the  largest  and  richest  dia- 
I  mond  in  the  world,  is  at  Lahore,*  and  who  can  tell  whether  it  may  not 
now  be  transferred  to  the  croM'n  of  Englmnd  ?  Surely  it  would  be  worn 
with  more  dignity  by  Queen  Victoria  than  by  the  unworthy  Ranee, 
who  at  present  disgraces  the  throne  of  Run jeet- Singh. 

But  there  are  other  treasures  which  may  yet  be  found  in  this  golden 
city.  Where  is  the  famous  Peacock  Throne  of  Jehangire,  which  he 
carried  with  him,  when  he  and  the  beautiful  Noor-mahal  travelled  from 
[  Laliore  to  Agra  ?  This  throne  took  seven  years  to  construct,  and  the 
f  eacpenbe  of  the  jewels  alone,  without  reckoning  the  guld  which  enclosed 
them,  was  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  gold  that 
formed  the  throne  was  of  enormous  value,  and  the  carving  which  adorn- 
ed it  was  matchless.  As  a  hack  to  the  seat,  were  two  peacocks,  which 
spread  out  their  wings,  every  feather  being  of  jeviels,  and  the  eyes  in 

'      •  "When  the  famom  Runject  Singh  died,  be  directed  thut  ihe  Koh-i-niKjr, 

trained  at  a  million  steHiiig,  nUoiUd  be  given  to  the  high  priests  of  the  temple  of 

Jiiggemautb  ;  bui  the  iutentton  iti  this  bequest  was  not  fuJJilJtjd,  and  from   rii't'ut 

ftccoantA  the  diamond    is  atill  in.  the  Lahore  treaiury.     For  many  year»  towards  the 

hM£T  period  of  ht*  life,  Runjeet  Singh  had  been  hoarding  ireaauVe,  which  may  bo 

■^"ated  to  have  amounted  at  his  decease  to  ahcmi  eight  crores  of  rupees  in  each, 

some  number  of  miUioas  of  pouudB  sterling,  with  jewels,  shawls^  honei* 

tits,  itCy  to  Aereral  nuilions  more.     E?en  at  the  present  time,  though  much 

as  been  abstracted  from  the  royal  treasury  during  the  conBtant  succession  of  trou- 

I  hies,  it  is  doubtful    if  any  court  in  Europe  possesses  such  valuable  jewels  as  tha 

\  court  of  Lsdiore.     Some  idea  of  the  va«t  property  acctimulated  by  Runjeet  Singh 

[nay  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  of  no  lm»  than  thirteen  hundred  various 

Isiikds  «f  bridles,  massively  ornamented  with  i^old  and  silver,  some  of  them  even 

I  Witli  diamonds,  being  found  iu  the  ruyal  treasury," 

Lieut.' Ci}i.  SieinifmlCn  vlccount  0/  live  Punjaub* 
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LHicli  of  tlje  largest  and  purest  gems  ever  beLeld  ;  on  a  plonacle  between 
the  two  pt»acocks,  stoiid  a  gorjreous  bird  of  the  parrot  species  carvtd 
frcim  a  biiigle  emeriiltl,  the  brilliancy  of  which  dazzled  every  beholder. 

The  most  resplendent  jewel  of  all,  however,  was  a  gigantic  ruby 
which  hud  been  taken  at  Delhi  by  the  conqueror  Timoor,  when  bo 
plundered  that  rich  city*  Jehangire  had  caused  his  name  and  titles  to 
be  enj^'ravetl  on  this  stone,  an  act  befitting  a  mighty  king,  whose  pride 
wade  him  think  no  meaner  tablet  worthy  of  being  graced  with  wiclt 
exalted  characters.  Kven  a  monarch  like  Jehangire,  hotvevex,  found 
one  person  at  his  court  bold  enough  to  reproach  him  with  this  piece  of 
vanity*  hut,  tho!i*;h  he  bore  the  rebuke  of  his  favourite  Sultana  wiUi 
ec|uanimrty,  lie  had  an  excuse  ready  to  otfer  for  his  action,  whii^h  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  something  like  modesty.  '*  Perhaps/'  said  he,  *'thi4 
precious  gem,  so  magnificent,  so  lustrous,  and  so  renowned,  may  be  the 
meiois  of  making  knuwn  my  name  to  future  ages,  when  the  ea]|iire 
of  the  house  of  Timiwr  shall  have  been  forgotten."  • 

In  the  East  precious  stones  are  believed  to  possess  occult  virtuen^ 
and  each  has  peculiar  qualities  assigned  to  it.  The  ruby  is  partica* 
larly  esteemed.  It  is  told  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghusuij  that  his  fir»t  in- 
quiry^  uhen  he  hdd  entered  India  as  a  conqueror,  was  for  the  ruhf 
mines  of  which  he  had  heard  such  great  accounts^  and  when  he  fbttnd 
that  those  of  the  greatest  value  were  in  Ceylon,  he  w««  grcatlj 
tressed  lit  not  having  carrie<l  his  arms  so  far. 

The  popular  belief  in  the  East  is,  that  gazing  on  an  emerald 
ens  the  sight,  and  that  evil  spirits  troop  away  from  the  rays  of 
powerful  talisovan.  The  value  of  gems  is  better  known  \ 
East  and  in  Europe,  since  the  lime  when  an  invading  Arab,  wh© 
never  beheld  stich  riches  before*  on  plundering  a  caravan  of  pctfl 
thought  he  had  uLtuined  a  plentiful  supply  of  rice,  and  boiled  thetiiao- 
cnrdingly^  though  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  meal  he  had  promiied 
himself. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  pebbles  of  India  must  be  petrli» 
when  we  read  of  such  prodigious  waste  of  them  as  Eastern  montrdil 
used  on  great  occasions.  Al  ^l  ahadi^  when  he  married,  caused  a  tboimoi! 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  to  be  showered  on  the  head  of  the  bridr ;  « 
rather  questionable  comptiment,  considering  their  hardness,  whidilbf 
beautiful-beloved  must  have  been  quite  as  sensible  of  on  this  ocouiofii 
as  the  disiip|>oiiiled  Arab  whose  hunger  they  would  not  satisfy. 

JMiiy  not  Lahore  be  the  fortunate  city,  destined  to  open  its  g«lf»t«> 
the  British  army,  which  holds  enshrined  that  famous  tree,  constructed 
by  order  of  the  same  niagniJicent  son  of  Al  Manion,  which  hadeighufcl» 
large  branches  of  gold  and  silver,  all  covered  with  leoves  of  eDsJjadt 
amidst  wljich  sat  birds  of  all  sizes  and  hues,  with  feather*  of  gold  tni 
gems,  while  every  bough  shook,  and  every  plumed  scmgster  waved  itt 
wings  al  the  will  of  the  cunning  goldsmith  who  had  wrought  this  oiiTrd 
of  art.  Such  marvels  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  modern  aiti**** 
for  Venice  leu  rued  from  tlte  East  to  construct  similar  curio%iti<^.ao^ 
Cencva  sometimes,  even  now,  sends  forth  a  wonder  of  this  kind. 

It  was  to  Lahore  that  the  fiither  and  mother  of  the  beautiful  Jlelf* 
al-Nissa  were  journeying  from  Western  Tartory,  oil  scenes  madf  ft* 
miliar  to  us  by  late  events,  when  the  future  empress  nearly  fell  a  victi« 
to  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  being  abandoned  by  her  parents  in  l^^ 
dtsfiair  of  escape.  1  have  told  all  the  history  of  ibis  celebrated  br«ulT 
in  Q  late  work  on  Persian  literature,  and  it  is  a  tale  '*  full  of  the  wiU^ft 
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uf  t!ie  eypj"  Imt  by  lier  other  name  of  Nurmalial  *^  the  Liglit  of  tlie  Ha- 
rem/' tliis  fair  favourite  of  fortune  is  far  better  known,  through  that 
most  exquisite  of  all  modern  poems,  Lalla  Rookh,  in  which  an  episode 
of  her  life  is  made  more  poetical  than  any  historian  could  render  it, 
even  though  truth  is  as  strange  and  beautiful  as  fiction. 

It  was  at  Lahore  that  she  triumphed,  t!mt  she  revelled  in  luxury 
and  happiness  with  her  adoring,  though  singularly  wilful,  lover.  Lahore, 
then,  is  a  city  dedicated  to  potsy  and  romance;  a  city  of  jewels  and 
gold,  of  light  and  beauty  ;  and  Lahore  is  almost  ours!  We  have  con- 
ducted the  young  king  biick  to  hh  throne  there,  and  perhaps  ulrendy' 
the  British  flag  floats  upon  one  of  its  royal  palace  tovvtrs,  and  words 
that  may  he  heard  in  Regent  Street,  echo  through  the  gardecs  of  that 
&iry  palace. 

So  long  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  conquests  in  India  of  any  im- 
portant spotj  iind  our  repulses  in  Cabu!  so  checked  all  expectation,  that 
the  great  and  surpaHsing  successes  of  the  present  moment,  naturally 
lead  the  imaginative  mind  to  the  most  exalted  speculations,  as  to  our 
future  possessions  in  that  region  of  the  aun  where  we  have  alreadjf 
claimed  the  name  of  master. 

Moult.in,  where  the  dangerous  and  formidable  Seiks  dwell,  is  Iiy 
some  supposed  to  be  the  country  from  whence  that  mv4>terious  people, 
the  Gipseys,  emanated.  There  is  a  mixture  of  religion  there*  scarcely 
deserving  the  name,  and  superstition  abounds  to  an  iBcredihle  amount. 
Recent  travellers  have  told  of  the  belief  entertained  there  in  the  pciwer 
of  evil  spirits,  and  how,  throughout  the  PunjauU,  und  even  at  Lahore, 
a  hideous  goddess  is  worshipped,  who  has  eighteen  arms.  This  idoi  i^t 
as  black  as  any  of  the  miraculous  J\Iadonnas  of  Europe,  and  is  adorned 
with  rich  clothes  much  in  the  some  way.  It  owed  its  shape  to  the 
care  of  a  cow,  which  licked  it  till  it  took  its  present  form,  that  cow 
being,  no  doubt,  something  more  than  it  seemed,  for  an  ordinary  ani- 
mal would  have  licked  in  vain  to  produce  so  wonderful  an  image  im 
this  eigh teen-armed  spirit.  Burns  tells  of  a  povverful  being  once 
worshipped  in  IVIoultim  by  the  Hindoos,  called  Hurkanasj  a  giant,  who 
began  by  being  his  own  adorer.  His  *ion,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  divinity ?  and  was  threatened  xvith  his  vengeance,  to 
avert  which,  a  reul  spirit  of  good  appeared  in  his  defence,  in  the  form 
of  a  creature  half  Hon  and  half  man»  This  apparititm  seized  Hnrka- 
nas  just  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on,  and  placing  him  on  his 
knee,  tore  him  to  pieces.  His  destruction  was  thus  eflPected,  because 
he  had  boasted  that  his  death  would  never  occur,  either  by  night  or 
day,  in  eartli  or  air,  by  fire  or  water,  or  by  swiird  or  bow. 

Mouitan  is  m  hot,  that  to  account  for  its  climate  a  tale  is  told,  which 
might  astonish  philosophers. 

There  was  once  a  certain  saint  here,  who,  having  caught  a  fish,  see- 
ing no  way  to  cook  it,  Woked  up  at  the  sun  which  was  then  shining  with 
great  brightness,  and  beckoning  to  tlie  luminary  to  approach  nearer,  was 
obeyed,  and  the  flsh  he  held  in  his  hand  wns  broiled  to  his  taste  in  a 
few  seconds.  As  he  forgot  to  deisire  the  sun  to  go  back  to  his  place, 
it  remained  stationary,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  region  is  so 
scorched  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Tlie  plain  of  the  Punjaub  is^  in  part,  watered  by  a  river,  the  course  of 
which  is  serpentine  for  some  distance,  and  then  becomes  straight.  The 
cause  of  this  ktter  fact  is,  that  a  saint  was  bathing  in  this  stream,  and 
his  garments  were  meanwhile  carried  oflT  by  the  waves;  when  he  came 
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forllt  lie  looked  for  his  drapery,  which  was  not,  and  hU  glance  Uraij 
tnetl  the  river. 

"  Who  known/'  says  tlie  poet,  "  what  is  l»€Coine  of  the  goblet  of    | 
Jamsbid  ?"  May  not  that  limg-lnst  treasure  be  JiscovertHl,  with  othert,    ' 
in  the  capitiil  of  Lahore  ?  and  perhnps  la?  brought  home  by  the  fortun;ite 
finder,  and  aomt;  diiy  be  placed  auiunji^st  the  treasured  object*  uhicb 
adorn  the  saluouB  of  ChaUwortb,  or  figure  in  a  royal  palnce,  wdJ  pkoed 
ill  either* 

The  magnificent  lord  of  the  palace  in  the  Peah,  haa  made  Kimself 
bowers,  and  gardens  of  rare  plants^  sought^ 

*^  From  the  east  to  wettern  lad,** 

bj  his  messengers,  and  he  will   now  have  an  opportunity  of  coOectiiy 
gems  and  gold,  or  flowers  more  precious  still,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  * 
some  Ariel  whom  he  may  dispatch  to  the  city  of  the  beautiful  "' 
Flowers,  it  must  be  allowedj  are  of  greater  price  than  rubies, 
have  life  and  are  renewed ;  a  favourite  rose-tree  of  Nurmaharj 
therefore,  be  a  more  valuable  treasure  than  her  throne  itself- 

How  precious  would  be  a  slip  from  that  graceful  tree,  which  tiie 
lover  Me j noon  named  after  his  fair  Leila,  beciiuse  its  waving  forai  re- 
minded him  of  the  movements  of  his  adored  mbtress-  What  a  Irca^ 
sure  one  of  those  hyacinths  to  which  Hafiz  likens  the  curling  tretMsof 
hJa  lovely  fair  one^  but  still  more  extraordinary  would  be  a  kIimC  of 
the  celebrated  treej  descrilied  by  a  veracious  Eaateru  writer,  t«boif- 
lates  that  it  bears  beautiful  women  as  its  fruit  ! 

It  is  thought  in  the  East  that  the  perfection  of  happine^  ktoJift 
amongst  plants  and  flowers,  but  they  do  not  neglect  gold  or  gemi  eltbcff 
for  they  are  fand  of  describing  the  trees  not  only  of  Paradise,  but  of 
their  royal  gardens,  as  having  bodies  uf  gold,  and  leaver  of  jewels.  TlnJ 
seldom  separate  the  idea  of  the  Deity  from  flowers  and  genia ;  a  F«^ 
«iau  poet  exclaims : 

Whose  p«ndl  made  the  tulip  glow 

With  colon fi  »f  dm  rnioLKJw's  hue  j 
And  on  tlie  roRc-bud  liangs  u  row 

Of  geniH  all  rich  Iti  diamond  dew  ? 

Who  plac&tl  ill  he{iv*o'»  blue  vault  of  aigkt 
A  dijifkim  of  starry  light; 
And  hmlii  the  ruliy*A  breast  receive 
The  ruddy  lint  of  KUtilit  eve  ? 

Who  placed  the  silver  moon  on  high  ? 

Who  madei  the  «;artlen*»  inc«iuK^  rise  ? 
Who  spread  out  earth »  ^vhere  wateri  lie* 

And  formed  bright  pBarU  from  weejiing  »kiea  ? 

Birds  are  also  associated  with  flowers  and  gems,  in  Oriental  in»«^' 
'*  See/'  exclaimed  an  Indian  minstrel,  "see,  how  motionless  the  jocinp 
heron,  exquisitely  white,  shines  on  the  petals  of  the  bluelotuij  1« 
resembles  a  pearly  shell  placed  on  a  vase  of  unblemished  sapphire.** 

Great  as  have  been  our  horticultural  acquirements,  I  know  flct  if 
we  yet  possess  in  any  of  our  great  conservatories,  cny  specimen  of  1^ 
real  Eastern  Spikenard,  or  Sombol,  a  flower  of  a  glossy  black,  oftfli 
aerving  os  a  poetical  simile,  to  express  the  beauty  of  a  •'mocmted- 
charmer's"  flowing  lucks  ;  it  is  said  to  have  tuftcU  braids  llJte  «itzii> 
and  to  be  very  fragrant. 
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Conjecture  has  frequently  been  busy  regpecting  thi«  cliarnring  plant, 
tbe  Spikenard,  which  groivs  in  some  favoured  region  yet  duubtfuL 
Some  think  it  is  produced  in  the  plains  of  Macran,  and  describe  it  an 
a  plant  '*  with  flowers  like  violets,  and  with  tbornii  of  sucb  force  and 
sise,  that  beasts  are  entangled  in  them,  and  men  who  incautiou&Iir  ride 
by  the  brake  where  it  tiuuriaheif,  are  sometimes  transfixed  by  itt ' 

Some  believe  it  to  grow  in  bushes  along  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Induj^  und 
to  be  6o  fragrant,  that  the  air  is  all  perfume  for  miles  round.  It  is 
said  that  i\lexauder,  when  he  invaded  India,  from  the  back  of  bis  ele- 
phant, as  it  proudly  paced  along,  was  aware  of  an  odour  so  exquisite, 
thai  his  senses  were  almost  over[>owered  ;  this  he  discovered  proceeded 
from  a  beautiful  plant  which  the  huge  animal  crushed  under  his  feet, 
tbe  bJoftsoms  of  which  sent  up  their  scent  in  expiring.  Others  look 
upon  tbe  Nard  as  a  reed  with  sweet  smelling  roots,  and  some  at  ft 
grass  which  covers  whole  acres  of  ground  with  ita  fragrant  breath* 
Perhaps  our  victorious  armies  may  be  able  to  solve  the  queMion ;  erery 
step  they  take  on  their  way  through  the  Punjaub,  if  the  grateful 
wishes  of  their  admiring  countrymen  could  avail,  should  be  through 
perfumed  fields,  and  beds  of  flowers,  to  the  gates  of  the  jewelkd  dty 
of  Lahore. 

The  gajf  nightfloweTs,  for,  as  Sir  William  Jones  beau tifully  observes, 
"  nothing  in  nature  is  sorrowful/'  of  tbe  blue  Nilica,  on  which  the 
bees  repose,  should  delight  tbem  as  they  sleep  in  their  tenU,  benesili 
the  purple  Indian  sky,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  musky,  poet-loved  zam^ 
hakf  whose  blossoms  are  aa  white  as  fvuow,  should  refresh  them.  As 
they  pass  through  forests  they  shall  be  crowned  with  garlands  falling 
from  tbe  jasmine  bowers  which  their  bayonets  disturb,  that  odoriferous 
jasmine  offered  to  the  Indian  gods  in  sacrifice;  but,  warblce  and  brave 
as  they  are,  how  appropriate  will  be  their  march  through  groves  where 
grows  in  the  slxade,  that  superb  ^ass,  which  is  nid  to  have  borst  into 
a  0Bme  at  the  time  when  the  God  of  War  was  botn  anumgst  it. 

When  this  Indian  deitv  first  sprung  to  light,  the  stars  all  danced, 
et  they  will  now  as  our  soldiers  tread  upon  the  perfumed  cdid,  and  cme 
of  tbem  descended  to  nurse  the  little  god,  as  tbey  ought  all  to  do  to 
welcome  the  conquering  but  gentle  warriorn,  who  know  as  well  how  to 
spare  as  to  fight ;  for,  even  though  tbey  are  Indian  stars,  they  must 
he  citijEens  of  the  world,  and  unprejudiced  admirers  of  real  goodness 
and  valour. 

Over  wide  plains^  as  white  as  snow  with  the  flowers  of  these  fla- 
grant grasses,  so  white,  that  the  plain  seems  a  lake  sparkliof  is  the 
sun,  shall  our  troops  advance  only  to  change  one  beautiful  ap|»ttrftace 
for  another,  and  by  a  sudden  turning  find  their  steps  led  ainaogst  the 
Diina,  whose  Howers  are  the  most  lovely  under  beaveDt  fiiid^  whfn 
waved  by  the  softest  air,  look  like  a  waving  mass  of  rubies  sod  emer* 
aids,  never  still,  and  trembling  with  light.  There  is  nothing  snrprjs. 
ing  in  this,  when  it  is  known  that  tbe  Durva  was  produced  *'  from  tbe 
water  of  Life,"  and  that  the  heavenly  root  has  "  a  hundred  mboots,  and 
a  hundred  stems,  all  capable  of  effaang  sins  for  a  hundred  years/' 

This  and  the  wondrous  Darhha,  holy  and  faio  idsall  spdng  under 
their  feet.  Darbba,  which  never  fades, ''  a  gem  that  gives  iaerrase  to 
the  field,  that  was  produced  in  summer  tempest,  pure  as  a  dro|j  of 
fine  gold/'  and  which  is  an  emblem  of  wit  and  valour. 

Along  the  five  riverH  of  the  Punjaub  shall  be  seen  floating  tbe  deli- 
cate yellow  dowers,  c^Jled  in  ludia  "  the  delight  of  the  waUt,'*  which 
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sparkle  in  the  sun  as  if  strewn  with  silver  froet,  and  tbesesliftU  refmh 
the  weary  eyes  of  uur  countrymen  after  a  long  march. 

When  they  have  reached  the  beautiful  city  of  the  young  Mahamjak, 
shall  there  not  be  prepared  for  them  bowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  where 
the  rosy,  creeping  convolvulus  with  purple  light,  «hali  twine  round 
ivory  pil!ar?i,  and  send  forth  at  evening  an  odour  of  clovea ;  while. 
overshadowing  a  fountain  in  their  pulace  court,  the  moat  g:racefuJ  at 
Indian  trees,  the  Nipa,  shall  wave  its  euierald  boughs,  and  uliake  iu 
gold-coloured  globular  flowers,  dilfustng  the  softest  odours,  which  the 
Hindus  liken  to  the  smell  oi  new  wine,  and  dedicate  it  oonsequeotly  to 
their  Bacchus, 

Would  that  our  great  victory  were  indeed  a  "  tearless  triumph/'' aod 
that  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub  could  show  only  flowers,  and  had  no 
heaj»s  of  dldin  lo  deform  its  face ;  would  that  Lahore  had  been  entered 
by  a  route  less  marked  by  carnage,  and  that  these  sunny  visions  of  gema 
and  Howers  were  not  clouded  by  the  sorrows  of  bereaved  hearts  at 
home  I 

We  must  not,  however,  number  individual  griefs,  when  the  glory 
of  a  devoted  army  is  the  thenie^  nor  dim  the  lustre  of  our  Indian  con- 
quests by  tears ;  let  us  dwell  upon  the  radiance  of  the  city  of  Kin^ 
Purus,  for  it  was  at  Lahore  that  he  kept  his  state,  and  there  that  his 
power  fell  before  the  star  of  the  great  conqueror  Altsxander,  whote 
arms  and  whose  victories  have  bc^en  eclipsed  on  his  own  ground,  by 
the  late  achievements  of  the  British  army  in  India. 


PARTING  AND  MEETING. 

UY  CHARLES  n.  H1LC81KOS. 

Qbief  parted  us, — »ltame  parted  u% — 

Sill  parted  ua, — weeping:  for  aye, — 
Pitiful  dread  oi  the  world  outbearted  us, — 

31emory  w&s  poiBoned — what  ahoiild  wi*  uny  f 
Mountains  stand  up  *t\vtxt  our  eye*  ;  and  for  trvifr 

"Tw'iict  our  deep  heart-^iglitngs  hejit^eth  lI»i}  loa  \ 
Tell  me  if  farther  on  eanii  we  could  »tver  ? 

Day  breaks  with  her  when  it  close th  with  m^, 
B^Ai  AO  ! — till  llfe^ti  ftorrow  hoMt  uot  a  puin 
Thni  could  eiiudi  the  anguish  of  meeting  dgain, 
God  pfu-ted  us, — frowning  upon  u»,— 

God  parted  us, — tearful  and  mevlc^ — 
God  tbeu  tdew  the  foe  that  hud  woo  uSf — 

He  was  almighty,  and  Satau  wna  weak. 
lE^widx  at  tlie  world**  limit  leam  to  forget  it»— 

Leani  there  's  a  spirit -love  dee|H*Jit  of  all, — 
Blot  out  the  paat  now,  nor  dure  to  rt^cl  it  ^ 

^tamp  out  the  record  of  paaaion  and  faJL 
Bcvt  fto  \ — all  life's  sorrow  holdfi  not  a  pain 
Like  remorse  for  the  piut  hour,  chat  comes  not  mgnAtu 
Kunb  part^  uAy — Msaa  parted  us,-^ 

Life  parted  ua,  cold  and  item  ; 
Love  hlm»df,  whom  we  worshipped  lO,  thwarted  us  i 

Best  friend,  bitter  foe^  eech  in  tnm« 
Heaven  may  have  joined  usi  now  in  our  loneoett 

Closer  than  ever  we  mingled  before ; 
Making  our  parted  souts  grow  to  a  oneness, — 

Oue,  here  to  endure — one,  herra/ter  to  bOar. 
Best  si>  i^iiil  niiiful,  we  parted  hi  pain,^ 
Let  God  npeak,  and  through  sorrow  we  mingb  i^ik'* 
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HANS  BRENZEL,  THE  SMUGGLER 

BY    WILLIAM    H.  G.    KINGSTON. 
AUTHOR   or    '*  TMK   CISCAStlAlT   CHIET,"  ETC. 

Ymabs  ago,  ere  I  had  emerged  from  that  joyous  period  of  ex- 
istence, ivhen  life  was  yet  fresh,  when  care,  if  it  came,  was  quickly 
emsX  aside^  and  when  matters  now  deemed  trifling  were  looked  upon 
aB  events  never  to  be  erased  from  the  memory — my  happy  boyhood 
— I  was  residing  at  a  small  village  on  the  southern  coa^t  of  England^ 
Passionately  foiui  of  nautical  affairs,  I  was  a  general  favourite  with 
the  sea-fHring  men  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  when 
not  on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  a  friend's  yacht,  my  own  light  skiff, 
or  a  6«htng  boat  —  it  mattered  not  to  me,  so  that  I  floated  on  my 
own  darling  element,  I  was  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  society  of 
one  or  other  of  Those  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean.  So  intense  was  the 
interest  with  which  I  li^itened  to  the  accounts  they  gave  me  of  their 
adventures,  many  of  them  wild  and  strange  in  the  extreme,  that 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  am  able  to  write  them  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  narrators.  Among  my  friends  was  an  old  naval  officer  ; 
the  world  had  gone  hard  with  him,  for  although  verging  on  sixty, 
he  was  still,  owing  to  one  great  want — interest — a  lieutenant.  Yet 
neither  neglect,  nor  the  severe  buffets  of  the  world,  had  succeeded 
in  quenching  his  ardour  for  the  noble  profession,  which  he,  as  a 
youth,  with  sanguine  hopes,  had  once  dearly  loved. 

On  the  warm  evenings  in  sunmTer  the  old  man  was  generally  to 
be  found  seated  on  a  bench  beneath  the  flag-staff  of  the  coast-guard 
station,  near  which  his  humble  little  cottage  was  situated ;  and  it 
ascd  to  be  my  delight  on  these  occasions  to  take  my  post  near  him, 
as  he  never  failed  to  recount  some  of  the  varied  incidents  of  his 
eventful  life.  One  evening  I  found  him  at  his  favourite  station. 
It  was  on  the  down-covered  sumuiit  of  a  cliff,  forming  the  extreme 
point  of  a  head-land,  whence  was  obtained  an  extensive  view  both 
up  and  down  the  coast.  Handing  me  his  long  canvas- covered  spy- 
f^fass,  his  constant  companion,  "*Look  there  youngster,"  he  observed, 
•'  Do  you  see  that  culler  beating  up  close  m  shore,  out  of  the 
utteng'th  of  the  tide?  Yoo  mark  that  point  she's  trying  to  weather, 
but  with  this  light  breeze  she  wout  do  it  till  the  tide  slackens.  Ou 
t*other  side  of  that  point  is  a  deep  bay,  where  the  trees  grow  down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  In  one  or  two  places  there  is  a  good 
beach  for  landing ;  but  in  others  rtefs  of  rocks  run  out  a  consider- 
able distance,  though  among  them  there  are  passages  deep  enough  for 
small  craft  to  get  through^  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  aye  more  than  tliat,  I  belonged  for  a  few 
months  to  a  revenue  cruiser,  on  board  which  my  fatfier  sent  me 
just  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief  while  waiting  for  a  friend  of  his  to 
commission  a  ship.  The  cutter  was  sUilioned  off  this  coast,  and  a 
hard  life  we  had  of  it,  for  in  those  days  the  smuggling  craft  were 
large  armed  vessels,  full  of  desperate  men,  who  when  they  could 
not    outsail,   more   than  once   beat   off   the   cruisers  of   the    king. 
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Among  ibe  moat  daring  of  his  clasa  was  a  fellow  called  Hans  Bren- 
zel,  though  from  having  at  different  times  many  other  names,  it  was 
difficult  from  them  to  determine  to  what  nation  he  belonged,  indeed 
it  was  suspected  that  he  was  an  Englishman  bom  on  this  veiy 
coast,  with  every  inch  of  which  he  waa  intimately  acquainted. 

He  seemed  to  take  absolute  delight  in  setting  at  defiance  all  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and,  among  many  other  acts  of  atrocity,  he  was 
strongly  suspected  of  the  murder  of  a  revenue  officer.  The  officer 
had,  it  appears,  been  the  means  of  taking  a  valuable  cargo  of  go<»ds 
belonging  to  Brenzel,  who  some  time  after  encountered  him,  when 
in  discharge  of  his  duty,  near  this  place.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
smuggler  had  attacked  the  unfortunate  man,  and  being  by  far  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two^  had  grappled  with  him,  and  plunging  a 
long  knife  into  his  bosom  had  throw^n  him  over  the  cliffs.  The  neit 
morning  the  body  was  discovered  above  high  water  mark,  with  a 
knife  known  to  belong  to  Brenzel  close  to  it,  and  on  the  tap  of  the 
cliffs  were  seen  the  impression  of  men's  feet,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
6erce  struggle.  A  handkerchief,  similar  to  one  the  smuggler  bad 
been  observed  to  wear,  was  fouitd  in  the  dend  man's  grasp,  antl  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  he  had  been  met  without  one  round  his  throat 
A  reward  was  therefore  offered  for  his  apprehension^  but,  notwith- 
standing the  sharp  hK>k  out  w'e  kept  for  his  craft  at  aea^  and  th« 
vigilance  of  the  revenue  people  on  shore,  he  had  hitherto  tscapfd 
capture. 

He  commanded  at  this  time  a  large  lugger,  called  the  ■*  NimbJe/* 
a  fast  sailing  boat  which  could  almost  eat  into  the  wind's  eye,  md 
when  going  free  nothing  could  hope  to  come  up  witii  her;  so  that  ay? 
only  chance  of  capturing  her  was  to  jam  her  in  with  the  iborep 
to  iind  ourselves  near  her  in  a  calm,  when  we  might   get  aXi 
her  in  our  boats > 

So  daring  was  the  smuggler  that»  though  he  well  knew  hk  ]lfk 
was  at  stake,  he  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  free  trade  wiihtiie 
coast,  where  he  had  many  friends,  yet,  notwithstanding  that  hit 
vessel  was  constantly  seen^  she  was  never  approached  except  by 
those  he  trusted. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  October,  I  remember  the  time  weD, 
the  days  were  growing  shorter,  and  the  night  watches  darket  iihI 
colder,  when,  af\er  cruising  up  and  down  a  week  or  so  at  sf i«  ifi 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  a  prize,  it  came  on  to  blow  very  hard  ffcm 
the  south- west,  Our  skipper  was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by 
a  cap  full  of  wind,  so  setting  our  storm  sails,  we  stood  on 
shore  and  faced  the  gtile  Hke  men;  fort  do  ye  see,  it  is  jaitiQcb 
weather  as  this  was  that  the  smugglers  choose  to  run  acroiitbf 
channel,  wlien  they  think  no  one  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  lkfiii» 
Towards  evening,  however,  it  came  on  to  blow  harder  than  e\'tt\m 
that  at  laf»t  we  were  obliged  to  up  with  the  helm,  and  run  fdt 
shelter  into  harbour,  but  just  as  we  were  keeping  away*  a  aai 
struck  the  cutter,  carried  away  our  stern  boat,  and  stove  in  one  of 
our  quarter  boats.  In  this  squnll  the  wind  seemed  to  have  wtiim 
itself  out,  for  before  wc  made  the  land  it  suddenly  fell,  and  by  thy 
light  a  dead  c-'dm  came  on,  followed  by  a  dense  fog.  Our  wjwni- 
ings  told  us  that  we  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coatt,  to 
that  our  eyes  were  busily  employed  in  trying  to  get.  tlirough  lie 
mist,  a  sight  of  it,  or  ot  aw^  strange  siiit  which   might  \k  in  i^ 
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neighbourhood.  At  last  for  an  instant  tlie  fog  lifted  towards  the 
north,  like  when  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  is  drawn  up,  exposing 
clo*e  in  with  the  land  the  white  saiU  of  a  lugger,  on  which,  aa  she 
rose  and  fell  on  the  heavy  swell  remaining  afier  the  storm  of  the 
previous  night,  were  now  glancing  the  bright  beams  of  the  morning 
6un^  exposing  her  thus  more  clearly  to  our  view. 

Before  we  could  bring  our  glasses  to  bear,  the  fog  again  closed  in, 
but  every  eye  was  turned  in  that  direction  to  get  another  sight  of 
her  ;  we,  doubtless,  from  our  position,  and  the  greater  thickneas  of 
the  mist  round  us,  remaining  hid  from  her  view, 

"What  think  you,  Davis;  which  way  shall  we  have  the  breeze 
when  it  does  come  ?"  asked  our  skipper  of  the  old  quarter-master, 
who  waa  the  oracle  on  such  occasions. 

'<  Why,  sir,  I  should  say  off  the  land ;  it  looks  clearer  there  away 
than  it  is  out  here/' 

As  the  old  man  delivered  himself  of  this  opinion,  he  turned  his 
one  open  eye  towards  the  point  he  indicated :  for,  though  he  had 
two  orbs,  and  they  were  piercers,  he  never  used  more  than  one  at  a 
time, — we  youngsters  used  to  suppose,  to  give  each  alternately  a 
rert. 

As  he  spoke  the  fog  once  more  opened  a  little* 

"  And,  what  do  you  say  to  yonder  craft  ?"  continued  the  skipper. 

The  old  man's  right  eye  surveyed  her  intently  before  he  answered. 

*•  1  thought  I  knowed  her,  sir.  A^  sure  as  we  're  alive  she  's  the 
*  Nimble,'  witli  Hans  Brenzel  on  board/' 

How  he  arrived  at  the  latter  conclusion  we  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider.    The  words  had  an  electric  effect  on  board. 

"  You  are  right,  Davis^  —  you  are  right  I"  exclaimed  our  com- 
mander ;  then,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  ''  and  we  have  only  one  boat  to 
chase  her*  If  there  comes  a  breeze,  that  fellow  will  sneak  along 
shore,  and  get  out  of  our  way.  He  calculated  on  being  able  to  do 
so  when  he  remained  there,  and  no  doubt  has  information  that  the 
revenue-boats  belonging  to  the  station  are  sent  ofl*  in  other  di- 
recti  on  3." 

Every  glass  was  now  turned  towards  the  direction  where  the 
smuggler  was  seen  ;  for  you  must  remember  the  mist  quickly  again 
hid  her  from  us.  Our  skipper  walked  over  to  where  the  carpenter 
was  employed  in  putting  the  boat  to  rights ;  but  soon  saw  that  there 
was  a  good  day's  work  or  more  before  she  could  be  made  to  swim, 

•'It  will  never  do  to  let  that  fellow  escajie  us!"  he  exclaimed 
briskly.  "  Mr.  Robertson."  addres&ing  his  senior  officer,  a  passed 
midihipman, — an  oldster  in  every  sense  of  the  word  I  then  thought 
him,  *•  pipe  the  gig's  crew  away,  with  two  extra  hands,  and  let  them 
all  be  fully  armed.  Do  vou  take  charge  of  the  ship  :  and  if  a  breeze 
gets  up,  press  every  stitch  of  canvas  on  her,  and  stand  after  the 
lugger.  That  fellow  may  give  us  some  work ;  and  I  intend  to  go 
myself.'* 

Having  given  these  orders,  he  dived  into  his  cabin,  and  quickly 
re-appeared,  with  his  cocked  hat  on,  and  his  sword  by  his  side.  As 
he  came  on  deck  I  caught  his  eye. 

"  May  I  go,  sir?"  I  asked,  touching  my  cap. 

He  looked  at  me  Cor  a  moment,  when,  to  ray  delight,  he  answered, 
Vet;  you  weigh  little,  and  can  handle  a  culla&&  a^  vteW.  ^%  ^u 
roan," 
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The  boat  wa«,  as  yoii  may  suppose,  quickly  ready.  The  order 
was  Riven  to  shove  off,  and  away  we  pulled,  with  hearty  stroke&j  in 
the  direction  of  the  lugger.  The  fog  for  some  time  favoured  out  ap* 
prtjach  towards  the  spot  where  we  guessed  she  was  to  be  found,  for 
we  could  no  more  see  her  than  the  people  on  board  could  u?.  Never 
when  roasting  in  the  tropics  under  a  burning  sun  have  I  wished 
more  earnestly  for  a  hreeze,  than  we  now  did  that  the  calm  would 
continue  till  we  could  get  alongside  the  I  org- looked- for  craft-  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  above  a  whis^per,  though  we  knew  that  the  ^plabhof 
our  oars  in  the  water  would  1*0 on  betray  our  approach  to  the  sharpen- 
ed ears  of  the  smugglers  even  before  they  could  see  us.  We  redoubled, 
therefore,  our  efllWts  to  get  alongside,  when  a  light  air  coming  off  the 
land,  much  thinned  the  intervening  mist,  shew^ing  us  the  "Nimble," 
with  her  largest  canvass  spread  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  now  as  she 
loomed  through  the  fog,  appearing  twice  her  real  sixe,  while  her 
people  clearly  made  us  out.  In  a  moment  her  sails  were  trimmed^ 
her  long  sweeps  were  run  out,  and  she  was  moving  through  tile 
water,  though  not  near  so  fast  as  we  were  pulling. 

*^Give  way  my  boys,  give  way,"  shouted  our  skipper,  all  nece<^ 
sity  for  silence  being  now  removed.  **  Give  way,  and  the  lugger  it 
ours." 

With  a  hearty  cheer  the  men  bent  to  their  oars  and  sent  the  bolt 
flying  throu£;h  the  calm  blue  water*  casting  aside  the  light  sparkh'ng 
fojma  which  bubbled  and  hissed  round  her  bows,  as  the  story  books 
about  sea-^oJTig  affairs  say,  such  as  you  youngsters  are  io  focnl  of 
reading.  Well  the  breeze  freshened,  however,  before  long,  and  we 
found  that,  though  still  decreasing  our  distance  from  the  lu^tger,  we 
were  not  gaining  on  her  as  fast  as  when  she  first  made  u*  out-  We 
had,  however,  got  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her,  when  we 
saw  a  man  jump  on  the  UifT-rarl,  and  wave  his  hwt  at  us  as  if  in  lie* 
rision.  Even  at  that  distance,  some  of  our  people  declare*!  they 
recognised  him  as  Hans  Brenzel,  whom  all  of  us  knew  well  enough 
by  sight.  The  next  instant,  a  skiflT  was  launched  from  her  deck*, 
into  which  he  jumped,  and  pulled  as  hard  as  he  could  towards  lb* 
shore,  to  which  he  was  already  nearer  than  we  were  to  him. 

Hi're  was  a  dilemma  for  our  skipper.  If  we  followed  the  oatbwy 
his  luffger  would  very  likely  get  away,  and  if  we  made  chase  aAef 
her,  he  would  certainly  escape,  and  she  probably,  even  if  wc  cimr 
up  with  her,  would  not  be  condemned.  The  thoughts  of  the  mwr* 
dered  man  decided  our  commander,  and  in  a  moment  the  boat's  head 
was  turned  towards  the  shore  in  chase  of  the  jikiff.  Away  we  went, 
as  fast  as  six  ash  oars  in  stout  hands  could  send  us  tliroogb  the 
water,  while  Brenzel,  still  undaunted,  continued  his  course;  yel  »i* 
spite  of  his  audacity,  he  well  knew  that  it  was  with  him  a  mfitlef  of 
life  and  death.  It  was  indeed  a>»tonishing,  when  putting  forth  all 
his  vast  strength,  how  fast  he  sent  along  his  light  skitf;  indredwc 
gained  but  slightly  on  him  in  our  six-oared  galley,  and  wc  toun  »« 
that  he  would  reach  the  shore  before  we  could  overtake  hint* 

"Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way,"  shouted  our  skipper,  though  ihf 
men  were  straining  every  nerve  to  the  utmost.  "Give  way,  and  wt 
shall  soon  be  up  with  him.** 

Talk  of  the  excitement  of  a  stag-hunt !  it  is  tame  in  cmnpar iion  U> 
the  interest  me^  laVe  ii\  vW  tVflkSfc  o^  «.  C^tllow- creature.  Ther*  i* 
something  of  the  i^aluve  o?  vW  \>Vti^-\\ov\w^i,\  ^>^'^\^^^^v^^^uf 
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fposftion  which  delights  in  the  pursuit  of  such  noble  |ranie.     A  few 
I  minutes  more  decitled  the  point,  a  cry  of  vexation  escaping  us  as  his 
hoBt  touched  the  shore,  and  coolly  drawing  her  up  on  the  strand^  he 
;  was  seen  to  make  towards  the  woods. 

'*Sh?ill  I  bring  him  down,  sir?"  asked  the  seaman  who  sat  in  the 
I  item^sheets  with  a  musket,  marine- fashion,  between  his  knees. 

"No,  no,"  was  the  answer,     "  We  must  take  the  fellow  alive,  he 
I  cannot  escape  us,  if  we  put  our  best  feet  foremost." 

Jusl  as  our  boat's  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  Brenzel  disappeared 
among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  we  could  hear  a  shout  of  derisive 
laughter  ringing  through  the  wood. 

•'After him,  my  boys,  after  him,"  shouted  our  skipper,  as  we  all 
leaped  on  shore,  "  A  five-pound  note  to  the  man  who  first  gets 
hold  of  him." 

And,  except  a  youth  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  boat,  away  wc 
all  went  helter-skelter  in  the  direction  the  outlaw  had  taken.  He 
made,  it  appeared,  straight  inland,  for  we  could  hear  his  shouts 
ahead  of  us  as  we  rushed  ou,  hallooing  to  eat!h  other  from  among 
the  trees.  Not  one  of  the  party  seemed  inclined  to  get  before  the 
other,  not  so  much  that  one  was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  other  of  the 
promised  reward,  but  I  suspect  that  no  one  was  anxious  to  encoun- 
ter Brenzel  single-handed,  well-armed  as  of  course  he  was,  and  des- 
perate as  we  knew  him  to  be.  Our  commander,  being  a  stout  man, 
and  short-winded,  was  soon  left  far  behind,  though,  as  he  hurried 
on,  puffing  and  blowing  with  the  exertion  he  was  using,  his  voice,  as 
long  as  we  could  hear  him,  encouraged  us  in  the  pursuit.  We  had 
thus  made  good  half  a  mile  or  more,  when  coming  suddenly  to  the 
confines  of  the  wood,  or  cop.^e  it  might  rather  be  called,  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  open  ground  appeared  before  ns,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  be  perceived.  Some  of  the  foremost  ran  on  to  a  spot  of 
high  ground  near  at  hand,  whence  they  coidd  see  in  every  direction, 
but  not  a  figure  was  moving  in  the  landscape.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  skipper  came  up,  and  ordered  us  to  turn  back  and  beat  about 
the  wood. 

We  had  been  thus  fruitlessly  engaged  for  some  time,  when  we 
were  recalled  to  the  shore  by  a  shout  from  one  of  our  people,  and, 
hastening  down  to  the  beach,  we  beheld  to  our  dismay,  our  own 
boat  floating  some  way  out  in  the  bay,  while  Brenzel,  in  his  skifT 
wa*  pulling  towards  his  luggtr,  now  creeping  along  shore  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  cutter,  which  still  lay  becalmed  in  the  offing.  What 
was  roost  extraordinary,  the  lad,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
boaty  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  he 
was  neither  in  her  nor  in  Brenzel's  skiff.  Some  misgivings  as  to 
his  fate,  I  remember  at  the  time,  came  over  my  mint!,  but  I  said 
nothing.  You  may  just  picture  to  yourself  our  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  indeed  I  thought,  what  from  his  exertions  and  excitement, 
our  commander  would  have  been  beside  himself  with  vexation. 
After  we  had  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  with  blank  astonishment 
at  each  other,  he  ordered  us,  in  a  sharp  voice,  some  to  run  one  way, 
aome  another,  along  the  shore,  in  search  of  a  boat  by  which  we  might 
get  on  board  our  galley,  for  she  was  too  far  off  fur  any  one  to  attempt 
to  swim  to  her.  At  last,  some  way  on,  we  discovered,  hauled  up  on 
the  beach,  a  heavy  fishing-boat,  which  with  some  work  we  rcv^WA^ife^ 
to  launch,  and  by  means  of  the  bottom*  boards  aT\d  a  CviVf  Yvee«%  ot 
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plank  we  fountl  in  her,  to  paildle  towards  our  gig.  In  our  coanrj 
we  picked  up  two  of  our  oars  which  had  been  thrown  overboard* 
and  we  were  thus  able  to  reach  her  sooner  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  done.  What  could  have  become  of  our  young  shipmate,  we 
asked  each  other ;  but  not  a  conjecture  could  be  offered-  Brenzel 
could  not  have  carried  him  off;  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
injured  him,  and  the  lad  was  not  likely  to  have  deserted  bh  ^ 
At  last  we  got  along-side  the  gig,  and  as  we  looked  into  her,  i 
of  horror  escaped  from  all  hands,  for  there  we  beheld  a  sight  whicl 
still  makes  my  flesh  grow  cold.  Lashed  along  the  thwarts  was  the 
poor  youth,  his  head  towards  the  stern,  and  his  throat  cut  from  car 
to  ear,  the  crimson  blood  dropping  down  and  billing  the  stem  sheets 
with  a  dark  pool  of  gore.     He  was  quite  dead. 

"The  accursed  murderous  scoundrel  shall  pay  dearly  for  hi»  day'f 
work/'  said  our  kind-hearted  commander,  **  We  may  catch  him 
yet,  my  boys,  and  avenge  this  poor  laJ,  so  after  him  again." 

Placing  the  murdered  youth  in  the  fishing- boat,  and  ancboring 
her  to  wait  our  return,  with  a  hearty  good- will  the  crew  seized  thm 
oars,  and  were  a^aiii  in  full  chase  of  the  smuggler.  Bv  this  ttoic^ 
however^  a  fresh  breeze  bad  come  off  the  land,  which  fiftetl  the  nils 
of  the  lugger  just  as  Brenxel  sprang  from  his  boat  upon  her  deck, 
and  before  a  breath  of  air  had  reached  the  cutter,  he  had  run  her  far 
out  of  sight,  winding  his  way  among  those  reefs  yonder.  Seeing 
there  was  no  chance  of  overtaking  him  in  the  gig,  we  pulled  on 
board,  and  as  soon  as  the  uncertain  air  put  the  vessel  through  tlic 
water,  we  made  chase  in  tiie  direction  we  calculated  the  ^limble 
would  take.  For  two  days  we  cruised  up  and  down  over  the  grooud 
where  we  thought  we  might  fall  in  with  her,  but  could  sec  DOthtqf 
of  her,  and  we  then  returned  to  bury  our  shipmate^  and  restore  tllf 
boat  to  the  fisherman^  who,  finding  a  dead  man  on  bosrd^  had  berfl 
afraid  to  take  her. 

We  with  several  other  cruisers  were  employed  for  some  werks  ii 
looking  out  for  Brenzel,  but  neither  he  nor  the  Nimble  were  cvtr 
again  heard  of  on  this  coast. 

Ten  years  passed  away,  and  I  was  lieutenant  of  a  brig  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  clime  of  yellow  fevers  and  sugar  canes.  In  tbiwe 
days  the  slave-trade  flourished,  for,  as  wc  had  not  become  philan- 
thropists, w^e  did  not  interfere  with  those  whose  consciences  aid  no( 
prevent  them  from  bartering  for  gold  their  own  souls,  and  the  blooil 
of  tlieir  fellow  creatures.  There  was,  however,  a  particulir  craft 
we  were  ordered  to  look  after  which  h?ul  made  herself  amenable  to  tJM 
laws,  having  gone  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  line  of  trade,  by  cwa* 
tnitting  several  very  atrocious  acts  of  piracy.  She  was  comro»i><l*4 
it  was  said,  by  an  Englishman,  a  villain  of  no  ordinary  ca«t,  wki 
never  jnlentionaliy  left  alive  any  of  those  he  plundered,  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  wrongs.  He  sailed  his  vessel,  a  schooner  canrini 
twelve  guns,  under  Spanish  colours,  though  of  course  he  bciil*^ 
on  occasion,  those  of  any  other  nation  to  suit  his  purpose*  Wf  ^ 
knew  both  him  and  his  schooner,  for  before  her  real  character  «» 
suspected,  we  had  for  some  days  laid  along-side  her  at  the  H«V»fl«* 
and  were  in  consequence  selected  by  the  Admiral  to  look  out  fiJfbfi. 
We  had  been  so  employed  for  several  weeks,  when  one  dmy  towst^ 
noon  w^e  made  oul  a  *aU  to  the  southward,  towards  which  wr  rtW 
down   with  a  Vig\\l  iiot\\v«ii\^  VvcvOt,     K.%^^  ueared   hcr^  wliic^J  ■* 
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TS|>idty  did,  we  saw  that  she  was  n  lody  ship — a.  merchantnian  evident- 
ly, and  that  she  was  not  only  not  moving  through  the  waters,  but  that 
her  braces  were  loose,  and  her  yards  swinging  about  in  every  direction. 
Not  a  soul  was  looking  over  her  bulwarks  when  we  came  within  hail, 
but  the  men  in  the  tops  sung  out,  that  they  could  see  several  people 
lying  about  the  decks  either  asleep  or  dead.  We  ran  almost  along-side 
when  1  was  ordered  to  boarfl  her  with  one  of  the  gigs.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  scene  which  met  my  sight  as  I  stepped  on  her  decks  :  they 
were  a  complete  shambles,  a  dozen  or  more  men  lay  about  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  the  blood  yet  oozing  from  deep  gashes  on 
their  heads  and  shoulders,  not  one  of  them  alive,  while  on  the  steps 
of  the  companion-ladder,  were  two  women,  young  and  fair  they  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  clasped  in  each  others  arms,  and  both  dead. 

On  descending  below,  we  discovered  an  old  lady  and  a  vener- 
able old  gentleman  on  the  deck  of  the  state  cabin  with  the  marks  of 
pistol  bullets  in  their  foreheads,  while  at  the  door  of  an  inner  cabin 
lay  a  black  servant  with  bis  head  completely  twisted  round. 

I  will  not  mention  all  the  sights  of  horror  we  encountered ;  the 
murderers  seemed  to  have  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  disfiguring 
their  victims.  There  were  several  other  dead  people  below,  and  at 
last  searching  round  tiie  ship,  we  tbund  stowed  away  in  the  fore- 
hold  a  seaman,  who,  though  desperately  wounded,  still  breathed. 
When  brought  on  deck  and  a  few^  drops  of  spirits  being  poured 
down  his  throat,  he  after  some  time  came  to  himself,  then  told  us 
that  they  had  in  the  morning  been  attacked  by  a  pirate,  who,  after 
they  had  made  a  desperate  resistance,  had  carried  them  by  boarding, 
when  every  soul  in  the  ship  was  cut  down  or  thrown  into  the  sea 
except  himsellj  that  he  having  fallen  do\rn  the  hatchway  just  before 
the  pirates  rushed  on  board,  had  stowed  himself  away  amongst  the 
cargo,  and  there  after  some  time  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
While  he  lay  there,  he  could  hear  the  shrieks  of  his  shipmates,  and 
the  shouts  and  execrations  of  their  butchers,  he,  expecting  every  in- 
stant to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  At  last  all  was  silent,  the  pirates 
made  an  incflectual  attempt  to  scuttle  the  ship,  but  were  hurried 
off,  probably,  by  seeing  a  sail  which  they  mistook  for  us,  or  for  some 
other  cruiser. 

Scarcely  had  the  unfortunate  fellow  given  this  account,  when  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  of  the  brig  hailed  that  there  was  a  sail  on  the 
lee  bow,  and  we  were  orilered  forthwith  to  return  on  board.  We  all 
hoped  that  this  might  prove  the  pirate,  for  we  were  anxious  to  punish 
the  miscreants.  Taking,  therefore,  the  wounded  man  with  us,  tor  being, 
tlianks  to  the  yellow  fever,  already  short  of  bands,  we  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  ship,  we  made  sail  in  chase.  For  some  time  we  car- 
ried a  fresh  breeze  with  us,  while  the  stranger,  which  Ave  soon  made 
out  to  be  a  large  topsail  schooner,  lay  almost  becalmed,  but  before 
we  got  her  within  range  of  our  guns  the  wind  also  filled  her  sails, 
ikiiil  a  way  she  went  before  it  with  every  stitch  of  canvatts  they  could 
pack  on  her.  We  also  used  every  means  of  increasing  our  rate  of 
sailing,  but  though  our  brig  was  reckoned  a  remarkably  frtst  vessel, 
we  found  that  since  we  bad  both  the  same  breeze,  we  had  not  in  any 
way  decreased  ourdii^tance  between  her, 

It  was,  however,  a  satii-ifaction  to  find  that  fihe  did  not  outsail  ti6 
i  before  the  wind,  though  there  was  every  probability  that  should  she 
[haul  her  wind,  she  would  be  able   to  do  so  ;  we  lUe remote  Vt^\  ^\- 
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reclly  in  Tier  wake,  to  be  ready  to  run  down  on  her,  on  which  e^ 
tack  she  might  haul  up.  At  last,  as  the  breeze  freshened,  we  gained 
somewhat  on  her,  when  she  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  she  had  hither- 
to shown  none,  but  thiB  did  not  prevent  us  from  trying  the  range  of 
our  bow-chasers  on  her,  to  bring  her  to.  Several  guns  were  fired 
without  effect  ;  when  a  shot  struck  her  main  boom  and  ecvcrcly 
wounded  it.  I  never  saw  a  better  aim.  After  this,  finding  we  lost 
ground  by  Hrin^r,  we  did  not  for  another  hour  throw  a  single  shot, 
nor  had  the  schooner  as  yet  returned  our  compliment,  though  she 
shewed  no  inclination  to  heave  to. 

Away  we  bowled  along  before  the  breeze,  throwing  aside  the  now 
white  crested  waves  from  our  bows  as  we  tore  through  the  water. 
Every  brace  was  stretched  to  the  utmost,  our  spars  bent  and  cracked> 
but  not  a  sheet  was  slackened,  though  our  captain  kept  his  glance 
anxiously  aloft  to  see  how  long  he  might  let  them  bear  the  pressure. 
Again  we  overhauled  her,  and  got  her  within  range  of  oar  long 
guns,  when  a  shot  directed  more  by  chance»  as  the  sea  was  running 
high,  or  it  might  be  said  a  just  Providence  weary  of  the  miscreants, 
than  by  skill,  killed  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  lodged  in  the  main* 
mast.  Before  another  man  could  run  to  the  helm,  the  vessel  yawed 
to  port,  the  boom,  already  wounded,  jibbed  over,  and  parted  amid 
ships,  rendering  the  huge  mainsail  of  no  use,  and  creating  macli 
confusion  on  board-  There  was  now  no  fear  of  her  being  able  lo 
haul  her  wind  for  some  time,  and  coming  up,  hand  over  hind,  vitfc 
her,  we  ranged  along  side. 

If  we  had  before  any  doubts  of  her  real  character,  we  bad  now 
none,  for  the  Spanish  Ensign  being  hauled  down,  a  black  flag  was 
hoisted  at  each  mast-head,  and  the  accursed  pirate  was  confessed*  The 
outlaws,  doubtless  knowing  that  victory  or  death  alone  awaited  theaiy 
shewed  their  dark  symbols  in  the  hopes  of  intimidating  our  mm, 
and  made  up  their  minds  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  At  the  ssinc 
moment,  they  let  fly  their  whole  broadside,  which,  though  it  did 
some  damage,  served  to  warra  up  the  blood  of  our  people,  and  made 
them  return  it  with  a  hearty  good- will. 

For  half  an  hour,  or  more,  as  we  ran  on,  we  thus  continued  ei* 
changing  broadsides,  considerably  thinning  their  crowded  deck$. 
but  as  some  tjf  our  spars  were  wounded,  our  captain  fearing  lest  ii»y 
being  carried  away,  the  enemy  might  escape,  determined  willio«l 
dt^lay  to  lay  him  on  board,  an«l  to  try  the  metal  of  true  men  igftimt 
t Ji e i  r  ruffian  ere  w  o f  despe ra does, 

A iler  receiving  her  broadside,  ami  pouring  in  our«t  we  put  oar 
helm  to  port,  for  she  was,  j^ou  roust  know,  on  our  starboard  «ide, 
when  running  our  bow  anchor  into  her  fore-chains;  our  gmpptini 
irons  were  thrown,  and  we  had  her  fast.  With  a  loud  cheer,  oar 
boarders  sprung  to  tlie  forecastle,  and  on  to  the  rigging,  of  the  enemy* 

Never  shall  I  forget,  if  I  was  to  live  as  long  again  as  I  bavedoofti 
which  is  not  very  likely ♦  the  set  of  ferocious  countenance!  whids 
met  our  sight  as  we  rushed  on  board.  It  was  fearful  work  w^wat 
aboutj  but  our  blood  was  up,  and  there  wa^*  no  quarter  asked  « 
given  on  either  side.  We  did  not  stop  to  think.  The  pirata  knnf 
that  there  was  no  pardon  for  tliem,  and  seemed  determined  to  seU 
their  lives  dearly.  Our  onset  was  too  furious  to  be  withstotnl,  snJJ» 
a  minute,  we  had  cleared  a  small  ^paceon  the  schoot  «  *bAfi 

the  foremast,  but  be^oud  xXviX  ^^^f^  Cool  was  despu  |mt«<t» 

We  had  gained  aome  gtoutivi  lQ>i>«MC^,'^\v«^,K.twa\iic  ■ftcrp*'* 
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of  the  vessel,  a  determined  band,  led  by  the  captain,  i>res«<eil  us  hard. 
Twice  we  were  driven  back  abno^st  to  our  oivii  ship,  many  of  our 
men  losing  theniimber  of  their  mess,  but,  finally,  <!eteriiiined  coyra^e 
got  the  better  of  desperation.  Inch  by  inch  we  droie  the  pirates  aft^ 
the  chief  of  them,  to  do  him  justice,  keeping  always  in  the  front  rank, 
and  1  believe  he  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  more  of  our  people  than  did 
all  his  crew  together,  though  he  himself  did  not  receive  a  scratch. 
During  all  this  time  the  marines  kept  up  a  hot  fire,  pikes  and  pistols 
were  uaed  through  the  ports,  and  such  gtins  as  could  be  brought  to 
bear  were  fired  from  each  of  the  ships,  I  have  seen  plenty  of  hard 
fighting,  and  let  me  tell  you,  youngsterj  though  it  is  very  fine  read- 
ing about,  it  is  very  dreadful  in  reality ;  yet  never  in  my  life  have  I 
gone  through  hotter  work,  on  a  small  scale,  than  I  did  that  day — the 
vessels,  too,  all  the  time  rolling  and  pitching  tremendously,  and  tear- 
ing away  each  others'  rigging,  indeed,  it  is  surprising  we  did  not 
both  founder  on  the  spot. 

Well,  we  at  laat  managed  to  clear  the  fore  part  of  the  schooner,  by 
cutting  down  some,  and  driving  others  of  the  pirates  overboard,  but 
Bf^y  fellows  still  held  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  uttering  fearful 
oaths  and  execrations;  they  continued  fighting  on  when  the  deck 
lifted,  fearful  shrieks  arose,  &  loud,  dull,  sound  was  heard,  and  many 
of  the  pirates  were  hurled  into  the  air,  their  mangled  remains  fall- 
ing among  us.  For  an  instant  every  hand  seemed  paralysed,  and  we 
looked  round  to  see  what  would  happen  next ;  but  the  explosion  had 
been  only  partial,  and  during  the  confusion,  the  remainder  of  the 
band  making  a  rush  forward,  we  again  set  to  it  the  bloody  work, 
and  drove  them  back.  A  second  attempt  to  fire  the  magazine  was 
made,  and  failed.  We  were,  by  this  time,  secure  of  victory,  though 
the  remnant  of  the  pirates  refused  to  yield* 

Their  captain,  whom  I  have  spoken  of,  I  now  saw  leap  into  the 
main  rigging,  when  waving  his  bloody  sword  above  his  head,  he 
hurletl  it  with  the  fiercest  imprecations  among  us,  severely  wound* 
ing  one  of  our  people,  and  then,  uilh  a  look  of  despair  not  to  be 
forgotten,  he  plunged  into  the  imaging  ocean,  where  a  troop  of  sharks 
were  ready  to  devour  him.  At  that  moment,  it  struck  me  that  I  had 
seen  his  features  in  times  long  passed,  and  I  found  afterwards  I  was 
right. 

When  their  leader  was  lost,  the  rest  of  the  pirates  submitted,  and 
wc  had  barely  time  to  remove  them^  and  to  cut  ourselves  clear  of 
the  schooner,  when,  with  the  dying  and  dead  on  board,  she  went 
ddwn  ;  and  on  the  spot  where  she  had  been,  the  hungry  sharks  were 
been  tearing  their  bodies  in  pieces,  while  the  sea  w^as  tinged  around 
with  a  ruddy  hue. 

We  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  ship  the  pirates  had  attacked,  for 
which  we  got  a  good  round  sum  as  salvage  money,  besides  other 
substantial  marks  of  the  gratitude  of  the  merchants  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  having  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  pests  their  trade  had 
for  a  long  time  known. 

The  pirates  were  hung  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  evening 
before  their  execution,  one  of  them,  for  reasons  I  will  some  day  tell 
you,  desired  to  see  me,  I  visited  him  in  his  cell,  and  from  him  I 
learned  that  the  chief  of  their  band,  whose  dreadful  death  I  had  wit- 
I  rtessed,  the  man  who  had  led  them  into  crime  and  ruin,  waSj  as  I 
'  suspected,  Hans  Brcnzel,  the  smuggler.^— £«d  uj'  ike  old  LieutcnatiC* 
Yarn,  ^  ^  *i 


"L'uKs  des  marques  de  la  mediocrite  de  l>«prit  est  de  tcojoun 
conter.     Mais,  Slonsieiir  La  Bruyere,  que  voule^-vous  ?" 

'^^  Better,  who  pratev  lu  tcrn'lin^  than  in  iaHr.* 
l^ofi  I  lay  down,  from  thU  I  catmot  vaUu" 

Happil\'j  a  prosy  pen  Las  no  button-boUlino;  power  by  which  ioCytts 
the  reluctant  to  its  tiring  prattle  ;  nevertheless,  all  who  write  tSfKt 
to  find  readers;  fori  m  no  waking  creature  wa»  ever  known  toac2ni0«- 
ledge  the  crime  of  snoring,  jm)  the  dullest  writer  disallowa  the  poaitflii- 
lity  of  putting  his  readers  to  deep.  Authorship  is  notorioiiidf  itlf* 
complacent  and  t*piniative.  We  ahne  form  the  ^rrn/ ex ceptioo  la  tbe 
rule  ;  and  dithdently  atid  unaflTectedly  dread  to  have  our  '*  heavy  li^^ 
nesa "  deemed  '*  jfterious  vrntiiy**  Wherefore  we  humbly  depfveiti 
**  the  critic's  stab ''  for  these  our  unpretending  snatches  from  mcsMffji 
Au  bout  dc  cmnpU,  We  are  but  the  "gatherer  and  disposer  of<>Uiif 
men 'a  stutf/'^ — the  commodityi  the  common  cbat  of  goesips  when  tl>^ 
meet;  and  "gossipings  must  not,"  said  Mr. Locke,  "be  robbed  of  llifff 
ancient  privilege/'— namely >  as  we  take  it,  that  of  feeding  on  paitttm 
not  their  own>  —  for  such  people  ore  rarely  egotistical,  Tlimiii 
French  axiom  which  declares  that  to  be  no  feast  which  doet  DOl  liKV 
one  fur  another  day.  Our  gossip's  fete  is  simply  a  r^chauffi  of  tcn^ 
from  bygone  feaatSj  dainty  viorceaujt  escape d  from  other's  lip*  ii^ 
differing  quality  and  savour,  suited  to  diHTerent  palatea,  and  served  ^ 
en  portion,  to  he  repeated  n  discrtdon,  according  to  the  uppetitt  rf  t" 
feeders,  who  are  expected  to  bring  with  tht^ni  a  little  of  lheir©wii»^ 
in  order  to  {h\k\v  out  tlie  Havour  of  the  several  dishes  placed  brf»» 
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tliem.  Mais,  ^crivons!  and  tbmi,  oli  kfndly  reader,  lend  us  thine  ear, 
and—  **  Lietten  with  attentive  sight 

■  To  whAt  our  pratini^  oyes  indite.' 

^^  CARLTON  HaU8£. 

W       It  has  been  said  thrtt  "  princes  have  long  ears  and  short  memories.*' 
I    The  former  a^isertion  may  he  tiguraiively  true;  but  we  can  give  testi- 

■  mony  of  the  latter  in  a  literal  sense  being  subject  to  exceptions  ;  our 
r    own  royal  family  having  been  at  all  times  remarkable  for  an  extraor- 
dinary tenacity  on  points  of  recollection.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Duke 
of  Gloacester  paid  a  visit  to  JMathews's  gallery  of  pictures  at  Ivy  Cot* 

Itage;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  time,  referred  to  a  period  of  about  twen- 
ty years  back,  when  himself  (then  Prince  William  of  Gloucester)  and 
the  comedian  were  at  Liverpool ;  and,  after  chatting  upon  the  charac- 
ters which  bi8  Royal  Highness  had  seen  Malbews  perform  in  the 
theatre  there,  inquired  with  interest  whether  any  inconvenience  bad 
resulted  from  an  occurrence  at  which  he  had  been  present,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  as  foUows :  —  Prince  William  held  a  review  at 
Lirerpool  in  1803,  and  IMathews  having  almost  as  ardent  a  passion  for 
iigbt-aeeing  as  the  versatile  Caleb  Quotem  himself,  had  mo\inted  a 
horse  lent  him  by  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  which  never  before 
having  smelt  powder,  at  the  very  first  explosion  was  so  startled  that  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  he  threw  his  unwary  rider  to  tbe 
ground,  where,  falling  upon  his  head,  he  remained  fitunned  and  motion* 
leas.  This  exceeding  piece  of  humour  excited  a  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  bumane  crowd,  not  an  indi^^idual  of  which  attempted  to  raise  the 
sufferer  *'  each  for  the  time  on  selfish  aims  intent."  But  Prince  William, 
who  had  also  perceived  the  accident,  promptly  descended  from  his 
horse  to  assist  the  fallen  to  rise,  when,  recognizing  the  young  actor  by 
whom  he  had  so  often  been  entertained,  he  gave  orders  to  have  him  care- 
fully conveyed  home ;  where  the  Prince  afterwards  sent  repeated  in- 
quiries. This  occurrence  was  nol  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  sufferer; 
but  it  was  strange  to  find  it  yet  remembered  by  the  Prince.  Passing 
over  many  such  instances  of  royal  memory  within  our  knowledge,  we 
may  mention  that  of  George  the  Fonrlh  as  being  peculiarly  retentive, 
boUi  in  respect  to  anecdotes,  and  in  relation  to  bib  former  associates. 
Certes,  the  King  of  England  seldom  forgot  the  favourites  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,*  especially  if  they  needed  bis  friendship. 

Amongst  the  contemporaries  of  England's  finest  gentleman,  our  late 
witty  George  Colman  experiencad  from  him  an  unbroken  series  of 
friendly  acts,  which  extended  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  were  mani- 
fested in  several  valuable  ways*  The  Prince  remembered  the  com- 
fianion  of  his  youth,  and  the  Khig  did  not  forget  him  in  his  age*  Mr. 
Colman,  besides  his  ap>pciintment  of  Deputy  Licenser  of  Plays — an 
office  of  great  emolument, — also  held  the  rank  of  Yeoman  of  the  Guard 
to  bis  Majesty.  The  atf ability  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  as  ad- 
mirable a»  hi»  graceful  manner  of  showing  it ;  at  the  same  time, — as 
poor  Brummel  too  late  discovered, —  while  the  Heir  Apparent,  for  the 

freater  ease  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  appeared  fofgetful  of 
is  own  high  rank  and  superiority,  he  did  not  therefore  allow  otliers 
•  AJtbough    fto  many  years   stparated  from  all  persanal  commtinion   with  hk 
early  favoarttes,  Michael  Kelly,  Irish  Johnstone,  and  others,  of  whom  he  retained 
kindly  recoUectioni,  he  never  omitied  to  forward  on  every  public  annmincxment 
of  tbelr  tvrpectivQ  bene 6 1  night«  annually,  <mi*  hundred  pounds  to  each. 
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to  forget  it.     In  fact,  lie  siiflfered  familianty  to  extend  to  the  utn 
limit  t>f  propriety  ;  hnt  not  one  step  beyond.     An  ins^tance  of  tli]&  ^St^\ 
tinctive  und  discretional  license  to  gooa  sense  may  be  seen  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing pleasant  fact : — - 

Shortly  before  tlie  coronation  of  George  the  Fourthj  Colman  had 
the  bonour  of  dining  \vitb  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  Hoti« 
While  at  table  aiiine  reminiscence  of  early  days  led  his  Royal  Higfaiii| 
casually  to  observe  that  he  (Colman)  was  his  senior  in  age.  It  \ 
considered  contrary  to  eiiqueite  to  contradict  any  assertion  of  roys 
the  wit,  with  his  characteristic  adroitness  and  tact,  contrived  to  infoi 
his  patron  that  lie  was  in  error,  facetiously  reminding  the  Prince  that 
he  (Colman)  was  universally  known  to  be  "the  younger"  The  Prince, 
however,  persisted  in  his  first  assertion,  adding  playfully^ 

"  Now,  you  know,  George, — ^you  know  that  you  are  older  th^n  I  am, 
^yon  know  you  arc,  I  don*t  mean  to  say  much  older ;  but  you  were 
certainly  born  before  mej* 

Colman  finding  it  unavailing  to  persist  in  a  serious  denial  of  his 
seniority,  yet  nnwilhng  to  buckle  one  hour's  age  more  to  his  back  than 
really  belonged  to  him,  bowed  with  a  serio-comic  air  before  his  future 
sovereign  as  he  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  have  taken  the  libertjtf  of  coming  into  the  world  be- 
fore your  Royal  Highness!" 

A  refutation  accepted  by  the  Prince  with  a  good-humoured  lavg 

HATHEW&,  CURRAN,   AND   LORD    SR8KINK. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mathews  that  previouslj  to  : 
itrst  visit  to  that  land  of  universal  promise  where,  as  hungry  Eng 
men  are  apt  to  believe, 

'*  The  Btreeta  arc  paved  with  p^nny  rolls. 
And  houses  thatcbed  with  pancakes,*' 

namely,  America,  he  performed  at  Carlton  House^  by  command'' 
George  the  Fourth,  his  "A{  Home  "  of  that  season,  entitled  his  *'  Vouli* 
ful  Days/*  In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  he  gave  on  that  occaiuoQ 
a  more  than  usually  elaborate  imitation  of  Curran.  Now,  Mathews  waSf 
to  use  his  own  expression,  one  of  a  very  sensitive  class,  aa  well  is  of* 
very  sensitive  naittre;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  he  felt  extremeJy  okm^ 
tified  to  overhear  the  King,  who  had  been  most  flatteringly  demonitra- 
tiveof  his  approbation  of  previous  efforts,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Lady  Cun- 
ningham, say,  ''I  don't  recognise  this  imitation,  I  confess-*'  Whctlier 
there  was  anything  in  the  countenance  of  the  actor  that  bespoke  hti 
chagrin  at  such  a  verdict  from  such  a  quarter  is  uncertain ;  but  oa  the 
termination  of  the  entertainment  the  King  went  to  him,— ««,  indeed,  he 
had  done  at  the  close  of  each  previous  part* — and  in  the  most  gradoiai 
manner  thanked  him  on  his  own  account,  and  in  the  name  of  tlie  whole 
court,  for  the  entertainment  they  had  received,  saying  things  of  tbec0* 
tertainer  which  made  him  think  the  eulogist  «'iTy  incft  a  Kwg,iMJb§f 

*' Amazed  aa  I  have  been,  Mr.  Mathews,  by  the  fidelity  of  your  im- 
personations, I  must,  in  sincerity,  own  that  your  portrait  of  Curran  feS 
short  of  my  expectations,  and  general  report.  It  is  true,  I  nevtr  »w 
him  but  ouce^  when  he  dined  with  me,  and  when  he  spoke  but  little.* 

*' Am  I  then,  sir,''  inquired  Mathews,  "to  understand  that  y«J^ 
Majesty  never  heard  him  speak  but  in  private  >" 

"Never  else  "  leyWed  vhe  Kiu^. 

''  Then  it  ia  le^^Uiie  to  atc^iBini  ^o^x  ^\^\«tiL'^  iVv^t  tny  iwiititH'  i< 
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this  ewninjr  wfls  as  a  public  speaker.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  give  you  rtnolher  view  of  Ijim." 

Mathews  then  represented  Curran  as  be  had  so  often  seen  him 
when  he  hud  laid  aside  with  his  wig  and  gown  his  professional  elocu- 
tional tone  and  manner,  for  the  colloquial  and  relaxed  deportment  and 
enunciation  natural  to  him  in  society.  Mathews  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  this  new  version,  when  the  King  almost  shouted  out  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance,  exclaiming  from  time  to 
time.  **  Oh,  perfect  —  perfect,  indeed  V  and  finally  added,  **  I  aught 
to  have  c<)nsidered  that  I  had  only  seen  Curran  when  divested  of  his 
public  effects*  I  ought  not  to  have  doubted  in  a  single  instance  your 
unerring  perceptions  and  powers  of  representation/'*  This  was  com- 
petuaiion.  Added  to  which,  Mathews  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
the  following  anecdote  thus  related  by  the  King: — 

"Yea,  strange  to  say,  IMr.  i^Iathews,  I  never  saw  Curran  but  once, 
when  he  dined  with  me  at  Carlton  House.  I  had  assembled  a  party  I 
thought  likely  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  draw  him  out.  It  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  men  of  eminence  in  his  own  profession-  For  some 
time  nuthing  occurred  that  could  give  me  any  estimate  of  his  intellectual 
calibre  ;  but  the  very  highest  sense  of  his  tact,  taste,  and  intuitive 
gfXKi  manners.  On  his  introduction,  and  for  some  time  after,  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  mean-looking,  ill-favoured  little  person,  very  taciturn 
withal.  After  dinner,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  something  characteristic 
from  him,  I  proposed  the  '  Hcailk  of  the  Bar/  Infinitely  to  my  cha- 
grin, up  rose  Lord  Erskine,  who,  after  a  long,  verbose,  and  rather 
pompous  speech,  wound  up  with  some  such  conclusion  as  the  follow- 
ing,— '  that,  though  descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  profession  of  the  law  which  had  raised  him, 
an  unworthy  member  of  it,  to  the  peerage.'  Determined  not  to  be  al- 
together bajl:led  in  my  aim,  I  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  IrUh 
Bar.  Here  I  had  my  man.  Up  he  got ;  and  certainly  made  a  most  re- 
fined and  exquisite  speech.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  con- 
trast evinced  between  Erskine  and  Curran  in  the  termination  of  their 
respective  speeches.  *  The  noble  lord/  said  Cumin,  'in  speaking  of 
the  high  lineage  from  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  derived, 
has  added  that,  proud  as  he  is  of  his  ancestry,  he  is  not  less  so  of  his 
calling,  which  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  him  to  the  peerage*  If 
such,  then,  be  the  noble  lord's  feelings,  judge,  sir,  what  must  be  fnine 
at  this  moment  towards  a  prufesniou  which  has  raised  the  son  of  a  Pea^ 
Mat  to  the  table  of  his  Prince  I'  " 


Mathews,  in  after*times,  speaking  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
ffreat  man,  to  whose  memory  he  wiis  so  partid,  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  He  had  not  seen  Curran  for  years,  when,  one  day,  as  he 
was  walking  by  Apsley  House,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming, 
rather  loudly  ^r  the  streets^  *'  Mr,  Curran  f  Mr.  Curran  f"  as  if  some 
perHon  accosted  another.  Mathews  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  and  —  to  borrow  his  own  particular  phrase,  be 
found  it  came  from  "  a  second-hand,  much  worn  and  soiled  edition  of 
Curran  himself,  who  was  seated  on  a  grey  shock  (shocking  h^d)  pony, 
with  a  '  shocking  bad  hat '  on  his  head,  and  with  a  stfjop  that  spoke 

•  This  portion  of  the  anecriote  wjis  in  siibfitaiice  given  in  thv  At emoirt  of  Math  fiwt, 
Tlie  teruitnation  of  it  having  been  too  laip  recalJed  to  the  memory  of  his  biographer, 
}i  ha*  now  beea  necetiary  to  repeat  the  first  account*  aa  a  requisite  vr«UnimiL'r|  v» 
what  foUowft. 
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volymes/'  Mathews  instantly  grasped  him  by  the  hond,  t^Uiiig  him  that 
heartn|4  hh  ntime  mentwnetl,  he  turned  round,  supposing  he  was  iimj* 
•*  Ah  !"  replied  Currun,  with  a  half  sigh,  "  I  saw  yoy,  Matheww,  and 
I  wa«  stirc  you  would  he  glad  to  see  mc.  I  knew  the  genuirietieiis  of 
your  nature  ;  and  I  know  your  eye  would  sparkle,  and  your  heart  beat 
at  the  niiuie  of  an  iild  friend,  whether  that  friend  wa%  in  proApeHly  or 
adversity  ;  hut,"  added  he,  in  n  lip^hter  tone,  that  affected  playfuIoeat» 
**  in  calling  out  my  own  name  sOj  I  had  a  twofold  motiFe, — I  wm 
milking  an  experiment j  and  I  have  seen  the  result,"  Then,  again  be- 
coming pensive,  after  a  short  pause,  he  continued,  "  Time  wits  when  the 
name  of  Ct#rra»»  uttered  thus  audihly  in  the  public  street*,  would  hafe 
drawn  a  throng  around  me.  I  should  have  seen  hats  off,  and  'greetmgi 
in  the  market- place*  from  both  high  and  low;  but, /<rwjx?ra  mutaniurf 
ymi  were  the  onhf  man  that  turned  to  look  at  me  but  now.  A\\\  my 
dear  Miithews,  ^kim  are  the  only  Mr.  Curran  that  is  now  talked  about!" 
alluding  to  Mathews's  admired  and  popular  imitation  af  him. 

Before  we  take  present  leave  of  Carlton  House,  let  us  relate  a  trait 
of  Moore  the  Poet  {Anacrcon  Bloore),  which  will  serve  aa  a  pendatU  to 
that  related  by  George  the  Fourth  of  Curran  ;  and  is  a  correspoiiding 
instance  of  innate  dignity  of  character,  "which  chance  nor  givei» 
nor  takes  away."  When  Mr*  Moore's  celebrity  waa  in  its  first  f^h 
lie  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Prince  of  \VV 
His  Royal  Host  was  delighted  with  him,  and  after  dinner  fell 
familiar  chat,  directing  the  greater  portion  ofhia  remarks  ex cludfdf 
to  him,  and  exhibiting  the  most  gracious  intereiit  in  all  that  ooncen" 
hisi  guest.  Amongst  other  points,  the  prince,  assuming  that  his  ilk 
trious  visitor  must  be  of  high  descent,  questioned  him  respecting  t 
particular  family  to  which  he  belonged,  naming  in  turn  several  ancient 
houses  in  Ireland,  begging  to  know  whether  he  was  not  allied  to  oncc^ 
them  ?  To  each  of  these  enquiries  the  Poet,  at  first,  simply  replied  in 
the  negative.  The  Prince,  whose  strong  prepoasesaion  that  "genlle 
hhvud*'  flowed  in  bin  accomplished  visitor's  veins,  made  him  to  effect 
less  polite  than  he  was  wunt  to  he,  reiterated  his  question,  tumiog 
from  one  poijit  to  nnother,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  his  mark;  thus  creat- 
ing unintentionally  the  curiosity  of  all  present  towards  the  questioned 
party ;  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  his  Roval  Highness  that  his  ffut^nt 
jftusi,  as  he  told  him,  be  the  son  of  a  certain  Mr.  Mmtre  (a  man  ofliigt 

fur  tune  and  distinguished  birth),  of .    Thus  pres84td,  the  Po*?!  put 

an  end  to  his  Hoyal  Host's  persevering  enquiry,  and  with  ad* 
mirable  and  magnaniDious  simplicity  replied  to  the  last  suggeatioii-* 
"  No,  sir^  I  have  not  the  h(>nour  of  being  descended  from  any  of  the 
distinguished  families  yon  have  named — I  am,  sir,  the  son  of  one  of  tl» 
honestest  Tradexincn  in  all  Dublin." 

The  Royal  questioner  felt  r ebuked^ possessing  too  inherent  a  MIM 
of  ptilitenes.s  not  to  feel  that  he  had,  under  a  strong  prepoaaeisiaap 
been  unwittingly  guilty  of  undue  pertinacity,  while  it  waa  evidfot  *» 
all  present  that  it  gave  fresh  occasion  to  him  to  admire  the  mind  hm) 
natural  nobility  of  his  guest,  to  whose  talents  no  birth,  howe**cr  higfcf 

could  give  additional  lustre.         

SIR  J — ^  s : 

This  reference  to  Mr*  Moore  reminds  us  of  a  national  ooiileoiptfi'7' 

and  sometime  coadjutor  of  his  —  Sir  J ,  formerly  Doctor,  8-        ^ 

nmsical  reputation — a  very  excellent  person — but,  Hevoted  lo  hk  tft 
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he  certainly  Imfl  not  glennetl  from  hia  Iiarmonimis  associrttion  with 
his  illiistrioim  coyntryman  the  delicate  sctiKc  nf  perception  which 
belungs  only  to  the  higher  gifted,  it  is  certain  that  his  estimate  of 
gentility  and  diiitiriguished  claims  was  farmed  upon  very  difierent 
materials  from  those  that  made  the  Poet  the  <»hservcd  of  all  obj»ervers. 
It  niuat  be  confesised  that,  althougli  in  deportoieiit  and  conduct  the 
Doctor  was  an  unexceptionable  person,  there  were  times  and  occasiona 
when  he  confounded  somewhat  the  Insh  geulkman  with  the  *'Jontle- 
uijui,*'  in  his  opinions  and  expressions,  although  the  organ  of  pota- 
tmsm  was  uot  u»  plainly  developed  in  him  aa  in  many  of  his  country- 
men who  come  under  the  latter  designation* 

We  well  remember  when  a  relation  of  his  had  married  a  wealthy, 
honouruble,  and  well-bred)  not  high  born,  man^  moving  in  the  best 
society  in  Dublin,  the  Dot /or  (for  such  was  then  his  title)  felt  great 
pride  in  the  alliance,  and  was  very  fond  of  boasting  on  every  occa- 
sion of  the  hunour  acquired  by  it — affirming,  without  chance  of  any 
one  being  able  justly  to  contradict  the  assertion,  that  his  new  made 
relative  was  "a  perfect  geniteman"  One  of  those  ill*natured  people 
who  love  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  others^  and  let  them  down  to  their 
proper  level,  and  so  punish  tlieir  harmless  foibles^^-feeling  wearied 
with  the  Dijctor's  nonsensical  reiteration,  turned  one  day  round  upon 
him,  asking  bluntly  what  he  meant  by  always  saying  that  •  ^  was  a 
perfect  genthman  ?  If,  continued  he,  you  mean  to  say  that  in  educa- 
tion, manners,  and  conduct, is  a  perfect  gentleman,  every  body 

is  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  your  assertion,  which,  in  that  case,  is 
supererogatory,  but  if  you  mean  to  imply  mmre  than  tbi^^  you  had 
better  be  silent. 

*•  What  do  you  mane,  sir  ?  *'  asked,  sharply,  the  tenacious  Doctor. 

**  I  mean,**  snid   his  corrector  calmly,   **  that  is  not  a   man  of 

descent,  that  he  lias  no  high  blood  in  his  veins,  that  he  ia  not  a  man  of 
fkmily  —  in  fact  he  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  iron- 
OKiDger  '*  Well,"  hotly  exclaimed  tlie  Doctor,  eager  to  establish,  once 
Cor  all,  his  invariable  assertion,  ''  I  know  that  as  well  as^o«  do.  But 
sure  if  be  met  his  own  father  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  he  would  not  be 
seen  to  ispake  to  him  I     1  say,  he's  a  jK'rfeci  gentleinan  r 

*'  it  is  but  one  iiep  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.*'     From  the 
^  aopneA  of  a  palace  to  the  coulisses  of  a  theatre  is  no  more. 
B  *^  AH  the  world 't  a  9tage,  and  all  the  meu  and  women  meriily  players." 

^^Kflence  the  association  in  our  mind,  which  prompts  us,  a  soute  ct  a 
^Br^ii^,  to  descend  from  England's  King  to  the  side  of  the  greatcsi 
theatrical  sovereign  ever  known. 


I 
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STEFIIHN  KEMBLB. 

The  news  of  one  of  Nelson's  victories  having  reached  the  town  of 
Durham,  a  genend  illumination  was  proclaimed  by  the  authorities  to 
take  place  the  same  evening.  It  happened  that  the  then  favourite 
tragedy  of  Gearge  Barntveil  had  been  announced  for  that  night's 
performance,  and  the  Manager,  Mr.  Stephen  Kenible,  quite  aware 
that  the  out- door  attractions,  provided  gralis^  would  be  more  popular 
than  Lillo's  tragedy,  felt  unwilling  to  present  himself  before  a  "beg- 
garly account  of  empty  benches."  filoreover,  sharing  in  the  generid 
excitement,  and  wishing  to  witness  tlie  sftow  without,  in  common  with 
■  the  townsfolk,  he  determined  on  providing  a  substitute  for  himself  in 
I    the  Uncle  of  Baruwcli,  and  encountering  the  only  person  within  his 
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reach  at  the  moment,  not  engaged  in  the  tragedy,  he  seized  upon 
Mr.  Cooke,  a  bass  singer  (well  known  in  after  years  as  a  third-rate 
vocalist  at  Drarv  I*ane  Theatre),  whom  he  thus  addressed  in  his 
measured  Kemble-tones. 

*'  My  dear  Cooke,  you're  the  very  man  I  want — rou  must  do  some- 
thing to  oblige  me  this  evening*  my  good  friend,  l^he  fact  is,  1  canmit 
perform  to  night — I  am  announced  for  Old  Barnwell,  but  you,  my 
good  fellow,  must  do  it  for  me/'  "  Who,  I — thir  ?"  cried  poor  Cook^ 
(who  was  gifted  with  a  modt  inveterate  lisp)^  who  had  also  set 
heart  on  rambling  about  the  town  in  quest  or  amusement.  Quite  _ 
aback  by  his  master's  request — he  expressed  his  chagrin  as  plainly  is 
his  lingual  impediment  permitted,  urging  in  excuse,  his  objection,  and 
indeed  inability,  to  appear  with  propriety  in  any  but  operatic  cfaarao- 
ters.  King  Stephen,  however^  was  absolute,  and  reiterated  his  di 
expressing  at  the  same  time  Ins  perfect  reliance  upon  Cooke's  sei 
upon  this  occasion.  "  My  dear  ihir  !  **  remonstrated  tlie  unha] 
Bass,  "I  thall  never  be  able  to  do  what  you  require^I  have  a 
stndv,  and  I  thai  ruin  the  tragedy." 

'*  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  Stephen  impatiendy, 
**  you  needn't  study  at  all^  the  character  does  not  appear  until  tsite  in  the 
pliiy,  and  you  may  see  many  of  the  fireworks  go  off,  and  go  on  for  Bsini- 
well  afterwards,  he  is  not  ten  minutes  upon  the  stage  altogether.  Here, 
here's  the  book,  you  can  manage  to  get  a  line  or  two  into  your  head  ta 
speak  as  you  enter,  and  read  the  rest — for  Old  Barnwell  is  suppo*ed  to 
be  reading — in  fiict»  just  enough  to  give  George  an  opportunity  of  killing 
you  ;  then  you  must  add  a  few  words  when  you  die — that  will  be  {[uiie 
enough,  I  assure  you — just  something,  anything,  as  you  fall,  it  doesn't 
matter  what,  there  will  be  very  few  people  in  the  house  to  hear  you." 

Poor  Cooke  was  constrained  to  do  his  master's  bidding;  but  in  stth- 
mitting  to  the  task  imposed,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  be  bsiiQc* 
ed  of  his  out-door  intents,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  langni^of 
Li  Ho.  The  early  portion  of  the  evening  being  spent  abroad,  gBiu^ 
at  the  illuminations  and  transparencies,  at  the  bidden  time  he 
forswik  the  streets  of  Durham  for  the  romantic  wilds  of  Cambei 
Grove — where,  book  in  hand,  he  entered  in  meditative  mood,  ul 
advantage  of  the  text  before  him,  to  give  the  proper  cue  for 
nephew's  murderous  "attack,  and  the  deed  done  Cooke  duly  iA\  «• 
required  under  the  assassin's  blow.  Unluckily  the  book  fell  at  the 
same  time,  and  wanting  words  to  express  his  dying  impressions*  the 
murdered  man  naturally  was  fain  to  depart  and  make  no  sign,  but 
George  Barnwell  continuing  to  hold  his  vjctim  in  his  supporting  irmi* 
as  if  awaiting  his  last  dying  speech,  it  reminded  Cooke  of  the  Msn*- 
ger's  injoBction  to  say  *' something" — "anything," — before  he  expired ; 
and  quite  ignorant  of  any  word  set  down  for  him,  and  full  of  iht 
glorious  theme  of  the  day,  he  took  off  the  little  three-cornered  hak 
which  the  wardrobe  had  provided,  and  waving  it  most  enthu^iasticsHj 
over  his  grey  wig,  shouted  in  his  deepest  bass,  and  thicket^  lisp»  tli 
IMjpular  exclamution  of  Nehon  far  ever  ! 

The  finest  language  of  the  finest  author  could  not  have  produced  i 
hnider  burst  of  approbation  from  tlie  scanty  audience  than  crowned  the 
final  effort  of  Mr.  Cot)ke  in  tragedy,  who  fA\  satisfactorily  to  all  present. 
witli  the  exception  of  the  astounded  George  Barnwell,  whose  rrmomesirf 
subsequent  speech  was  entirely  tlirown  away  upon  the  exulting  Ti-rf ' 
before  him»  and  whoUv  UT\\\cfti<i^  Vi-^  \.\\^  V^^'^l  and  discerning  "  \r 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  RAPHAEL  SANTI  OF 
URBINO. 

A    TALK    OP   FAINTIKO. 
PROM    THB    OSRMAX^    BY    LADY    DUFF    GORDON. 

Master  Andrea — he  wbo  is  also  called  logegno — was  one  day  at 
work  upon  a  fresco,  under  the  light  arch  which  stands  beside  the  north- 
eastern gate  of  the  hi  I!  town  of  Assisi.  He  was  painting  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  which  in  form  and  features  resembled  those  of  his  early 
master,  Niccolo  Alunno^  but  which  showed  far  greater  breadth  and 
boldness,  Andrea  paused  awhile,  to  reckon  on  his  fingers  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  during  which  he  had  worked  at  the  picture,  and  ihe  far 
from  magnificent  pay  which  he  was  to  receive  for  his  time.  He  was 
disturbed  in  his  calculation  by  a  slight  noise  close  behind  him,  and  on 
turning  round  he  saw  that  it  was  caused  by  a  youth,  scarce  past  boy- 
hood,  with  a  sunburnt  face  and  travel-stained  dress,  who  had  mounted 
the  ladder,  and  stood  on  the  scaflfolding  examining  the  half-dried  fresco- 
painting  with  an  attentive  and  intelligent  glance. 

Though  usually  Andrea  was  easily  ruScd,  on  this  occasion  his  good 
humour  was  nowise  disturbed,  for  be  looked  encouragingly  at  the 
yoong  stranger,  and  said^ — 

**  God  save  you,  Master  Downright  I  You  seem  to  ican  my  poor 
picture  as  though  you  belonged  to  the  craft  yourself;  and  truly,  young 
as  you  look,  I  would  trust  your  judgment,  if  you  would  but  speak  it  out 
roundly.  You  need  have  no  fear,  for  I  make  small  c!aim  to  honour, 
and  am  quite  content  if  the  work  of  my  pencil  be  but  c-alled  honest  and 
praiseworthy.  Such  tender  and  lovely  faces  as  those  painted  by  Nic- 
colo, the  Alunno,  down  yonder  at  Foligno,  I  can  make  nothing  of*  I 
have  to  turn  my  hand  to  too  many  other  things  which  have  nought  in 
common  with  painting,  for  my  brothers  will  not  stir  a  finger  to  keep 
together  the  broad  lands  which  have  come  to  us  from  our  parents ;  nay, 
I  ani  forced  to  help  even  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  town,  just  as  though 
amongst  all  the  number  of  folks  there  were  none  save  myself  having 
sense  enough  to  count  the  moneys  which  are  paid  in,  or  to  write  out  a 
receipt  thereof/' 

Of  all  these  words  the  youth  heard  scarce  one  half,  for  his  attention 
was  rivetted  by  the  head  of  the  Madonna,  which  being  the  earliest  part 
of  the  picture,  was  already  dry  enough  to  produce  a  very  good  effect. 
There  was  in  the  strongly -marked,  but  not  uncomely  features,  something 
which  in  a  moment,  and  as  if  by  magic,  relieved  him  from  a  bondage, 
which  had  long  oppressed  him. 

Ingegno,  who  pursued  his  art  negligently,  and  as  a  mere  tliUiUtnU^ 
had  by  degrees  forsaken  that  set  form  of  features  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  the  teaching  of  the  schools  upon  the  painters 
of  that  time,  and  to  which  they  afterwards  adhered  from  habit,  and  by 
common  consent.  We  find  features  such  as  were  then  given  to  lainti 
and  virgins,  with  a  certain  contraction  about  the  nostrils  and  comen 
of  the  mouth,  and  even  the  general  outlines  of  the  face,  in  the  ^iciur«« 
\jQf  Luca  Signorelli  di  CoriotiiL^   who   had   been   the   Net^  ^t%V  miiXftx 
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of  OUT  youthful  pninter  ;  and  tho  intdligont  boy  had  not  < 
his  master's  peculiar  manner,  but  hml  cndeavourod  to  nchc  and  to  follow 
it.  There  was,  however,  rauch  in  it  that  stood  in  coniradiction  to  hit 
own  manner  of  seeing  things, —  a  contradiction  which  he  had  never  dared 
to  own,  even  to  himself,  until  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  Ingegno's 
picture  gave  him  courage  to  utter  his  secret  doubts-  He  accordingly 
replied,  in  a  sweet  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  bewitching  franknesi ; 

*'  There  is  a  somewhat  in  your  picture,  honoured  tnauter,  which 
would  please  me  well,  were  it  only  because  it  is  new  to  mc.  I  dare  sav 
that  at  times  you  may  fail  to  reach  the  very  countenance  and  eipr^isioQ 
that  you  would  fain  represent,  hut  Ihe  form  of  your  heads  seemi  tame 
to  come  far  nearer  to  the  natural  shape  than  most  that  1  have  hitherto 
seen.  Your  outlines  have  a  graceful  roundness,  and  your  fe^tintes  a 
certain  massivenesSj  which  I  would  fain  learn  to  imitate.  For,  trtilv,  I 
am  a  painter,  if  indeed  it  beseem  me  to  call  myself  such,  that  have  noi 
yet  ended  my  sixteenth  year.  Notwiihstanding  my  youth,  however,  I 
do  at  all  times  seek  the  company  of  older  men,  hoping  that  my  humble 
desire  for  knowledge  will  not  by  them  be  esteemed  forwardoeta/* 

These   polite  and  measured  words  did  not  greatly  please  Master  In- 
gegno.     So  ready  was   he  to  help  all  who  needed  it,  that  for  a  trifling 
sum   he    annually  painted  the  arms  of  the  newly-elected  senators  on  the 
walls  of  the  towuhalL     To  suit  his  habits  and  ideas,  a  travelling  student 
of  paintings  like  the  youth  who   now  stood  behind  him  on  the  scaffold, 
should   have  bluntly  asked  the  question,  '*  Can  you  give  roe  a  nigbl*! 
lodging,  and  work  for  the  next  few  months  }'*     But   his  impatiejicv  wii 
calmed  by  a  second  glance  at  the  young  stranger,  whose  face  refiected 
nothing  but  candour  and  sweetness,  and  was,  moreover,  so  piciorefi|Qilf 
lighted  up  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  that  Andrea,  ^^.t-^-i^^-^ 
though  idle  in  his  art,  was  strangely  captivated  by  it.     He    gave 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  occupy  a  small 
with  a  clean  bed,  in  his  house,  and  to  partake  of  good  homely 
his  brothers  and   himself,     lie  was  welcome,  said  he,  to  stay  as  loof  ai 
pleased  him^  if  he  would  but  lend  a  hand  in  any  work  that  might  hav«t« 
be  done*   **  It  must  be  confessed,**  added  he,  '*  that  the  town  is  but  poor^ 
and  ihe  rich  convent  of  St,  Francis  is  already  painted;  iherefori  4»l 
disdain   no  work^  howsoever  trifling  and   mean  it  may  seem ;  Ibr  vbn 
great  workti  are  wanting,   anything  whereon    to    practise    ones-self  i< 
welcome,  so  that  ihe  needful  skill  and  courage  be  not  lost.** 

While  speaking  these  words  Andrea  took  off  his  apron,  tod  thai 
desired  the  youth  to  descend  from  the  scaffolding.  He  folloired  \m 
down  the  ladder,  but  more  slowly  and  carefully  —  tor  though  alight  and 
tall  in  shape,  he  was  past  forty.  He  then  hung  up  the  ladder  in  thi 
outhouae  of  a  neighbuur,  and  went  towards  home. 

His  house  stood  high,  near  the  cathedral,  in  a  three-oomered  pkeih 
enclosed  towards  the  valley  by  low  houses,  and  towards  the  k9 
by  high  garden-walls  overtopped  by  laurels,  pomegTanale'4f«ai^  i 
few  old  olives,  and  a  cypress.  Nothing  could  lie  more  modoit  than  ik» 
entrance  into  the  old  house;  but,  a^er  entering  it,  and  p«i8ing  ifaromb 
the  low  dark  hall,  the  stranger  was  surprised  by  on  endianSi^f 
view  of  the  plain  of  Foligno,  seen  from  an  arched  balcony,  tthi^ 
though  level  with  the  house-door  ou  the  side  towards  the  hiU»  ims  ai 
the  second  floor  of  that  part  of  the  house  which  looked  dm  ^ 
declivity.     Towards  the  let^  a  chain  of  mountains  sUetohed  aa  lif  <■ 
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'  aad  at  their  §eH.  vere  Kallecvi  viD^gc 
tliat  tbe J  appcmd  to  tmm  IbIs  o^  c 
sdll  li^lit«d  by  tbe  ny*  «f  ilie  Mttii^ 
lowen  of  MoBlc^ko  worn  ]%li  ^  4i 
tJie  glownig'  sky.  AUbar  a  la^  iay  a 
sliapdaaa  luils»  tint  frionm  Tir«  kad  I 
He  leaned  a?er  ikm 
meot,  wiulai  Aadrea  < 
stranger  for  awlnie  I0  I 

At  that  tmm  h 
freely  to  dan 
granted  m  feedy.  ~  Bm 

with  ccpnfidgfice  aad  goadwfll  ia« 
at  borne  in  bia  hoBaa.  Be  bad  a 
place  and  aniaygM  iteaafa  pei 
brother,  a  canoo  af  iba  ratbrdralj 
life,  entered  tba  cariiiar  by  ike  1 


11ie< 


iJU 


»«fifl 


Aabe  emered  be 

wonld  fidn  lean  to  know  yao/ 

Tbe  yontb  alovly 
hia  band  and 
featofea. 

•>  Wby,  tbon  art  ban  a  youf  cfeattm  r  be  1 
prbe:  ''bow  eonbl  1%  naraaiaMfcr  tbaelakawtharbHaaaaM^r 

^Tbeyareaolui^w  fcri«g;,"fiffcadlbaya^fc;  «  nad  I  bav«  Mae  m 
protect  ne  Mve  tbaee  wham  God  aoy  aad.* 

tnm  tn  Him.     And  wbal  ■  tl^  nMH^  ay  tia  f  * 

««  HapiMl  r  anawtnd  tbe  boy;  -Md  ay  frtbi 
a  nan  woU  looked  on  in  Uibino.' 

"  How  mncbiabMe  nailed!*  nia  tbe  bliad  man.  "IWi 
Iboe  of  an  angd  lad  a  aainlod  liMly  f  «er%;  iban  snu  nae  \ 
genog  in  older  lo  da  hiamni  lo  anA  b^^  imrm  Bnl  I  faf 
bod  to  teQ  thee  that  it  b  oaiof  only  to  tbee  that  we  am  aM  ; 
al  labia.  My  brotberwoald  aii  bdate  ibiaiainbai  Maw  tba 
Tot  wupipitT ;  be  tbaaigat  tboa  ami  be  aaaigfyv  aci^g  y* 
afoot*      Diit  now  follow  inet  fof  foppcp  la  eervan  ere 

Tbe  bliod  man  then  led  the  waj,  with  ibe  lecnri^  acunired  by 
knowledge  ei  the  ploe%  but  net  wiiboat  a  few  knoek^  tbroagb  a 
unfurnished  tooom  fiDod  with  bmber,  ialo  ^km 
end   of  vbich   ia  a  reoeai  wm  a  low  opts   1 
benches.     At  this  hearth  Maalcr  Aadaea  waa  ba«iy  oaoki 
iboiniddloof  tbe  room,  htti  not  too  te  linai  Iba  boartb^  i 
boaTy  old-&shiooed  table,  corered  at  oae  end  wltb  a  eotf    .  ,    , 
derod  linen  doth,  and  dnnly  %blad  by  a  poadtfoaa  kmf  on  a  mmi 
On  one  tide  tlood  a  huge  diah  bcayoJ  wilb  joky  gi«p>*  ^^  limptbi| 
figs,  and  beside  it  a  pitcber  of  wina;  oa  ibe  atberi  a  aewly-od  whaHai 
loaf  and  an  aromalic  salad, — tbe  indispffniabk  bcglnaiaf  of  efory  Mill 
The  caQou  insUnlly  sat  down  at  ibe  upper  end  cd  tbe  bigidb,  wbofo  1 
Guabiou  wa£  bud  rouly  for  hna^  motioiied  to  ibe  yoalb  to  al  bKafar  him 
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and  desired  him  to  fall  to  at  once,  for  that  Andrea  would  come  present- 
ly and  f^ooii  overtake  them. 

This  hospitable  meal  was  most  welcome  to  the  straDger ;  but  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst  could  have  caused  him  to  begio  his  supper  with  un- 
seemly haste,  for  modesty  and  courtesy  were  his  inseparable  compaaioiii 
through  life.  Master  Andrea,  who  now  seated  himself  at  the  tabla, 
glanced  half  anirnly  at  his  moderate  guest,  and  could  scarce  witlih0ld 
the  question,  *'  Whether  the  meal  was  not  to  his  mind  ?  '* 

The  table  was  cleared  of  all  save  the  wine ;  and  the  camm  kaaai 
back  comfortably  considering  the  good  supper  which  he  had  just  wlfu, 
the  new  atlraclive  guest,  and  his  approaching  hour  of  rest.  Presently 
Raphael  drew  from  his  pocket  a  book  made  of  hard,  coloured  paper,  and 
the  blunted  silver  point  which  he  had  inherited  from  hb  fatlier,  io  order 
to  take  a  slight  sketch  of  the  strong  tranquil  features  of  the  blind  man. 
He  held  the  book  below  the  edge  of  the  table,  thinking  thus  lo  draw  un- 
perceived ;  but  bis  left  hand  neighbour,  Andrea,  peeped  over  bij 
shoulder  and  watched  his  work.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  \he  boy  pro- 
duce, with  a  few  strokes,  a  striking  likeness,  and  what  lo  him  seemed 
more  remarkable,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  characteristics  of  cheer- 
ful blindness — the  unconsciousness  of  outward  things, — ^tbe  tranquil 
life  of  one  confined  within  the  circle  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. The  school  in  which  Andrea  had  been  formed,  without,  however, 
entirely  adopting  its  manner,  could  indeed  paint  the  dreamy  longing  of 
enthusiastic  saints^  or  the  silent  anguish  and  conscious  resignation  of  the 
Redeemer,  with  wonderful  and  touching  grace ;  but  its  disciples  IimA  a 
very  superficial  perception  of  the  manifold  appe.aranees  of  real  life,  aod 
remained  untouched  by  their  beauty  and  significance.  They  studied  na- 
ture, it  is  true,  but  only  In  order  to  overcome  those  difEcuUies  which  at 
each  stop  arrest  the  progress  of  a  painter  who  is  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her.  But  Raphael  had  followed  nature  from  the  y&f 
first;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  he  might  derife from 
her,  but  because  her  various  beauties  deeply  affected  his  feelings  and  his 
iraaginatjon,  lie  beheld  in  real  life  sometimes  the  cheerfulness  of  per^ 
feet  innocence,  the  tranquil  resignation  of  a  truly  pious  mind,  or  the  tt* 
tisfaction  of  conscious  rectitude,  but  never  that  expression  of  vagaei 
dreamy  longing,  which  the  painters  of  that  time  were  so  fond  of  rpprp* 
senting ;  and,  accordingly,  the  total  absence  of  that  character  it  i*  thil 
so  strikingly  distinguishes  Raphael's  early  pictures  from  those  of  bis  fel- 
low-students, which  outwardly  so  strongly  resemble  them« 

Andrea  muttered  to  himself  as  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  sketch. 
*•  How  true  is  the  saying,  that  a  good  tree  grows  straight  betimes  I  Thii 
boy  has  done  that  which  I  never  yet  saw  any  master  do;  in  a  fc« 
■trokes  — as  easily  as  though  it  were  more  child's  play — he  has  taketi 
down  the  reverend  gentleman  on  paper,  so  that  he  looks  more  liriiil 
than  life  itself.  Have  you  any  more  such  heads  and  things  as  fhom 
my  Raphaelino?"  he  added  in  a  louder  voice,  "let  me  took  at  that 
book." 

The  youth  gave  it  to  him  with  modest  reluctance ;  Andrea  fbnod  il 
it  a  number  of  studies  from  real  life,  some  from  the  worii  of  otlttr 
masters,  but  very  few  of  the  young  painter's  own  composition. 

Andrea  looked  through  the  book  several  times  in  silence,  now  inii 
then  intcrruplcd  by  \iaW  uUeted  exclamations  of  surprise,  but  each  liiM 
he  gazed  longcBl  at  a  stuv\^  £tom  w^Vwx^  Vq  ^>\\<?tv  ^\.a.^^\\!vcl  had  i««fl»*» 
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hy  a  trifling  assistance  from  bis  invention,  to  give  the  air  of  a  Madonna. 
At  length  he  laid  the  book  before  him,  and  exclaimed, 

*•  How  pure  and  innocent  and  maidenlike  is  that  sweet  face,  and  yet 
»o  loving  and  teuder,  like  the  best  of  mothers  !  That  is  just  what  the  prior 
of  the  convent  always  wants  of  me,  and  which  I  never  can  do  to  his 
mindt  whatsoever  pains  and  trouble  1  take  about  it.  He  always  bid  roe 
let  nature  go,  and  hold  fast  the  idea  Bnt  this  boy,  while  he  sticks  closer 
to  nature  than  any  amongst  us,  renders  the  idea  more  fully  and  more 
sweetly  than  we  are  able  to  do  wilh  all  our  study  and  endeavour/* 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  the  two  painters  enjoyed  a  free 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions.  Meanwhile  Raphael  worked  dili- 
gently at  whatever  came  to  hand,  nor  was  he  at  all  offended  when  the 
handicraftsmen  of  all  kinds  brought  their  signboards  to  him  to  be  paint- 
ed afresh,  or  even  only  to  be  restored.  He  gladly  exercised  his  imagi- 
nation on  such  subjects.  For  each  craftsman  he  painted  the  patron-saint 
of  his  trade;  for  the  blacksmith,  the  legend  of  St.  Alo^ — and  in  tike 
manner  for  the  rest     He  then  filled  up  any  vacant  spaces  with  graceful 

I  arabesques,  or  surrounded  his  compositions  with  appropriate  borders. 

'  'Tis  said  that  afler  ftaphael's  departure.  Master  Andrea  bought  back 
many  of  these  signs  from  the  townspeople  at  a  greatly  increased  price, 
because  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  them.  But,  besides  these  trifling 
commissions,  others  of  greater  importance  were  frequently  brought  to 
Andrea,  the  execution  of  which  afforded  to  Raphael,  who  had  hitherto 
painted  only  with  size,  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  then  newly -in  vent- 
ed methods  of  painting  id  oils  and  in  fresco,  for  Master  Andrea  was  well 
skilled  in  both.  In  order  to  shew  his  master  what  progress  he  had 
made  in  fresco  painting,  Raphael  secretly  prepared  a  work  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  surprise  for  him. 

From  Andrea  s  earliest  youth  the  vaulted  entrance  to  the  house  had 
served  as  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  his  vigorous  pencil.  He  had  painted 
on  the  wall,  here  a  whole  composition,  there  a  mere  fragment,  without 
any  plan  or  order,  just  as  may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  of  the  houses  of  old 
Italian  painters.  Fond  as  the  young  Raphael  had  been  of  this  corridor, 
ever  since  the  first  evening  on  which  he  entered  Andrea*8  house,  he 
never  looked  without  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  dislurbance  upon 
the  rough  and  dusty  sketches  scattered  in  confusion  upon  the  walls. 
He  had,  therefore,  privately  made  a  design  on  paper  for  uniting  these 
various  fragments  into  a  complete  decoration  ;  and  once^  when  Master 
Andrea  was  forced  to  be  absent  for  several  weeks  on  business  for 
the  town,  Raphael  determined  to  execute  his  design,  and  to  use  so 
much  diligence  as  to  finish  it  before  his  master's  return. 

Immediately  opposite  the  door,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  house, 
was  a  blank  wall  within  an  arch,  this  he  filled  up  with  Master  Andrea's 
arms,  supported  by  two  most  graceful  angels  :  he  then  enlivened  the 
comers  of  the  wall,  to  which  he  gave  a  soft  and  tender  tone  of  colour, 
with  neatly  written  inscriptiona,  setting  forth  in  the  Latin  tongue  the 
date  of  the  painting  and  the  name  of  the  painter,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
maater  by  whom  the  arms  were  borne.  All  this  the  unlettered  youth 
enquired  of  the  canon  at  various  times,  without,  however,  telling  him 
the  purpose  of  his  questions*  In  the  same  compartment  of  the  wall 
was  a  small  and,  even  then^  ancient  looking^  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
done  by  Master  Andrea  in  his  earliest  youth,  which  cvju\d  t\Q\- vft  ^t^'^ 
w»y  be  brongbt  in  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme,   lVA^W<i\,xX:k^t«^vyc<i, 
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surrounded  it  wllb  a  graceful  frame,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  whi 
were  jikilfully  painted,  ro  that  the  picture  looked  as  though  it  wer* 
fixed  upon  the  walK  ft"id  stood  out  from  it  like  the  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Virgiu,  which  it  was  then  usual  to  put  up  in  every  room  ;  this  fravie  mu 
suggested  to  him  by  the  heauliful  carved  vrork  in  the  palace  at  UrhiiM^ 
which  he  had  bq  often  admired,  and  of  wliich  he  bad  made  such  carefiil 
drawings.  lie  then  painted  the  space  between  the  ground  and  the  «eiiii> 
circle,  containing  the  arms  and  the  little  picture,  in  imitaticm  of  wooden 
panelling  with  friezes,  corniceSf  and  pilasters.  It  was  usual  ai  that  time 
to  leave  openings  at  regular  intervals,  in  the  panelling,  which  were 
filled  by  pictures  in  fre?^co,  oil,  or  size ;  in  imitation  of  this  firadin^ 
Raphael  left  spaces  in  his  painted  paneUing,  whenever  be  csme  to 
one  of  Master  Andrea's  paintings  or  sketches  on  the  wall;  hut  as 
these  pictures  did  not  always  ^tl  the  openings  which  were  left  for  them, 
he  filled  up  the  vacancies  by  a  few  arabesques,  or  flowers^  if  the  blank 
was  at  the  top  or  at  the  sides,  and  with  a  bracket  or  a  small  tmdcr-pie* 
ture,  if  it  wast  at  the  bottom*  He  worked  with  so  much  diligence^  ooo- 
tenting  him«ielf  with  merely  indicating  the  less  important  parts,  that  by 
the  time  when  Ingegno  was  expected  home,  the  whole  was  suiSdcntly 
finished  to  shew  the  general  intention  and  cifect, 

Ou  bis  return,  Master  Andrea  dismounted  at  his  httle  farm  m  the 
plain,  and  sent  the  mules  on  towards  the  town,  intending  to  wdk  lfa« 
?hort  remaining  distance  to  his  own  home.  He  found  the  farmfr 
about  to  go  tbiiber  with  eggs  and  other  provisions  for  the  bouse, 
not  caring  to  break  in  upon  the  man's  daily  work  for  a  mere  triit^ 
borrowed  a  leathern  apron  from  him,  filled  it  with  the  vegetabl«t 
other  things,  and  proceeded  homewards*  He  entered  the  vaulted 
and  went  with  bis  load  towards  the  inner  door  of  the  house  wil 
looking  round.  At  this  moment,  however,  Raphael,  who  hod 
quiet  and  silent,  in  order  to  get  on  a  little  farther  with  his 
eidentally  struck  one  of  the  hoards  of  which  he  had  himself 
his  scaffolding,  with  his  foot,  and  the  heavy  piece  of  wood 
upon  the  floor.  Startled  by  the  noise,  Andrea  turned  quickly 
and,  in  his  amazement  at  the  boy's  rapid  work,  let  go  the  comtn  of 
the  apron  ;  nor  did  be  observe  that  all  the  eggs  lay  smashed  upoa  tilt 
ground,  and  that  the  apples  were  roHing  about  in  all  directions,  for  hi 
bad  no  eyes  for  aught  save  Kophael's  work.  That  he  i^hoiild  biff 
been  able  thus  to  combine  what  was  confused  and  accidentaK  into  om 
harmonious  whole,  and,  moreover,  to  complete  the  whole  so  ^uickl), 
seemed  to  Andrea  like  the  effect  of  magic*  The  beauty  and  gmctd 
the  details  continued  to  afiTord  him  inexhaustible  pleasure^  until  Iks 
very  end  of  his  life, 

lugcgno  wisely  endeavoured,  though  often  in  vain,  to  oooetsal  frm^ 
the  boy  the  admiration*  and  indeed  the  reverence,  with  which  Rapbir]i 
whole  character  ini«pired  him.  But  he  often  whispered  in  the  e^r  of  li" 
man  and  that,  both  at  Assiai  and  at  the  neighbouring  towns  of  FoligmiB^ 
Perugia,  that  be  bad  a  pupil  worth  bis  weight  in  gold,  who^  unksi  b* 
himself  were  strangely  deceivi  d,  would  do  wonders  in  the  art  oi  paii]iiiif< 
lie  succeeded  in  gaining  for  Raphael  the  good-will  of  this  nuns  of  St 
Antonio  at  Perugia,  one  of  whom  w«is  cousin-german  to  Andr«a»t4 
such  a  degree  ibat,  after  much  hesitation  un  account  of  his  ettrcBi 
)outi»,  they  eunmiiiisioucd  him  to  paint  an  altar-piece*  They,  howtf^i 
made  it  a  condilion  that  the  infant   Jesus  was  to  bo  tlolhed  in  a  Bilk 
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Riri,  and  sent  on<?,  curiously  embroidered  with  red  ihread,  to  Assisi,  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  painter.  This  little  shirt  had  hitherto  been 
worn  by  a  waxen  Jcsu^,  greatly  reverenced  by  the  worthy  nuns,  but 
which  was  now  eoDstrained  to  wear  a  more  homely  shirt  during-  the  ab- 
sence of  the  best  one. 

This  altar-piece  was  the  first  considerable  work  that  Raphael  had 
ever  undertaken.  In  it  the  Madonna  was  sealed  on  a  throne,  surround- 
ed by  four  Saints,  among  whom  were  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  with 
whose  antique  type  Raphael  was  already  acquainted.  WTien  finished,  the 
figures,  'tis  true,  turned  out  rather  stiff  and  meagre ;  hut  the  heads  were 
so  grand  and  so  expressive,  and  the  colouring  so  rich  and  glowing,  that 

I  this  picture  excited  general  admiration  at  Perugia ;  and  the  artist  was 

i  invited  thither  in  order  to  receive  his  meed  of  praise,  and  to  undertake 
further  commissions. 

This,  added  to  another  very  important  circumstance,  led  Raphael  to 
the  painful  resolution  of  leaving  Assisi,  and  bis  kind  friends  there*  much 
sooner  than  he  had  at  first  intended.  The  celebrated  painter,  Masler 
Pietro  Vanuccbi,  of  Castel  deUa  Pieve,  upon  whom  the  town  of  Perugia 
had  recently  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship,  now  determined,  after 
leading  a  wandering  life  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  take  up  his 
lasting  abode  in  that  healthy^  populous,  and  handsome  town.  From  far 
and  near,  young  painters  and  pupils  came  to  learn  the  admired  manner 
of  Peru  gin o  (as  Vannucchi  was  called  henceforth).  There  was  no  lack 
of  work  for  them,  for  every  town  within  the  utmost  limits  of  Italy 
wished  to  possess  one  or  more  pictures  by  Pietro  Perugino.     In  those 

I  days,  the  various  towns  vied  with  each  other  in  honourable  rivalry  which 
should  possess  the  most  excellent  works  of  art  wherewith  to  adorn  their 
churches,  town-halls,  and  other  public  biiildings. 

In  such  favourable  times,  an  intelligent  scholar  was  always  welcome  to 
the  enterprising  and  active  Perugino,  more  especially  one  who  like  Ra- 
phael had  already  given  proofs  of  his  ability.  But  Perugino  took  care 
to  conceal  far  better  than  Andrea  had  done,  how  much  value  he  set 
upon  the  entrance  of  so  hopeful  a  pupil  into  his  workshop*  His  whole 
demeanour   was  that  of  a   man  proud  of  having  been  honoured  and 

I  employed  by  Sixtus  IV,  and  other  Popes,  and  by  the  Medici  at  Florence. 

r  His  works  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  those  in  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  St,  Gallo,  in  the  chapter-ball  of  the  Cistercians,  and  other 
churches  at  Florence,  were  among  the  most  admired  paintings  of  Italy. 
Well-earned  fame,  considerable  wealth,  the  habit  of  living  on  an  easy 
looting  with  the  great  men  of  this  world,  and  a  prudent  calculation  of 
\m  own  interest,  all  combined  to  render  Master  Pietro 's  manner  coldj 
ineasnred,  and  at  times  even  repulsive.  In  all  matters  of  business,  he 
was  clear-headed  and  careful,  avaricious,  but  not  mean,  and  most  faithful 

i  in  keeping  his  word. 

f  Raphael  adapted  himself  to  his  new  position  with  surprising  readi- 
ness. He  met  Peru  gin  o's  formal  manner  with  tranquillity,  his  preten- 
sions with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  their  justice,  while  towards  bis  own 
deficiencies  he  was  inexorable. 

The  constraint  which  he  felt  during  the  first  months  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, was  atoned  for  to  him  by  corapHnionship  with  so  many 
mnd  various  apprentices  and  pupils  as  then  filled  the  workshop  of  Master 
Pietro.  Hitherto  he  had  associated  only  with  men  much  older  than 
himself,  who  had  ascertained  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  powers^ 
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Riid  who  had  reached  the  goal  of  iheir  pilgrimage.  Now,  hoifever»T 
new  world  was  opened  to  him,  a  world  often  of  doubt  and  of  snxietVi  but 
also  a  world  of  hope,  of  endeavour,  of  aapiraiion  after  some  still  higher 
excellence-  Already  the  youthful  artists  whispered  into  each  othen* 
ears  that  a  revolution  was  about  to  be  achieved  in  painting  by  the  ua- 
heard-of  efiForta  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  impetuous  Buonar^L 
They  dared  not  utter  these  things  aloud,  for  they  were  far  from  weloog^H 
to  Master  Pietro's  ears.  He  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year  amid  I^H 
Dourable  exertion,  and  had  now  long  been  deservedly  ackno«ledffi?d 
the  moat  graceful  and  elevated  of  painters,  and  also  the  moet  skilftd, 
— he  now  wished  to  rest  upon  bis  laurels  undisturbed,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

Ever  since  RaphaeFfl  first  entrance  into  his  workshop  (in  the  yetr 
1500),  Master  Pietro  had  bestowed  a  larger  share  of  attention  upon  hin 
than  ujjon  any  of  the  other  apprentices.     The  youth's  free,  firm  touch, 
and  ever  equal  finish,  insured  his  master  a  good   profit,   be  therefore 
determined  to  employ  him  in  painting  pictures  on  comroissioi],  instead  of 
letting  him  work  by  the  day.     He  accordingly  removed  him  from  the 
house  into  a  separate  paiating-room,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  rmi^ 
for  him.  He  likewise  forgave^  or  overlooked  the  circumHlance  that  in 
ferring  hist  invariable  and  motionless  figures  to  the  pannel,  Kaphad 
fused  into  them  life,  and  often  materially  improved  their  features,  limbt^ 
and  general  bearing.   In  this  manner  the  young  artist  felt  it  less  iri 
lo  paint  from  bis  master's  old  designs ;  but  at  length  it  was  not  wii 
a  sigh  that  he  wrote  the  words  Pdri^  tie  Petuma  fecU^  tinder  pi< 
which  were  now  more  than  half  his  own. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  fame  of  Master  Pietro  began  Wf  tMUJUl 
to  decline,  though  the  number  of  orders  sent  to  htm  did  Qi 
But  Raphael,  who  never  listened  to  hasty  or  unjust  judgmenti,  <fid 
suifer  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this.     It  was  indeed  trutt  thai 
Pietro  was  growing  old,  that  he  had  become  inconveniently  fat,  tbsl 
feelings  were  blunted,  and  his  activity  imfiaircd  j  but,  on  tin;  other '      _ 
a  countless  treasure  of  tho  most  beautiful  sttidios  and  deaagna^  t^  myUk 
his  pupils  had  free  access,  shewed  how  high  he  had  st4)od  atnoo^f  tbf 
contemporaries  of  his  early  years,  how  unrivalli^d  he  still  was  W  those 
of  his  later  life.     What  Raphael  most  admired  and  chiefly  stodM  WM 
Perugino's  taste  and  judgment  in  the  distribution  and  arrangeoMBl  <»/ 
bis  figures,  which,  when  most  closely  crowded   wore  never  o<nilbse4 
when  most  scattered  never  looked  meagre  or  scanty. 

When  Pietro  entrusted  the  execution  of  a  work  lo  the  more  sliWal 
among  his  scholftrs,  he  usually  directed  them  only  bv  word  of  wotrtk, 
occasionally  referring  them  to  one  of  his  former    '  .in  onWr  W 

keep  them  within  certain  limits.     Among  his  inn  books  wiR 

the  studies  for  the  celebrated  cntombmeni  pauited  lor  ^  of  Sit* 

Clara,  at  Florence,  and  those  for  the  frescoes  lu  the  C  v^aimw* 

in  the  same  city.  Performances  of  this  kind  gave  lUpha^l  iVeqaffl 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  his  fellow-students  to  the  drpth,  HxgaH^ 
and  artistic  grace  of  their  master's  \vork«,  and  to  Ii  h  tn^ 

admiration  of  his  high  excellence ;  and  he  at  the  »aiM 
in  a  favourable  slate  of  mind  by  thu;*  letting  him  ft^el  how  hig^y  bo  ll 
of  him.    He  was  in  this  maimer  indirectly  the  estuse  why  Mastor 
offered  no  opposition  to  many  of  the  innovations  vv'hieh  gnuliully  rioefci^ 
even  Perugia, — though  he  by  no  moans  countenanced  arenoaamgedtkoo. 
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Eaphael  had  worked  for  Pemgino  n  loog:  while,  ntid  in  spite  of  his 
master's  avarice,  he  had  by  industry  and  frugality  amassed  a  small  sum, 
when,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ag-e,  he  determined  to  leave  bis 
apprenticeship,  and  to  paint  on  his  own  account.  With  this  view  be  bad 
accepted  commissions  for  three  altar-pieces  for  various  churches  in  the 
DCkghbouring  town  ofCastellOj  when  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  came  to 
Perugia  to  hire  a  few  assistants  from  Master  Pietro's  workshop.  The 
newly-elected  Pope  wished  to  have  the  most  important  events  in  the 
life  of  his  uncle  Pins  II.  painted  upon  the  walls  of  a  hall  which  had 
been  built  by  the  latter  fifty  years  before,  dose  beside  the  cathedral  at 
Siena.  Pius  III.  had  commissioned  Pinturicchio  to  execute  this  great 
work  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

In  hia  youth,  Bernardino  had  been  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
finished  painters  of  his  time.  He  at  first  imitated  the  manner  of  Niccolo 
Aluiuo  whom,  however,  he  far  surpassed^  especially  in  his  picture  at 
Sftn  Auaj,  in  a  suburb  of  Perugia.  Subsequently,  however,  he  forsook 
the  less  profitable  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  adopted  a  slighter  manner, 
belter  calculated  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  his  patrons  at  a  cheaper  and 
quicker  rate.  Although  be  thus  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  his  own 
productions  as  works  of  art,  he  originated  the  custom  of  decorating 
palaces^  and  even  houses  of  a  less  splendid  kind,  with  fresco  paintings,  a 
style  which  required  an  entirely  new  set  of  subjects,  and  opened  a  far 
wider  range  to  art  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  history,  mythology, 
allegory,  and  even  landscape,  now  look  their  place  in  the  domain  of  art 
by  the  6ide  of  religion. 

To  the  new  class  of  subjects  belonged  the  life  of  ^^neas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL,  which  we  have  already  mention- 
ed. He  belonged  to  a  noble,  but  indigent  family,  and  great  care  had  been 
taken  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  to  stimulate  his  energies  very  early  in 
life.  A  series  of  paintings  was  to  set  forth  his  youthful  promise,  hia 
faithful  services,  embassies,  and  adventurous  journeys,  to  shew  how  the 
emperor  had  honoured  him  with  a  poet's  wreath^  and,  somewhat  later, 
the  church  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  celebrate  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
chair,  the  eforts  which  he  made,  when  in  that  position,  to  unite  the 
whole  of  Christendom  against  their  arch  enemy,  and  his  canonization  of 
several  saints.  For  this  series,  Raphael,  whose  inventive  genius  Pin- 
toricchio  had  quickly  discovered,  designed,  amongst  other  things^  the 
departure  of  an  embassy  on  a  journey  by  sea  and  land,  wherein  he  him- 
self was  mtroduced  as  one  of  the  retinue,  seated  on  a  hoi'^e  and  looktnjr 
back  over  his  shoulder.  These  designs,  of  which  two  very  neatly 
finished  and  coloured  are  still  extant,  were  all  that  Raphael  could  do,  as 
he  had  pledged  himself,  before  the  arrival  of  Pinturicchio,  to  finish  the 
three  altar-pieces  for  the  town  of  Castello  within  a  year,  and  was  thus 
prevented  firom  accompanying  that  master  to  Siena,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 

Bernardino  and  Raphael  resolved,  as  they  were  forced  to  part,  at  any 
rate  to  leave  Perogia  on  the  same  day,  and,  together,  to  give  a  parting 
entertainment  to  the  other  artists^  which,  however,  Bernardino  insisted 
on  arranging  and  paying  for.  Not  far  from  the  town,  in  a  hollow 
where  the  roads  branch  off  towards  Castello  and  Cortona,  stood  a  tavern 
more  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  cook  than  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation ;  the  latter,  however,  was  cool  and  shady,  and  at  this  early 
•anon  the  turf  beneath  a  group  of  elms  was  still  green  and  fresh :  on 
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this  spot,  a  few  of  the  apprentices  whom  Pinturicchio  had  sent  od  befon 
knocked  together  the  necessary  tables  and  benches  out  of  whate?er 
materials  came  first  to  hand,  with  truly  artistic  readiness.  By  the  tunc 
the  giLests  arrived  the  hoard  was  spread,  and  the  sadness  of  approachhig' 
separation  was  gradually  changed  almost  to  rejoicing  by  the  cheering 
influence  of  feasting  and  wine.  In  this  frame  of  mind  Master  Bernar- 
dino opened  his  lips  and  spoke  as  follows :  •*  My  heart  must  surely  be 
made  of  stone  if,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  youn^  men,  I  were  unmind- 
ful of  the  days  of  mine  own  youth.  At  your  age  I  too  was  full  of  hope^ 
free  from  care  and  of  good  cheer,  as  you  are  now.  My  endeaYOnrs  to 
achieve  something  really  good  and  worthy  of  fame  were  earnest  and 
true ;  but  I  was  seldom  well  pleased  with  that  which  I  had  done ; 
here  and  there  I  succeeded,  but  the  rest  looked  all  the  worse  by  the 
contrast.  It  was  not  until  my  name  was  in  all  the  people's  months, 
and  that  it  became  matter  for  dispute  which  of  us  deserved  the  higheft 
praise,  whether  it  were  Pietro  or  whether  it  were  not  raiher  mysel4 
ihat  1  felt  a  comfortable  assurance  of  ray  own  merit.  For,  truly,  it  wm 
no  small  matter  to  be  compared  at  all  with  such  a  master,  even  though 
he  does  stand  {m  I  then  thought  and  do  still  think)  several  degrees 
above  myself.  There  is  one  thing  in  which  I  may  safely  place  myself 
on  a  level  with  him,  namely  the  art  of  turning  my  fame  to  good  accoont. 
Pietro,  who  had  more  ambition  than  I,  never  grew  slack  in  his  efforia 
to  excel  in  art,  while  I,  disdaining  the  admiration  of  posterity,  adopted 
a  sHght  and  easy  method  whereby  I  earned  not  only  greater  profit,  btxt 
also  greater  popularity  than  by  my  earlier  and  better  works ;  for  1  wit 
now  able  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  commands  of  my  noble  patrons  far 
more  quickly  than  before,  and  that  is,  after  all,  what  they  chiefly  value. 
Great  lords  have  not  often  the  time  to  examine  every  hair  stroke  in  a  pic* 
ture,  but  they  like  to  have  their  whims  gratified  speedily,  before  th€T 
have  lost  their  mind  to  them,  or  perhaps  even  altogether  forgotten  what 
it  was  that  they  wanted.  In  this  easy  way  1  have  already  earned  so  much 
that  I  could  afford  any  day  to  fold  my  arms  and  do  nothing :  indeed  I 
only  paint  now^  to  pa^^s  away  the  time. —  But  do  not  you  young  niim 
imagine  that  fame  and  fortune  can  now  be  gained  in  the  like  manner; 
ere  long  there  will  be  an  end  of  such  a  slovenly  manner  of  paintinj^, 
for  folk«}  are  already  beginning  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  put  on  their 
spectacles,  and  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  the  time  is  coming  wlica 
people  will  no  longer  be  satisiied  with  mere  every-day  performance-* 

Here  Raphael,  who  had  hitherto  listened  attentively,  interrupted  him 
and  said — ^'*  The  matter  which  you,  w^orthy  master,  have  just  touched 
upon,  has  more  than  once  been  discussed  amongst  us  ;  ncTerthclcss, 
neiiher  myself  nor  any  of  my  comrades  do  fully  comprehend  it  It  floito 
before  our  eyes,  and  moves  our  hearts  to  hope  or  to  fear,  according  to  til* 
nature  of  each  one  among  us.  But  you  who  have  journeyed  so  far,  uA 
seen  so  much,  must  needs  be  better  able  to  inform  us  minutely  «od 
aright  concerning  these  things,  than  any  other." 

"  There  are,*'  continued  Bernardino,  **  two  things  which  ihreaten  fco 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  painting,  wherewith  few  among  us  will  ban 
power  to  keep  pace ;  least  of  all  we  old  ones,  who  are  hardened  in  oaf 
sins.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  works  of  the  old  sculptors  are  not 
admired  even  by  those  w4io  know  nothing  about  art.  Formerly,  noo^ 
t^ave  builders  and  sculptors,  talked  about  that  which  is  called  "*tb#  JUK 
tique/'  whereas  the  painters,  from  whom  no  one  ever  required  anything ImA 
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saiDtS)  took  little  heed  of  the  old  broken  bits  of  marble;  but  now-a-days> 
whea  I  am  desired  to  decorate  a  hall,  a  gallery,  or  some  such  thing* 
straightway  folks  ask,  whether  1  be  not  mioded  to  paint  some  fable 
therein,  with  fauns»,  nymphs,  and  the  like.  For,  say  they,  there  arc 
saints  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  and  convents*.  I  have,  in- 
deed* noted  down  a  few  things  of  the  kind  in  my  books,  the  which  I 
often  bring  into  the  side-pieces  and  decorations ;  and  I  have  remarked, 
that  great  lords,  and  even  prelates,  do  oftimes  look  askance  thereat, 
whilst  I  shew  them  the  chief  paintings,  and  expound  the  subjects 
thereof  But  I  have  never  ventured  to  compose  a  great  work  out  of 
these  subjects,  as  I  feel  that  that  which  they  most  require  is  wanting  to 
me.  i^loreover,  the  old  statues  have  this  fault,  that  they  spoil  the  eyes 
of  all  those  who  do  not  themselves  belong  to  the  art.  Such  persons 
have  oftimes  said  to  me  :  *  But,  good  Master  Bernardino,  whence  comes 
it  that  you  modem  painters  give  to  your  figures  such  thick  joints,  such 
hollow  thighs,  and  such  crooked  limbs?  \^liy  should  not  they  be 
fair,  and  strong,  and  wholesome,  like  those  antiques  which  we  see  in  all 
parts  of  Rome  V  And  pray  what  can  I  answer  ?  for,  between  ourselves, 
the  people  are  not  so  far  wrong.  Not  long  since,  I  was  painting  the 
new  rooms  in  the  Vatican  and  Belvedere  for  the  late  pope,  my  noble 
patron,  —  whatever  else  folks  may  say  of  him,  I  sought  to  satisfy  the 
critics  with  plenty  of  gilding  and  fine  landscapes,  wherein  I  introduced 
houses  made  of  plaster  in  relief,  with  gold  upon  them  as  thick  as  my 
hand.  *  How  splendid  V  cried  the  gentlemen,  *  How  it  glitters  !*  For 
the  raised  brackets  and  cornices  shone  with  every  ray  of  light.  And  I 
was  well  paid,  as  I  ever  have  been  when  I  put  plenty  of  gilding  into  my 
work.  But  presently  there  came  others,  who  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  said;  *This  is  mere  trilling,  which  dazzles  the  eye,  but  fails  to 
satisfy  the  mind." 

*•  But  the  greatest  evil  will  come  upon  you  from  Florence.  There 
dwell  two  men,  one  old,  the  other  young,  Lionardo  and  Michel  Angelo* 
Sooner  or  later  these  two  men  will  bring  total  ruin  upon  us  of  Perugia, 
by  their  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  hones  and  muscles  of  the  human 
body.  They  assert,  that  no  roan  can  draw  a  figure  aright  unless  he 
have  exact  knowledge  of  all  that  lies  beneath  the  skin  ;  that  a  general 
conception  of  the  appearances  of  life  will  not  suffice,  but  that  it  must 
be  known  in  all  its  parts.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  all  this, 
save  that  I  am  too  old  and  stilf  to  begin  my  art  all  over  again,  from 
the  verj^  beginaing ;  but  as  for  you,  who  are  young,  do  you  set  to  work, 
and  learn  all  that  you  have  time  and  power  to  learn. 

**  I  have  made  good  use  of  my  time,  and  may  now  be  allowed  to  sit 
down  at  peace  and  look  on  at  these  things.  The  work  1  am  aliout  to  be- 
gin at  Siena,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind  that  ]  shall  be 
'  commissioned  to  execute*  Nay,  even  Master  Fietro,  who  will  not  yet 
believe  a  general  change  to  be  possible,  may  still  be  forced  to  bate  some- 
what of  his  high  demands.  He  is  well  placed,  and  ought,  like  me,  to  bo 
able  to  look  upon  the  new  turn  which  things  are  taking,  without  grudging 
or  ill-will.  At  some  future  time,  people  will  open  their  eyes,  and  bu 
forced  to  confess  that  our  heads  have  great  expression,  and  that  we 
succeeded  better  in  sacred  subjects  than  those  who  came  after  us. 

"  In  following  this  new  system,  things  may  in  time  come  to  such  n  pass, 
that  many  a  one  who  can  paint  a  beautiful  trunk  and  lino  limbs,  may 
nevertheless  be  quite  unable  to  find  the  suitable  head  ihcretOr'' 
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**  Surely/'  said  Raphael,  **tbc  first  thing-  that  all  men,  whether  Wrn» 
ed  or  ignorant  in  art  do  require,  or  at  least  oug-hl  to  require  of  a  picture, 
IB,  that  it  should  express  its  subject-matter  aright.  Hence  it  seeim  t© 
rae  almost  impossible  that  a  painter  should  neglect  the  face  wherein 
the  human  soul  doth  display  itself  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  in  the 
movement  and  altitudes  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.** 

"Thou  must  not  conceive,  my  Raphael/'  replied  Pmturiecbio,  *^tliat 
because  things  ought  to  be  done  atler  a  certain  fashion,  they  therefore 
will  be  done  accordingly.  On  the  contrary  we  painters  are  but  loo  apt 
to  make  a  boast  and  a  display  of  that  which  has  cost  ua  the  greaieil 
trouble/' 

**\Vell  then/*  said  Raphael  with  some  warmth,  **he  who  cannoit  conceal 
his  study  and  his  labour,  who  cannot  keep  them  entirely  out  of  fight  in  his 
pictures,  wlio>  instead  of  placing  before  pcop1e*8  eyes  those  things  wbidi 
he  has  undertaken  to  represent,  shews  them  rather  his  own  laborioui 
efforts ;  such  an  one  may  indeed  fall  into  the  error  of  neglectiog*  ihat 
which  is  most  important,  in  favour  of  that  which  is  rocrcly  roost  diffi- 
cult. But  I,  for  my  part,  will  never  cease^  above  all  things,  to  study  the 
expression  of  the  face.  It  is  indeed  true*  that  the  various  postures  and 
turns  of  the  tigure  have  a  certain  grace  and  expression,  the  which» 
nhimes,  is  not  rightly  seen  in  the  pictures  of  our  painters,  because  they 
know  not  how  to  treat  the  body  and  limbs^  and  hence  they  readily  fall 
into  the  error  of  placing  their  figures  in  postures  so  strange  and  un- 
natural that  they  look  as  though  they  were  bewitched.  When  I  fir*t 
went  to  Master  Pietro,  I  was  astonished  at  the  variety  in  the  attitudes  of 
his  figures,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  be  surpassed  in  that  respect : 
but  when  I  had  grown  familiar  with  his  studies^  designs,  and  pictures  I 
began  to  consider  within  myself,  what — if  his  figures  moved  from  theif 
places,  or  changed  their  poi^itions,  must  be  their  next  posture  After  Jear* 
ing  the  one  wherein  they  were  depicted.  This  question  1  was  very  teltlciiB 
able  to  answer,  and  at  length  1  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  stood  io 
their  places  as  if  by  the  power  of  magic, and  must  tumble  down  in  all  dire©- 
tions  if  they  were  sliaken.  Accordingly  1  resolved  never  again  topaiotairj 
figure,  whereof  the  posture  did  not  naturally  arise  from  some  preceding  cMk^ 
in  which  L"jise,thal  which  ought  to  follow  cnu  never  be  doubtful*  To  tMi 
end  I  make  constant  use  of  nature ;  my  good  comrades  there,  Domeoko 
Alfani,  and  the  black-haired  Spaniard,  Giovanni,  have  ±»tood  in  aa  ai^ 
and  natural  manner  as  models  for  most  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  of 
the  marriage  of  our  Lady  which  I  am  to  paint  at  Castello*  I  did  not, 
according  to  the  common  practice^  force  them  into  any  predctenutDcd 
attitude,  but  let  them  fall  spontaneously  into  the  kind  of  action  or  poi* 
ture  that  1  wanted  to  study.  1  intend  in  this  picture  to  presctTe  ll* 
beautiful  grouping  which  Master  Pielro  has  already  given  to  this  subjici 
but  I  hope  to  give  more  life  and  freedom  to  each  siepamte  figure.** 

*'  Cio  on  as  thou  hast  begun,  my  Raphael  I  '*  exclaimed  Master  B»* 
nardino,  '*  raethinks  thou  canst  never  swerve  from  the  straight  j»alh  wbidi 
thou  hast  entered  All,  or  most  of  those  who  surround  thee,  willei<«l 
thee  in  some  one  point;  but  what  will  that  avail  them  ?  give  mc  atwTCiU 
an  even  measure  in  all  things ; — and  thou  alone  wilt  be  all  of  one  ^mett 
iltou  alone  wilt  always  achieve  in  all  things  that  wliieh  is  sitfidtfi^ 
satisfactory,  and  a.p\iro^rvAte/' 

I'he  saddle  mid  \iae\wA\Qt%\^'&  <^i  \)tv.^  Vhq  It^x^Wt  had  loog  MM  0* 
rived,  and  flood  cW©  ;A  \^wa4/v\lv^^<v£l^^\^  y*'''*^^^ '^  iRfe.\s»i,so^ 
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tormented  by  the  flies.  The  moment  of  departure  could  no  longer  be 
delayed.  When  Raphael  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  looked  back  once 
more  at  the  companions  whom  he  was  leaving,  none  were  unmoyed. 
Bernardino  Pinturicchio  rode  silently  towards  Cortona  with  his  new  ap- 
prentices. None  but  the  merest  handicraftsmen  had  joined  him,  where- 
as, had  Raphael  not  been  prevented  from  accompanying  him,  the  best  of 
the  workshop  at  Perugia  would  have  followed  him  to  Siena.  On  their 
way  home  to  Perugia  these  last  talked  only  of  Raphael ;  they  felt  as 
though  their  g^uardian  angel  had  left  thenu  And  when,  ere  long,  the 
school  of  Perugino  sunk  into  a  mere  manufacture  of  soulless  pictures, 
they  all  clearly  saw  that  it  was  Raphael  alone,  who,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  Perugia,  had  given  them  life  and  inspiration,  and  that  with 
him  their  soul  had  fled. 


THE  YARD  OF  CLAY. 

BY     O.     LISV^US     BANKS. 

Air—"  r*e  Jvp  Greenr 

A  riKE  (Ad  thiiig  is  the  yard  of  clay. 

The  zest  of  a  soda!  throng  ; 
It  driveth  the  clouds  of  grief  away 

From  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  ; 
The  heart  may  be  wrung  by  the  lumd  of  care, 

Or  with  joyous  mirth  be  crowned  ; 
But  a  lofty  hope  for  the  spirit's  wear 

In  the  yard  of  day  is  found. 

Puffing  all  our  cares  away, 

A  fine  old  thing  is  the  yard  of  day. 

God  Bacchus  hath  many  a  trophy  won 

From  the  pipe,  for  his  glorious  shrine. 
And  till  hb  career  on  the  earth  is  done 

It  ever  must  be  dirine. 
It  heeds  not  the  frowns  of  the  rich  or  poor  ; 

It  beareth  no  faction's  sway ; 
And  where  is  a  friend  in  the  worid  so  sure 

As  this  fine  old  yard  of  day. 
Puffing,  &LC, 

The  beardless  boy,  with  his  meerschaum  fine, 

Or  famous  prindpee. 
To  fashion's  strange  follies  may  still  indine  ; 

They  never  will  do  for  me. 
The  stoic,  too.  dead  to  our  joys,  may  blame, 

And  barter  his  peace  away ; 
But,  while  life  still  throbs  in  this  mortal  frame 

I  '11  ding  to  the  yard  of  day. 
Puffing,  &€. 

Our  fathers,  who  loved  the  pipe,  have  died, 

Their  vacant  seau  we  find  ; 
And  we  will  ding  with  a  steadfast  pride 

To  the  faith  they  left  behind. 
And  when  from  the  spot  where  we  now  appear, 

Our  spirits  are  called  away. 
May  thobe  who  are  sent  to  succeed  us  here, 

Still  honour  the  yard  of  clay. 
Puffing,  &c. 
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latfeidMiawdis  tbeAUll,sAda«b«i 

Tbe  iiafc  aorai^g  ve  went  tml  t«^gec&cr, ' 
#f»  vcfie  lerdlad  si  me  ttsid  nj  g^IkHt 

Wrle*  nf  l.H'-diJtit.-rs  fn  tLe  3 fill  !  I  t«.i'w'eret3  sl^jve  th^  c^  ^.f 

::!]':  :,•:..'■:..   .-    .:    k;:,^    of  \\:k:   u:;iver^e  ;    i-j"-::    ^rTr.^;:l:"j  :i  P" -— 

11'.  *-.■•_•..;.:.;.■  ir--:;.  Li^.  -cciitt-d  curl-^  and  lu'.'.trc-i  ne  :<:.re  re  wh" 
\'' .'  •  '-:.  .*t-:.^'  .-nd  i.:'.j;jn;_'  to  the  circle,  and  evc-r  i::i  *z:r.  ttcCii.j 
ci'i-l<  r»-d  rouiid  Lirn  to  rectdve  Lis  L-  ur.tv.  T^U  Jtu- 
toiicli  lii^  bca'.'cr,  but  did  not  return  n:v  i::::.^:cr^  O' .:::•> ^y 
f<.r  ].»'  htiil  kc|-t  on  hi.^  ricLly  jduDied  hat  ;  tL's  I  tL.r.jk; 
{>>T  niv  niLister  was  much  his  superior  iu  ap^-eu-r^xice  :  the 
•li,in;:<  r  u.i-  j>..>t  tliC  meridian  of  life  with  a  slatev  fac^.  and  rather 
-.ill  unbecoming:  black  p'eriui;:;  vet  tlie  few  words  he  uttered  ^cre  el 
/i.iicli  s'.veetriess  and  ^rreat  c(*urtesv,  but  still  I  thought  there  wi>  an 
<.v(  ru(  eiiin;i  j>atr(»na;:e  ab»)Ut  the  t<»ne  in  which  he  add^e^sei]  us.  but 
•jiies^  \iii\v  my  very  beaver  stirred  when  I  found  we  were  befure  the 
Kin;^  —  the  King!  Charles  the  Second!  In  the  hat-maker's  w  are- 
\\',\\^A'  from  which  I  was  first  taken  I  had  lieard  from  the  conversiition 
of  some  old  hats  his  eventful  history,  and  I  was  in  his  presence  !  It 
was  a  glorious  day  !  When  my  master  had  finished  his  short  interview 
with  ibn  king,  we  passed  on  with  increased  honour;  all  eyes  were  upon 
Us  ;  we  ciiuld  neither  iielj)  their  looking  nor  their  envv.  As  my  master 
iiitcred  one  of  the  long  alleys  of  the  j)ark,  a  page,  dotting  his'plumed 
«  ap,  presented  liim  with  a  billet,  a  common  occurrence  at  that  time: 
Im'  thrust  it  int(»  jjis  pocket  to  keep  company  with  some  dozen  others, 
which  XiL'  facetiously  called  Cupid's  petitions. 
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He  passed  the  rest  of  tlie  day  in  tlie  comptiny  of  some  merry  lilades, 
who  managed  to  get  through  it  by  the  help  of  rackets^  dinner,  and  a 
throw  or  two  with  the  little  dice.  As  night  came  on,  lie  returned  to 
hishome^  and,  throwing  a  Jarge  dark  clonk  over  his  gay  dress,  iirtllied  out 
after  conning  over  carefully  one  of  the  before  mentioned  bilids  dottXf 
which  appeared  from  its  peculiar  ahape  to  be  the  one  last  received  in 
the  morning* 

My  innocent  surprise  was  rather  great,  I  must  own,  as  I  found  my 
dear  master  introducing  me  iuto  a  window  of  a  noble  mansion,  by 
means  of  a  rope  staircase,  which  was  apparently  opened  for  his  expect* 
ed  ingress;  the  moon  slightly  illumined  the  apartment,  which  seemed, 
by  its  faint  beams,  to  be  gorgeously  furnished ;  he  stepped  cautiously 
into  the  chamber,  and  listening  for  a  moment,  laid  me  on  the  table, 
and  gave  a  low  signal  like  the  note  of  a  nightingale.  He  again  listened, 
when  the  loud  tones  of  a  man's  voice  were  heard,  demanding  admit- 
tance into  an  adjacent  chamber;  the  dark  tapestry  on  the  opposite  wall 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  appeared,  who  with 
stealthy  tread  approached  the  table  where  I  was  lying,  and  without 
perceiving  my  master,  seized  and  threw  me  on  his  head,  quickly 
gained  the  Lidder  and  descended,  but  was  met  as  he  placed  bis 
foot  upon  the  ground,  by  the  rough  voice  and  rougher  gras})  of 
a  person  who  had  evidently  beeu  watching  for  him.  To  draw  his 
sword  was  the  action  of  a  moment,  and  to  it  they  went,  but  ere 
they  had  made  three  passes,  a  second  joined  in  the  attack  against  my 
wearer. 

3Iy  master  upon  hearing  the  clash  of  weapons,  hurried  down  and 
joined  in  the  fray,  taking  the  weaker  side  ;  but  what  was  my  surprise 
to  see  him  with  the  stranger's  plumed  hat  upon  his  head  ;  both  the 
wearers  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  same  errand  ;  both  hats  had  been 
placed  on  the  same  table,  and  each  mistaking  liis  own  in  the  dark,  had 
taken  the  wrong  one.  My  master  soon  stretched  one  of  the  assaiLiuts 
on  the  grass,  the  other  took  to  his  heels,  leaving  the  two  cavalien 
to  do  the  same,  which  tliey  very  quickly  did,  without  waiting  to  ex- 
change a  word,  or  waste  their  breath  upon  compliments.  1  really 
think  I  never  felt  such  a  pung  of  regret,  as  when  I  saw  my  own  re- 
spected master  dwinille  into  a  shadow  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  en- 
tirely vanish  amidst  the  trees. 

My  new  wearer,  however,  kept  on  gallantly,  and  soon  distanced  all 
pursuit ;  he  gained  a  side  dour  which  he  quickly  opened,  admitting 
him  into  the  grounds  of  a  large  uiunsion  which  rose  palace*like  before 
us.  As  he  made  fast  the  inside  he  gave  a  congratulatory  chuckle  which 
bespoke  his  iuAvard  satisfaction  at  his  fortunate  escape,  and  walked 
slowly  and  deliberately  towards  the  mansion  which  he  entered  with 
his  master  key,  and  after  groping  his  way  through  a  corridor  for  a 
short  distance,  opened  a  door  of  a  sumptuous  chamber,  where  burnt  a 

I  large  lump,  which  threw  over  it  a  warm  bright  light,  Hung  himself  up- 
on one  of  the  rich  ottomans,  and  casting  me  from  him  nn  a  gilt  table 
that  stood  before  him,  gave  way  to  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 
After  indulging  himself  in  this  way  for  some  time,  he  cast  his  eyes 
tlpon  me  and  his  laugh  subsided.  As  he  scrutinized  me  a  frown  cume 
over  his  brow,  and  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oddstisb  !  I  have  unwittingly 
crowned  some  rogue  in  my  hurry,  this  must  be  looked  to;  he  shook  his 
black  periwig.     It  was  the  King  I 
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The  next  morningj  the  King  with  his  own  hands  placed  some  jewcb 
around  me,  and  with  a  cuuning  smile  threw  me  upon  his  dfirk  curls; 
I  heard  a  half-stifled  oddstish  I  escape  from  his  lips^  as  he  walked 
slowly  into  the  presence  chamber,  where,  whilst  apparently  listening 
to  the  circle  of  flatterers  who  were  thrusting  their  many  petitionii  into 
his  hands,  which  he  received  with  smiles  and  promises,  his  penetrat< 
ing  eye  was  wandering  from  face  to  face  amidst  his  courtien*  to  «ee  U 
any  furtive  glance  was  cast  at  me  ;  no,  none  I 

'Though  placed  thus  by  accident  upon  the  greatest  head  in  tibe  king- 
dom^ I  still  felt  anxious  and  concerned  for  the  fate  of  my  prevkuB 
wearer  ;  my  thoughts  were  thus  running  on,  when  he  appeared  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  surrounding  throng*  As  he  knelt  to  kis« 
hand  of  the  king,  who  welcomed  him  with  a  smile>  he  f>eroeired 
my  former  ma^iter  carried  no  hat  in  his  hand  ;  he  started,  and  exi ' 
eel  in  a  low  tone,  "  Oddsfish  man  where  is  your  hat  ?  '* 

"  Vour  Majesty  will  pardon  me,**  replied  my  master,  *'  but  I  diaoovered 
this  morning,  that  it  was  placed  so  high  that  1  might  over^reach  myself 
by  attempting  to  take  it,  so  have  I  come  to  pay  my  duty  without  it.  Tb^ 
King  smilingly  whispered  in  his  ear,  ''Come  thuu  most  discreet  of  Can- 
liers  to  my  Cabinet  this  evening,  I  will  give  orders  for  thy  secret  i 
mittance,  and  I  will  there  show  thee  that  prudence  is  the  safest 
through  the  aid  of  which  thou  mayst  reach  any  height ! " 

Bright  visions  of  happiness  Hoated  through  the  brain  of  my 
master  when  I  next  encircled  his  brow,  for  I  was  again  in  hhi 
si  on  ;  what  passed  in  his  interview  with  the  King^  I  am  boui 
courtier  not  to  divulge,  but  on  that  same  night,  the  two  hats  were  on 
the  right  heads,  and  my  young  m:^ter  had  gained  considerably  by  rei- 
son  of  two  gallants  having  in  their  intrigue  been  disappointed,  thmogb 
the  unexpected  return  of  a  husband. 

Time  flew  on,  but  not  without  dropping  from  bis  wings 
beneficial  to  my  master,  whose  improved  situation  and  good 
with  the  King  soon  became  apparent  to  the  many  envious  idletis  of  tJiii 
court ;  even  the  all-powerful  and  favourite  Duke  of  Buckingham  bv* 
held  with  some  anxiety,  the  mysterious  commencement  and  ra{Md  pnK 
gress  of  my  muster's  favour  in  the  sight  of  tiie  King.  The  whw  ufidr 
being  kept  secret  from  him  gave  him  great  cause  of  distrust ;  he,  ahuK 
all  others^  kiiomng  the  flckle  and  changeable  mind  of  Charles,  and 
jealous  of  being  thrust  aside  tlirough  a  fresh  favourite,  aecordingiy  set 
on  a  party  of  his  dissolute  foUowerSj  to  dog  the  fiteps  a^nd  waldi 
the  actions  of  my  master,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  what  lie  urift  en- 
gaged in,  or  what  he  had  done,  to  have  secured  the  patromge  if  dit 
monarch. 

This  kind  of  espionage  continued  for  some  length  of  timoy  of  eofifM 
without  success,  as  the  habits  uf  my  master  appeared  to  be  tmdiaxigfdi 
he  still  freijuented  the  same  spots,  and  the  same  companions,  hia  nttii 
alone  seemi-d  altered;  much  of  his  property  pledged,  during  th€  tivi" 
bles  to  the  money  lenders,  was  returned  upon  udvantageoiiB  itffiBli  iJ 
hlh  old  liouie  secured  Jroni  the  gripe  of  an  unjust  foaaemar,  whoeDoU 
shew  no  title  to  it,  and  who  retired  from  the  contest  when  he  •iww^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  my  defrauded  master.  These  things  c^d  ** 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  favourite,  but  the  motive  of  hit  l^ 
master  wu.s  still  hidden  in  obscurity,  and,  like  other  things  ihsi  tt* 
obscure  and  hidden,  soon  took  the  form  that  WUM  oppensuil  ^ 
the  suspicious  mind  of  the  favourite,  who,   had  he   known  tlwp  cJi* 


ctunstaiice  that  led  to  my  master's  rise,  would  have  only  latiglied  at 
it,  nor  envied  the  luck  of  the  young  aspirant ;  but  its  mystery  was  its 
terror. 

My  master  entered  one  evening  a  tavern,  to  discuss  a  flask  with  one 
of  his  intimates,  threw  me  on  the  table,  and  called  loudly  for  the 
drawer,  who  soon  placed  between  him  and  his  friend  a  most  satisfac* 
tory  measure ;  hardly  had  they  wetted  their  lips,  when  three  swagger- 
ing blades  rolled  in,  and,  seating  themselves  at  the  same  table,  roared 
out  their  commnnds  with  a  drunken  air^  and  then  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
my  master  and  his  friend.  Their  stare  was  too  impertinent  to  be  mis- 
taken, but  my  master,  who  knew  them  to  be  the  dissipated  followers  of 
Buckingham »  took  no  notice  of  them>  but  continued  his  quiet  conver- 
sation with  his  friend,  for  he  knew  no  cause  why  such  conduct  should 
Lave  been  directed  personally  to  himself.  They  soon  commenced,  in  no 
very  measured  tones,  to  shout  out  some  ribald  songs  of  the  day,  with 
the  seeming  intention  of  annoying  all  present,  but  more  especially  a 
person  who  sat  readings  with  a  small  measure  of  wine  before  him,  at  an 
adjoining  table.  His  appearance  was  noble  and  soldier-like;  his  grey 
hairs  and  worn  habiliments  bespoke  many  years  of  toil  and  service ;  the 
fttaid  color  ond  plain  cut  of  the  latter  smacked  as  much  of  the  puritan 
as  the  times  rendered  safe;  in  fact,  he  was  just  the  kind  of  object  to 
attract  the  attention  of  bullying  roysterers  like  them.  But,  after  raising 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  at  their  first  outburst,  he  dropped  them  on  his 
book  and  resumed  his  reading  as  if  he  had  been  alone. 

There  was  evidently  a  design  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and,  after  many 
unavailing  attempts  to  rouse  some  one  to  be  first,  they  spied  me  on  the 
table  where  my  master  bad  thrown  me  on  his  first  entrance.  One 
bearded  fJushed* faced  rulBan,  slily  winking  at  his  comrades,  took  off 
his  greasy  cap  and  forcibly  thrust  h  down  over  my  crown,  mojit  grieV'^ 
ouftly  crushing  my  feathers.  The  moment  this  act  caught  my  master's 
eye,  he  rose,  and,  with  one  blow,  struck  the  facetious  gentleman  to  the 
floor.  ^Vll  swords  flew  out  of  their  scabbards  on  the  instant,  and  his 
companions  lifting  him  up,  joined  him  in  the  attack  upon  my  master; 
but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  the  odds  by  his  friend  und  the  stranger, 
the  latter  of  whom  sent  one  of  the  bullies'  swords  spinning  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  whilst  the  other 
whom  my  master's  friend  bad  engaged,  gave  up  an  unequal  contest, 
leaving  my  master  to  finish  off  the  provoker  of  the  qu;irrel,  which  he 
soon  did  by  very  satisfiictorily  making  the  very  hilt  of  his  sword  knock 
upon  the  ruffian's  ribs,  who  fell  with  a  groan  upon  the  floor,  and 
yielded  up  his  base  spirit  in  a  crimson  stream. 

A  horrid  clamour  instantly  arose,  which,  for  the  moment,  bewil- 
dered my  master;  but  the  stranger,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  forced 
him  through  the  crowd,  who  at  once  made  way  for  him,  and  led  him 
ijito  the  street. 

Here  I  must  beg  your  indulgence,  for  of  many  scenes  of  which  I  was 
actually  the  cause,  I  was  not,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  an  eye  witnesic; 
although,  in  after  times,  when  produced,  as  it  were,  as  a  party  con- 
cerned, had  I  heard  the  true  facts  related,  and  am  therefore  able  to 
ildd  these  corroborating  links  to  my  relation,  without  which  your  curi* 
fisity  would  remain  upon  tlie  stretch  and  unsatisfied. 

My  master  was  then  hurried  by  tbe  sininger  down  streets  and 
alleys,  until  he  approached  the  water  side;  here  all  was  silent »  except 
ihe  rush  of  the  tide,  for  the  evening  had  set  in,  and  all  the  pliers  and 
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bargemen  of  the  stream  had  pulled  up  their  craft  on  iLe  slmtidj  «r 
anchored  their  boats  and  left  the  river  in  its  solitude. 

The  stranger,  after  looking  cautioiisljr  round,  whistled  once  at 
twice  a  low  note,  which  was  soon  replied  to,  hy  a  man  rising  from  the 
holtoni  of  a  small  wherry,  where  he  had  been  concealed,  and  whintUiig 
the  same  notes. 

He  hade  my  master  enter  the  boat,  and,  stepping  in  after  bim, 
placed  hi Di self  by  bis  side,  and  the  man  rowed  off,  for  some  glancing 
lights,  as  if  ia  pursuit,  warned  tbem  to  be  quick  in  their  escape— no 
word  was  uttered  on  either  side  for  some  time*  when,  at  length,  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  stranger,  who,  addressing  my  master,  aid, 
**  Young  man,  1  know  not  who  you  are,  or  whether  you  are  one  of  thoiC 
roystering  blood-seeking  brawlers,  of  which  yoiider  city  is  so  full ;  hut 
I  feel,  that  in  the  punishment  of  that  debauched  Buckingham's  brutal 
follower,  you  have  acted  but  as  a  man  should  who  deserves  to  cany 
good  steel  by  bis  side ;  there  is  also  something  about  your  fdce  that 
tells  me  I  may  trust  you.  For  your  safety  then,  I  will  peril  my«elf ; 
for  1  know  the  power  of  that  bad  noblemaUf  with  his  weak  master  and 
King,  and  also  that  he  will  stop  at  nothing  to  revenge  on  you  the 
death  of  his  follower;  therefore  you  stand  in  a  great  danger ;  your  lial 
which,  in  your  hurry,  you  have  left  in  the  tavern,  will  jeopardiaie  you 
further,  ns  it  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  its  owner ;  all  this  coosU 
dered  leads  me  to  trust  you,  and  to  save  you  from  imminent  peril. 
I  intend  taking  you  to  my  place  of  hiding;  for  from  the  part  1  took  dur- 
ing the  banishment  of  your  King,  so  great  is  the  risk  I  run,  that  I  dare 
not  as  yet  appear  boldly  iti  public*  Swear  then  that  you  will  not  be- 
tray me  ;  for  my  own  part  I  would  put  faith  in  you,  but  am  bound  U 
\m  cautious  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  another,  whose  weU*beiil| 
depends  ujion  my  own." 

My  master,  accordingly,  swore  solemnly  to  keep  inviolable  the  pkce 
of  retreat  to  which  his  preserver  was  bearing  him. 

They  were  borne  quietly  up  the  river  by  the  flowing  tide,  wiibout 
meeting  with  a  single  boat  in  their  progress  ;  the  moon  illumined  witii 
a  sickly  light,  the  haze  that  lay  thickly  upon  the  bosom  of  ibe  imtrf, 
giving  an  indistinct  and  pbuntom-like  appearance  to  the  trees  nbidl 
chistered  upon  its  margin.  BIy  master  endeavoured,  but  rainly,  !• 
make  out  their  course,  which  he  judged  must  be  bearing  hini  wmB 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  fur  each  successive  chime  sounded  mart 
distant  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

At  last  the  boat,  with  one  vigorous  pull,  rushed  into  what  appetrrJ 
to  be  a  bed  of  reeds  upon  the  bank;  the  stranger  rose,  and,  otferifl|! 
him  his  hand,  guided  him  upon  a  hidden  causeway  of  a  few  yard*' 
length  on  to  the  firm  bank ;  here,  at  first,  all  appeared  desolate,  until 
ft  more  minute  scrutiny  shewed  an  indistinct  form  of  some  old  gable- 
building,  rearing  itself  amidst  the  marshy  grounds  in  the  dip  of  \hf 
embankment.  Towards  this  I  hey  proceeded,  which  needed  a  good  piK 
for  the  glitter  of  water  ever  and  anon  shewed  itself  amidst  the  dafilt 
herbage,  and  the  gurgling  of  many  tiny  waters  warned  them  of  ihaf 
close  vicinity  to  dangerous  footing.  A  few  planks  placed  across  a  inaif 
impetuous  water,  led  them  to  the  door  of  an  old  deserted  water*KnilI« 
at  uhicli  the  stranger  knocked,  and  whistled  the  same  signal  whidi 
had  brought  the  boatman  to  their  aid.  After  wailing  a  few  seconds 
the  fall  of  cumbersome  fastenings  was  heard,  and  the  door  slowly  optufd, 
but  no  light  or  person  could  be  diiitinguished.    The  stranger  gft>ft«l 
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feel  quite  camthmtaUt  wm  kr  atfee^  i^  ^■v  mm£  Bmtutmm  sbk  c  a 
the  ^a— «p  wved-writ  tfac  •o^Mumb'  aaflB  Jv  jhh^ 

pant  ci  iriiid  was  m  i^bkb^  iter  ecL  -w^  asr  -vBt.  m,  mrnrttw  jam:  m 
the  beheld  m,  ■IriB^.i  i,  bni  vbk  mob  n  Oie  acBm  k  inr  sMnp*  guar- 
whom  she  tendeiii   iMkia^-  sb£  cmLoc  ^siar  ^     i  sbiosbh:  jk 

To  return  to  aone^  aiv  I  iure  JioeBC  »nr  sbob-  jl  ■■  iiir  u  J 

tad,  lor  t£e  first  tise  a  irr  st.  I  xik  sflmenncoMt  iK*  lem^  Ik- 

die  <1  ■**  pppf »f fi^p  BmAjm^mM^  wii^  ja£  -eiaoeBiir  aevBBifecc  vm.  imt 
dead  bidtf  giriaig  iifd  «f  Aeuejajag;  &  omeam.  ob  uwl  '  ^■<?>*^  -k 

was  foiled,  fiir  weela  ftev  W  ma£  i^  -vat  aaL  jl  aiBBBHa.  MJiiip 

readi  tlie  ears  af  iLe  Ka^  -viit  innnBCnoeij  aruasc  ^i*^  wxaeBtt  n^^ 
fore  him.  Tbeae  voe  pKtsks  -vi*  imt  mrntm  i:  ^iiir  iifisx*^  ma,  w^^ 
were  unknown  to  bt  —iTrr;  wiilic  lU:  ncLffi  i  aiiiiiri— a  nuc 
made  their  appearaaor,  hot  tlmi^^c  tie  asHr  emnm  wm  ifr  JiAsi  aiCK 
the  waj .  As  to  tbe  iuied  I>ije^.  nt  apnaff  iMmiiiiififf  trtm:an  v 
the  whole  affair.  He,  ifniWW  iiafi  iavget  i*  ric  jimaeuf  ir  sr^  B3no*r 
by  some  of  the  manr  mcasft  mjciuii  itM  jtvme^  -wTmauz  uexnu^  vsjmmwir 
to  the  ioterrentkai  of  juaace  ;  iniL.  wios  wa»  ix»  ammuianMac  v:ifsi  J 
was  prodoced,  to  ind  the  Ka^  jacaaojr  Ttsi^Mixt  ms^  nut  ip&<s'  -iul 
notioe  to  be  giTeo,  that  mr  a&a&e'  misiit  emut:  01c  ir  mdiu^  van  isit 
snret  J  of  a  ^lir  trial,  ClC  tiafi  1*  -irpiji£  lec-  wa,  jutuat  cisnc  asc  n.  lut 
own  royal  person. 

How  I  qairered  iimm  Jrmier  t*  tKm  aa  irr  naabes'  iriMn.  lum  a»^ 
snranoe  dainied  me  in  open  cjcn,  aai  ia  t.  luaixx  sue  mmiufr  naBOfff 
told  the  beginning  and  tie  iatxi  t^Ciig  «f  lift  'mnP'J  ;  as  li*  Mmm  ut 
was  set  upon,  and  wwnid  bare  £tf««c,  he:  fie  lift  jxCi«rJt9«MH:  1^  iv 
good  sword  of  his  friend,  wii*  -a-ni  ti*£se  1*  orruMaacc:  uL  ^aac  nt  jaic 
said  ;  which  he  did  arrsrdisgTT,  v^  t^  fcl  c^mun:  uf  n*j  mMfoen: 
master,  and  the  great  diicaac£ti:ie  «f  tift  iHjbk.  wuvMr  tau^it  tamuc 
only  be  equalled  by  his  art^wwitf.ineBt.  wi^n,  xwl  zjut  uBiptxam  11?  nsr 
master,  the  King  said  lend  euM^  fir  aJi  t*  lua^, 

**  Oddsti&h,  man  !  thy  g%id  gesins  i*  wjikajk  lij  iac^^MOiC  '*^ 
How  happy  was  I,  bow  bappj  vm  acr  lumtua  r  ret  i*«:  'M^  tMr  fau- 
ring  in  the  Park,  and  tLe  ligu  giJiiaas*  «f  tift  JCuL.  &»  *u«oi;  m 
longer  soonded  in  rerelry  ;  bat  be  htj  ^-**^^  wvh  mmjp^  XMr  ir-r<wigf 
day  to  the  twang  of  his  gnitar  ;  and  in  tie  erfsdo^r  iatfvufi«>C  iumauif 
in  the  folds  of  n  dark  cloak,  and  Ms^t  tLe  w^i<r  t«uu  vi  ti«». 
Thames,  rowing  himielf  gently  d«wa  the  atxeuL  14>  lur  rtuu«C  suit  j^ 
the  manhes.  Here  he  poticntiy  }HWmtd  iyr  Mcrs  t4»  t^x^  wnn^  yg 
bis  old  puritan  friend,  with  an  eamestneai  tmiy  aidnurvM^  ^'^  Jia 
>ne  of  his  temperament  woold  appear  Maaeviist  ntarrcI^MM  ;  intt  wiii:^ 
[  inform  you  that  another  listener  aat  at  htx  ta^^mf^^^nstu^,  u«C  i«s^ 
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Bionally  raised  her  dovelike  eyes  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  noble 
expressive  face  of  lier  father's  young  friend,  the  mystery  is  tt  once 
ravelled.  But  still  he  felt  grateful  to  her  father  for  the  se^\^ce  be] 
rendered  him,  and  resolved  by  every  exertion  to  use  his  influence  l  __ 
the  King  for  the  future  safety  and  comfort  of  the  old  man ;  who  ntfw, 
seeing  the  stability  of  the  throne  upon  which  the  King  was  9eat«ilj  feh 
the  expediency  of  abiindoniDg  the  cause  to  which  he  had  beeji  90  ^na 
an  adherent.  My  master's  kindness  and  disinterestedness  were  con^ 
sidered  to  be  most  noble  by  both  father  and  daughter,  who  gave  him 
full  credit  for  both  quulities ;  but,  in  truth,  as  for  as  I  was  concerned, 
1  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  their  panegyrics,  for  I  had  been  a  gwtt 
deal  in  the  world,  and  was  given  to  observation  ;  and  if  the  youo^ 
pie  did  not  love  each  other  in  a  very  old-fashioned  way  I  am  nu  ji 
of  blushes  or  sighs;  and  I,  of  course,  considered  that  this  accoui 
in  some  measure  for  the  very  great  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  tJie 
old  man's  affairs.  I  don't  lilce  to  be  censorious,  or  I  might  say  very 
often,  in  the  twilight,  I  have  heard  such  a  sharp  smack,  which  sounds 
to  me  ver>'  like  a  kiss;  but  its  being  twilight,  and  the  old  gentlemin 
snoring  rather  roughly  at  the  time,  1  would  not  swear  to  it- 
Few  persons  would  have  imagined  that  the  solitary  mill,  apparently 
falling  to  decay  amidst  the  willows  and  reeds  of  the  swamp,  could  can- 
tain  inhabitants,  so  cautious  were  the  inmates  to  avoid  notict; ;  but,  iii 
those  days,  the  trathc  up  the  river  was  trifling,  and  the  temptation  io 
little  to  land  upon  a  shore  nearly  half  water,  that  tliere  was  hirdlj  i 
chance  for  any  wayfarer  discovering  it  to  be  the  abode  of  any  hiaiRifl 
beings.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  forbidding  outside,  my  mast€T»  tirtd 
of  courts  and  courtiers,  bad  there  taken  up  liis  abode ;  and  in  tbst 
small  spot  two  fond  and  affectionate  hearts  beat  for  each  other  with,  " 
the  purity  of  a  first  affection.  This  was  too  apparent  to  be  hidden 
the  eyes  of  the  old  father,  who  felt  proud  when  my  muster,  with 
frankness  of  youth,  hiid  his  petition  of  love  at  his  feet.  The  old 
knowing  full  well  the  instability  of  his  own  protection  fift  his 
daughter,  who  now  was  his  only  care  and  aJixiety  on  rurth,  wsi 
lighted,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  now  secured  an  haaouratif 
and  worthy  guardian  for  his  innocent  and  unworldly  girl,  who  in  tlit 
course  of  nature  must  s^<H>n  lose  him,  and  he  thus  left  alone  in  the  wid» 
world,  to  buffet  with  its  freaks  and  fortunes* 

The  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  as  he  emhraced  them*  That  etnung 
where  could  have  been  found  three  hapjiier  beings  ?  VV^ith  tha  rxotp* 
tion  alone  of  the  clouding  anxiety  whldi  was  naturally  felt  for  th*t  fo^ 
tune  and  dangerou?i  po^sition  of  the  noble  old  father ;  but,  with  }h$ 
elasticity  of  a  young  spirit,  my  master  would  not  suffer  it  at  sttdi  • 
moment  to  gather  uj>on  the  happiest  moment  of  hi«  life,  and,  «iuks* 
vouring  to  dispel  all  mournful  th(»ughts,  he  drew  glomng  pictu/wvf 
success,  and  bright  days  of  happiness  yet  in  store  for  him  whubi^ 
been  too  faithful  to  a  cause  which  he  had  espoused  consdimtiattdff 
and  for  which  he  had  fought  with  bravery,  and  in  the  strogsl^  m 
tvhieh  he  had  lost  all  but  honour  and  his  child. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  the  one  in  which  my  master  was  lo  seel  ■• 
interview  with  the  King,  imd  ask  a  pardon  for Vhe grey-haired  vvUnS' 
Their  hearts  were  filled  with  hope ;  and  they  felt  not  even  llie  ihsdi* 
that  was  fast  spreading,  to  darken  the  prospect,  and  inDict  aaalto 
pang  upon  them. 
With  a  wariness  and  caution,  taught  to  all  world-sctskers  «f  th^ 
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trooUesome  times,  Bodm^ai,  iIk  Im^  «f  i 

to  watch  mj  master's  annif  ti  ;  hr  ht  mdk 

been  the  making  of  him,  aad  sught  be  the  i 

tee,  soon  disoorered  the  absenfr  fi  mj  i 

orgies  of  the  town,  snd  hoped  to  isid  tkat  kr 

mme  of  their  fanstical  meetmg^  the  csntix 

were  no  secret  to  him.  What  was  hisdc^i^^ 

brought  him  the  infarawtion  ci  mj  maiiSer's 

derings,  and  his  being  traced  to  the  sppssite  bm^  of  the 

be  was  constantlj  kit  s^it  of,  firov^  ' 

watcher  keeping  a  ssfe 

banks  of  the  stream. 

EForf  engine  that 
be  soon  diseovered  that 
master,  beneath  the  shattered  walk  sf 'tke  old 
the  secret  aeesont  brought  to  hias,  after  tke  desth  of  km  knfir,  W : 
mastei^s  hand,  he  coodnded  that  be  had  now  ohtmned  a  Sit  m  ti^ 
retreat  of  the  stranger  who  had  so  efeotnaflr  efpenssd  mr  maaer  s 
caose,  and  who,  it  will  be  umimbiiulj  had  led  with  him'  snd  htd 
not  sppeared  at  mj  nmstei^s  jitrtifclisn ;  thcrciwe  thcne  mma  be  a 
plot !  Men's  heads,  at  that  time,  weiv  ciimmed  with  Mthw  e^  ; 
plot  became  a  household  ward,  and  a  bo^besr !  ITailiiijihsm  Sn^i 
himself  in  anticipation  of  his  tiinaiph,  nd  kid  his  bkod-knBnd  mvr- 
midons  on  the  track. 

•  Around  the  rude  health  that  was  well  sappBedwithkgi^tkasUaKd 
dieerfiillT  up  the  chinmer,  and  dispeikd  the  cUIr  iaiM^  cxyo» 
rioiced  mm  the  sarampj  ricinitT,  and  the  §og  which  niBmc  m  thick 
clouds  around  the  mill,  almost  hiding  it  firom  flight,  sst  thekpcn  ia 
silent  musiogs  on  their  expected  bapfinem,  widkt  t^  «U  ana  ptMed 
in  deep  and  anxious  thought  upon  the  crsckiing  kgK.  It  wm  «ne  W 
those  moments  when  the  nuh  of  thought  apon  the  mind  nfum  to 
the  tongue  the  power  of  speedb,  and  the  jonag  ami  lanMent,  fnli  W 
hope,  paint  the  future  with  the  brilliaat  otluan  id  thcsr  opwn  iasocin- 
inn,  and  the  old  dwell  with  melancbolT  mood  upon  tfe  post. 

llie  reverie  was  interrupted  br  the  cctrsace  of  the  cod  yiA^vT'i 
follower,  the  last  of  the  manj  who  bad  been  with  him  ia  Hut  dsr  W 
his  success,  and  who  had  sworn  to  share  his  fortune  either  kr  w^aj  «r 
woe.  He  entered  with  alarmed  look,  for  the  stiilDem  of  the  ni|Eht  had 
been  broken  by  the  da&h  of  oars.  Erer  on  the  skn,  he  had  j0Mm  to 
his  look  out,  and  as  clearlj  as  the  gathering  mists  would  alkw,  had 
dttoovered  figures  evidentlj  in  search  of  the  mill,  bat  the  man|r 
streams,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  had  bewildend  theas. 
He  placed  pistols  and  a  carbine  in  the  hands  of  his  old  master,  wlm 
ordered  him  to  get  the  boat  ready,  if  poksible,  to  that  they  aught, 
should  their  secret  retreat  be  found  out,  endearour  to  escape  ia  the 
shrouding  mist. 

Mj  master  enveloped  the  trembling  girl  in  his  cloak,  and,  diawiag 
his  sword,  prepared  himself  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  hiar  father,  who^ 
cautiously  undoing  the  fastenings,  mored  m/i^elessly  along  with  my 
master,  and  the  daughter  in  the  rear.  They  pursued  their  rcMtte  scruas 
the  fragile  bridge  of  planks.  At  the  moment  of  their  crmerging  frmn 
the  mill,  they  beard  the  low  voices  of  men,  apparently  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  ever  and  anon  a  phantom-like  figure  appeared  ior  a 
moment,  indistinctly,  and  then  disappeared. 
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Clinc?m2  togetlier,  tlie  three  fugitives  trod  cautiously  the  dai 
path  that  led  them  to  the  concealed  boat  amidst  the  willows. 
hud  not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  joined  hjr  their  anxious  att^? 
dant,  who  had  prepared  the  boat,  and  who  informed  thetn  that  he  hiid 
perceived  a  boat  full  of  men,  part  of  whom  had  landed  close  to  thenii 
tind  that  no  word  must  be  spoken  or  oar  pHed,  for  fear  their  cJiiie 
proximity  should  be  detected  ;  but  when  once  safely  aboard,  they 

trust  to  the  rapidly   running  tide  to  bear   them   from  their  

danger,  and,  as  by  farmer   agreementj  repair  to  my  xnasterV  hoits^ 
and  abide  the  event  of  his  application  to  the  King, 

They  had  hardly  gained  the  boat,  and  were  gently  pushing  off,  when 
the  loud  voices  of  some  of  their  seekers  proclaimed  that  they  had 
reached  the  mill,  and  discovered  that  their  prey  had  escaped.  Na 
momeiit  xvas  to  be  lost  I  The  oars  were  seised,  and  one  vigorous  push 
launched  them  into  the  current!  Their  hearts  sunk  as  they  f^^lt  a 
sharp  hree7.e  was  springing  up,  dispersing  the  mist,  and  exposing  them 
to  tiie  sight  of  their  enemies  !  In  their  anxiety  the  pulling  of  their 
oars  became  distinclly  audible  to  their  pursuers,  and  the  rapid  strokct 
from  a  well-manned  boat  were  heard  in  their  wake.  A  {i:w  moments 
sufficed  for  the  breeze  to  roll  buck  the  mist  in  heavy  clouds  upon  the 
banks:,  and  shew  distinctly  our  little  labouring  boat-  A  cheer  frvm 
the  pursuers  announced  our  discover)^  and  a  few  rigorous  pull* 
brought  them  close  to  us,  when  one  in  the  stem  of  their  boat  seised 
our  stern  with  a  boat-hook  and  locked  us  fast.  The  terrified  girl  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  her  father  discharged  his  carbine  and  tum- 
bled the  captor  into  the  current,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  two 
or  three  of  the  assiiilants  endeavoured  to  step  iuto  our  frail  bark  aud 
seize  him,  but  in  doing  so  turned  it  completely  over,  and  iimnefMd 
the  whole  of  us  in  the  rapid  tide.  J\Iy  master  seized  with  a  ffaatie 
grasi[i  the  form  of  Ins  mistress,  who  had  fainted  at  the  first  attack,  bul 
sank  nith  her  in  his  arms ;  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  grasped  hit 
more  firmly  w  ith  one  arnij  and  struck  out  boldly  with  the  other  for 
the  shore,  which  he  gained  unperceived ;  the  assailants  being  busily 
engaged  saving  their  comrades. 

When  my  master  sank,  the  tide  swept  me  from  hia  Lead,  and  I 
fioated  on  the  water,  unable  to  tell  whether  he  was  saved  or  not, 

I  was  seized  upon  by  one  in  the  boat,  who  imagined  he  had  ftccorifd 
a  prisoner ;  the  old  man  and  his  servant  were  likewise  saved,  but  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  in  the  deepest  despair;  lie 
had  seen  the  only  two  beings  for  whom  he  cared  sink  before  his  e]rc% 
and  he  now  no  longer  feared  wJiat  would  become  of  him  ;  the  loooir 
now  he  met  his  fate  the  better.  That  night  saw  him  fettered  with  bit 
faithful  servant  in  a  dungeon,  and  his  brave  name  was  too  well  luuiwii 
to  expect  any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

Aguin  was  I  placed  befure  the  King  by  the  exulting  BuckiaghiV* 
who  showed  beyond  a  doubt  to  his  credulous  monarch,  that  my  rostfir 
was  deep  in  the  plottings  of  some  remnant  of  the  dark  and  discontfDl* 
ed  men,  who  yet  continued  to  trouble  the  quiet  of  his  reign. 

The  King  sighed  as  he  felt  my  master 'i  ingratitude,  and  thcappi^* 
ent  justice  of  the  Duke's  suspicion,  and  would  have  given  a  gold  ranspB 
for  my  master's  life ;  at  this  eventful  moment  an  usher  entered,  aftdi 
to  the  monarch's  unfeigned  astonishment  and  the  Duke's,  Annoufiod 
my  master  as  praying  far  an  audience,  **  Oddsfish  !  bring  him  io,**«* 
claimed  the  King. 
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My  master  cDtered,  but  started  with  surprise  as  he  siw  me  lymsj 
between  the  King  und  tbe  Duke  upon  the  table.  The  King  smiled  wa 
he  beheld  hh  astonishment,  and  said,  ^*  £^g^d  man^  here  you  see  your 
witch-hat  is  before  yoUj  and  I  hope  presages  as  good  an  end  to  your 
present  dilemma  as  your  foregone  one$»  for  I  must  needs  belieTe  that 
it  14  your  guardian  genius !  Speaks  man^  hide  nothing  from  us,  and  we 
promise  you  an  indulgent  hearing/' 

Short  and  simple  was  the  explanation  given  by  my  master,  convinc- 
ing by  its  brevity  and  frankne^,  and  earnestly  did  he  plead  the  cause 
of  the  father  of  his  love,  and  the  King  listened  with  a  grave  but  kind 
countenance  to  the  eloquence  which  was  inspired  by  his  gratitude^ 

Xeeds  it  be  said  that  it  was  successful^  for  the  Duke  himself  became 
his  advocate  when  the  unravelment  set  at  pe^ce  his  politic  mind^  and 
he  beheld  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  a  shadow*  That  same  evening 
the  King  placed  me  in  my  master's  hand,  with  papers  in  my  crown  that 
secured  a  pardon  and  protection  to  the  father  of  her  who  was  so  soon 
to  become  his  wife,  and  I  became  again  the  bearer  of  good  to  him. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  yet  I  still  exist  to  regret  the  days  of  my  glory, 
but  it  will  not  be  for  long,  for  a  myriad  of  tiny  moths  have  made  me 
their  board  and  lodging^ 

The  Hat  ceased  somewhat  suddenly  just  as  I  began  to  hope  that  I 
should  ha\^e  listened  to  the  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the 
bridal  and  the  condescending  King  dancing  with  the  bride,  and  shaking 
bands  with  the  old  grim  Covenanter,  even  unto  the  smallest  purticuUr 
of  etiquette r  but  I  was  disappointed  ;  some  inward  grumblings  too 
indistinct  for  me  to  moke  ontj  were  all  that  fell  ujma  my  ears. 
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*^  Hack  emi  in  votift,**  bene  diiit  Horattut  dim. 

Ergo  ii  upias,  Hock  Bine  fine  bibas, 
Virgiliui  damftt,  "  oimium  ne  crede  Cidori  ; 

Interdum  vapidiirn  quod  bene  *'  Claret "  erU, 
Forte  Madeira  placet,  ne  dicas  ivomen  ineptum, 

Him  noa  inseDHim  tjuippe  '•  Madere  *'  facit. 
•*  In  rino  verura,"  ne  dil}g«  ficta,  Bodj*li», 

Nee  veram  irkfalM  pone  doiorc^  fidem. 
Divpllcet  at  mtJti»,  ni  fallor,  Lachryma  Ckriiii^ 

Qaam  u«mo  ob  nomen  religiosus  amaL 
**■  QccupnC  at  Fortvm ''  qui  r«cte  iiavigat  herot, 

£t  tapieua  PQrtum  portal  ad  ora  luum* 


Trinii^ CoUegey  Cambridge, 


Charles  De  la  Puvmk. 


*  Bham  pain. 
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HuMtt's  reputation  as  a  philosopKer  and  an  historian  has  long  been  m 
the  wane»  his  views  in  both  are  regarded  as  partial  and  one-sided ;  it  u 
believed  that  in  his  science  he  gave  exclusive  prominence  to  one  set  of 
faculties  and  that  in  his  estimate  of  facts  be  was  almost  as  ciclusiveljr 
guided  by  one  set  of  authorities.  Praised  by  one  school  of  critics  beyond 
his  merits^  depreciated  by  another  below  bis  deserts,  there  is  reason  lo 
suspect  that  he  has  been  more  fref|uently  judged  by  the  supposed  conse* 
cjuences  of  his  doctrines  than  by  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  though  m 
the  examination  of  principles  it  is  not  possible  to  neglect  their  obvious 
tendency,  yet  there  is  a  danger  that  these  tendencies  may  be  measured 
by  our  own  preconceived  notions  rather  than  by  the  necessary  and  ioime- 
diate  inferences  from  the  author  a  writings  and  statements.  For  thb 
reason  we  hail  Mr,  Burton's  publication  as  a  valuable  aid  to  form  t 
correct  appreciation  of  a  man  and  of  a  system  which  exercised  great  inai- 
tery  over  public  opinion  in  their  own  day,  and  are  not  whotty  UDinfluen* 
tial  in  ours.  We  take  the  man  and  the  system  together  because  the  one 
is  the  interpreter  to  the  other ;  indeed,  it  \b  difficult  at  any  titne  to  ap- 
prehend thoroughly  any  set  of  opinions  without  some  knowledge  of  tbi 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  moulded  and  formed, 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  6th,  171 1;  h«  piMcd 
through  the  usual  course  of  Scottish  education  with  some  credit,  aodt  io 
bis  seventeenth  year,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  which  be  soon 
abruptly  relinquished-  From  his  early  letters  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  from 
tlie  fragment  of  an  Essay,  published  by  Mr.  Burton,  we  find  thai  luf 
reasoning  powers  were  very  early  developed,  while  his  imagioalive  lad 
emotional  faculties  were  almost  studiously  neglected.  Dialectic  siiH 
united  to  literary  ambition,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuLuiU 
exertion  j  the  play  of  reason  has  as  great  charms  for  some  minds  ai 
play  of  fancy  for  others,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  seeiBi  to 
lead  to  real  conquests  instead  of  ideal  pleasures.  In  a  letter  addrtmd 
to  an  unnamed  physician,  Hume  gives  a  very  candid  and  intcresltqg 
count  of  his  studies  in  which  he  also  unconsciously  reveals  his 
peculiarities. 

"  Voii  mu«t  know  thnt,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  I  found  nliruyta  «troiif 
inrlination  tf)  ht>ok^  and  letters.  As  our  t!ollege  educittion  in  SociiJAodtO- 
tendin;^  littlt*  further  thaji  the  liuigtiaget*,  ends  communly  wLen  we  art  »b*ut 
(imrteeti  i*r  fiftetin  years  ofnge,  I  wa^  after  that  left  to  my  own  cjimce  in  my 
readin|jt,  jtnd  found  it  indine  me  almn^it  equally  to  bookv  of  reit^onin^  ^ad 
pliihieopliy,  itnil  to  poetry  and  the  ^Kditc  authorK.  Every  one  wlm  tt  ir- 
iprainted  i'itlier  with  the  philowiphers  or  critics^  knows  thnt  t^  Mn^f 

yet  eHtfiMished  in  either  of  these  two  Rcienceri,  and  llij»t  »  'i« 

nwre  tliaii  endle^i;  disfputes,  even  in  the  nio>^t  fundament^**  «^  i^  ifn>.  '^i-*'© 
examination  **fthi>e,  I  found  a  certain  boldiiei^  of  tem|>er  grturtng  ia  flit^ 
which  wtui  not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  Huthortty  in  tLe«e  suhjeda.  batM 
me  to  seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth  might  be  [  lUtlMJytf 
After  much  study  and  reflerliun  en  this,  at  last,  when  I  wom  about  <  " 


years  of  a^^e,  there  siemed  to  he  opened  up  to  n^e  a  new  ^eent  of  thoufkt, 
Hhioh  tni Deported  me  beyond  meat^ure,  and  made  me,  with  an  ardour  oatunJ 
to  young  mt  11,  l\vrow  uv'ttvcTy  other  pleasure  or  husineas  to  apply  entiivJt 
t»»  it.*' 
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We  should,  perhaps,  at  first  bo  inclined  to  regard  the  study  of  poetty 
»a  corrective  of  the  bardDcss  of  miDd  likely  to  result  from  too  eiclu- 
^ve  to  exexcise  of  the  rea^ning  faculties.  But  Hume  carried  \m  dia- 
lectics iDto  bis  poetical  studies  more  deliberately  and  oxtcftsively  tliaii 
Aristotle  himself;  he  loved  no  poetry  that  was  not  pre-eminently  arti« 
ficial ;  verses  to  please  him  should  accord  with  every  rule  of  prosody  ; 
poesy  should  square  precisely  with  the  critical  standards  of  Horace  and 
Boileau ;  the  muse  should  be  a  piping  bullfinch^  and  should  never 
"  warble  Dative  wood-notes  wild'*  on  pain  of  being"  banished  a^  a  vagrant 
He  required  poetry  to  be  as  lo^cal  as  a  syllogism,  and  shrunk  from 
ever\  thiog  which  was  origiual  or  impulsive*  This  was,  iudeed*  the  geae» 
ml  characteristic  of  the  first  school  of  Scotch  metaphysics ;  it  is  very 
perceptible  in  Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Karnes^  and  it  forms  the  very 
essence  of  Blair's  over-rated  lectures.  It  i^  easy  to  conceive  how  this 
dialectic  cast  of  mind  influenced  the  course  of  study  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  very  important  letter. 

**  1  found  that  the  moral  jihllaBophy  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity  labour- 
ed under  the  «ime  inconvenience  tW  ha«  been  found  in  their  natural  yihilf*- 
9Qphy>of  bemg  entirely  hypnthetical,  and  de{>endin^  more  upon  invention 
than  experience  :  every  one  o<insulted  hid  fancy  in  erectinir  schemes  of  vir- 
tue and  of  happiness,  without  regarding  humnn  nature,  upon  which  every 
moral  oonclu&ion  must  depend.  This,  therefore,  I  r&^olved  to  make  my 
principal  study,  and  the  source  from  which  1  would  derive  every  truth  in 
criticism  as  well  as  morality.  I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most 
of  the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before  us,  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
gresineat  of  their  genius,  and  that  little  more  is  required  to  make  a  man 
■aoMed  in  this  study,  than  to  throw  off  alt  prejudices  either  for  his  own 
ofiliiiotis  or  for  those  of  others.  At  least  thiis  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on 
fur  the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
tliat  within  these  three  years,  1  find  1  have  scribbled  many  a  quire  of  paper, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  Inventions.*' 

Having  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law,  Hume  went  to  Bristol  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  merchant,  but  finding  mercantile  pursuits 
even  less  suited  to  his  taste  than  legal  studies,  he  quitted  the  office  and 
removed  to  France,  where  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  and  by  rigid  frugality  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
private  fortiroe.  Two  out  of  the  three  years  he  spent  in  France  were 
passed  at  La  Fleche,  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  friendly  if  not  affec^ 
tloiude  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  College  which  had 
been  there  establijihed.  He  has  only  recorded  one  incident  of  this  por- 
CoD  of  his  career,  he  informed  Mr.  Campbell  that  the  argument  against 
miracles,  which  has  since  acquired  such  celebrity  was  suggested  to  him 
hf  an  account  which  one  of  the  Jesuits  gave  of  some  apocryphal 
miracles  wrought  in  their  convent.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  known 
more  of  this  period  of  his  history,  for  between  Hume*s  system  of  morals 
and  that  of  the  followers  of  Loyola  there  are  some  striking  coiDcideooei 
which  we  can  hardly  regard  as  quite  accidental* 

In  1787  Hume  returned  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  pubtishliig  hli 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year.  In 
this  work  are  contained  nearly  all  the  philosophic  principles  which  he 
subsequently  developed  in  his  essays,  but  it  is  so  confused  in  plan,  so 
illogical  in  arrangement,  and  so  indefinite  in  language,  that  without  the 
subsequent  development  it  must  speedily  have  passed  into  o\Avn\k&w. 
We  have  been  sometimes  astonished  in  looVmg  at  l\\ft  rowi^  cJoroX-tcwt'X- 
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siea  which  have  ariaeti  from  this  work  and  its  doclrinea,  that  no  one  bft» 
perceived  the  curious  fact  that  Hutne  has  stated  the  whole  matter  at 
issue  in  his  title-page  I  The  second^  or  suhsidiary  title  of  the  work  de- 
clares it  to  be  "  An  atieinpt  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of 
reasoning  into  moral  subjects*"  The  fallacy  which  runs  through  the 
whole  course  of  Hume's  system,  and  the  entire  source  of  his  scepticism, 
is  simply  that  lie  did  not  inTestigate,  and  that  he  consequently  did  not 

!  comprehend,  the  genuine  conditions  of  a  determinating  eiperiment 
That  the  principles  of  Inductive  lleasoning  may  be  applied  to  mental 
ftnd  moral  sciences  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and  mechanical^  is  a  simple 
truth  beyond  the  range  of  controversy.  The  works  of  Mill,  and,  with 
somewhiit  less  success^  those  of  Whewell)  may  be  adduced  as  modem 
illustrations  of  such  application.  But  that  the  facts  on  which  the  toduc- 
tion  is  based  are  the  same  in  both  instances  no  man  can  venture  toisserti 
In  the  Physical  sciences  we  may  regard  an  experiment  as  an  obserrm- 
tion,  or  a  scries  of  observations  ;  if  we  fail  to  notice  any  one  of  the  agen* 
ciea  in  operation  the  experiment  is  just  worth  nothing,  or  next  to 
Dothing.  To  discover  these  agencies  we  can  vary  or  repeat  the  experi- 
ments at  pleasure,  we  can  alter  the  proportions  of  the  substances 
brought  together,  and  can  resolve  back  the  compound  into  its  original 
elements.  Even  when  matter  is  not  wholly  subject  to  our  command^ 
when  Nature  produces  the  phenomena  independent  of  our  will,  we  can 
at  all  events  vary  and  repeat  the  form  of  observation.  We  do  not 
command  mind  as  we  thus  command  matter ;  we  cannot  experimental  tie 
on  a  feeling  as  we  can  on  a  substance^  and  we  cannot  observe  the  traiu- 
ition  of  ideas  as  we  do  the  transit  of  a  planet. 

It  is  evident  that  Hume's  theory  of  metaphysics  led  him  to  tu^  ^ 
that  mental  operations  were  just  as  cognizable  by  dialectics  as  physi< 
operations.     We  quote  the  very  accurate  summary  of  his  system  gifH 

I  by  Mr.  Burton. 

'*  The  peat  leading  princtfde  of  the  metapbyslcal  department,  and  a  \ 

njiple  M  hich  is  never  hist  tfi^ht  of  in  any  part  of  the  lK>ok,  is»  that 

Nnaterials  on  which  intellect  works  are  the  impre»itwn$  which  represcnl 

mediate  sensatitrnt  whether  externally  as  hy  the  sensei),  or  internallf  m 

'  tike  pasdon<<,  nnd   iffeas  whicli  are  the  fuint  reftectioMsi  of  these  impr 

I  Tims  to  s]>eak  ctilloquially,  when  I  see  a  picture » or  wht*u  i  am  angry  i 

I  some  one,  there  is  an  impremiun  ;  but  when  I  think  about  this  pictu^  in^ 

I  ks  abijence,  or  call  tu  recollection  my  subsided  anger,  what  exists  in  either 

caj^e  m  an  idta.     Hume  looked  from  words  t^j  that  which  they  sigiuiied«  aiid 

he  fimnd  that  where  they  signified  any  thing,  it  must  be  found  ajnoiuf  tlis 

tilings  that  either  are  or  have  been  impresmions.     The  whole  varied  and 

complex  svfitem  of  intellectual  machinery  he  found  occupied  in  the  repre- 

mentation,  the  comhinatiun,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  raw  materiali  of 

intellectual  matter.     It  I  say  I  see  an  object,  1  give  expresision  to  the  fad, 

I  tliftt  a  eertaia  impreiisJon  is  made  on  the  retina  of  my  eye.     If  I  convev  to 

I  the  person  I  am  speaking  to  an  accurate  notion  of  what  1  mean^  I  awakfa 

'  in  hid  mind  ideas  left  there  hy  previous  impressions,  brought  thither  by  kit 

\  Btnae  of  sight.     Thus,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  external  seases,  wta 

liihey  are  considered  as  in  direct  communication  between  the  mind  aad  asy 

ohjet^t,  there  are  iriipreissions  t  when  the  senses  are  not  said  to  be  ia  com* 

niunication  with  the  ohject,  the  o^*e rations  of  the  mind  in  connexion  wil^ 

it,  are  from  vestiges  which  tho  impressions  have  left  on  the  mind ;  lail 

these  vestiges  are  called  ideas,  and  are  always  more  faint  than  the  original 

impressions  themselves.     And  a  material  circumstance  to  be  kept  in  virw 

at  the  very  threshold  wi  the  *^^lem  is,  that  there  is  no  specific  and  dutiocf 

/me  drawn  between  mpioH^Qius  axA  \^«!mu   tWut  di^reoce  is  in  df^nf 
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merely^the  former  are  «tron|^cr,  the  latter  weaker.  There  HMlMbrence 
in  kind ;  and  there  is  sometimes  dc^ubt  whether  that  irhich  ii  auppoied  to 
be  an  impression  may  not  be  a  vivid  idea,  and  that  which  is  tupiMsaed  to  he 
an  idea  a  faint  impression. 

**  When  Hume  examined  wilh  more  and  more  minuteness,  the  elements 
of  the  materials  on  nhich  the  mind  works^  he  could  still  find  nothing  hut 
these  impressions  and  idea^^.  Looking  at  language  as  a  machinery  for 
giving  expression  to  thought.,  he  thus  established  for  him^lf  a  test  of  ita 
adaptation  to  iti  ri^ht  use, — a  te8t  for  discovering  whether  in  any  given 
case  it  really  served  the  purpose  of  language,  or  was  a  mere  unmeaning 
Bound.  Ashe  found  that  there  was  nothing  on  which  thought  could  operate 
but  the  impressiooB  received  through  sensation,  or  the  ideas  left  by  them, 
be  considered  that  a  won!  which  had  not  a  meaning  to  be  found  in  either 
of  these  things^  had  no  meaning  at  alt.  He  looked  upon  ideaa  as  the  gcKnls 
with  which  the  mind  was  stored;  and  on  these  storea,  as  being  of  the 
character  of  impressions,  while  they  were  in  the  state  of  coming  into  the 
mind.  ^Vlien  any  one,  thee,  in  reasoning,  or  any  other  kjnd  of  literature, 
apoke  of  any  thing  as  exii^tlng,  the  pnnci|ile  of  his  theory  was,  that  this 
storehouse  of  idealized  impre^iunii  should  be  searched  for  one  correspond- 
ing to  the  term  made  use  of.  If  such  an  impression  were  not  fuund,  the 
word  was,  so  far  as  our  human  faculties  were  concerned,  an  unmeaning  one. 
Whether  there  was  any  existence  corresponding  to  its  meanings  no  one 
coulii  Ray :  all  that  the  sceptical  phiilosopher  coidil  decide  was,  that,  so  far 
as  human  intellect  wbb  put  in  possession  of  materials  for  thought,  it  had 
nothing  to  warrant  it  in  saying,  that  this  word  represented  any  thing  of 
wluch  that  intellect  had  cognizance." 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  system  of  the  old  Nominalists,  with  a  forced 
extension  of  the  Idealism  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  But  on  the  very  thresh- 
old there  lies  an  objection  which  Hume  never  ventured  fairly  to  meet. 
No  truths  have  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  existence  in  the  mind  than  the 
abstract  truths  of  the  exact  sciences ;  but,  according  to  Hurae*s  theory, 
our  cognizance  of  their  truth  was  only  possible  in  their  concrete  form, 
so  that  the  abstracts  were  virtually  no  truths  at  all.  Furthermore  the 
abstract  laws  of  physical  science  have  as  much  evidence  to  a  trained 
mind  from  mathematical  deduction,  and  perhaps  more  than  they  have 
from  their  concrete  existence*  We  6nd  from  Hume's  notes  that  he  had 
solved  this  difficulty  for  himself  with  a  vengeance;  he  actually  records, 
*'  A  prrjof  t/itU  uatttnd  pkilomphif  km  no  truth  in  it,  *»,  that  it  only  #w^- 
ce€*i&  in  thifii/s  remote^  as  the  k^aifetilt/  ftodieSf  m'  in  t/tin^s  minute^  at 
li4/hL''  This  precious  absurdity  cannot  need  refutation  in  a  day  when  it 
It  notorious  to  school-boys  that  the  physical  laws  of  motion  are  as  sue* 
fiessful  in  the  explanatiou  of  the  shooting  of  a  marble  or  the  npinning 
of  a  peg-top,  as  in  the  occultation  of  a  star,  or  the  trajectory  of  a  cornet. 

When  Hume  had  once  resolved  every  thing  Into  impressions  and 
Ideas,  he  tacitly  inferred,  for  himself  and  others,  the  non-existence  of 
any  laws  of  being  save  those  which  are  cognizable  by  human  and 
almost  individual  experience*  This  is  the  source  of  the  whimsical 
misapprehension  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. Astronomers  have  frequently  noticed  anomalies  and  varia- 
tions in  tbe  physical  laws  applied  to  the  Planetary  motions,  but 
when  minutely  scrutinized,  these  have  been  found  to  be  secular  varia- 
tions, explicable  by,  and  resulting  from,  the  general  law  of  attraction. 
We  may  mention,  as  an  instance,  the  exceptional  phenomena  which  led 
some  eminent  astronomers  in  the  last  century  to  believe  thiit  all  the 
planets  were  gradually  approaching  to  a  common  c^uU^,  ^\«t\i  Via  ^W 
crushed  into  a  comaton  chao0j  an  error  DvVich  we  CKMitaX  t^^«^^  «aN£w 
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Bu^geated  to  Darwin  the  most  sublime  passage  in  the  whole  rat)^  of 
English  poetry,  but  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  seculjir  yicissilude,  re- 
quiring only  larger  generalization  for  its  explanation. 

A  second  and  better  known  Instance  of  this  tntsleading  principle  li 
Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle.  He  aays,  "a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature."  Careless  reasoners  accepted  the  definitiou  with- 
out seeing  that  it  involved  as  a  consequence  "  a  miracle  is  an  imi»oii<i- 
bility,"     But  define  miracles  as  they  truly  are,  phenomena  br'  - 

some  more  general  law  than  comes  within  the  range  of  ord: 
.  rience,  and  which  cannot  be  calciilated  on  account  of  the  very  niniy  of 
[the    phenomena    by    which    the    existence    of   the    law    is    manifesti-d, 
land  the  whole   of   Hume's  argument  falls  to  the  ground.     He  my% 
I  **  no   evidence  can   prove  a  miracle,    for  it  is  contrary  to  expeneoee 
[that  a  miracle  should  he  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience  thai  teitt* 
I  mony  should  he  false,"     Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  Historic  Doubts, 
kas  ably  shewn  that  we  may  fairly  prove  from  Hume's  Canons  of  His- 
[lorieal  Criticism  that  no  such  man  as  Napoleon  ever  existed  I     But  our 
rbusiness  ts  not  so  much  to  confute  the  error  as  to  detect  its  source 
[We  certainly  derive  our  impreftsions  and  ideas  from  experience,  and  if 
I  they  were  alone  the  constituents  of  mind,  it  might  follow  that  experience 
f  is  and  ought  to  he  the  sole  standard  of  belief  and  disbelief     But  mil 
is   more  than  a  bundle  of  impressions ;   it  has  instincts  and   impd 
iffhich  embody  themselves  in  no  shape,  and  express  themselves  in 
language,  but  which  have  real  existence  notwithstanding.     One  of  these 
[impulses  is  a  confidence  which  induces  us  often  to  receive  testimony  in 
I  direct  contradiction  to  experience.     Hume  would  doubtless  have  laughed 
\mi  the  African  Prince  who  refused  to  believe  that  water  could 
[become  so  bard  as  to  bear  the   weight  of  men  and   animals,  bat 
^savage  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  philosopher  s  aphi 
The  Newtonian  system  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  ninetj-i 
of  every  hundred  who  firmly  believe  it,  perhaps  including  Hume  hima^tf^ 
[  but  it  ia  received  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  studied  the  l«wi 
i|}f  real  motion,  while  ordinary  experience  is  based  on  the  obsenrmtioD  of 
J  apparent  motions.     The  cardinal  error  in  Hume's  statement  ts,  thtl 
Teadily  and  universally  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  the  seqaeiMe 
jeveDlSf — a  principle  he  subsequently  extended  to  human  motivef  ai 
[ lotions  ;  but  we  do  no  such  thing;  we  look  for  exceptional  cases,  and  ia 
them  we  often  find  the  best  test  of  historic  truth.     Perizontus  was  fill* 
led  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  earlier  books  of  Livy's  Romas  hisi9fy 
[by  observing  that  the  events  had  a  logical  sequence  which  could  only 
I  Result   from    Providential   connection.       The   proverb  that   **  Truth   l« 
itranger  than  fiction  "  rests  on  this  very  basis,  that  a  novelist  holds  liiai^ 
I  keif  bound  to  assign  adequate  motive,  which  inadequacy^  of  aiotit«  la 
^sult  is  oue  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  life. 

The  part  of  Hume's  theory  which  has  excited  most  eontn>T«riy  it  bil 
account  of  cause  and  effect ;  be  resolves  catisation  into  simple  aniiof- 
dency,  and  explains  our  belief  in  the  similarity  of  future  neqiienois  of 
J^vents  simply  by  the  infiuence  of  custom.  Hence  it  would  follow  iksl 
4f  shoals  had  been  frequently  formed  on  the  coasts  where  tall  spiles  Yad 
been  erected,  it  would  be  quite  philosophical  to  asaitn  Tcnterden  i^cfW 
as  the  cause  of  the  Cioodwin  sands.  Here  again  the  foundation  of  iht 
error  was,  tbat  tVve  vkiwA  cqw\i\  ov^^  ^tiw»^  ^VaX,  \V  %5iw^  that  there  wai  oo 
feelings  instinciWe  or  \TOYvA%w^^>ie^<«v4«i\4.\w?tv\\i^Siuv:  ^^jii^ 
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—and  as  the  mind  only  received  an  impression  of  the  fact  of  seqaence, 
that  its  knowledge  could  not  go  beyond  that  fact-  Now,  that  onr  de- 
monstrable knowifdfje  of  causes  does  not  go  beyond  the  fact  of  invariable 
antecedency  may  fairly  be  conceded ;  but  that  our  b^Hrf  id  the  power  of 
a  cause  goes  much  farther  is  obvious,  for  we  not  only  remember  pasiit 
sequences,  but  predict  future  effects.  Hume's  theory  leaves  unexplained 
this  conversion  of  the  past  into  the  future,  for  be  would  not  concede 
any  original  or  instinctive  tendency  in  the  mind  to  form  certain  conclu- 
sions, irrespective  of  the  force  of  impressions  derived  from  material  and 
external  objects.  The  fact  of  invariable  antecedency  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  belief  in  efficiency,  for  the  belief  exists  long  before  the 
observation  of  the  fact  comraencef.  Antecedency,  however,  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment,  which  efficiency  cannot,  and 
therefore  it  must  always  be  the  Ud  and  t^tndenct  of  causation  ;  but  this  is 
very  far  indeed  from  antecedency  being  causation  itself.  Expectation 
and  Confidence  exist  independent  of  Experience  and  Knowledge  ;  we  all 
know  that  the  most  positive  opinions  are  usually  given  by  the  most  igno- 
fmtU,  The  politician  of  a  village  ale-house  will  pronounce  judgment  on 
a  complicated  question  of  policy  with  greater  poijitiveness  than  the  most 
eminent  statesman,  and  the  cobbler  of  a  conventicle  will  readily  attempt 
the  solution  of  controversies  in  theology  which  have  perplexed  the  most 
eminent  divines.  But  instead  of  placing  Experience,  Observation,  and 
Knowledge  (which  is  only  the  experience  of  others  collecteci,  recorded, 
and  stored  for  our  use,  as  checks  on  the  unregulated  exercise  of  inslinc- 
taveand  emotional  faculties)  Hume  made  the  correctives  substitutes  for 
the  faculties,  and  passed  from  one  extreme  direct  into  the  other. 

Hume's  success  as  a  philosopher  was  owing  full  as  much  to  the 
blunders  of  his  adversaries  as  to  his  own  merits ;  his  system  was  de- 
nounced as  wholly  false ;  but  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  tfue.  Its  error  is, 
not  that  the  principles  of  bis  philosophy  are  baseless,  but  that  he  has 
applied  those  principles  where  they  are  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  not  believe  without  evidence,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to 
demand  evidence  of  a  kind  which  the  nature  of  the  ca»e  wiU   not  admit. 

ithin   the  limits   of  perceptive   knowledge,  or  the    knowledge   based 

nply  on  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  Hume  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
Scotch  metaphysicians,  and  indeed  superior  to  all  but  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown ;  but  when  he  goes  beyond  those  limits,  he  is  like  one  of  the 
ancient  navigators,  accustomed  to  steer  by  the  stars,  but  who  could  not 
tell  bow  the  helm  should  be  guided  when  the  heavens  became  clouded. 

His  *'  Theory  of  Morals,''  which  measures  the  virtues  of  actions  by 
their  utility,  and  represents  the  most  perfect  uprightness  as  nothing 
better  than  the  most  enlightened  seltisbnesst  has  lost  much  of  the  influ- 
ence which  it  once  possessed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  stigmatised  as  faUe, 
but,  what  is  far  worse  for  its  reputation,  it  is  accepted  as  partially  true. 
No  one  denies  the  acutenesa  and  subtlety  with  which  the  author  de- 
velops his  views,  but  all  complain  that  these  qualities,  and  the  result,  is, 
'  at   even  where  his   arguments   admit   of  no   answer,  they  produce  no 

nviction.  Even  in  his  Political  Essays^  which  appeared  in  l7o3,  and 
which  being  legitimately  based  on  observation  and  experience,  came 
more  within  the  natural  range  of  his  system,  he  more  frequently  com* 
niands  assent  than  he  wins  belief.  Lord  Brougham,  who  too  often 
imitates  the  architect  of  the  Martello  Towers,  of  whom  Vt  ^'Ok.^  %K\i.>\A'aX 
he  produced  his  works  for  the  express  purpose  oi  ^i^*T\%  y:^v^\\v^^ 
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has  extravagantly  praised  these  essays,  because  they  conlatn    the 
pi^rnis  of  those  economic  truths,  which,  without  his  lordship's  aid^  i 
likely  to  guide  our  political  future  ;  hut  we  feel   that    those  prtndpkij 
were  better  uuderstood,  and  more  clearly  expounded   by  Adjim  Smstb 
simply  because  Smith  haa  not   only  brought  them  down  to  the  level 
our  reason,  hut  has  placed  them  within   the   range   of  our  syiopalhkil^^ 
It  was  the  hane   of  that  mixture  of  Utility  and  Necessity  which  Hume 
advocated  in  Moral  Science,  and  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  result 
of  his  metaphysical  theory  of  mind,  that  so  soon  as  the  passioo?,  ( 
lions,  and  affectiona    mingled    in  a  question*  he  knew  not  how  to  tel' 
ahovit  its  solution.     He  had  but  one  standard  for  eTerthtng  ; — bat  there 
are  countless  events,  to  which  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  apply  titiiitarian 
weights  and  measures,  as   to  test  the  strength  of  medidne  by  the  yard^ 
the  weight  of  gold  by  the  gallon,  or  the  quantity  of  fluids  by  the  hun- 
dred-weight    Every  man   confesses,  that  all  virtuous   actions  lend  il|] 
some  greater  or  less  degree  to  utility ;  but  few  raen  will  now  co 
that  the  specific  amount  of  advantage  is  the  measure  of  the  approb 
which  we  bestow  on   such  actions.     Watt's  improvements  of  the  ste 
engine   have  conferred   greater  improvements  on   mankind  than  How* 
ard's   improvements   of  prison  discipline  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  man  lo 
bo  found  who  would  award  to  Watt  the  same  amount  of  moral  approba- 
tion that  he  bestows  on  Howard. 

The  exami nation    of  Hume's    merits    and   demerits   as  an  historiAii 
would  require  volumes,  but,  fortunately,  he   has  facihiated  criticism 
briefly  setting  forth   his  canons  of  historical  evidence  in  his  *^  loquij^' 
concc ruing  Human  Understanding,** 

*'  It  ta  universally  ticknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  amo 
the   actioiiiS   nf  men^   in    all    nations  and   tigeSj   and   that   human   nali 
remains  ^till  the  aitme  in  its  principles  and  operations.     The  same  tn« 
al^jiys  pioduf'e  the  siime  actions,-  the  £Uime  events  follow  from  tha 
causes.     Ambition,  avarice,  eclf-love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity, 
s])irit ;  these  jiosHions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and   distributed  ihn 
i54iriely,   have  lieen,  from   the  beginning  of  the   world,  and  still  ans,  th 
Miuri'e  4)f  all  the  actions  and  enterprizea  ^hich  have  ever  been  observed  Mac 
ninfikind-     Would  you  kiunv  the  aentimenta,  inclinations,  and  cottne  of  I 
of  the  Gret»ks  nnd  Romans?    study  well  the  temper  and   actiimj*  of  tb 
French  and  English  :  3'ou  cannot  Ijc  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  tlit| 
fi*rjner  moH  of  the  ohservationg  whit-b  you  have  made  with  regard  to  th«^  Utter, 
Mjiiikind   are   so   much   tlie  SHme.  in  all  times  and  )dacei>,   that  hifitnc^l 
iiifomiH  us  of  notliiuj!^  new   or  strange  in  this  particular.     Its  chief  u««  i*| 
<'nly  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  humirn  naturtfil 
hy  slieviiiijf  nieii  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situations^  and  funtifh-J 
m^  us  with  materials  from  whirh  we  may  form  our  observations* and  hcc«wn#| 
iU'i^oainttHl  with  the  regular  sjirin^  of  human  action  and  Whaviour.  TheisJ 
mords  of  wars^  intrigueiJ,  factiimifl,  and  revolutions,  are  >vo  many  coUee-j 
tiniis  *>f  experimenta,  by  which  the  politician  or   moral   plit1.,,.MJ.*T  fiietf 
the  i^rinrijjle*!  of  his  srience,  in  the  s^iioe  manner  aa  the  |>hy>-  tiunlJ 

|»hih*fcM)]»Jier  hecomea  acijuaintrd  with  the  nature  of  planU,  -,  unit 

iither  externril  ohjects  hy  the  experiments  which  he  forms  concemini^  ih«iuj 
Nor  are  the  earth.»  water,  and  other  elementfl,  examined  hy  Aristotle  aii4  ' 
llippm'ratcs,  more  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  observatioii, 
than  the  men   descrihed  hy  Polvhius  and  Tacitus  are  to  those  who  oii« 
Is'in  ern  the  world* 

•*  Shoiihl  a  traveller,  ret  urn  I  nj?  from  a  far  country,  bring  us  an  aceotiot 

of  men  \i  holly  different  fmm  any  with  whom  we  were  ever  acqusinted^  mm 

who  nrre  eutirely  4vvc^U«V  uf  iiv?LT\^e,  ^\ivVvV!v^tv, lax  t«veii|;;e»  who  knew  n* 

picasuie  hut  rrieiidh\a\s  t;cT\eY*>sU>',  ;uvv\  ^\x>s\ML*\j\TvV^*^i3ftwSkV\i 
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ly,  from  these  circumbtnnces,  detect  the  faUeKoo*!,  ami  prove  him  a  liar* 
with  the  flame  cerUiinty  as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narrationa  with  stories  of 
cent.iurs  and  dra^ontj,  miracles  and  prudigiea.  And  if  we  would  explode 
any  forgery  in  history,  we  r^nnot  make  use  of  a  more  convindug  argu- 
ment than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any  per^ion  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  ^ch  clr> 
rumfftancee  muld  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct.  The  veracity  of 
Qiiintus  Curtius  is  as  much  tu  be  suspected,  when  he  describes  the  super- 
natural courage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack 
multitudes,  tis  when  he  describes  his  supernatural  force  and  activity,  by 
which  he  was  able  ti>  resist  them.  So  readily  aod  universally  do  we  ac- 
knowledge a  uniformity  in  human  motives  and  actioDS^  as  well  as  in  the 
operations  of  the  body. 

•*  Uenc«,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acquired  by  long  life 
and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  pnn» 
I'iples  of  human  nature,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  specu- 
lation. By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of  men's 
inclinations  and  motives,  frc^m  their  actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures; 
and  a^ain  descend  to  the  inteqjretation  of  their  actions,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  observations  treasured 
up  by  a  course  pf  experience,  give  us  tlie  clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach 
us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive 
us*  Public  declarations  pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And 
though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and  authority, 
tliat  perfect  disdnterestedness,  so  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expected  in 
multitudes  and  parties,  seldom  in  Iheir  leaders,  and  scarcely  even  in 
individuals  of  any  rank  or  station,  But  were  there  no  uniformity  in  human 
action:^,  and  were  every  experiment,  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind, 
irregular  and  anomalous,  it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  ob^rva- 
tions  concerning  mankind  ;  and  no  experience  however  accurately  digested 
by  reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the  aged  husband- 
man more  skilful  in  hi:;  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but  because  there 
i«a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards 
the  production  of  vegetables ,  and  experience  teaches  the  old  prac- 
titioner the  rules  by  winch  this  operation  Is  governed  and  directed  ?  " 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Hume  constructed  his  Histoiy  on  these  princi- 
ples ;  he  recognizes  no  exceptional  cases,  hut  seeks  everywhere  to  esta- 
blish a  level  uuiforraity  in  human  motives  and  actions  ;  where  he  cannot 
deny  the  fact  of  great  deeds  springing  from  peculiar  motives,  he 
ascribes  them  to  diseases  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  noble  aspiration  a. 
He  extends  this  levelling  necessitarian  principle  to  nations,  and  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  British  people  had  no  fundamental  liberties 
distinct  from  those  possessed  by  the  French,  and  other  European 
nations.  Another  source,  not  merely  of  error,  but  of  intentional  mis- 
representation, is  indicated  by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  extravagant  eulogy  lavished  by  Hume  on  \Vilkie*s  Epigoniadj  a  poem 
which  has  long  since  sunk  into  unhonoured  but  not  unmerited  oblivion. 

•*  In  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Hume  exhibited  strong  tialional  par* 
titility.  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  at  variance  with  some  of  his  other 
diaracteribtics ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Hume  was  imbued  with  an 
intense  spirit  of  nationality.  It  w^is  a  nationality,  however,  of  a  peculiar 
and  restrii^ted  character.  He  cared  little  about  the  heroism  of  his  country, 
or  even  its  struggles  for  independence:  Wallace,  Biuce,  nnd  the  Black 
l>ougIas,  were,  in  his  eyen^  less  interesting  than  L'lysscs  or  iEneas, 

varent  quia  vate  sacro. 

f  But  in  that  a/vna  wlrich  he  thought  the  grcate»l»  \n  IW  V\v^vA.t^  '^\«i% 
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intellect  exhibitii  her  mi^htp  he  panted  to  see  hi»  country  fin^t  and  gtm 
No  iSf^otsnian  could  write  a  book  of  re«pect*li]e  talent  without  calUnir 
hh  loud  Jind  warm  enlogiutnB.  WUkie  was  to  be  the  Homer,  Blac-klork 
I'iiidur,  and  Home  the  Shftkdf>ere.  or  something  still  greater,  of  his  ooui 
On  those  who  were  even  his  rivals  in  hist  own  peculiar  walks— Ad«»  S 
Robertson,  Fencuson,  and  Henry,  he  hea)ied  the  same  himest  hearty 
mendAtion-  He  urged  tliem  to  write :  he  raised  th«  spirit  of  Uu 
amh'ii'um  in  their  breasts;  he  found  publishers  for  their  wurks  ;  and.  whei 
these  were  completed,  he  trumpeted  the  praises  of  the  authom  through 
society." 

The  History  of  the  Stuarts  was  written  to  ahew  how  insenilble  the 
English  were  io  the  blessing  of  having  been  ruled  by  a  Scottish  dynas- 
ty, and  lo  reprobate  the  perversity  of  that  national  ingratitude  whicb 
had  sent  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  driven  James  11.  into  eifle. 
These  partialities  were  embittered  by  the  popular  clamour  raised  agaiD^t 
the  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  countrymen  at  the  beginning  of  the  reigii  of 
George  111.  In  the  successive  editions  of  his  history  he  delibt^rately 
altered  or  suppressed  every  passage  in  which  there  was  the  slighted 
tendency  to  favour  popular  principles.  In  fact,  he  aimed  at  constriifll' 
ing  a  kind  of  political  Hagiology,  in  which  James  I.  reprvseated  the 
Saint,  Charles  1.  the  Martyr,  Charles  11.  the  Restorer,  James  II.  tif 
Confessor,  and  Elizabeth  —  for  want  of  a  better  —  the  Vtrgui*  Socb  t 
legendary  garland  of  royal  virtues  admitted  of  a  logical  seqncocc  id 
events,  and  in  the  mode  of  treating  them,  that  belongs  neither  to  his- 
tory nor  the  hit^torian.  Great  actions  have  been  performed  froin  per- 
turbating  c^uses^  from  generous  and  exalted  impulses,  which  went  iwrff 
subject  to  the  trammels  of  dialectics.  Earnestness,  enthusiaain,  devo- 
tion ^  and  self-sacrifice,  are  something  more  than  folly  or  hypocnij, 
whatever  Hume  may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  lliere  is  no  irftimi* 
tion  of  humanity  which  can  be  fixed  by  the  rules  of  syllogysms.  la  tbt 
great  Civil  War  the  argument  from  precedent,  adduced  hy  Charlfs  L« 
had  its  antect»dents  and  consequents  logically  arranged  ;  —  m  Hume'i 
view  it  was  therefore  right  The  Puritans  had  the  worst  of  the  aifn- 
ment,  and  thence  he  inferred  that  they  had  the  worst  of  the  prinripl* 
Now,  argument  and  principles  are  two  very  different  things.  It  »  aell 
for  the  world  that  there  are  men  who  make  pn^cedents. 

Hume*a  philosophical  sceptjcism  so  obviously  guided  hi* 
opinions,  his  moral  theories  and  his  historical  detiuctions  that  n* 
been  compelled  to  bestow  a  greater  share  of  attention  on  hi*  nj4fiiphf- 
sical  views  than  Biich  abstract  subjects  seem  to  demand  ;  but  our  \iwm 
have  compi'lled  us  to  trace  his  errors  to  their  source,  rather  ibiin  t» 
combat  them  in  detail  We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  subject,  mun 
convinced  than  ever,  not  merely  that  Hume's  system  is  wrong,  but  thsi 
his  errors  are  so  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  otir  nature^  m  W 
render  its  revival  hopeless. 
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BY    PAUL.    PRRNDfitiGAST. 

*•  HisS'69-sH  !  Ya-a-ahl  Shoo^oo-oo  t  Down  with  him.  No  ad- 
MiwioD*     Tom  him  out  \  ** 

Such  were  ihe  outcries  wherewith  the  jovial  society  of  the  Chaf- 
finches, assembled  m  the  upper  room  of  a  tavern  in  the  vicinity  of  Bow 
Church,  greeted  the  ingress  of  a  rneniher  of  their  fraternity*  The 
gentleman,  however,  took  his  seat  amid  these  noises,  by  no  means 
disconcerted  at  his  reception.  When  these  so  and  s  of  welcome, 
for  they  were  intended  as  sudi,  had  subsided,  several  of  the  company 
inquired  after  his  health;  addressing  him  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  *'iild  chap/'  To  which  question  he  replied,  that  he  was  not  only 
quite  well,  but  also  perfectly  sober  ;  and  he  hoped  that  ail  around  him 
were  in  a  similar  condition.  80  sayings  he  called  fur  a  jug  of  milk  and 
water ;  and  the  waiter,  understanding  him,  went  to  fetch  him  some 
punch* 

Then  did  Mr.  Drinkwater,  the  President  of  the  society,  ofticiully  en- 
titled the  Cock  Cbalhnch,  inform  him,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  the  new  comer, 
that  the  assembly  were  ouite  prepared  for  a  recitation  from  him,  or  a 
scNig,  or  any  other  absurdity  that  he  might  be  disposed  to  be  guiltv  of; 
but  that»  if  he  were  not  inclined  that  way,  they  would  be  glad  if  he 
vrouid  tell  them  what  was  the  news. 

*'The  latest  intelligence,"  said  Pickersgill,  "is,  that  the  Grand 
North  and  West  Junction,  is  about  to  go  the  way  of  all  bubbles" — 

•'  In  wbichy  I  believe,**  observed  Drinkwater,  *'  you  are  a  consider- 
able shareholder — Well ;    you  seem  to  take  your  misfortune   pretty 

"  Why,"  answered  Pickersgill*  *'  you  won't  wonder  at  that,  when  I 
leil  r<>u  that  my  informant  was  Bubtrode/' 

*'  Who 's  Bulstrode  ?  "  asked  the  President's  nt'Xt  neighbour. 

"Why  Bulstrode's  Bulstrode,"  answered  Mr.  Drinkwiiter  ** What 
he  m,  is  a  question.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  a  sart  of  Major  ;  per- 
hapH  more  like  a  retired  Quartermaster,  or  a  quondam  Purser  in  her 
Majesty's  Navy.     A  pleasant  man  !" 

*•  Very,"  said  I^Ir.  Pickersgill.  *'  He  makes  such  agreeable  remarks. 
l>id  he  ever  favour  you  in  his  peculiar  style?  " 

'*  Did  I  ever  meet  him  ?  "  replied  the  President.  "  I  was  never  in 
his  company  five  minutes  without  either  hearing  that  I  was  looking 
bilious,  or  shaky,  or  that  my  hair  was  falling  otF,  or  my  front  teeth 
were  going,  or  that  some  frightful  misfortune  had  befallen  one  of  my 
friends:— or  something  or  other  equally  delightful  and  entertaining-" 

**  He's  a  regular  night- raven  then,"  remarked  one  of  the  company. 

**  No,"  said  Pickersgill,  *'  he 's  not  such  a  gloomy  bird.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  manner  is  that  of  a  bluJf,  jolly  fellow ;  and  he  frightens,  vexes 
you,  or  puts  you  out  of  spirits,  with  the  most  provoking  cordiality." 

*'  He  boasts,"  added  Drinkwater,  "that  he  never  had  an  illness,  or 
an  ache,  or  pain,  in  his  life/' 

"  He  can  hardly  say  that  now,  however*  When  1  met  him  just  now 
he  had  his  hand  in  a  sling." 

"  The  deuce  \  Wh^t  was  the  matter  with  him?  " 
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"He  had  been  bitten  by  Mangles's  terrier  a  week  ago.  The  d» 
bad  attacked  bis  Freucb  poodle,  and  be  was  trying  to  separate  them. 

**  Oho  I  **  exclaimed  tbe  President,  bis  countenance  radiant  with  the 
expression  of  a  new  idea ;  "  When  shall  you  see  him  again,  Pidc- 
ersgill?" 

"  It  80  happens,  thfit  I  am  to  dine  at  Baxter's  tbe  day  after  to* 
morrow  ;  and  he  is  to  be  of  the  party/' 

*'  Indeed !  "  said  Mr*  Grimsbaw^  one  of  the  Cbaffincbes^  **Iain  gouig 
there  too." 

''  You  are  P  "  cried  the  Pxesideiit  eagerly.  ''  And  Mang^fi  m 
well?" 

^'  No,  Mangles  is  gone  to  Brighton."  ^^_ 

*'  Capital !  "  shouted  Mr.  Drinkwater.     '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  pli^^H 
we  will  resolve  ourselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Club,  of  wfafl^ 
with  your  permi»%sion;p  I  wilt  constitute  myself  Chairman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  iail« 
execution,  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  this  Associatioo,  a  nieMBn 
of  importance,  in  relalion  to  practical  jocoe^ity/' 

The  speaker  sat  down  amidst  much  applause,  intermingled  with  the 
jjjigling  of  tumblers  and  glasses;  and  the  Chaffinches  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  committee,  where,  leaving  them^  we  will  pan 
forward  to  another  scene, 

A  mini er Otis  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  bad  assembled  aroofid  tW 
dinner-table  of  flir.  Baxter,  at  Clapham.  Why  should  we  speak  of  tJur 
Wigneys  and  the  Munnses,  the  Gunners,  and  Mr.  and  Afrs.  Jefri<% 
iir  of  any  other  of  the  guests  who  are  of  no  consequence  to  thin  nam- 
tive  ?  SafBce  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Bulstrode  was  present ;  also  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw  and  PickerRgill. 

Mr.  Bulstrode  was  a  stout^  hale,  thick-set  personage,  of  about  forty* 
five,  reddish-visagedj  and  very  tight  in  his  clothes,  which  were  a  ami" 
military  frock-coat,  buff  waistcoat,  and  white  ducks.  His  hair  •« 
dark^  short,  and  stiii';  his  wliiskers  were  shaved  at  tbe  base,  in  t  line 
parallel  with  tbe  cheek-bone  ;  and  when  he  laughed,  he  shewfil,  ind 
apparently  meant  to  sliew,  a  fine,  strong  set  of  teeth.  It  may  be  add^ 
that  he  wore  a  black  stock,  and  was  very  erect  in  his  carriage. 

"  Ha-ha-haw  !  Ma'am,"  guifawed  JMr.  Btdstrode^  "  Nothing  like  i 
good  appetite.  A  goi»d  appetite,  Ma'am  J '"^  and  he  sent  hiapblea 
second  time  to  Mrs.  Baxter  for  fish. 

*'  Notliing  indeed  1  *'  sighed  the  lady,  who  was  alHicted  wilb  dys- 
pepsia.    But  you  are  always  so  well,  Mr.  Bulstrode." 

^'  Hearty  ma'am  1  ha!"  cried  Bulstrode,  swallowing  a  huge  nv 
ful  between  the  apostroplie  and  the  interjection.     "  Sound  a*  a  r 
throughout  I    scralcb — ^cut  —  wound  —  sure  to  heal  directly." 
seemed  ;  for  his  hand,  which  bad  been  bitten,  was  out  of  the  sJicg 
there  was  nothing  else  on  it  but  a  bit  of  black  court- plaster. 

Griinshaw  looked  at  Pickersgill  as  much  as  to  say  **  now?**  aad  hb 
friend  answered  by  a  shake  of  tbe  head,  equivalent  to  ''not  just  yifii*" 
and  a  wink,  wbieh  seemed  to  signify — '*  wait — let  bim  C4jme  out  i 
little  more." 

Nor  did  Mr.  Bulstrode  fail  to  come  out,  as  he  was  wont.     The  lint 
of  his  polite  and  dattering  cumments  was  addressed  to  a  gen) 
opposite  bim,  sitting  next  to  u  lady  to  whom  it  was  understood 
was  about  to  be  m^rTivid.    U\m  dvd  Mr.  Bulstrode  agrcfably  remind 
he  was  gettvug  eni)Tm\iuA^  iiV^u\-V  «A^u\^*'N^\\^\igjj[^ 
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coast  gets  shorter  and  shorter  evenr  time  I  meet  yon.**     He  riwmdmuJtf 
remarked  to  another  acquaint&oce  that  the  effects  uf  gfXNl  liriDg  wcw 
telling,  betimes,  on  his  nose.     He  told  a  third,  who  peered  ahoat  a 
little  iu  looking  for  the  &alt^  that  be  was  afraid  his  sight  was  begrnnicg 
to  fki] ;  in  a  tone  that  would  have  suited  the  obsenratioo  that  his  friend 
was  looking  well  and  heartj.     Xor  did  he — albeit^  as  we  should  hare 
bef€»re  mentioned,  a  bachelor — let  the  fair  sex  alone*     He  congratnhrted 
one  very  young  lady,  who  was  morbidly  sentimental,  upon  being  in 
robust  heulth,  and  complimented  another,  who  was  not  very  Tonng,  by 
telling  her  that  she  seemed  to  have  lost  ten  years  since  he  last  saw 
her.     Mention  being  made  of  a  beantiful  blue^jed  and  liur-haired 
child,  Mr.  Bulstrode  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest  thatsnch  eyea  and 
hair  were  indications  of  a  consomptive  tendency;    the  child's  mamma 
being  within  his  hearing.   Moreorer,  he  related  with  moch  relish  divFiy 
pieces  of  disastrous  intelligence  relative  to  certain  public  securiticay 
and  also  to  Tarious  branches  of  commerce,  in  whidi  sereral  of  him 
friends  then  and  there  present,  were  interested.     In  the  mean  time, 
to  judge  from  his  manner,  not  only  was  he  highl?  self*satisfied,  but 
even  labouring  under  the  impression  that  he  was  making  himself  rather 
agreeable. 

The  promiscuous  conrersation,  interlarded,  from  time  to  time,  with 
simiLir  observations  by  Mr.  Bulstrode,  at  length  happened  to  turn, 
on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare ;  In  reference  to  which,  somebody  men* 
tioned  Heme's  oak,  as  still  extant  in  Windsor  Home  Park. 

"  Ah  !'*  observed  another,  "  it  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Park 
as  you  look  from  Windsor." 

"  Any  where,"  inquired  Pickersgill,  "near  her  Majesty's  kennel?** 
and  he  trod,  gently,  on  Grimshaw's  toe« 

"No;'*  said  his  friend;  *' quite  near  the  path;  a  good  way  from 
that.     By  the  by,  the  Queen  has  some  handsome  dogs  there.'' 

Here  ensued  a  short  pause* 

'*  Oh  V  resumed  the  last  speaker,  suddenly — "  Baxter.*' 

"  Sir,  to  you  ;**  answered  the  gentleman  addiwcd 

**  Yon  know  Mangles  ?*'  said  Grimshaw. 

**  Know  him  ?  Nubody  better." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  what  has  happened  to  his  beautiful  Scotch 
terrier/* 

"Hush!"  cried  Pickersgill,  violently  nudging  Grimshaw,  and  at 
the  same  time  appearing  to  whisper  to  him* 

'*  Heard  what  ?"  asked  Baxter  with  t.urprise. 

"  Oh ! — never  mind— not  now— I'll  tell  you  by  and  by" 

**  Eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Bulstrode,  who  had  only  in  part  overheard  the  fore« 
going  colloquy.  "  What  was  it  that  somebody  said  about  that  cur  of 
Mangles's : — the  brute  that  bit  me  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Nothing — ^nothing  particular,"  answered  Grimshaw.  "  Broke  its 
leg:— that's  aU." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,— the  beast!"  declared  Bulstrode. 

A  few  words  were  here  interchanged  between  Grimshaw  and  Pick- 
ersgill, in  an  under^tone:  their  conversation,  seemingly,  relating  to 
Mr.  Bulstrode,  whom  they  kept  eying  askance,  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  length  he  looked  inautringly  at  them,  as  if  to  ask  what  they 
were  saying  about  him.  Whereupon  Mr.  Pickersgill  asked  him  to 
take  wine  ;  and  whilst  he  poured  out  and  drank  the  liquid,  Mr  Grim* 
ahaw  watched  him  narrowly.     Again  Pickersgill  and  Griux^kkVd  ^n- 
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duged  looks.  Then  the  latter  filU  d  a  tumbter  before  him  with  water, 
aadkaving  dnmk  ii  little,  remarked  to  the  former  th»t  it  seemetl  to luff 
a  strange  taste.  Mr*  Pickersgill  trk'd  it  too,  and  protesting  thct  W 
oonld  discover  nothiog  particular  in  it^  handed  the  jug  acrova  the  tthle 
to  Buktrode.,  inquiring  if  he  could  taste  anything  extraordinary  in 
water.  Mr.  Bulstrode,  on  trial,  said  it  was  very  good  water«  and 
dered  what  waa  fancied  to  be  amis*  with  it.  Still  more  did  he  marwpl 
at  the  interest  with  which  hisexperimeut  was  regarded  by  tbe  gentle- 
men who  suggested  it ;  nor  did  be  quite  know  what  waia  mamft  by  oo« 
of  them,  speaking  behind  hia  hand  into  the  other'a  ear«  iayiBg,*'No 
Bymptoms  as  yet/*  and  tbe  other  replying  in  the  same  maofUf/*lt 
may  lurk  in  the  system  for  yeara,  mayn't  it  P*'  Indeed^  he  wii  jott  m 
the  point  of  demanding  what  was  this  mystery  relatiire  to  himielt 
when  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  been  watching  theae  proceedinga,  one 
behind  Mr,  Grimshaw's  diair,  and  pot  some  queation  to  htm  in  an  in- 
audible  voice^  the  answer  to  which  appeared  greatly  to  shock  him* 

•*  Best  say  nothing  about  it/'  said  Grimshaw. 

'*  Nu,  I  don't  think  ao/'  replied  Baxter,  looking  very  seriooa.  *'  He 
ought  to  be  told  of  it.  There  may  be  meana  of  prerentioiii.  He 
should  have  medical  advice.     1*11  tell  him." 

*•  Don't;*'  urged  Grimshaw, 

"  I  wouldn't,  certainly/*  added  PickersgiU. 

**  1  shall,  I  ought,  I  feel  that  I  ought/'  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "  Bul- 
strode,  may  I  ffpeak  a  word  with  you  ?     Our  friends  will  excuse  oa. 

Mr.  Bulstrode^  with  some  asttiniahment^  fuilowed  his  boat  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  tbe  latter  thus  addressed  him, 

"  I  am  very  aorry,  Bulstrode,  to  have  to  mention  to  you  M  its* 
pleasant  circumstance ;  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  knoar  tt 
I  understand  vou  have  been  bitten  by  a  dog  of  Mr.  Manglea's.'* 

''  Yes,"  said  Bul&trode,  '*  the  mongrel  I  hear  has  broken  its  leg." 

"  Not  that  exactly.     The  animul  has  been  shot." 

"Shotr- 

*'  The  fact  is,  I  regret  to  say^-bnt  in  aucb  a  caac  ev^ry  ^ 
should  be  taken — the  fact  ia  that  tbe  animal  baa  shown  syni] 
hydrophobia/* 

2^Ir.  Bulstrode's  complexion  changed  from  tbe  radish  to  the  tOfinp> 

**  So,"  continued  Mr.  Baxter,  **  I  hear  from  Grimshaw." 

At  once  the  meaning  of  the  exfieriment  with  the  dUaaif 
was  obvious  to  Mr.  Bul$»lrode,  and  a  horrible  idea  tiaahed  opM         _ 

''  Now  dun't  be  frightened/'  pursued  Baxter,  **  onlj  I  tUakt  fa 
prudence  soniethinrr  had  better  be  done." 

*'G(jod  heuvetts!  "  exclaimed  Bubtrodei  "  what  la  to  ba  dcfltf* 
*'  Jn>mt^iate  excision,  I  should  say/*  answered  PickengjU, 
Mr.  Baxter  and  Grinishaw  had  beckoned  to  join  tbem. 
*'  The  application  of  caustic,"  suggested  Grimshaw. 
"Or  wouldn't  the  actual  cautery  be  preferable?"  sfi^Jduiad  Pidr- 
ersgilL 

"But  the  wound  has  healed/*  said  the  thmideratruek  BulatfO^* 
'*  it's  all  over  with  me  !  " 

"  IJydruphobia/'  observed  Baxter,  "  does  not  neoeflaarilft  1  hAm 
follow  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog/' 

'*  Ugh  r  ejaculated  Bulstrode,  shuddering. 

"Still  I  would  consult  a  medical  man/'  counselled  Mr.Baxtff. 

"  Yea/*  added  Gt\m?ibTkMi,%  "l\vQ\\ld  send  for  a  lawyer/* 
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Yuu   appear  faint,**  observed  Mr.  Baxter*     **  Don't  be  alarmed — 
foome,  »il  duwn  again  and  t^ke  a  glass  of  wine — It  may  be  nothing 


after  all* 


\ 


\ 


I— I  feel  that  I  had 


*'Tbank  you/'  stajnmered  Mr.  Bulstrode, 
better  go;  I'll  see  some  surgeon  instantly." 

"No,  no/'  said  the  host,  **  don't  do  that,  we'll  aend  for  one  here» 
that  will  be  better-  At  any  rate,  let  us  think  the  matter  over  for  five 
minutes  nr  so — come/'  So  aayiog  he  led  Bu  1st  rode,  in  a  state  of  utter 
prostration,  back  to  the  table. 

'*  1  say/'  whispered  PickersgilU  "  we  must  not  carry  this  too  far/' 

'*  No,  no;  we  won't  do  that/'  answered  Grimshaw,  "let  us  wait  a 
little,  and  see  how  he  takes  it/'     And  they  resumed  their  seat** 

In  the  me^n  time,  Bnlstrode  sat  looking  the  very  image  of  con- 
steroalion;  his  eyes  dilated,  his  lips  blanched,  bis  hair  on  end  ;  whilst 
be  shivered  to  such  an  extent  as  vi<^ibly  to  shake  the  table.  He  con- 
tinued sitting,  whilst  the  ladies  retired,  apparently  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing  round  him.  In  vain  din  bis  host  eichort  him  ta 
'*  cheer  up."  The  occiision  of  this  change  which  had  come  over  him, 
and  which  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  be  had  been  taken  ill,  was 
in  the  mean  time  whispered  round  the  board;  whereupon  various 
suggestions,  of  a  medical  nature,  were  proposed  on  different  bands, 
for  bis  benefit;  most  present  strongly  recommending  the  water  cure. 

"  It  would  serve  him  right/*  said  Grimsbaw,  privately,  to  Pickers- 
gill,  ''to  he  brought  to  undergo  a  cuurse  of  hydropathy.  I  should  like 
to  give  him  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  wet  sheet." 

*•  He  does  not  seem/'  returned  Fickeri*gill,  also  speaking  under  his 
breath,  *' to  require  a  sudorific.  Look  at  the  drops  on  his  forehead. 
Come,  this  is  enough." — '*  Grimshaw,"  he  added  aloudj  '^  are  yott  cer- 
lAtii  of  the  fact  as  to  IVIangles'a  dog,.     From  whom  did  you  bear  it^*' 

''From  Bill  Wiiite." 

"Who  is  Bill  White?" 

"  Mr.  William  White,"  answered  Grimsbaw,  "is  a  gentleman  of 
some  eminence  in  the  profession  of  canine  surgery.  I  obtained  my 
mformation  whilst  visiting  him  on  behalf  of  a  patient/' 

**  Where  are  his  (quarters  ?  " 

"In  all  probability  he  is  at  this  present  moment  at  the  Fox-ond- 
Goose,  hard  by ;  suppose  we  send  for  him." 

'*  By  all  mean;*,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  "  and  ascertain  the  rights  of  the 
story.  Pluck  up  your  spiritSj  Bulstrode — never  be  downhearted — 
fill,  and  pass  the  bottle." 

Mr.  Bulstrode  swallowed  bis  wine  with  a  spasmodic  gulp,  as  if 
already,  by  anticipation,  in  a  hydrophobic  paroxysm.  In  the  mean 
time  a  servant  had  been  despatched  for  Mr.  White.  The  man  was 
gone  for  about  half  tin  hour,  which  seemed  an  age  to  the  individual 
on  whose  account  the  messenger  bad  been  seot.  ConaoJation  and  joke, 
alike  failed  to  rouse  him. 

At  length  the  anxiously  expected  arrival  took  place  ;  and  Mr.  White 
was  ushered  into  Mr.  Baxter's  dining-room.  PrufeHsionally  attired  in 
a  suit  of  fustian,  he  entered,  smo<ithing  his  cropped  hair ;  whilst  witb 
an  appropriate  obtisance,  be  pri>ffered  bis  services  to  the  company* 

"  Well,  White  1 "  said  Mr.  Grimsbaw. 

«  Well,  sir!  "  echoed  Mr.  White. 

*'  Now,  then.      How  about  that  dog  !  " 
What  dog,  sir,  is  it  as  you  're  a  speakiu'  on." 
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'*  That  dog  that  you  were  told  to  shoot/* 

*'  Oh  1  that  'ere  dog,  sir,  as  they  said  was  mad*  Ah  I  what  a  pity 
to  be  farced  to  kill  him/' 

Mr.  Buliitrode  fell  back  in  his  chair  nearly  senseless^ 

*'  But  wai>  IVIr,  Mangles  quite  certain  that  the  dog  was  mad?'*  ta* 
quired  Gnmshaw. 

**  MuHter  Mangles,  sir?  **   repeated  Bill. 

**  YeSj  I\Ir,  Mangles.  You  told  me  the  dog  was  Mr.  l^langWs.  A 
Scotch  terrier/' 

"  No,  air,  beggin*  your  pardon.  Not  Mr.  Mangles's,  Mr.  M»ng- 
nall's,  sir*     Tlie  dog  was  his*u  and  not  Mr.  Mangles's/' 

Bulstrode  breathed  again. 

'*  Surely/'  said  Grimshavv,  '*  I  thought  you  said  Mangles/* 

**  y<:m  was  mieitook,  sir.  But  I  s'pose  'twas  my  faulty  for  not  pro- 
nouncin*  of  the  name  quite  proper.     No  harm  I  hope,  sir?** 

"  None/' observed  Mr,  Baxter,  '*  except,  that  between  you,  you  have 
frightened  that  gentleman  there,  almo&t  to  death.'* 

The  individual  alluded  to,  laughed  almost  hysterically. 

**  WeU>  sir/*  said  Mr.  White  sym pathetically.  **  I  'm  very  sorry  far 
it  I  'm  sure — very." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Bulstrode/'  apologised  Grimshaw,  "  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons.  1  am  extremely  concerned,  sir,  that  a  mistake  of  mine 
should  have  occasioned  you  such  dreadful  apprehensions/* 

*' Don't  mention  it,  sir,*'  replied  Bulstrode,  his  voice  slill  quiverinjr, 
''  All's  well  that  ends  well.  But  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  be  ritii*T 
more  cautious  another  lime  how  you  excite  terrors,  which,  to  a  penwn 
of  weak  nerves,  might  have  done  serious  mischief.  Of  weak  oerreit 
sir.     Ha,  ha  I  mine — mine  are  pretty  strong/* 

*^  Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  I  assure  you  words  cannot  express  sir 
regret/' 

**  Mr.  Bulstrode's  is  a  very  judicious  caution/*  observed  Mr.  Biiter, 

"  One,"  added  PickersgilJ,  "  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  erciry- 
body.     Yoor  health,  Mr.  Bulstrode/* 

'*  Thank  yoti,  sir — thank  you — ahem  !"  answered  Bulatrode*  Tbe 
force  of  the  maxim  appeared  to  come  home  to  him* 

"Well,  White/' said  Mr.  Baxter;  **  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
Here's  a  shilling  for  your  trouble,  and  perhaps  you  would  liJke  agkasof 
something  warm  in  the  kitchen." 

^*  Thankee,  sir,"  said  Bill  White.  "Mr.  Grimshavv,  might  I  ipeik 
a  word  with  you  ?'* 

Orimtihaw  rose  and  retired  with  him,  out  of  hearing. 

"  I  say,  sir,"  whispered  Mr*  White,  with  a  grin,  "  I  hope  you  won't 
forget  that  hvebob  you  promised  me,  when  you  put  me  up  to  tbe««ll/ 

•*  No,  no.  Bill.  Here  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Grimshaw,  ftlippiug  * 
crown  into  the  handti  of  hiij  confederate,  who,  thereupon,  made  hb  \»^t 
and  van  idled. 

The  recital  of  the  above  incidents,  at  the  Chaffinches*  on  the  nctt 
eveniug,  gave  great  satiijfaction  to  that  harmonions  society.  Mr,  Hal- 
strode,  since  the  hoax  that  was  thus  played  upon  him,  has  discovrwl 
considerable  amendment  of  conversation,  and  having  once  had  his  own 
nerves  thorongbly  harrowed,  has  learned  to  be  tender  of  other  people**  i 
so  that  he  no  longer  enjoys  his  former  celebrity  for  rendering  w* 
a cquai n tan ce  u nco m  f o r t able. 
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ISTON  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  LnndtHi,  June 
lOth,  1B05,  as  Shccjifacf, 
in  "  The  Village  Law- 
yer," at  the  Huymarlcet 
Theatre.  11  rs  success  was 
far  from  that  anticipated 
hj  the  proprietors,  espe- 
cially as  the  Monthly 
]VIirror,  —  a  work  whose 
theatrical  reports  and  opi- 
nions were  at  that  period 
a  standard  on  which  everF 
reliance  could  be  placed, 
— in  noticing  the  talents 
of  Liaton  in  its  Newcastle 
report,  after  commenting 
on  the  talents  of  other  per- 
formers, says,  *']VIr.  Lift- 
ton  is,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  favourite  than  ever. 
In  country  hoys,  or  ridi- 
cuIouB  old  men,  and  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  grotesque  farcical  characters,  and 
comic  songs,  he  is  without  a  rivah  He  posiiesses  a  rich  and  sterling 
vein  of  comic  humour  ;  and,  whatever  he  performs  he  is  sure  to  render 
conspicuous  and  irresistibly  entertaining.  Even  in  tragic  characters, 
where  no  violent  exertion  is  required,  he  is  very  respectable.  He  is 
yet  young ;  and  his  natural  good  sense,  and  remarkable  diligence  and 
attention  to  his  profession,  must  in  lime  lead  him  to  a  very  distin- 
guished situation  in  the  theatrical  world." 

Liston  himself  felt  so  perfectly  that  he  had  not  been  successful,  that 
he  the  next  morning,  (with  his  wardrobe  tied,  like  Dick  Dowlas,  in 
a  blue-and* white  pocket-handkerchiefp  accompanied  by  his  favourite 
pug-dog,)  waited  on  Mr.  Winston,  the  stage- manager,  and  partner 
with  George  Col  man  the  Younger>  to  request  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment might  be  cancelled,  UKing  at  the  same  time  these  words  : — ^^  I 
am  sure  I  shall  never  do.  A  London  audience  is  so  terrific.  I  know 
the  people  in  the  north  ;  and  I  would  much  rather  return/*  Winston 
observed,  that  he  had  no  power  of  cancelling  any  engagement  without 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Col  man. 

His  second  appearance  was  in  Zeklel  Hmfn\fpun  ;  but  with  little 
better  success.  Thus  he  continued  for  some  time  playing  the  cast  of 
characters  usually  enacted  by  Emery,  Farren,  &c.  No  impression, 
however,  was  made  upon  the  public  until  he  appeared  as  Lord  Grizzle 
in  O'Hara's  alteration  of  Fielding's  *'  Tom  Thumb/*  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  revived  with  the  following  cast :— * 
I  King  Arthur,  Mr*  Dowton  ;  Noadle,  Mr.  C.  Taylor ;  Doodle,  Mr. 
Grove;  Gaffer  Thumhi  Mr.  Denman;  Tmn  Thmnh^^^^^\^9s^\ 
VOL,  xtx.  1*  ^ 
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Qiieejt  Doihtfoiftt,  Mirs  Tyrer  (Mrs.  Liston) ;  Hnncamunca^  Mm, 
Tiiylor,  Listou*s  performance  of  Lord  Grizzle  took  the  town  by  tttonii- 
His  caricature  dancing,  in  the  style  of  Desha  yes  and  Perisot,  ^mdoeed 
him  u  nightly  encore  tu  the  song.  The  richest  fiortions  of  this  Uurieaqof 
are  Qttecn  Dolhlolla  and  Lard  Grizzle,  and  were  certainly  never  "more 
fooled  lu  the  top  of  their  bent  '*  than  by  J^Irs,  and  Mr,  Liston,  Many 
have  failed  in  Lord  Grizzle  by  eudeavourlng  to  be  too  droll*  But 
Liston *8  pravity  caused  him  a  success  greater  than  was  beito^red  cm 
Shuter.  His  first  essay  in  tampering  with  the  text,  and  playing  with 
the  public,  was  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  lines  to  the  queen,  which  ire 
written.  Act  L,  scene  3, 

**  OiaQU  !  why,  madam,  it  *■  all  flammery  ;** 
fur  which  he  substituted, 

*♦  Giants !  why,  niadam^  it '»  all  my  eye  and  B«tty  Martin,*' 

On  this  niglit  his  dancing -song  was  encored  a  second  time,  when  he 
came  forward  (ulthongh  he  had  not  performed  in  the  comedy,)  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  lie  being  so  fatigued.  This  had  nearly  deatroyed  all  the 
fjivourable  impression  he  had  made,  us  the  audience  evinced  great  «'* 
approbation.  After  some  time,  however,  tranquillity  was  rest* 
until  the  battle  commences^  in  which  Grizzle  has  a  combat  with 
Thurnlh  and  another  with  Noodle;  during  which  some  wag  called 
from  the  pit,  "  Don  t  do  too  much,  you  *\ifaiig%ie  him."  This  CTWted 
much  merriment ;  and  next  morning  a  bulletin  was  stuck  up  in  th« 
green-room,  sitating  "  That  Lord  Grizzle's  physieiatts  mere  happjf  to 
declare  that  hlx  lordship  had  greatly  recovered  frmn  hixjatigue.** 

At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  O.P.  riot  at  the  new  Corent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November,  it  having  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Liston  had  said,  "  The  proprietors  would  have  conauered  lomg 
nnee,  had  it  not  heenjor  the  opposition  of  the  blackguard  cUizenM^  00 
making  his  appearance,  he  was  stiluted  with  loud  yells,  and  a  shower  of 
orange  peel,  and  other  missiles.  He  cunsequently  came  forward,  and 
with  much  interruption  declared  that  he  had  never  used  any  such  ei- 
pres«it>n. 

In  January,  1023,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Ltfi 
Theatre  in  his  favourite  character  of  Tontf  Lumpkin^  which  did  fnl 
dniw;  and  his  second  in  Sam  Swipes^  in  "Exchange  no  Robber?**' 
which  did.  He  subsequently  performed  Dominie  Sampson,  BauBe 
Nicol  JariftCf  and  Apollo  Belvi,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  that  drol- 
lery so  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Gibber's  description  of  Nokes,  the  celebrated  actor  of  hit  day^ 
Liston  afvpeurs  to  have  been  his  very  counterpart ;  the  same  fseui 
coiintenance, — the  unexpected  expression  of  vacuity,  yet  glowing  lO 
richness^  He  scarcely  ever  made  his  first  entrance  in  a  play,  but  hi 
wasi  received  by  an  involuntary  applause,  not  of  hands  only,  but  thoota 
of  laughter. 

From  (^leneji  kind  peaJs  of  laugh t4^r  roU, 
And  thunder  LiAtr*n*a  praise — he  ii  »<%  droll. 

Among  the  many  effusions  with  which  the  press  teemed 
known  as  Lrs ton's   Ukeam, 

As  LJHtrin  by  wrapt  in  delicious  repose. 

Most  harmoniotJiily  playing  n  tiiiio  with  hii  noir. 

In  a  dream  iWr^  K^^^«ia.T«d  tbe  adorable  Vemu  ; 

Who  «ald^  "  To\je  viTO  \\m!to'%  ia\>\%V<sv«MWk^«m  u«» 
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Yet^  to  shew  a  cete»Hni  to  kindiiMi  »o  prone  is, 
Vcnir  looks  sHoll  noon  rival  tlie  httndsooie  Adonit,^' 
Ligion  woke  in  &  fright,  fttid  cried  '^  Heaven  praserre  me  I 
l£  my /ac$  you  improt'e,  stoimdi  I  mad&iu,  you  *U  i Carve  roe  !*' 
'  Bwmpion,  1814.  T. 


B. 


We  subjoin  Liston's  puflT  advertiaement  of  his  benefit,  June  10, 
1817. 

"MB.    LISTON    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

"SlBj-^MjT  benefit  takes  place  tliis  evening  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre*  and^  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be  splendidly  attended.  Seveml 
parties  in  the  first  circle  of  fashion  were  made  the  moment  it  was  an* 
nouDced.  I  shall  perform  Fogrnm  m  "The  Slave,"  and  LeporeUo  in 
**The  Libertine  ;*'  and  in  the  delineation  of  those  arduous  characters 
I  &ball  display  much  feeling  and  discrimination!  tof^ether  with  much 
taste  in  my  dressesj  and  elegance  in  my  manner.  The  audience  will 
be  delighted  with  my  exertious^  and  teBtify  by  rapturoun  applause  their 
iDOSt  decided  approbation, 

^'  When  we  consider,  in  addition  to  my  professional  merits,  the  love- 
liness of  my  person,  and  the  fascination  of  my  face,  wbicli  are  only 
equailed  by  the  amiability  of  my  private  character,  having  never 
pinched  my  children,  nor  kicked  my  w^ife  out  of  bed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  this  puff  will  not  be  inserted  in  rain. 

'^  I  am,  sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Liston/* 
<»8e,  King  Sireet,  Jum  10,  1B17." 

Mr.  Listnn  died  on  the  22nd  lilarch,  1845,  at  his  residence  in  St. 
Cieorge's  Place. 


« 
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IV. — The  CocfKTRY  Msdicai.  Man 
1,  Of  different  classes  of  Society, 
Thbbe  are  a  great  many  vefy  painful  methoda  of  earning  a  livelib* 


J 


Halierdashery  appears  to  involve  a  large  proportion  of  human  suffei 
affecting  everybody  connected  with  that  branch  of  trade,  from  those 
who  make  the  articJeSj  to  those  who  sell  them.  A  chiuiuey-aweep'i 
cannot  be  a  very  eligible  profession ;  and  we  should  pause  some  time 
before  we  decided  upon  following  that  of  a  policeman  tn  St*  Qilea^i, 
a  waiter  at  a  night- tavern,  a  break-of-day  coffee-retailer,  or  an  after- 
midnight  cabman. 

Then  there  are  the  comic  writers ;  wretched  persons,  who  are  oUiccd 
to  be  funny  by  the  page,  and  make  any  quantity  of  jokes  to  order  that 
may  be  demanded  :  but  who  are  supposed  by  the  world  at  large  to  live 
in  a  state  of  constant  merriment  at  their  own  production»,  throwing 
down  their  pen  from  time  to  time  to  scream  with  laughter  at  what  they 
are  inventing.  And  there  are  gentlemen  in  dirty  tighta  and  trunkn^ 
and  braces  worked  with  faded  spangles,  who  dislocate  their  limbi 
through  the  bars  of  chatrs,  and  wmlk  on  their  heads  in  the  gutters,  upon 
mere  speculation  of  the  availible  halfpence  to  be  pitched  into  the  ring 
upon  the  promise  that  "  the  young  man  will  now  go  through  his  extra- 
ordinary performance  as  the  Bounding  Ball  of  the  Pyrenees,  performed 
before  licr  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  and  at  the  parties  of  the  no- 
bility." There  are  also  the  wandering  artists^  who  draw  mackarel  on 
the  pavement,  in  cold  weather,  and  in  coloured  chalks ;  UDtil  ordered 
to  walk  them  by  the  policeman.  There  are,  too»  steamboat  stoken  in 
the  Dog-diiys ;  and  morning- paper  newsvenders  in  the  winter ;  tatd- 
eaters  of  every  denomination,  who  work  hardly  enough,  Heaven  kiMiWftf 
for  their  livelihood  :  and  (|uestionable  parvenus  struggling  for  a  P^^ 
tion,  who  also  undergo  much  misery  and  privation,  constantly  mafftng 
the  humble  mutton  of  private  life  atone  for  the  turbot  and  venifloo  af 
the  party  ;  and  sinking  from  the  patrician  wax  to  the  would-be'40-if- 
we-could  compsite,  or  even  the  domestic  mould,  when  they  coniider 
themselves  safe  from  the  clown's  announcement  in  a  paDtomiine  of 
*'  Here  's  somebody  coming  !'* 

But,  much  more  terrible  than  the  position  of  all  these  clawiffSi  umI* 
indeed,  of  any  others  that  may  strike  the  reader,  when  he  eodcvfOOfi 
to  add  a  few  more  types  of  suffering  humanity  to  those  alreadv  eniunt* 
rated,  is  that  of  tlie  suliject  of  our  present  paper.  For  the  QwXtmtf^ 
shirt-makers  know  that  when  they  do  get  to  bed  they  are  toltfibfy 
sure  of  their  night's  rest :  and  the  shopmen  can  defy  late  purcliiten 
after  the  shutters  are  once  up.  Policemen  are  not  alwap  on  the  beii; 
harmonic  waiters  never  find  gentlemen  wanting  to  eat  baked  potaMiv 
and  listen  to  convivial  glees  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  andlifat 
proprietors  of  night-cubs  and  coffee-stalls  can  crouch  when  owli  dsii*l 
fly — in  the  day-time — in  their  resting-places* 

Comic  authors,  too^  have  certido  bulidays,  when  proofs  are  Gorfret«I' 
and  the  last  tiuaner  «C  tW  month  arrives ;  and  the  Athenian  Athl^tr 
or  Bedouin  brolWta,  m  U^tanasXA^  ^w^iasM^^  «i  MiV^^^ever  they  mar  b* 
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know  the  period  will  arrive  when  they  can  sit  on  a  cbair  in  the  normal 
fashion,  instead  of  tying  theiiisel?e8  in  a  kjiot  round  its  bars,  and  enjoy 
A  single  pipe  between  their  lipa,  instead  of  balancing  a  doasen  on  their 
forehead  ;  or  make  use  of  a  plate  (with  something  on  it)  on  a  table,  in 
lieu  of  spinning  it  on  the  top  of  a  fishing-rod  ;  or  devour  a  beefsteak 
fnstead  of  a  peck  of  paper-snavings.  All  have  their  moments  of  re^ 
pose  —  stokers,  newavenders,  toad-eaters^  and  parvenui ;  and  all  can 
reckon,  however  hard  their  lot,  upon  some  few  minutes  of  relaxatiMi. 
But  the  only  one  of  all  who  have  to  gain  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  wear  and  tear  of  mind^  body,  and  boots ;  who  never 
knows  rest,  nor  can  calculate  upon  one  minute's  quiet  beyond  another^ 
IS  the  Country  Medical  Man, 

2,  The  esiabluhmeni  in  the  countrt^  place. 

The  condition  of  a  medical  student  assimilates  closely  to  that  popu- 
larly  assigned  to  a  young  bear^ — all  his  troubles  are  to  come.  He  may 
retieinble  that  animal  in  other  points ;  but  this  by  the  way. 

Perhaps  the  country  student  experiences  the  greater  contrast  to  his 
hospital  life  when  he  passes  his  examinations,  and  goes  back  to  the 
rurai  districts  to  commence  practice.  For  his  life  in  town  has  been  a 
somewhat  boisterous  one  ;  indeed,  the  men  who  **  come  up  to  London" 
for  their  sessions  are  those  who  labour  hardest  to  earn  that  distinguish- 
ed reputation  which  hospital  pupils  enjoy,  for  facetious  conduct  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions*  Those  born  and  brought  up  in  London  seldom 
launch  out  into  much  mischief;  they  are  already  hiast^  with  respect  to 
the  irregularities  which  prove  so  attractive  to  the  provinciaLs:  they 
have  friends  in  all  directions,  and  they  go  into  private  society.  But 
the  country  student  Bnda  himself, — escaped  from  the  large  hell*metal 
mortar,  and  its  eternal  resonance  to  the  blows  required  for  the  proper 
home- format! on  of  Conf.  Aromat^^  Puh\  Cretw  Comp,,  antl  PiL 
CaiharL, ^^ ihrrnvn  up^n  town;  living  in  lodgings;  his  own  master; 
knowing  nobody  respectable,  and,  in  most  instances,  not  caring  to  know 
anybody ;  and,  accordingly,  he  resolves  to  make  the  most  of  his  three 
winter  s  sojourn,  and  *'  go  it  like  beans  "  all  the  time,  trusting  to  a 
three  monttis'  final  "  grind "  to  coach  him  up  to  examination  pitch. 
And  then  J  having  pasi^ed  Hall  and  College^  his  fun  is  all  over.  He 
returns  as  an  assistant,  for  a  certain  period,  —  perbaps  makes  a  voyage 
to  India  or  AustraJJa,  in  the  capacity  of  '*  experienced  surgeon  ;"  and, 
finally,  with  all  his  LfUiduTi  devil-may-care  irregularities  so  rudely 
knocked  out  of  him  that  not  even  a  trace  of  them  remains,  starts  in 
practice  on  his  own  account,  either  by  going  into  partnership,  pur- 
chasing a  business^  or  setting  up  by  himself.  * 

Let  us  take  a  ctmntry  viOage  ;  not  one  of  those  villages  which  now 
only  exi$»t  in  the  imaginations  of  poets  and  painters,  and  in  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  pantomimes,  but  a  aull  common  place,  that  would  be  a 
town  if  it  could,  only  it  hasn't  got  the  spirit,  Somewhere  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  you  will  see  a  brass-plute  on  a  door,  inscribed  **  Mr.  Lane 
Barnes,  Surgeon,  ^c." — ^the  '*  &c-"  implying  that  he  is  an  accoucheur, 
dentist,  cupper,  aurist,  oculist,  and  professor  of  every  other  branch  of 
hb  calling,  of  which  a  perfect  knowledge  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
general  practitioner.  If  he  goes  in  for  the  illegitimate  drama  of  exist- 
ence, he  will  put  ctdourud  bottles  in  the  window ;  if  not,  be  has  a  wire- 
blind,  over  which  you  can  ace  the  white  jura  \A  \ut&  aui^isit^  ^  last^  '^^^- 
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chance  his  own  liead,  whilst  he  is  making  up  "  doctor's  stuff,"  as  nna- 
live  compounds  are  somewhat  irrespectfiilly  called  hy  the  lower  orders, 
-^'-or  Iktening  to  the  interminable  description  of  her  complaints  by 
some  elderly  female  patient,  who  has  come  with  an  order  from  the  re- 
lieving officer «     For  I^Ir.  Lane  Barnei  attends  a  large  union ;  andj 
when  he  considers  he  has  been  ill-treated  by  the  authoriues,  derives 
tacit  consoktiiin  from  reading  the  leaders  in  "  The  Times,"     On  the 
dtjor-posts  you  will  see  two  bell-piills,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
nocturnal  disturbance,  and  the  other  to  the  domestic  buaine»  of  Um 
house;  and*  perhaps,  at  one  of  the  upper  windows  you  maj  perodfe  ttJ 
kdy*s  head.     For,  a  brass-plate^  a  wife^  and  a  nisht-bellj  are  the  thretl 
first  things  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  medical  man  to  pn»cure  ani^ 
exhibit. 

In  hiH  surgery  the  diploma  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  the  chief  anur 
ment,  and  this  is  elaborately  framed  and  glazed.  It  is  headed  by  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  crest  is  a  rhinoceros,  balancing  himself  Tery  oer^ 
vously  on  the  top  of  a  helmet,  as  the  elephant  did  whilom  upon  thl 
tight  rope  at  Astley's.  And  on  the  shield  is  an  individual,  in  the 
most  approved  pose  plastique  undress,  riding  on  an  animal  that  c«r 
tainly  never  existed,  but  in  that  remarkable  zooIugicaJ  collection  whicfa 
heralds  have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  for  beiiering  ml 
and  the  motto  is  "  Opiferque  per  orbem  dtcor,"  which  means  that  i 
medical  man  is  considered  as  a  ''  help  "  all  over  the  world,  and  i 
as  a  servant  accordingly. 

Thls>  then»  is  m  much  of  the  medical  man's  home  as  the  public  i 
acquainted  with.  His  domestic  arrangenaents  are  much  the  same 
other  people's,  except  that  his  dinner  hour  is  somewhat  vague,  aod 
does  not  believe  in  quiet  evenings.  How  his  time  is  passed  wbil 
this  home  belongs  to  him<^for  he  cannot  be  said  to  lire  there-^we  i 
BOW  consider, 

3.  Twrnti/'^four  Hours  of  a  Country  Surgeon* m  Life* 

We  will  begin  at  midnight,  Tbey  go  to  bed  early  in  the  couatry : 
one  has  only  to  walk  along  thta  principal  street  of  a  village  after  tin 
©clock  p,  M*  to  see  this.  The  lights  all  leave  the  lower  windowB  r-^ 
congregate  alwut  the  upper  ones ;  and  now  and  then  the  illumifl 
is  extinguished  nil  of  a  sudden,  marking  the  exact  moment  of  g< 
into  bed.  flir.  Lane  Barnes  has  managed  to  retire  at  the  usual 
after  a  fagging  hard  day's  work>  in  which  he  has  booked  two 
ten  of  money,  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  when  the  bills  go  in 
Christmas,  tie  is  in  his  first  gnitetul  sleep  whei*  the  night-bell  \  * 
with  a  violence  that  threatens  to  shiver  it.  There  was  no  oocasioo 
all  this  force ;  Air.  Barnes  is  so  delicately  alive  to  its  sound  that 
slightest  vibration  would  arouse  him.  He  springs  o«it  of  bed 
throws  open  the  window.     "  Who's  there  ?  "  he  asks. 

^' Please  zur,"   says  an  agricultural  voioey  "jfou's  to  gimm  ti» 
Humphrey's,  on  Choum  Common,  directly/*  ■ 

**  Well,  but  she  never  spoke  to  me  to  attend  her,**  nys  Mr*  Baroci. 
"  Have  you  got  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  r" 

"  Nua,  I  aint  got  no  order,  only  they  thinks  she'll  die  afore  yoo  | 
there.'* 

Now,  Chotim  common  \^^  Ae\ice«if  a  wav  off^^ — four  mileSr  made  four- 
leeti  by  rough  toads.     Mt*  Bu^nve^  ^uw\^  tv^^^VvvS^j^^et^x^xiM  ^koe  \» 
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put  np  his  horse  when  he  gets  there,  for  the  hovel  in  which  the 
census  is  aliout  t^>  he  iocreased,  sjtands  quite  hy  itself  at  the  edge  of  a 
fir  coj>se.  It  is  pitch  dark  too,  and  raining^  Mr,  Barnes  cannot  be 
made  to  go  as  there  is  no  union  order^  and  lie  knows  the  people  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  pay  sixpence — ^navt  not  one  penny.  But  he  hears 
the  woman  is  very  bad,  a»  the  messenger  declares  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
knows  that  if  any  thing  goes  wrong  there  will  he  a  terrible  to  do  at 
the  board,  and  that  be  will  be  bullied  by  the  clerk,  who  is  a  lawyer^ 
and  like  all  lawyers  makes  a  good  thing  of  everything,  and  appears 
sometimes  to  forget,  in  hiii  speeches  to  the  medical  man,  that  be  is 
quite  as  respectable  a  gentleman  as  liimself,  and  equally  well  educated 
and  connected.  And  the  provincial  press  would  also  take  up  the 
affair,  and  articles  would  be  written  upon  his  brutality,  and  votes  of 
ceiisure  pa&sed,  and  he  would  lose  a  great  portion  of  his  practice.  So 
he  gets  up  wearily,  hangs  on  his  clothes  in  yawning  and  dreariness, 
and  leaving  a  nishJight  up  in  the  surgery,  i^tarts  otf  with  the  mes- 
ienger. 

tit  is  a  terrible  journey.  The  man  will  go  short  cuts  over  ploughed 
fields,  diagonally,  with  all  the  furrows  rained  full  or  flooded  ;  and 
through  intricate  plantations,  and  across  rushy  marshes,  bad  enougFi 
to  traverse  in  the  day  time.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  common  he 
discerns  a  faint  light.  Towards  this  beacon  the  course  is  steered ;  and 
after  tumbling  down  gravel  pits,  and  into  furze  bushes,  and  over  neat 
heapa,  he  arrives  at  the  two-roomed  tenement  of  whitewashed  oind,  in 
whidi  Mrs*  Humphreys  is  preparing  to  add  a  unit  to  the  registry 
of  births. 

The  place  is  very  wretched.  A  turf  fire,  with  a  few  green  sticks 
added  to  it,  moulders  and  hisses  on  the  hearth,  or  smokes  in  the  house 
generally.  The  wind  cornea  through  the  rough  doorway,  and  the 
broken  casement.  The  chairs  are  wooden;  and  the  wretched  supple- 
mentary beds  in  the  invalid's  room,  are  occupied  by  the  fieaa  and  the 
children,  so  that  the  doctor  eannot  sit  down  on  them  if  he  would. 
Everything  is  squalid  and  dirty  ;  for  we  say  it  in  sorrow,  the  cottagers 
naturally  love  dirt  ;  that  state  of  domestic  uifairs  commorjiy  known  as 
**  hugger-mugger,"  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  spelt,  for  we  do  not  find  it 
in  a  dictionary -^ is  most  dear  to  them.  "Virtuous-indignation'* 
writers  may  snarl  at  us  for  increasing  'Hhe  wrongs  of  the  [M>or  man," 
but  we  are  speaking  from  experience,  very  hardly  acqiiirerl  in  parish 
practice*  In  the  country  pure  air  and  water  are  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  they  might  turn  out  their  bedding  upon  the  sunny  turf,  and  ojien 
their  windows,  or  they  might  bathe  in  the  nearest  stream*  But  they 
prefer  dirt,  that  is  to  say  if  ieft  entirely  to  themselves. 

In  this  nnenviabJe  pusitiou  Air.  Barnes  remains  for  six  hours,  think* 
ing  himself  very  lucky  if  he  gets  away  m  soon,  fur  it  may  be  two  days 
before  he  can  return  home  again.  Sleep  of  course  he  cannot  think 
abiint,  and  any  refreshment  is  out  of  the  qneslion  ;  there  is  nothing 
but  some  tea  of  the  roughest  kind,  and  some  butter  that  skins  the 
tongue:  and  the  room  is  blocked  up  with  those  magging  crones  who 
always  assemble  on  the  occasions  of  a  mortal  coming  into  the  world, 
or  going  out  of  it — amateur  Mrs.  Gamps,  if  we  may  be  peruiitted  to 
term  them  so— who  talk  unceasingly  tluring  the  whole  time  of  the 
performance  usually  at  the  medical  man,  and  obstinately  persist  in 
doing  every  tiling  most  calculated  to  op}>ose  nature  in  a  process,  in 
which  of  all  others^  she  ought  to  be  left  Ui  hersdf. 
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However,  tliat  joyful  cry,  more  grateful  to  tbe  ears  af  the  niedii 
mail  than  any  other  sound  is  to  any  tiody  ehe  on  earth,  which  an- 
nouucse*  the  infant's  "first  appearance  upon  any  stage,**  U  at  last 
beards  just  as  cold  grey  momiiig  is  stealing  through  the  patched  win. 
dows  ;  and  in  another  half  hour,  chilled,  wearied,  and  blinking  in  the 
sunlight,  Mr.  Barnes  returns  home  snd  creeps  into  bed. 

But,  at  half' past  eight,  the  surgery  bell  begins  its  day's  direr  'i 
and  any  more  sleep  is  out  of  the  question.  He  must  turn  out  a^ 
the  new  gentleman  at  the  cottage,  near  the  green,  has  cut  his  wri^t 
with  a  pruning  knife.  Mr.  Barnes  is  obliged  to  go,  for  no  medical 
man  has,  as  yet,  been  called  in  there,  idthough  all  the  tive  in  this 
village  left  their  cards.  So  off  he  starts,  and  when  he  gets  there  fiodt 
a  troublesome  case.  The  radial  artery  is  severed,  and  it  must  be  talr< 
up  —  that  is  to  say  the  severed  ends  must  be  tied :  it  will  rei^m' 
much  attention,  and  certain  anatooiical  knowledge.  This  Mr.  B^unes 
bestows  upon  it,  and  all  would  be  well,  but  one  morning  it  U  di»- 
covered  that  the  new  gentleman,  with  his  family,  has  b^en  marksman 
enough  to  shoot  the  moon  in  the  night,  ajid&otiitting,Li  nerer  heafd 
of  ligain. 

Upon  hi*  return,  the  parish  ievie  has  commenced,  and  the  surgery 
h  blocked  up  with  the  |>uor.  Only  those  who  have  had  mndi  to  da 
with  them  can  know  the  odd  anomalous  complaints  with  which  they 
are  alHicted. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,**  says  one,  **  IMrs.  Ridge  can't  get  the  fire  out  of 
her  burnt  arm  all  she  can  do ;  will  you  send  her  some  doctor's  staff  t# 
take  it  out  ? 

The  belief  that  a  portion  of  the  fire  is  actually  incorpormtcd  with 
the  scorched  flesh  of  a  burn  is  very  common. 

"  Plea^se  where  Tom  cut  his  hand  the  proud  0e&h  do  came  wonderful 
to  be  sure.'* 

The  healthy  granulations  on  a  wound  are  always  termed  ''proud 
flesli,'*  and  destroyed  by  every  possible  method, 

"  Please,  sir,  mother  wont  have  baby  vaccinated,  becaiue  St  slwmyi 
turns  to  small  pox.*' 

The  majority  of  the  cottagers  entertain  a  violent  dislike  la 
uatiiin,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  ditKcnlty  that  they  can  be  persuaded, 
at  times  to  allow  the  operation  to  be  performed  on  their  children* 

Some  feel  '^so  Huttery  all  over,  and  &uch  a  sinking  they  dont 
know  wliether  they  are  on  their  heads  or  their  heels,"  nor  will  any 
assurance  convince  them,  albeit  that  position  may  be  soon  correctly  de- 
fined. Others  have  got  the '*  fluency,"  which  meaiis  the  tuflueoia: 
and  others  inquire  for  wild  remedies, — '*  piljycochy/*  •'t/rjf  to  rub  thdr 
rheumatiz  with,"  and  '*  hiccory  piccory  :"  nor  will  they  believe  in  any 
other  medicines.  And  in  all  matters  connected  with  medical  treat- 
ment belief  is  a  great  point. 

But,  besides  all  this,  a  number  of  orders  have  arrived  for  Mr.  Oamet 
to  go  and  see  some  sick  poor  at  all  corners  of  the  parish,  which  is  ^^i^** 
large.  And  although  he  knovvs  that^  in  some  cases,  the  illness  i^ 
feigned,  yet  he  must  go:  for  there  are,  in  all  country  pUces»  sanwi; 
unemployed  members  of  the  leading  families,  who  are  always  poking 
about  in  the  cottoges,  not  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  inmates,  hut  U> 
i  lecture  them,  or  lend  them  tracts,  which  they  have  neither  leisure  aor 
learning  to  read  :  and  the  medical  man  is  to  such  g<^Hid  people  what  b 
barbel  is  to  an  angler.     Having  caught  him  they  like  tu  irurry  lu«i 


_     i  thor,  tine  _ 
medicmet  ia  the 
an  assistant)  he  iaii  the 
sickn  at  the  hiBK  if  « 
London  pfajiidn«  whs  hn  b  §mwi 
to  cut  down  the  tTptflm  «f 
ao  much  gramUe  at 
good  for  hb 
which  is  six  shi]liiigs»  he 
box  of  pills — whii 
m  that  they  will  last  a 
objects  to  pa  J  mili,  bat 
daily  neTertheleas  ;  and 

m. 

Tea-time  comes :  and  with  it  Mr« 
ean  talk  to  bis  family  for  the  fint 
it  paased^  wben  tbe  bell  begtna 
he  finds  that  a  party  of  iiaaapi*  < 
TiUoge,  have  been  tigbting^aiid  one  of  1 
jumping  upon  him.    So  he  has  to  atari  aff  ; 

of  laceration  and  contunoOy  with 
wrist,  all  requiring  tbe  greaiert  care;,  §m 
reasonably  be  expected.     But  he  hviasa  the  cdgea  af  the  i 
with  adhesive  plaster,  and  redueea  the  ifi^fffftn^  i 
— the  man  being  intensely  drunk  all  the  tine— eac  u 
again  to  see  those  of  his  remaining  patienli  wha  will 
from  him  before  bed* time,  and  bear  ail  their  i 
orer  and  over  again,  for  at  least  the  hundredth  tine.    At  i 
what  tired^  and  with  good  cause  for  hts  weatieeai^  he  grta  le  htAt 
the  chances  are,  that  it  is  only  to  be  rung  vp  aan  Sahitf  ;      * 
and  learn  that  the  tipsy  tramp  has  torn  offioate  of  L_ 
^^at  one  of  the  wounds  is  bleeding  ftiriiraaly :  er,  ii  aav  far#  i 
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lying-in  patient,  from  tbe  injudidou:i  adminiHtratioti  of  stimulajitB  liai 
been  attncked  witb  puerperal  convukiutis.  In  ettber  cas^^  bia  imme* 
diate  presence  is  imperative. 

Tbe  foregoing  sketcb  U  no  mere  article,  iiiTented  witb  an  ere  U 
comic  literary  effect.  Every  country  prttctitioner  ^vill  bear  mUitm 
tbat  it  is  ratlier  underdrawn  tbau  exaggerated  ;  for  we  bare  alta|;etber 
omitted  any  of  the  major  annoyances  of  tbe  profesaion,  aucb  as  the  lom 
of  good  patients  from  their  mere  caprice ;  tbe  inevitable,  but  an^iTuur* 
able,  termination  of  an  important  caae,  or  the  crusbing  inaultt  which 
must  be  occasionally  submitted  to,  if  the  medical  man  wishes  to  mp« 
port  bis  family  by  bia  business.  Everybody  else  can^  at  some  time  or 
another,  reckon  upim  a  holiday,  but  the  country  surgeon  know»  no  rtit* 
Or  if,  perchance,  be  does,  once  in  twenty  years,  take  a  few  days*  Tae»* 
tian^— never  any  longer — ^it  is  only  to  find  tbat,  tbrougb  hia  ahseoet, 
be  has  either  lont  one  of  his  be&t  patients,  or  missed  tbe  csbaooe  of  get- 
ting another  equally  desirable,  whom  it  has  fallen  to  his  opponent  s  lut 
to  secure. 

4*  Of  various  miserieg  incidental  to  the  profesnon,, 

flaking  a  morning  to  go  and  cult  upon  a  new  comer,  and  wbea  you 
get  to  the  bouse,  seeing  your  opponent's  gig  at  the  door. 

Being  disturbed  from  your  dinner  by  a  feebie-Diinded  stranger  who 
mistakes  the  surgery  for  a  chymist's  shop,  and  wanta  "  a  penn  orth  of 
diaklum*" 

Being  summoned  on  a  commission  of  lunacy,  where  jcmr  evitle&oc^ 
either  way^  must  give  the  deepest  offence  to  some  of  your  hen 
patients. 

Kicking  your  beels  at  a  cottage  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  at  the  end 
of  which,  the  affair  goes  ofi'  ultogethcT  for  a  month.  Sarcasms  of  the 
neigbbouTB  on  your  apparent  ignorancCj  and  loss  of  practice  in  IIm 
interim. 

Taking  a  warm  bath  for  incipient  bronchitis  before  you  go  to  hod* 
and  being  rung  up  twenty  minutes  after  you  have  fallen  asleep  to^a 
couple  of  miles  through  a  fog  you  could  almost  climb  oyer. 

Finding  yourself  most  unexpectedly  out  of  bottles  ;  and  < 
a  hunt  all  over  the  houtye  for  a  *'  Reading  Sauce,"  or 
Anchovy  "  balf-ptut,  to  send  out  a  mixture  in ;  domestic  ^ 
iu  consequence;  and  process  of  shotting  and  cleamng,  out  of  t]|hi«f 
the  public^ 

Halting  out  pills  (with  a  machine)  that  have  got  a  bit  of  threidi 
them,  which  strings  them  altogether,  luiiteud  of  separatine  Lhem,  Ul 
the  penny  imitation  coral  necklaces,  the  men  sell  about  uie  stfeetail 
present. 

Keceiving  tbe  pre^^cription  of  a  physician,  from  your  moat  importioi 
patient,  to  make  up,  composed  eutirely  of  new-faugled  prep 
not  one  of  which  have  you  got  by  you. 

Making  a  plaster  in  a  hurry,  and  shrivelling  up  your  last 
shaped  hit  of  w^hite  leather,  with  an  over-heated  spatula,  into  A  ( 
trixed  mass,  sometliing  in  shape  like  an  I«le  of  Wight  cracknel. 

Observing,  during  a  visit  to  a  patient,  some  strange  boitlei  on  tbe 
inantlepiece ;  and  being  told  that  tbe  family  hope  you  will  not  W 
oHfended,  hut  were  afraid  you  did  Ufit  tjuite  understand  the  oumpUiot. 
and  so  they  asked  Dr.  Cole  to  write  a  friendly  prescript ioQ* 

■biettling  iu  a  locality  where  **  district  visiting  '*  is  mhioQabk;  ^ 


I 


stf 


tiere,MloiigMtlK 
,  they  will  nefw  gif«  TiB 
Loang  jour  TCffj  ~ 
m  pttrah  '  " 

tothdr] 

Bat  tbete  mig^  be 
very  one  in  tlie 
'er,  enter  into  tlie 


To  thoe  tW  cada  aaA  km 
Rim  to  aai  fm,  waA  OfStr 
OtWnaWN4«<>ni* 

To  hauk  tW  «BL 

Thcte,  MMila  t*  faff 

Come  whMsm^hmtk  witk  Ugtm  tmmfnr. 

Br  kaockifl^  4iwm  fW  fsHv  tt^lm. 
Then^  mrw  wu  9  ami  pmltmfmet 

There,  Tice  i»  rms0t^ — rvme,  v^flk. 
Ani  aU  dfttt  *•  Tik  »  TOMi  M«, 
The  Hin,  wWb  jmrn  to  £»»  kcs  tars  j% 
Fnw  ri^  to  lift  ptrfw—  haa  >i—  aaif . 
The  north  viada  fOMdb ;  U(  «i«»  the 


Full  froaa  the  aaoth,  whj  the*  « 
Nov.  of  whac  place  caA  aadb  em 
Be  told  with  tntth,  Vm  jr#v 


Wmiut 
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COJfTEJTTS. 

Dr.  Reid's  Ventilation. — '*  Hall  to  tbe  Buriiter  buk  from  tlie  Circuit.**— llf 
Irish  Wliiakey-DrtDker'i  Bulletin  of  the  Battle  of  Sobraon. — Yankee  lontadoi 
to  Erin,— May-Day.  and  the  Grall-up  on  the  Doim&. — Orote'a  History  <ifGf««Bi 
— Greek  Lyrica  to  Jesicie,  with  an  Irish  Translation. — Voutliful  Remioisanaa, 
— The  Lay  of  the  CambHtlg^e  and  Oxford  Boat- Race.— The  Baron  Voo  RaAm- 
bBch*B  new  Imponderable,  and  the  Light  of  the  Magnetic  Ladies, 


Scene!^The  Travelling  Bachelor^i  Lodging!,  where  the  meeting  it  bdd  hj  tA- 
joummeuU 

PreMent.  —  Tu^   Wiiiskey-Dkik KEE^  The   Penman,     EverakI}  Cuti, 
RicHARti  Gbimoiuber,  aud  Tbe  Traveli^ino  BACHELoa. 

The  Scene  of  action  is  a  first-floor  drawing-room,  Dr.  R«;id*6  VentiUting  Ap|W« 
ratus  occupying  tlie  parlour  below.  The  apartment  is  learnedly  and  faodfiiU| 
decorated.  There  are  American  rocking-chairs  roond  a  horse-dioe  tabJe.  ooooa^nut 
mattings,  bear-ikin  hearch-rug,'^the  hunting-dress  of  an  Ojibbeway  lodian  ud 
the  Sunday  clothes  of  a  German  Professor  lying  about  promiiicuously.  Majty  hotkt 
on  bad  pap^r,  and  in  ntrange  characters  ;  the  novels  with  the  tiglieat  of  I 
cut  in  wuod.  Litbograph  pictures  of  a  Polish  Countess,  two  opera-daooen,  i 
diiia]  Mez7.ofanti,  Professors  Liebig,  P'umpellschnaut^  Geseniua,  Ru 
Cieb ruder  Grimm,  Jenny  Lind^  the  Austrian  AmbascadoFy  Soyer,  ; 
Doo.  Aocordioiia  and  segar -boxes  alternately.  Autographs  of  tbe  aiiffaiit 
butors  to  the  Kamskatkah  Philoaopbical  Transactions.  Green  giftceet  iiniifeiy  ciit« 
both  fur  sight  and  drink.  Rirachenwasserf  and  tome  undoubted  Hock.  Inauiner- 
able  foreign  coins,  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  ;  and  a  reanoi  of  ptEfet-OMoajf 
value  ten^penoe.  The  room  is  pa|>ered  with  paitports*  Rulea  amd  Rignklkiaa  or 
the  Cosmopolitan  Fraternity,  and  the  Exotic  Society  on  the  walla. 

Just  as  the  iint  libation  commences,  tbero  is  a  sudden  sensation  among  the  liif* 
niture^  The  carpet  swells  from  below,  and  the  maid«8errant*s  ginj^iam  gnovt 
liathKin-like.  The  curtain  whi&iles  in  a  sudden  breeze,  Jenny  Lind  rattles  a^ivflal 
the  wall.  Professor  Pumpellschnaut*s  head  turns.  AISS,  ^y  in  differeot  diiwi^ 
ttons.  Tbe  paper-money,  like  Timotheus'  airs,  aftceods  the  sky  in  i 
Tbe  documents  grow  confused.     The  punch  gets  cold. 


lajty  bodi   , 
f  hera^H 

Doen,^^H 


BVSRARD    CLIVK   AND    GRIMGfBBER    {simuliautoujt^). 

Bachelor^  bachelor^  this  will  never  do. 

PENMAN  (earneslfy). 
Bachelor,  bachelor,  these  are  travellers'  tricks  upon  your  fricndft. 

WHISKEY'DHINKEE. 

Its  blowing  tny  boots  off* 

TAAVELLtKG  BACHELOR. 

Wait  one  moment,  the  valve  is  a  little  out  of  order.     We  11  lei  m  lb«_ 
aroinalics   directly,  and   fan  you  with  the  breath  of  the  sweet  ; 

**  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blow/* 


Drinker, 


wbtch  will    you  have  ?    Name  your  gales,  and  you   shall   hare  one  I 
Erin'»  own,  fresh   from   the  west.      Feninan,  turn  the  right-hatid  etd 
We  tyilJ  him  Zephyr,  he  *8  so  balmy.     Griragibber,  what  will  jou  h**^ 
a  draught  of? 
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aaJMGIBOER* 

Punch. — 

THAVELLIKO   BACHELOn. 

ITmph  ! 

Feoman,  should  you  like  ao  ague  ?  I  keep  the  malaria  for  itiy 
creditors.  We  can  let  you  in  for  any  thing,  from  carbonic  oxide  to 
simple  hydroj^en.  The  chimney  serves  for  music  as  well  as  for  warmth. 
Hark  I  its  /Eolian  airs.  You  have  not  been  at  the  House  lately,  have 
you  Clive  ? 

BVEHABD  CLIVB, 

Hardly  in  the  Easter  week*     It  is  not  the  lively  time  of  the  year  for 

our  orators.     Why  ? 

TRATRLLINO   BACBSLOE. 

Ah  !  Yoi]  mistake  me.  I  always  go  there  at  Easter  and  Christmas, 
and  during  the  recesses, 

PENMAN. 

W^at  cross-purposes  are  you  two  playing  at  1  I  *!!  wager  that  Viator 
after  ventilating  his  wita^  is  after  the  ventilatioii  of  his  dwelling;  and 
that  the  only  House  of  Parliament  that  he  studies,  is  Mr,  Barry  s,  the 
Great  Unfinished  Temple  of  the  Winds* 

amftlQIBBER* 

Adjourn,  adjourn;  we'll  have  no  ventilation  halls  inen  Tipperary- 
Shew  reason.  Bachelor,  for  the  agues  that  you  are  candid  enough  to 
promise  the  Feninan,  and  the  rheumatisms  we  prophecy  for  ourselves. 

EVERAim   CLIVB* 

Ik  ffiutHnu  non  dufpuianduuu  If  the  Bachelor  will  try  newfangled 
inventions,  and  raise  the  wind  at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  why  we 
mutt-^ 

ORIMOTBBBR. 

Move  to  the  back-parlour  downstairs.  Betsy,  blow  up  the  fire,  and 
move  down  the  glasses;  and  when  we  get  down  in  the  snuggery,  well 
drink  to  the  Eeid  sitaken  hy  t/te  winds, 

BVSRAHD    CLIVE. 

And  enjoy  our  liquors  as  sailors  do  on  shipboard — all  the  better  for 
the  storm  that  rages  above  them* 

Suave  mari  magno)  9lc* 

WHISKEY    DRINKER. 

I  protest  against  that.  Viator  knows  more  about  it  than  he  shews. 
Have  you  not  beard  of  the  Wind  vei*m^  Wine  case^  where  ventilation 
saved  the  headaches  of  a  whole  drinking  party  ?  'Tis  the  Doctor  him- 
self that  describes  it  in  his  book.  The  jovial  fellows  let  in  the  air  and 
the  fumes  went  out«  The  tea-totaller  took  his  pint  with  impimity;  the 
pinUr  became  a  setter ;  the  bottle-man  rose  lo  a  magnum ;  and  the 
average  magnum  swelled  to  a  gallon.  I'm  thinking  Vis  the  Bachelor's 
hospitality  that  makes  him  blow  us  up.  He  means  us  to  make  a  night 
of  it,  and  he 's  getting  us  into  good  wind  at  starting. 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

Thank  you.  Drinker,  for  your  just  appreciation.  I  assure  you  I  had 
no  design  of  giving  myself  airs  at  your  expense.  But  will  you  give  us 
gome  melody  ? 
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WHT8KBT-DR1NKBR. 

May  be  you  'd  like  aomctbing  philosophical  and  meteorological  in 
bonour  of  the  room  trnd  the  occasion.  So  I  'II  »mg  you  about  Spirit 
versus  Gravity,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  GravitatioiL 

SONG  BY  THE  WHISKEY  DRINKER.— "  UPON  MY  SOUL  IT  I 
THE  ALCOHOL." 

Then  upon  my  »cml,  it 's  the  Alcohol 

Thai  maket  the  world  go  round  ^ 
And  gravitation  h  bothejration, — 

It  *%  juit  when  the  Uquors  abound 
On  earth  down  here,  that  each  higher  sphere 

Set9  to  at  vpinoing  away  ; 
And  toe  and  heel,  keeps  up  the  reel, 

And  rests  nor  night  nor  day* 

If  it  were  not  to,  'tis  the  heads  below 

That  would  take  up  the  fumes  instead  ; 
And  it 's  wfl  that  would  spin,  when  the  Hqtinri 

Whilst  they  would  be  quiet  in  bod. 
But  now  it  *s  the  skv.  *stead  of  yoti  and  I, 

That  reels  when  toe  wine  mounts  up, 
Wheo,  instead  of  our  ears,  tt  singi  In  the  spherea, 

To  the  tune  of  the  bowl  and  cup. 

F£NafAK. 

Thanks  to  Glive  and  his  mixings,  and  to  the  Dntiker  and  bis  mustc^  I 
am  wanning.  As  the  valves  are  out  of  order^  and  the  apparaius  baa  de- 
termined against  actings  I  vote  we  stay  m  we  are.  Grimgibber,  1*0 
glad  to  see  you  amongst  us.  Here's  your  health,  and  many  sbmlir 
happy  returns  to  you. 

BVBRARD   CLIVS. 

1 11  sing  you  a  triumphant  ode  on  it* 

SONO  BYCLIVE.^«HAIL  TO  OUR  BARRISTER  BACK  FROM  THE 

CIRCUIT." 

Air — ^**  Mail  to  the  Chief  who  in  hiumpA  advaneu/* 

Hail  to  otir  Barrister  back  from  the  Cirooit, 

Honour  and  strength  to  the  curls  of  hit  wig : 
Long  may  be  live  o*er  his  forehead  to  jerk  it  ^ 
Long  at  a  wltneti  look  burly  and  big. 

King  of  the  Pleaders, 

One  of  the  Leaders, — 
Hii  name  *s  in  the  papers  wherever  yoa  go. 

Guildhall  repeats  hia  fame, 

Westmi lister  cIcjcs  the  ^ame. 
Here*s  to  the  learned  Dick  Orimgibber,  oh  t 

He  is  no  delicat*?  Equitv  Counsel, 

No  Draftsman  f  or  other  mute  limb  of  the  hiw  ; — 
Fellows  scarce  6t  to  cry  chickweed  and  grofiiuisf41« 
Laden  with  teaming,  but  wanting  in  jaw, 

Orimgibber  *s  able 

To  thump  on  the  table. 
To  storm  and  to  bluster  with  eloquent  glow. 

Struck  with  his  fiiry,  men 

Ac^ting  a«  iurvmen, 
¥\m4  tot  tlvis\eaTT\eA'\r\a(LairissMgW»«Ec^«^\ 
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Hear  him  in  Bnnr  in  the  diill  Spedn]  Paper, 

C>r  In  New  Trial*,  when  ihe  Motions  are  o'er. 
Drawing  divdnctioDS  to  tubtJe  and  taper. 
Quoting  dedtiont  and  texts  by  ihe  wore. 

If  he  writes  ireatisei. 

None  are  ko  neat  an  his  ; 
Still  to  a  second  edition  they  go. 

May  I  and  yoa  see 

Him  soon  a  Q.  C. 
Here  's  to  the  learned  Dick  Grimgtbber,  oh  t 

GHIM6IBBSR. 

Your  parodies,  Clive,  are,  generally,  simply  annoying  j  but  this  one 
makes  me  feel  sorry  for  you. 

EVERAAD  CLIVR. 

Surely  you  are  not  offended.  There  *«  no  harm  in  wishing  to  see  you 
a  Queen's  Counsel,  when 

<'  Ye  shall  walk  in  Hlk  attire, 
And  fliller  hae  to  »pare.'* 

GfilMOtBBBB. 

No,  Clive.  I  am  not  offended*  That  which  is  given  in  joke,  I  can 
lake  in  joke,  however  much  I  may  question  the  taste  of  the  jocularity. 
But  I  said  I  was  sorry  on  t/mir  account,  and  so  I  am.  You  have 
learned  just  law  enough  for  the  purposes  of  buffoonery,  and  there  you 
stop.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  you  try  to  palliate  to  yoursielf  your 
want  of  resolution  and  perseverance  by  repeating  and  remodelling  the 
old  hackneyed  claptraps  against  the  alleged  dryness  and  narrow- minded* 
ness  of  our  profession. 

FSNAfAN. 

Come,  come,  Grimgibber,  you  are  using  the  rough  side  of  your  tongue 
a  little  in  earnest, 

SYBBARD  CLIVK. 

Never  mind, — at  least  do  not  interfere  on  my  account-,  I  began  the 
sparring,  and  If  I  catch  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  I  have  no  right  to  cry 
out*  Grimgibber's  in  the  right,  and  we  ought  to  admire  resolute  energy 
even  when  displayed  in  an  eminent  pleader  or  an  industrioua  flea* 

TBAVBLLIKG   BACHELOR. 

Come,  a  song,  a  song.  Drinker  you  sang  last  about  the  upper  re- 
gion s«     Can*t  you  give  us  something  about  earth  ? 

WHISKBY-ORINKER. 

After  that  little  bit  of  harmless  sparring,  I  'It  give  you  a  real  fight. 

SONG  BY  THE  WlilSKEY^DRlNKER^THE  BATTLE  OF  SOBRAON. 

Brave  h<iyi,  now  the  war  is  all  ended. 

And  the  peace  is  come  back  from  Lahore, 
If  L*Vr  I  saw  %hting  so  spkndid. 

I  wish  1  rnayn^t  fight  any  more. 
Though  you  Ve  heard  ^  Imth  by  land  and  by  water* 

Of  mighty  grand  battles,  I  own. 
They  re  aU,  In  regard  of  maiiftlftughter. 

But  Gock^fightA  compared  to  Sobraon. 
A  tig  for  their  musketry  Aaahe^^ 

ArtiUery,  i^wivelt,  and  ituiT! 
'Tig  the  bayonet  tliat  iettles  tbdr  hashes, 

And  lets  the  tmoke  out  of  their  Imff ' 
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At  thi*  lirirtk  <»f  the  Sutledge  the  Sirdar, 

Tlie  Sikhfi,  and  the  Sings  w«re  drftwn  up; 
Says  Sir  Henry,  *'  Boys,  shore  'em  in  ftiribBr, 

For  I M  like  in  tbeir  camp  for  to  stip.** 
'*  It  was  routing  strong  Uy,"  says  Sir  Hugfi,  *•  twyi. 

That  we  got,  when  we  blew  up  Hongkong  ; 
But  this  morning  for  breakfajtt  with  you,  boyi^ 

I  prefer  the  Rinee*«  Tay-du-pong/* 
A  fig  for  their  musketry  flaabes,  &c.  &c. 

The  tnunpeis  played  up  a  bravura, 

The  great  gims  they  opt-nM  the  ball, 
And  the  Sikhs  who  were  trainM  by  Ventur«t 

They  didn't  object  to  the  small. 
They  "d  been  drilFd  loo  by  ould  Avitabile, 

And,  if  the  plain  truth  I  must  tell. 
Faith  he  hadn't  instructed  them  shabbily, 

For  they  fired  mcjst  remarkably  welL 
A  fig  for  their  musketry  da&he»,  &c. 

Now  what  you  call  brisk  cannonading 

Our  infantry  thought  mighty  slow, 
So  *twaa  after  some  little  parading. 

Faugh  a  batlagh^  and  at  *em  we  go  t 
To  the  Tenth  our  brave  General  berkoii'*d, 

•^•^ Twenty. Ninth,"  says  he,  "charge  'em  in  line!" 
Ijead  the  way  there,  my  brave  Sixty- Second, 

And  the  Fifties  wouH  loiter  behind. 
A  fig  for  their  infantry  fiashes,  &c. 

Not  a  shot  we  fired  off  in  adrandng, 

Each  man  to  his  orders  wa«  true  ; 
Dut  such  howling,  and  growlittg,  and  dancing 

Was  iiiside,  when  the  breach  we  da&h'd  thrmigh. 
There  was  Lai  Sing,  and  Fal  Siug^  and  Ral  Sing, 

And  ev^ry  great  Sing  of  them  allj 
Crying  out,  ^^  Oh,  we  never  more  shall  riiig^ 

Or  we  *11  sing  most  confoundedly  smalL 
A  fig  for  their  muiketry  flashea^  ii^ 

Boiild  Thadcwell  the  batteriet  iuniioiunted« 

With  the  ould  Third  Dragooui,  one  by  one. 
Which  for  cavalry  horsemen  wis  counted 

A  feat  very  handily  done* 
Their  fortifications  we  shiver M, 

Their  pontoons  we  broke  up  and  dowUi 
And  those  who  escaped  being  skiver*d, 

I^eap^d  into  the  water  to  drown. 
A  fig  for  their  musketry  llashet,  &c. 

SOj  Sergeant,  my  boy,  drop  your  halhert. 

The  powder  we  11  rinse  from  our  throats  i 
Let  lis  drink  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 

And  the  Houses  of  Parliament's  votes. 
Here  '«  the  Generally  who  took  their  surrender* 

And  the  heroes  of  every  corpi, 
Who  march 'd  in  the  utma«t  of  splendoiur. 

All  roitnd  the  proud  walls  of  Lahore. 
A  fig  for  their  mitsketry  Hashes^ 

Artillery,  swivels,  and  stuff ! 
'Tis  the  bay 'net  that  settles  their  haaheit 

And  lets  the  smoke  out  of  their  buff. 


FSNMAN, 

Sir  Harry  Sm\V\i,\\\Lc  llete^tLrd  the  Saxon,  h  a  hero  of  the  fti 
He  was  born  neat  \V\\\VV\vi^e^  M<iHi. 
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Hb  health  then,,  with  due  honours,  to  Feamea  to  ^nera),  and  to  him 
and  owr  friend  here  in  particular. 


If  ere  *s  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  natiire  of  Whittlaaea, 
Lei  the  Mere  froth  at  his  name  like  a  Iktte  aea^ 
Mix  me  a  tumbler,  and  sweeten  it.  Sully*,  well ; 
Here  *■  to  ihe  health  of  the  Victor  of  AUiwalL 


^M  WHISfLEY-DRINKJBR. 

"^  All  due  honour  to  your  English  generals,  whether  they  come  out  of 
the  fens  or  off  the  firm  ground,  whether  they  are  web-footed  or  cloven- 
toed  Saxons.  But  recollect  that  one  of  the  three  new  Stars  of  the  £«8t 
from  oui"  isle  of  the  West.     Gough  is  a  Paddy, 


We  11  drink  to  Smith  and  Hardioge,  oh, 
But  then,  I  'II  beg  ytiur  pard iny,  oh, 

You  11  not  get  off 

Til)  you  Ve  druck  to  Gough, 
Whom  the  Queen  ba^  been  rewarding,  oli. 


■  There  is  justice  in  what  you  say.  I  believe  your  countrymen  have 
dooe  their  duty  well  in  all  our  wars  for  many  a  century. 

^  FBNMAN. 

H      I  suppose  that  Is  why  the  Yankees  want  to  get  them  away  from  us, 

"  Of  all  the  cool  specimens  of  Transatlantic  effrontery  that  Jonathan  has 
favoured  us  with,  I  admire  most  the  speech  of  their  Mr.  M*Connell  (not 
O'CoDuell)  about  proposing  to  annex  Ireland  d  la  Texas  and  Oregon. 

TIIAVEI.LING    BACHELOR. 

That  invitation  was  thrown  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
a  Member  of  Congress,  into  Heroic  verse.  I  have  a  copy  and  will  read 
it  to  you. 

THE  FREE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN'S  HfJRTATORY  INVOCATION  OF 
THE  IRIi5H  CELT. 

Friend  of  Mankind,  who  lovest  all  that  are, 

But  hateftt  Saxons  in  particular  : 

Speak  hut  the  word^  complete  the  social  plan 

That  gives  hisi  ftilUb1i>wr\  dignity  to  man. 

And  links  the  Canada*  with  Yucatan. 

Come  to  the  lunrl  where  no  proud  Snzans  v». 

And  breathe  Uie  one  inspiring  word^  **  Anuent.** 

Come  to  our  lund^ — we  *11  seek  tome  favoured  ipot» 
Where  buffaliNe*  may  run,  and  writi  may  not. 
Come  to  our  land,  bid  Siucon  ties  adieu, 
Come  to  our  land,  though  we  be  Saxons  too. 

I  lee  thy  smiles  I^ — from  tliose  stern  eyes  are  out 
A  look  that  Eugland  hopes  may  1»e  the  last. 
1  see  thy  mo  via  !  —  Ride  fast  across  the  wavet^ 
Lo,  the  Great  Western  leaves  a  land  of  tlmvet* 

Come  not  alone; — the  Uniun  welcomes  you, 
Erin  ;  bi:it  then  she  *tl  welcome  Scotland  too. 
Tear  all  from  Albion  ;  Orkney  if  you  can  ; 
Tear  Shetland,  and  the  ihietditig  arms  of  Man  ; 
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Tear  Sky,  and  Mull,  and  Muck  of  meaner  mark; 

Tear  Gxiemsey,  Jeney,  Aldemey,  and  Sark  ; 

t*et  Cornwall  'mi.va  each  Scilly  sateUit€, 

And  hnggish  Hampshire  moiim  in  irain  fur  Wight. 

So  shorn  of  all  which  fix«  her^^ — alooe. 

And  spoil'd  of  all  that  now  she  calls  her  own. 

That  vagrant  land  shall  float,  unpitied  and  unknown. 

Ay  !  fth«  ahall  drift,  unheeded,  meanly  fn>e. 

Reft  of  her  moonn|ffi  in  her  vaunted  s^a. 

And  gna^h  her  teethf  now  drawn,  againat  the  recreant  la 

Drift,  e'en  as  Delos  dn'fted,  errant  earth. 

But,  unlike  ber,  give  no  Apollo  birth  ; 

Now  ai  the  shackled  Black,  in  fetters  roam. 

Now  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  find  no  home' 

I  see  her  movea— tyrannically  strong. 

She  *s  boasted  of  her  chalks,  and  shown  them  long. 

Paraded  them  with  bold  insolvent  Urow, 

Befi>re  her  nval  France —  she  walks  tliem  now. 

She  drifts  by  France, — France  laughs  to  see  her  go, 

And  ^pain  looks  daggers  on  her  Mien  foe  ; 

**  Emancipate  Gibraltar,"  halU  Tangier; 

Mor«x£o  joins  the  universal  cheer. 

And  Abd-el-Kader  grins  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  small  Canwnes  strain  their  throats  with  glee. 

And  Cape  de  Vt-rd  with  joy  grows  green  at  green  can  be. 

But  yon  small  isle,  a  speck  on  ocean*s 
Thither,  oh.  Britons,  let  your  though u  be 
Think  upon  St.  Helena  if  you  can» 
And  envy  that  small  isle  ita  one  great 


No  more.— Sweet  Erin,  land  of  smiles  and  showers, 
Cut  the  connexion,  and  be  truly  ours. 
Thy  ^^^nest  pimntrif"  shall  liner  be, 
And  grow  enlightened  citizens  like  me, 
And  think,  admitted  to  that  honour  high. 
Their  faithftil  pig  shaM  bear  them  company. 

Come,  Erin,  come  -  cease  from  thy  Orange  jart. 
Come  to  the  banner  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars  ; 
Iiet  England  see  thee  part  with  wistful  eyes. 
And  for  the  first  time  learn  to  sympathize. 

Ay  !  she  does  svmpathise  ;  yet  sneers  the  whUe  ; 

She  weeps  in  CabehocMl  like  the  worm  of  Nile  ; 

Thou  king-bestridden  arbitrary  Isle  I.— 

Among  impostors  archest  of  the  arch. 

Stinting  majestic  Intellect  its  march, 

And  stiFening  Fragresa  with  a  food  of  starch. 

Thy  Tyranny  can  e^en  potatoes  bUght| 

And  hlaAt  tbejr  eyes  for  fear  of  Freedom*s  tight. 

GRIMGIBBEA^ 

I  suppose  the  bull  about  gnashing  tbe  teeth  after  they  were  dfiwoi  il 
tbromi  in  to  suit  tbe  taste  of  the  nation  who  are  addressed 

EVEBARD   CLtVS* 

You  call  it  American,  do  you.  Bachelor  ?     Don't  jou  thiok  th«  «* 

rather  Parisian  than  Transatlantic  ? 

WU I SKKY-0R I NKBR. 

Whoever  asks  the  question,  I  *ll  give  tbe  answer. 

To  Cousin  Jonathan  his  Cousin  Pat. — 

^*  We  won't  liave  you  at  any  price,  that '%  flat ;" 

*'  Qur  u\e  \^  ^e«ii^  Wv  t«A  w  ^T*ftu  as  tliau'* 
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EVERARD    CI.IVE. 

That  '*  Free  and  Enlightened  "  Address  may  deserve  a  Declamation 
pri*e,  Bachelor,  but  it  must  not  excuse  you  from  your  duties  as  a 
chorister*  Come,  g;ive  us  a  song.  Let  the  Recitative  be  followed  by 
an  air. 

TRAV£1,LING    BACHELOR. 

You  really  iiiust  forgpive  me.  In  arranging  the  ventilating  valves  this 
morning,  I  unfortunately  ttirned  the  cock  of  an  iced  North  Easter  a 
little  too  long.  It  has  given  me  an  incipient  cold,  which  quite  stops  me 
from  singing.     Will  you  favour  us^  Bibulus  ? 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

'Faith,  to  be  sure  I  will ;  and,  as  we  have  just  had  an  invocation  of 
my  beautiful  country,  I  '11  give  you  one  of  a  most  beautiful  creature^ 
who!ie  equal  is  not  easily  to  be  found  in  that  or  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  She  reminds  me,  with  *'  the  tear  and  the  smile  iti  her  eye/*  very 
often  of  Erin.  I  wish  I  could  add,  that  they  ** blend  like  the  rainbow" 
in  my  regard  ;  however — 


^80NO  BY  THE  WHISKEY-DRINKER,— MA  V  MORNING. 
Oh  the  May-mciro  of  yore  was  a  blithe  one,  I  ween, 
When  ihey  dtinc^  round  the  pole  oti  the  old  vithige  ^reen  ; 
When  the  m&ida  gatherM  dew  at  the  break  of  the  day^ 
And  they  wove  a  bright  wreath  for  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
Though  the  g<K)d  time*  are  pnitt,  and  the  world  haa  grown  ooldi 
Still  the  dew  and  the  flowers  are  as  nweet  as  of  old  ; 
Still  the  sky  latigha  with  love,  and  the  earth  with  good  cheer, 
And  the  birda  sing  their  merriest  song  of  the  year. 
I  Wake  up,  IVlaHon,  wak& — come  away,  come  away  ! 

"  *Tis  the  morri  that  we  love^ — *tis  the  morn  of  the  May  I 

Oar  steeds  hut  thy  coming,  fair  loiterer,  wait ; 
Hark  the  neigh  of  Black  Gipsey  below  at  the  gate  I 
Her  bridle  I  Ve  wreathed  with  the  fresheBt  of  green. 
And  I  \e  euIFd  thee  a  rose,  love,  that  *s  fit  for  a  queen- 
The  hedge-rowfi  are  sweet,  and  the  meadows  are  fair  ; 
But  the  breeze  of  the  Downs  is  more  racy  and  rare : 
O'er  their  soft  turf  careering,  together  we  '11  go, 
Ai  the  Mft-birdi  skim  light  o*er  the  waters  below. 
Wake  up^  Blarion,  wake — come  away,  come  away  ! 
*Tis  the  mom  that  we  lore — *tii  the  mom  of  the  May  I 

Now,  CUve,  it*s  your  turn. 


Let  me  of  ihis  time. 


BVBRAHD   CLIVS. 

I  Ve  been  lyrically  lazy  lately. 


OaiUGIBBBlU 

Have  yoUy  then,  been  at  any  serious  occupalion  during  tbe  last  month? 

SVEHARD   CLIYS. 

Yes.  I  have  read  Crete's  History  of  Greece,  and  heard  the  Ethio- 
pian Minstrels.  I  have  eiamined  some  Roman  antiquLties,  and  seen 
the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  boat-race.  I  have  projected  twelve  books, 
and  have  written  from  two  lines  to  two  pages  of  each  of  them.  I  have 
had  my  horse  fired,  and  my  bull- terrier's  tail  shortened*  1  have  had 
three  flirtations  with  dark  girla,  two  with  fair  ones,  and  one  with  a  half- 
and-half  one*  I  have  learned  how  to  make  Mush,  and  have  improved 
_  my  cnixture  of  Gin  Twist.     I  have— » 
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QBIMGTBttER, 

Pray,  proy»  stop  your  farrago  of  follie*.  The  only  rational  topic  yoo 
have  touched  on  is  G rote's  Grt'ek  History.  I  should  really  be  gUd  lo 
hear  an  opinion  about  that*  The  time  that  I  can  spare  for  unprofc*- 
fiionaS  reading  is  but  liroited,  and  I  am  glad  to  leara  from  others  what 
books  are  best  worth  the  hours  I  can  devote  to  them. 

RVKBAltO  CLIVE» 

I  cannot  say  that  I  like  the  book*  But  it  13  merely  fair  to  observe 
that  the  two  volumes  which  have  at  present  appeared,  enibraca  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  subject  of  the  work.  Indeed,  accordiDf  to 
Mr.  Grote's  idea  of  Greek  History,  they  arc  little  more  than  mere  Pro- 
legomena. The  part  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  deal  with,  the  working 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  ia  tiot  yet  touched  upon.      I  shall  watch  P 

the  forthcoming  volumes  with  interest,  to  see  how  a  practical  Eitg 

statesman  judges  the  Athenian  system  of  voting  nnd  speaking  in  the 
public  aiisemblies,  their  extensive  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  in  their  courts  of  justice,  their  graduated  property 
taxeSt  their  theories  on  public  education.  These,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar matters,  are  things  on  which  Mr  Grote*s  opinion  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable^  for  he  is  undoubtedly  a  good  scholar,  and  he  has  the  just  in- 
dustry and  honesty  of  purpose  which  always  ought  to  marki  but  which 
unfortunately  do  not  always  mark,  writers  of  history, 

ORIMOIBBER. 

And  yet  you  do  not  approve  of  his  book. 
evekarh  clivb. 

Not  of  the  portion  which  he  has  already  published^  I  diiUke  the 
spirit  in  which  he  writes,  I  do  not  admire  his  style,  and  1  differ  froB 
nearly  all  his  conclusions. 

WHISKEY  DBINKBa. 


And  yet  I  have  read  nome  fivourab 


Pretty  sweeping  censure  that 
reports  of  the  book. 

EVEIZARD   CLIVE. 

Such  there  have  been,  and  made  by  good  judges  too.  Still  the  im- 
precision  produced  by  it  on  me  is  what  I  tell  you.  The  whole  of  thi 
first  volume*  and  a  large  part  of  the  second,  are  weansoroe  in  the  «• 
treme.  They  consist  of  dry  dull  prolix  statements  of  all  the  varioai 
Greek  legends.  Grote  strips  all  the  old  poetical  onea  of  all  thdr 
poetry,  and  adds  a  cumbrous  mass  of  others  from  those  solemn  humbu 
the  Alexandrine  Grammarians  and  the  New  Platonists.      His 

that  the    real  history  of  Greece  only   begins   with   the   first  

Olympiad*  AU  before  this  he  treats  as  a  confused  heap  of  nhmAJS^ 
fables  :  not  as  exaggerations  and  poetical  versions  through  which  a  biiJf 
of  truth  may  be  explored,  but  as  sheer  unmitigated  falsehoods  tftd 
dreams.  I  differ  from  him  most  broadly  here.  I  believe  thai  the  Kf*l 
may  be  traced  through  the  Ideal.  The  Greeks  of  770,  b.c,  (the  period 
at  which  CJrote  first  acknowledges  them  as  real  beings)  mu^t,  from  th< 
high  state  of  civilization  in  which  we  find  them,  have  had  ancmlociie^ 
tive  in  arms  and  energetic  and  eminent  in  aru^.  It  is  <i  priin%  maA 
probable  that  those  ancestors  were  aided  in  their  progresa  toward*  la'iiJ* 
zatioD  by  vmm\g^ta\\X  a<\\e\Avu^t^  Itwxv  ^'(j^ijt  and  the  East     rmm  tW 
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traces  of  kingly  government  surviving  in  later  times,  it  appears  almost 
certain  (as  it  is  in  itself  probable)  that  royal  houses  then  were  founded 
vihose  heads  ruled  with  limited  sway  and  defined  prerogatives,  as  Homer 
describes  and  Thucydides  asserts.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  wars  and 
the  adventures  in  which  these  chiefs  must  from  time  to  time  have  en- 
gaged, would  be  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  time,  and  that  the  most  glo- 
rions  ones,  if  they  met  a  worthy  bard,  would  thus  be  handed  down  to  after- 
times.  The  various  migrations  of  the  different  Greek  tribes,  the  degree  of 
ascendency  acquired  by  them  over  each  other,  their  brilliant  expeditioni 
and  foundings  of  colonies  beyond  the  sea,  as  they  are  usually  reported 
and  believed,  all  seem  to  me  likely  in  themselves,  and  supported  by  the 
beat  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  At  any  rate  I  cannot 
believe  in  Grote's  anti-Olympic  Mauk,  or  that  the  warriors  and  cham- 
pions who  must  have  fought  and  shone  in  Hellas  before  Corcebus'  time 
I  have  left  no  trails  of  historical  light  which  may  be  discerned  among  the 
H  legendary  mists  with  which  I  of  course  admit  they  have  been  overcast. 
H  Early  Greek  6ction  is  to  me 


The  ihm  fp-ey  doud  that  Hpre&di  on  high, 
It  covert  but  noi  hides  tbe  sky, 

ORIMGIEBER. 

Are  you  similarly  large  in  belief  as  to  the  legends  of  early  Britain  ? 
Do  you  take  as  historical  personages  Spenser^s 

*'  Chroiiide  of  British  kings 
From  Brute  to  Uther**  reign  ?" 


I 

I 


L 


JSVERABD  CLIVB. 

No  1  the  cases  are  not  analogous^  though  Orote  thinks  lb  em  bo  and 
continually  reverts  to  the  now  admitted  absurdity  of  believing  in  tliat 
catalogue  of  early  British  sovereigns,  as  a  parallel  w  ith  a  scholar  s  be- 
Ireviug  in  the  actual  existence  of  Theseus  or  Cadmus,  or  in  the  historical 
foundation  of '*the  tale  of  Troy  divine."  But  the  early  British  legends 
are  actually  (/wp roved  by  historical  evidence.  We  know,  for  instance, 
from  CfEsar  what  a  set  of  uncivilized  savages  the  Britons  were  before 
Rome  tamed  them.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  epoch  when 
Mr,  Grote  first  condescends  to  notice  them  historically,  were  highly  ad- 
vanced in  civiUxation.  They  liad/rini/ed  the  Mediterranean  with  their 
colonies  (as  Cicero  expresses  it)  ;  they  had  already  produced  a  Homer. 
They  could  not  hd^vejnvtped  to  this  intellectual  emmence.  Their  pnj' 
grtM*  to  it  may  be  satisfactorily  traced  and  understood  by  believing  a 
current  of  truth  to  run  through  the  old  lays  and  traditions.  So  thought 
Thucydides.  So  think  Thirjwall,  Clinton,  and  Bulwer,  and  to  that  be- 
lief I  will  hold,  at  least  until  Mr,  Grote  offers  me  something  better  in 
exchange  for  it  than  his  present  cold  chaos  of  negatives, 

FENMAN. 

You  say  that  Greece  had  before  the  first  recorded  Oly^npiad*  pro^ 
duccd  a  Homer.  Grote  would  tell  you  to  say  **  produced  the  Homeric 
poems/' 

GRIMOIBBER, 

That  does  not  matter  for  the  purpose  of  CUve's  argument.  Indeed, 
ihe  existence  of  a  numerous  body  of  men  capable  of  writing  parts  of  lVk«. 
Iliad,  would  go  further  to  corroborate  hiH  poml  as  \.o  \,\\e  \\\^  o^V^ylsl- 
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tion  of  the  early  Greeks^  than  tbe  phenomenon  of  one  genins  in  idfrnnot 
of  his  age  and  of  all  ages,  living  then,  and  writing  tbe  whole. 

£VBRARX1    CLTVB. 

The  Fenman  is  right  in  c^^rrecting  me.  Grote  is  unequal  to  Imilh  in 
the  one  Homer.  He  would  also  except,  Grimgibber,  to  your  phrase  of 
*<  writing"  as  applied  to  the  Iliad.  Though  writing  must  have  been  loqg 
known  and  practised  in  Egypt^  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  before  tlw 
earliest  date  ever  assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  Iltad,  Groie  ii  oae 
of  those  who  think  it  impossible  that  writing  could  then  hare  been 
known  by  an  Asiatic  Greek. 

TBAVXLLING   BACHELOR. 

Recollect,  Clive,  how  many  fint-rate  men  have  not  merely  doubted, 
but  utteriy  denied,  what  you  would  term  the  Unity  of  Homer. 

BYBRARB    CLIVK. 

Yes.  One  of  the  best  things  in  Grote  is  a  note  in  which  he  coUecti 
and  contrasts  the  dogmatizing  assertions  of  the  disputants  pm  and  om, 
about  the  Homeric  question.  But  the  truth  is  that  extensive  schokniip 
and  coo!  judgment  are  not  enough  to  qualify  a  man  to  determine  sua 
points.  There  must  be  warmth  of  feeling — there  must  be  some 
of  poetical  temperament.  Never  was  Pascal's  remark  that 
Heart  ha^  its  arguments  as  well  as  the  Understanding"  raore  true  tho 
in  these  matters. 

FENMAN. 

The  upshot  of  which  is  that  it  is  useless  for  men  to  argue  agatoil 
each  other  on  them.  Brain  may  furnish  arguments  to  brain,  bat  heart 
cannot  do  so  tu  heart. 

WHISKEY-DRINKS  R. 

Except  in  love- matters. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOK. 

From  what  I  read  of  Mr.  Grote's  work  I  was  much  struck  fHt!)  dkt 
great  range  of  his  German  learning.  He  seems  quite  familiar  witb  t2ii 
great  men  of  that  nation. 

EVRRARD    CLIVE. 

Yes  I  and  some  very  excellent  notes  and  sound  critical  remarki^^ 
the  fruits  of  it.  His  taste,  however,  for  Germanixed  metaphysical  [ 
seology  I  think  sometimes  misleads  him.  Uliere  he  speaks  of 
Spartan  costumes,  and  of  the  young  ladies  of  that  nation  exhibiting  »* 
the  public  games  in  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts  so  a»  to  liw 
the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view,  he  goes  on  gravely  to  l 
that  such  an  education  must  have  imparted  to  the  women  a  i ' 
character.     This  is  worthy  of  a  Teuton. 

WHISKEY*DRINR£R. 

How  very  demonstrative  our  opera*dancers  must  be, 

FfiNMAN. 

I  dislike  the  incoherence  of  hia  orthography.  Why  not  Piaistratiti  tf 
it  used  to  be,  instead  of  Peijtistnitm,  &c.  All  theae  affeetatioiia  €«hW 
but  a  little  leaming  as  a  *et-off  to  the  indefinitude  of  idea  which  Mik* 
a  man  seem  Ignotaxil  ha  lo  ^WlXaxv^a^^  V«:  \%  ^t\\\xl^  m.     1  *v#  bi^ 
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er  against  these  things  ever  since  I  hey  got  up  an  orthographic  editiou 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  full  of  inverted  comroas  and  yn  pronounce  abili- 
ties. I  He  a  respect  both  for  my  eyes  and  habits,  aud  won*t  have  them 
interfered  with. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

You  *d  think  different  if  you  saw  how  we  send  out  our  Irish  ballade 
now-a-days.  Gaelic  spelling  and  Gaelic  characters  for  the  Irish  names. 
All  national  above  board. 

FENMAN; 

I  know  the  pie-bald  specimens  of  typography  :  one-half  English,  one 
Gaelic.  Soch  an  alphabet  and  such  spelling !  Seriously  speaking  all 
thia  is  Bnimmagem.  Do  you  think  ** The  British  Grenadiers"  would 
look  like  a  Klephtic  march  by  printing 


But  the  remedy  ? 


Some  talk  of  Aai^iIp^. 

And  lome  of  Ut^uXnt* 
Of  ^Em^m^  and  AvrsvJi^t 

Aud  some  Q(*H^mMXm* 

QRJMOIBBBK* 


H  Sound  learning.  If  they  knew  Gaelic  well,  they  would  act  differently. 
At  present  it*»  like  the  French  in  a  silver-fork- school  novel— juat  a 
measure  of  the  pitiful  ambkimi  of  the  fool  who  mes  it. 

K  EVKRABD    CLiyS. 

™  Yes:  if  a  man  writes  Greek,  let  it  be  Greek;  and  if  English,  En^ 
glisb.     No  half-and-half. 

~  WHIBKEY-DB  INKER. 

How,  if  you  want  to  filch  a  Greek  compliment  ? 

KVBRARD   CLIVE. 

Why,  tell  it  in  Greek.  1  even  make  (not  filch)  compliments  in  that 
tongue  occasionally, 

WHISKg?-DBtNKBIt. 

Almost  the  only  ones  you  ever  do  make,  Clive, 

BVBHARD    CEiIVB. 

Yes.  **  The  obscurity  of  a  learned  language"  makes  me  more  Irish 
Uum  1  otherwise  might  be.  1  stnmg  together  some  Anacreontics  the 
other  day  to  a  very  pretty  con  vales  cent>  with  a  very  pretty  name. 

4^poudo(  ytkini,  )(dpit  tv. 

'Ot  (V  Koh-fi  iraptitf 
BaXXti  t6  npoa-BfV  3,v0ot, 
*E(^i7^ra(  ra  inlyra. 

WHI8KEY-DRINKKR, 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  name  of  the  "  Flower  of  Dumblane  "  sounded 
so  prettily  in  Greek.  Can*t  you  give  us  a  translation,  Everard,  of  your 
Teian  lyrics? 
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SVERARO   CLIVB. 

Ay,  an  Irish  one,  if  you  like. 

SUNG  BVEVERARD  CLIVE.— -TWAS  WHEN  YOU  WERE  AILl^Q, 

DEAR  JESSIE/' 

Air — "  One  bumper  at  fiariinif,** 

^Tw&s  when  yoa  were  ailing,  dear  Jnsie, 

Our  he&ru  were  as  beavy  oa  lead  : 
As  for  laiigHiiig  or  lovHIng,  wHYh,  lileia  ye^ 

Tht^y  never  came  into  one\  bead. 

Now  your  roses  return,  you  sweet  fmyture. 

And  the  physic  i«  laid  on  the  ah  elf. 
There's  a  general  rejoiring  in  Nature. 

That  Jessie  again  i»  KerMflf, 

FENMAN. 

I  see  you  recollect  ihe  Eton  Greek  weeks,  Clive.  Can  you  tell  me 
who's  our  friend  in  this  little  volume. —  Robert  Nolands,  publifher»  in 
the  character  of  sole  executor,  of  the  Legacy  of  an  Old  Etonian — anlbor 
unknown  ? 

EVERABD    CLIVE. 

Ask  the  Bachelor.     His  reminiscences  go  higher  up  than  mine. 

TRAVELLING   BACBELOR. 

Ask  Clivc.     His  go  lower  down* 

FENMAN. 

Well,  neither  of  you  know.  The  best  part  about  hira  ia  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  straightforwardness  of  style,  and  the  worse  part  his  inter- 
jections*    I  suppose  his  descriptions  are  true,  and  his  anecdotes  nitnnL 

KVERARD    CLIVK. 

1  think  so,  and  so  does  the  Bachelor.  If  '*  Old  Long  Chambef*'  hai 
a  slight  tinge  of  that  conventional  sentiment  which  is  always  eatpeetcd 
when  you  go  back  to  your  old  flogg:ings  and  fagirings,  it  shews  ndhsilf 
more  than  what  the  public  look  for  on  such  occasions.  The  enthusta 
is  as  essential  as  the  metre.  When  a  man  is  past  forty  he  must  ciiKf 
vate  simplicity  of  character  in  order  to  get  up  his  boyishness. 

FENMAN. 

At  the  price  of  much  affectation.     For  my  part  I  would  rather  be  tbi 

I  most  moderate  of  men  than  the  most  magnificent  of  boys.     I  wou*l  df 

tlte  whiskers  of  my  mind.     All  reminiscences  are  had^  some  wone  th« 

others ;  and  a  tnau  only  takes  to  them  in   poetry  when  he  has  not  th^ 

stamina  for  an  impression. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Well !  if  ever  I  commit  rhyme  I  will  6nd  some  place  amoiMl  WJ 
stanzas  for  the  spot  where  I  learned  scanning  and  sculling ;  and  SoM  b 
very  satisfied  to  tell  my  tale  as  well  as  the  ex-Etonian.  Penman  t  be 
measures  swords  against  your  countryman,  Tennyson,  who  made  i^fi 
Idyll  out  of  the  feat  of  some  schoolboys  who  stole  a  sow,  k^pt  her 
during  her  acconchemen  t,  and  roasted  her  babes  and  hocklings.  Thi» 
was  at  Westminster.     The  Eton  feat  was  the  abduction  of  a  JaciiM. 

PENMAN. 

Waa  it  I     Meu  are  ea&iV^  ^Vw^t^  ^V^vi  \.Wj  ca.u  contemplate  all  tJi» 
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ritli  pleasure,  and  clever  wlien  they  tag  it  to  rbymes.  Real  mis- 
chief comes  when  tliey  get  morbid  on  the  strength  of  having  been 
young, 

BVBRARD   CLIVE. 

That  may  hit  Gray  and  other  greater  men  than  our  Bam  el  ess  friend 
here.  I  am  like  the  Bachelor,  and  love  to  revert  to  **  Falber  Thames/* 
aod  to  pull  over  in  memory  my  old  boat-races, 

WatSKBir-DRtKKEa. 

How  exclusively  English  that  love  for  boat-racing  is.  So  indeed  is 
cricketing  also.  An  oar  and  a  bat  should  be  the  emblems  of  youthful 
John  Bull 

BVERARD    CLIVE. 

Ay*  and  good  emblems,  too.  Lord  John  Manners  was  right  in  hii 
recommendation  of  good  out-of-door  sinewy  pastimes  at  the  Birmingham 
Athenic  the  other  day.  He  truly  called  them  indispensable  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.*'  You  can  hardly  have  the**  mens 
saua'*  without  them.  The  !ad  who  gets  his  shins  best  kicked  at  football, 
and  his  hands  well  hardened  at  the  oar,  will  never  grow  up  a  puny  senti* 
tnenlalist  or  a  morbid  dreamer,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with  apron- 
string  geniuses.  Spartanize  the  body  while  you  Atticize  the  mind. 
You  il  then  have  a  Byron  or  a  Scott  instead  of  a  Rousseau  or  a  Keats. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Your  system  is  not  infallible.  Recollect  how  it  nearly  crushed 
Cow  per  and  Shelley. 

EVERARD   CLIVE. 

It  wants  wisdom,  not  mere  book-learning  on  the  part  of  those  who  su- 
perintend it.  Would  that  it  had  been  more  wisely  applied  in  the  two 
cases  you  mention.  Had  Shelley  past  through  Eton,  and  Cowper 
through  Westminster,  as  a  little  judicious  kindness  and  some  prepara- 
tory /iomC't raining  might  have  enabled  them  to  pass,  Shelley  would  have 
given  us  more  poetry  in  the  style  of  the  Ccnci,  and  less  in  the  style  of 
Queen  Mab ;  and  Cowper  would  not  have  spent  half  his  life  in  a  state 
of  semi-maniacal  imbecility. 

TRAVELLING    B  A  QBE  LOR. 

Well,  I  hold  with  yot»  in  loving  our  old  Eton  pastimes,  and  the  boat- 
ing most  of  alb  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  missed  the  match  between 
Cambridge  and  Oatford  the  other  day* 


EVE  HARD    CLIVB. 

Shall  1  bore  yon  if  I  give  you  an  account  of  it  k  la  Scott  ? 


■     Can 

^^^P  TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Lrct  US  have  it  by  all  means.  As  Dhu  Roderick  in  li&tening  to  the 
rolnstrers  song  of  the  battle  fancied  himself  actually  present  *'  In  the  fair 
field  of  fighting  men/'  I'll  try  to  fancy  myself  on  Hammersmith  Bridge 
looking  on  at  the  eight-oars. 

IBVERARD   CLIVB. 
You  must  first  fancy  yourself  at  Stan  gate.     I  shall   lake  you  up  the 
river  with  me  in  the  Steamer,  and  shew  all  In  ordex. 
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THE  LAY  OP  TBE  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OXFORD  BOAT  RACE. 

The  tnorning  breeze  of  early  apring 
Ripples  the  river  witb  its  wing ; 
And  men  who  rc^osl  in  London,  wake 
A  womewhnt  hurried  meal  to  take : 

Then  up  the  Thames  they  ipeed. 
For  this  ii  the  appointed  day 
When  Oxford  oars- men  must  esiay 
The  laarel  wreath  to  wrest  away, 

That  now  b  Gnnta'i  meed. 
Awake^  ariie — ^we  tnast  be  botine 
To  iee  the  ^lant  strife  e*er  noon  ; 
They  itart  where  Mortlake'i  waters  flow, 
And  down  to  Putney  pien  they  row. 

Oh  well  I  call  lo  mind  the  time 
When  I  waa  in  roy  boating  prune, 
AVTien  «uch  a  match  m  thie  to  view 
I  aaed  to  join  some  ei^ht-oar*a  crew  ; 
Or.  doomed  in  lolitude  to  float. 
Could  sport  at  least  a  wager- boat. 
Now,  as  the  Queen  of  Hamlet  saJth, 
I  *m  getting  fat  and  scant  of  breath, 
So  at  mine  ease  to  watch  the  race, 
I  in  a  itcamef  took  my  place : 
*Tis  nine  o^dock  :  we're  all  on  board. 
The  hottled-porier  Jiafe  is  stored, 
Cigan  are  He  of  various  sums 
And  cheerily  their  odaar  rites. 

As  h^h  the  thin  smoke  curls  ; 
The  engines  champ,  the  wheels  begta 
•  Tbeir  spattering,  fizzing,  seething  din, 

Mt^rnly  op  the  Thames  we  spin» 
(**  Cbilde  Harold  **  Is  the  boat  we're  in, 

She's  chartered  by  the  Searlea). 

Flat  Chelsea,  on  thy  Reach's  tide 

The  racing  shouts  are  heard  no  mores. 
No  more  contending  cutters  gb'de 

Along  thy  dank  and  dismftJ  shores 
Stilly  as  we  pass  thy  banks  of  dirt. 
Full  many  a  former  desperate  spirt 

Comes  back  upon  my  mind. 
No  more,  no  more  of  remimicenoe, 
Otir  steamer's  paddles  swifdy  hiss  hencfi — 

Soon  Fulbam's  left  behind. 
The  Crabtree  's  past,  and  Chis widths  bower^ 
And  now  we  puff  near  Mortlake^s  tower. 
And  as  we  gain  the  diosen  scene 
A  merry  sight  it  is  I  ween. 
Steameni  are  there  with  jovial  freight, 
Rowers  f^  rarious  skill  and  weight 
In  pair-oar^  four-oar,  siz  and  eigbt ; 
And  funnies  small  and  barges  great 

That  alnooat  stop  the  way. 
And  barsemea  on  the  shore  are  there. 
And  carriages  with  ladies  fair, — 
^Twere  worth  a  morning**  snooce  I  swear, 

One  glance  at  their  array. 

And  lo  upon  the  glorions  tide 
A  glorious  shape  appearing, 
T\\e  Cam\iT\A%it  Vioat,  in  all  tbe  pride 
Ot  con&doiiia  «wVlvn«Wh  %x««Tn^. 
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Asif  iHe  beauteous  thing  enjoyed 

The  nu:mg  strife  and  glee, 
She  puttetb  out  her  light- blue  (Mn, 

And  gtideth  gracefully. 

From  Trinity  her  captain  eaine, 
Her  number  Seven  did  the  same. 

And  Two,  and  Three,  and  Four  j 
As  Bow  and  Six  two  JuhDians  strive  i 
And  Magdalen  sends  as  nuralier  Five 

A  stout  and  stalwart  oar. 
Oh  proud  was  every  Camhridge  heart 

Their  tinewy  frames  to  acan, 
And  blithe  and  hearty  waa  the  cheerj 
That,  as  the  starting  plaee  they  near, 

Along  the  waters  ran. 

And  gallant  was  that  rival  bark 
Whose  hues  of  blue  so  deep  and  dark 

The  Oxford  colours  showed. 
A  manlier  and  an  abler  crew, 
A  bark  more  light  and  fair  to  view 

Ne'er  upon  Isis  rowed. 

Now  fairly  marshalled  for  ttie  strife 

The  eager  rival*  lie  ; 
Thrown  bnck  in  row  the  light  oars  qniver 
Over  the  surface  of  the  river 

In  keen  expectancy. 
Each  tongue  is  hushed  ;  with  throbbing  heart 
Each  watches  for  the  sign  to  start : 
*n*  giwii — the  mooring  lines  are  slipped, 
With  light  half-atro^  &m  Uadaa  are  dipped^ 
Like  grey hou ads  from  the  )euh  vet  free, 
The  boats  spring  simultaneously;, 

And  dash  along  the  tide. 
By  wave  and  shore  the  shouting  throng 
Follows  their  Oeet  career  along, 
While  still  with  hope  and  courage  strong 

They  struggle  side  by  side. 

And  swift  and  swift  with  rapid  lightnesa 

The  flashing  oars  dip  evenly, 
Alternating  their  feathering  brightneia 

With  sweeping  strokes — By  Chiswick^  sac^ 
With  unjiiiated  speed  th«y  glunce  ; 
The  light- blue  bows  are  in  advance. 

And  "  Cambridge  "  ia  the  cry* 
Still  pressing  on  with  desperate  bunt 
Through  Hammersmith  our  men  an)  firtt. 

An  if  in  victory. 
But  no — again  abreast  we  view 
The  **  darkly  beautifully  blue  ;" 

The  goal  is  full  in  sight ; 
The  Oxford  holds  her  own  once  more. 
Say  ye  who  betted  six  to  four. 

If  odds  Uke  thete  were  right  ? 

Speedy  Cambridge,  speed.     Thy  champions*  pride 

In  fiercer  struggle  ne*er  waa  tried  : 

Quick  !  quicker  forward  on  the  feather  I 

Pull  thtj  good  stroke  out  well  together  I 

One  effort  more  for  honour'i*  meed, 

The  bridge  is  uear^-apeed,  Cambridge,  speed  I 

Again  she  claims  her  pHde  of  place^ 

Again  she  heads  the  hre&thlew  njot, 
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would  bouqu^^^  lie  must  not  be  surprisetl,  if  ibe  fair  objects  of  his  nd- 
miration  get  rid  of  bis  impressions  witb  tbeir  boll-dresses. 

PENMAN. 

Serve  him  ngbt  too.  An  honest  man  should  put  earnestness  in  bis 
sentiments,  and  amaranth  in  his  wreaths*  CUve,  thtre's  an  image. 
Drinker,  there  's  a  principle  for  you.     However,  what  I  wantefl  to  know 

was,  whether  owr  Traveller  knew  any  of  the  following  Mademoiselles 

Maix,  Reich elj  Nowotny,  Sttirmann,  or  Atzmanns-dorfer. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

What  five  at  a  time  enquired  after  ?  You  re  worse  than  Clive  or 
myself. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR. 

Yes,  aid  what  is  morCj  it  is  their  respective  susceptibilities  that  he  's 
curious  about.  The  fact  is>  the  ladies  in  question  are  magnetic,  and  it 
is  on  tbe  strenp^th  of  their  seusations  that  Reichenbach  has  ascertained 
a  new  force  in  Nature,  and  indicated  the  existence  of  a  fresh  Imponder- 
able, called  Od, 

EYEltARD   CLIVK* 

The  odds  are  against  its  becominp^  current.  Why  it  *s  as  fit  an  ap- 
pellation for  a  principle,  as  the  King-  of  Basan's  was  for  a  prince. 
However,  there  is  the  mystic  om  of  the  ancients  to  keep  it  in  counten- 
ance. I  wish  those  Germans  would  make  tbeir  words  more  ship- shape. 
I  f oppose  Animal  Magnetism  is  to  be  called  Ther-oc/,  and  Palmistry 
Cbeir-o(/. 

THAVELLINO   BACHELOR, 

Just  80*  The  force  in  the  abstract  is  to  be  called  Od,  whilst  its 
modifications  are  Magnet-o</^,  Bi-oi/ir,  Therm-of/e?.  Phot-oti*,  &c,,  as  tbe 
case  may  be. 

PENMAN. 

The  Odd-fellowship,  then,  consists  of  the  above-named  ladies,  who 
have  the  special  privilege  of  feeling  beyond  the  limits  of  sense,  and 
taking  a  sight  of  all  things  invisible.  Of  course  they  behave  like  iron  to 
a  common  magnetj  with  as  much  ease  as  they  do  to  a  common  lady -killer. 

TRAVELLING   BACBELOB. 

Just  the  contrary.  The  iron  attracts  them.  Reichenbach,  however, 
can  attract  them  with  half  the  things  in  nature,  with  sharp- pointed 
crystals,  glasses  of  water,  hot  beams  from  the  sun,  and  cold  ones 
from  the  moon.  He  can  also  produce  all  sorts  of  sensations  by  all 
sorts  of  things  leiihoul  toHching.  However,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  I 
had  better  tell  you  what  Reichenbach 's  doctrine  is  not.  It  is  not  clair- 
voyance, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  phrenology. 

Certain  persons  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  not  only  of  magnets, 
but  of  crystals,  of  human  fingers,  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  of  the 
light  of  the  moon,  of  different  forms  of  heat,   cum  mulik  alhist  and 

■       alt  this  in  way   of  attraction^  or   in  the  way  that  iron  follows  a  load- 

I       stone. 

a       And  tb 


I 


» 
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And  the  certain  persona  are— who? 
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Fftr  itranger  tbingi  than  man  e'er  d«em'd  coqIiI  b^, 
In  Earth  or  Heaven,  these  uliiiaen  subjects  see  ; 
And  denl  with  facu  beyond  the  Rule  of  Three. 

They  walk  at  ease  where  common  Science  halts  j 
Correct  IiidtJCtbri,  and  amend  its  faulu  j 
And  iind  Polarity  in  EpBoni  Salts. 

For  them  each  crystal  darts  the  visual  ray  ; 
For  them  the  dark  becomes  a  Milky  Way, 
And  horse-shoe  magnets  bear  the  ateeds  of  day. 

E'en  aa  of  old,  when  some  fierce  maniac*s  rage, 

PataM  for  the  inipi ration  of  the  sage  ; 

And  none  but  madmen  were  l>efore  their  age — 

So  now — the  mighty  privilege  to  sbare^ 
The  sight  of  things  unseen  in  earth  and  aLTi 
Begins  when  other  senses  want  repair. 

And  so  those  mystical  seniatioiis,  whence 
Philoiophera  draw  faith, — 

— Sind  vagrants  pence, 
Ara  in  compatible  with  common  sense, 

DoD^t  think  me  unfair.  Yoy  want  a  theory.  Here  *a  one  for  you. 
Jast  as  the  chemical  forces  of  decomposition  are  arrested  by  the  action 
of  Ufe,  and  tell  only  upon  the  tissues  that  death  has  made  obnoxious  to 
their  inflnencei  so  also  the  integrity  of  the  senses  may  override  the  force 
of  Od,  and  only  leave  our  framett  in  a  state  of  susceptibility,  when  the 
organism  is  impaired. 

ETERAR0   CIrlVB. 

see  your  analogy- 

GBlMaiBBBE. 

T  only  see  that  the  influence  is  not  magnetic,  after  alli  and  that  it 
merely  appears  so,  because  it  is  associated  in  the  loadstone  with  the 
true  magnetic  power  of  attracting  iron,  I  am  told  tbat  the  crystals 
that  do  these  wonders  with  the  cataleptic  Germanesses,  Snd  it  easier  to 
affect  a  woman  than  a  needle,  and  that  they  can  attract  a  lady^  when 
their  fescinationa  are  wasted  on  iron -filings. 

TRATKLLIHG   BACBBIfOS* 

Yes,  and  vice  verm.  When  drawn  along  the  body  downwards,  with- 
out contact,  a  bar  of  iron  incapable  of  attracting  iron -filings,  or  affecting 
the  needle,  can  produce  quite  as  powerful  an  effect  as  a  real  magnet  of 
the  same  size. 

QRIMQIBBER. 

I  believe  that  firmly,  and  without  any  reservation. 

TRAVELLING   BACHK1.0R. 

Never  mind  what  you  believe  or  disbelieve.  Change  the  subject  and 
speak  to  the  roerits  of  my  ventilation.  Own  after  alt  it  *a  not  so  bad. 
Look  at  the  bowls,  and  feel  your  foreheads.  Never  a  fume  amongst 
you.  It 's  all  the  ventilation  that  baa  done  it.  Treble  allowance  and 
no  head-ache. 


Wait  yil  the  morning. 


aRIMOIBBSH. 
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FBNMAN. 

WeVe  done  that  already.    Come  Traveller,  immortalise  the 
lator^  and  let  us  go. 

TBATBLLING   BACHBLOB. 

What  want  we  of  chaplett  of  roiety 

To  wear  as  we  moitten  our  day  ? 
We  *ve  lots  of  fresh  air  for  oar  Dose^ 

And  never  a  headache  next  day. 
So  fill  up  the  fullest  of  giasses. 

To  him  who  keeps  skies  in  repair ; 
The  man  that  contracts  for  the  gases. 

And  lets  out  the  Spirits  of  air. 

ALL. 

A  health  to  Reid, 

May  he  succeed. 
There  *s  nought  on  earth  so  great  as  his 

Aenal  views. 

And  chimney-flues. 
And  windy  apparatuses. 

TRAYBLLINO  BACHBLOB. 

From  him  whom  we  read  of  in  Homer 

That  bottled  up  winds  for  the  road. 
And  gave  them  Ulysses,  the  roamer. 

To  take  to  his  wife  and  be  blow*d  ; 
To  Parsey,  who  ^  tried  condensation. 

And  sends,  without  fuel  or  smoke, 
Expresses  from  station  to  station. 

With  never  a  charge  for  the  coke ; 

ALL. 

There  *s  none  like  Reid, 

May  he  succeed  ; 
There  ^  nought  on  earth  so  great  as  his 

Aerial  views, 

And  chimney-flues, 
And  windy  apparatuses. 
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CHAPTER    Xfl. 

Love  Luie*-~Mr«  Hun^te  makes  a  new  acquaintance,  and  renewt  aa  old  one.^-    > 

Evening  Coniartiucei. — Suppers  and  Sympa4ia, 

"  la  there  a  heart  that  never  loved  ?"  says  a  song  that  I  first  heart! 
issue  from  rosy  lips,  which  Sir  John  Suckling  woylcl  have  aon- 
netized^  and  were  nearly  the  death  of  me.  If  there  be  such,  then 
say  I,  "devil  take  the  proprietor  !'*  I  talk  but  of  the  past.  Many 
a  year  has  flown  since,  in  the  parlance  of  that  inflammable  little  gen- 
tle man^  Tom  Moore, 

**  My  delight, 
From  morn  till  nif^ht, 
Was  love — still  love." 

It  U  high  time  for  a  man,  anno  ceiatis  the  wrong  side  of  forty-five, 
to  shake  hands  with  Cupid,  and  part  company  ;  but  still,  may  he 
not  chertsh  the  dearest  passages  in  mortal  existence,  and  call  back 
to  memory  the  almost  agonizing  rapture  attendflnt  on  reciprocated 
pasMon,  when,  in  the  spring  of  life,  like  Brian  O'Linn,  he  was  but 
approaching  his  twentieth  summer? 

Three  days  passed,  and  never  was  there  a  happier  Iriahmati  than 
the  young  gentleman  just  mentioned.  The  old  keeper  dawdled  the 
iQorning  through  his  garden  ;  dozed  after  dinner  in  his  high-backed 
chair;  and  in  the  evening  puffed  the  time  away,  and  discussed  vil- 
lage politics  at  the  "  Chequers,**  Brian  and  his  pretty  mistress  were 
Ciinsequently  left  to  their  own  resources  ;  and,  whoever  may  discover 
tlnit  time  flies  tardily,  lovers  make  no  complaints. 

Through  the  park  we  have  already  described  as  flanking  the  gar- 
dens of  the  hamlet  a  fnotpath  ran,  shortening  considerably  the  dis 
tance  between  Holmesdale  and  a  neighbouring  market-town.  It  was 
aatd  that  this  liberty  of  passage  through  the  domain  of  Mr,  Huns- 
gate  occasioned  much  annoyance  to  the  owner,  who  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  close  his  park  ;  but  the  usage  tjf  centuries  had  too 
firmly  established  it  as  a  right,  beyond  the  possibility  of  interrupt- 
ing. Winding  througl»  thick  plantations,  and  generally  overshadowed 
by  spreading  trees,  from  its  beauty  and  seclusion  the  villagers  had 
called  this  avenue  "Love's  Lane."  Here  many  a  rustic  suit  had 
been  listened  to  or  rejected,  and  hither,  on  the  third  evening  after 
his  arrival,  Brian  and  his  i\\iT  Jiancve  repaired  sehm  k  regie,  to  com- 
mune with  themselves,  when  the  old  keeper,  a<i  was  his  custom,  had 
|iaid  his  evening  visit  to  the  parloor  of  the  "  Chequers." 

"Twilight  grey  "  gave  signal  to  the  lovers  that  It  was  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  cottage;  and,  accordingly,  they  w^ere  leisurely  retracing 
their  steps,  wheti,  where  a  by-path  crossed  the  lane,  a  man,  muffled 
in  a  eloalt,  suddenly  presented  himhelf.  To  avoid  a  meeting  was  im- 
poitbible.  Susan,  startled  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  stran^t'r,^ 
clnng  to  Brian's  arm,  while  the  intruder,  in  a  batftVv  auOk  ax\vi,x^  novc.^* 
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demandeil  *'Why  they  loitcrcil  there  when  evening  was  closing?" 
and  the  young  Irishman,  vmrc  Hihcrnico,  responded  to  the  question 
by  (lenia'niling  "What  business  it  was  of  his?" 

This  system  of  interrogatories  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to 
neither  party,  while  Susan,  fearing  that  her  lover's  fiery  temper 
might  lead  to  an  altercation,  whispered  an  entreaty  to  be  quiet. 

'*  Who  are  you,  fellow?'*  said  the  man  in  the  cWk, 

'*  One,"  replied  the  youth,  *' who,  if  you  fellow  him  again^  will 
hiy  you  at  full  length  upon  the  sward." 

'*  Know  you  who  I  am  ?** 

*'  Not  I,  by  Saint  Patrick  I"  was  the  careless  return  ;  **  oor  iroold 
I  give  a  brass -button  for  the  information/' 

"My  name  is  Hunsgate,"  said  the  stranger,     *'  What  is  yours ?" 

"  When  you  acquaint  me  by  what  right  you  ask,  I  may  f*voujj 
you  with  the  intelligence  you  require,  and  not  till  tlien.** 

**  You  are  a  trespasser  in  my  domain/* 

•'  It  is  false  as  hell!"  was  the  fiery  reply.  *•  I  am  on  a  TO*d  the 
property  of  any  one  who  pleases  to  make  use  of  it/* 

"  Ha  !*'  returned  the  muffled  stranger.  ''  I  suppose  you  will  next 
question  my  right  to  the  mansion  and  estate/' 

*'Not  I/'  returned  the  youths  with  a  scorntul  laugh.  "  I  presume 
you  have  some  legal  claim  to  the  property,  or  the  right  owner  would 
kick  you  out/' 

*'  Fellow  r*  exclaimed  he  in  the  cloak,  and.  in  a  threatening  atti. 
tude,  he  made  a  step  forward,  w*hile  tlie  young  Irishman  gently  di»- 
engaged  himself  from  the  fair  arm  tfiat  rested  upon  his, 

'*  X  w^arn  you  once  more/'  said  the  youth*  **  Apply  fellow  to  roc 
the  third  time,  and  down  you  go!'* 

Susan,  born  and  educated  in  a  country  where,  however  iiecuniary 
ohligadons  may  be  postponed^  personal  ones  are  promptly  clcand 
off,  saw  that  it  was  full  time  for  her  to  resort  to  active  mediatioo* 

*'Mr.  Ilunsgate,"  she  said  firmly,  "we  are  not  iritentlooftlly  trtt- 
passers  on  your  path*  This  pathway  is  open  a^  the  King's  hign  roiil. 
and  you  know  that  full  welU  We  are  quietly  returning  home.  31y 
father  is  Hugh  Fleming ;  and  this  youth  is  my  afhsinced  husliaud^ 
and  his  guest/'  Then,  turning  to  her  impatient  lover,  she  whispeN 
ed  in  his  ear,  *' Would  you  distress  wc,  Brian?  For  my  ftake  —  for 
your  own  sake,  remember  this  is  not  a  country  where  a  little 
whiskey  salves  a  damaged  head/' 

Brian  silently  gave  promise,  by  a  pressure  of  his  Ikand,  itni  he 
would  defer  to  the  entreaty  of  his  mistress. 

"  Come/'  she  said,  '*  supper  will  be  waiting  us,  Oood  iil^ht,  Mr," 
and  she  bowed  to  Mr.  Hunsgate  as  she  passed. 

"  Good  night ''  was  sulkily  returned ;  and»  in  pasalngj  Brian's  tuct 
approached  the  stranger's.     The  latter  suddenly  recoile*!. 

**  Great  God  !"  he  uttered,  *'  is  it  a  vision,  or  reality  ?"  ami,  wliilc 
Susan  and  her  lover  walked  briskly  down  the  lane,  Mr.  Huni^Mie 
remained  in  a  fixed  attitude,  as  if  some  magic  influence  had  roolcd 
him  to  the  spot. 

**  Well,  ufjon  ray  conscience,  my  darling  Susan,  that  Wr.  Hum- 
worth,  or  Hunsgate,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  may  ble»s  you  for  H 
treating  with   unbroken   bones.     During  our  short  cunversatiiMi,  J 
ever  the  devil  stood  at  the  elbow  of  an  Irishm/in,  the  old  g/es^ 
was  stuck  liard  avu\  W-^t  uX  mvwc.  \^\\X\  vV^t  «T(s^«\uic»ii  of  a  teomi 
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who  calls  himHelf  Dangerfield,    I   never  met  living  man  yet  who  I 
longed  so  much  to  measure  strength  with. 

'^  Vour  feelings  towards  Mr.  Hunsgate  are  not  peculiar,  dear 
Brian  ;  for  he  is  a  man  feared  by  many,  and  disliked  by  alL*' 

"We  must  find  some  other  Wiilk  out,  Susan,  and  give  up  Love 
Lane  in  future.  If  I  meet  that  man  u^ain,  and  he  ventures  to  look 
crooked,  or  rub  skirts,  down  he  goea^  though  E  get  a  mouth  upon  the 
treadmill  for  it" 

**  Well,  dear  Brian,  I  must  not  attempt  to  dissuade  you.  My 
father  hinted  something  last  night  about  our  marrying  uilnin  a  fort- 
night. But  that  lA  a  matter  in  which  there  need  be  no  hurry,  you 
know  ;  and,  as  you  have  never  yet  been  in  a  House  of  Correction, 
why  a  month's  exercise,  and  an  introduction  to  genteel  society, 
might  be  desira *' 

The  sentence  was  unfinished;  the  lady  folded  in  her  suitor's  arma; 
and  the  penalty  of  love  exacted  on  the  spot, 

'*  Ah,  Susan  ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  -'  my  vaunt  indeed  ends  an 
idle  threat.  I  *ll  keep  the  peace,  though  Mr,  Hunsgateye^n^ci/  me 
a  thousand  times." 

While  with  light  and  joyous  hearts  the  lovers  hastened  home,  he 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  robbing  Sus^in  of  a  kiss  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  from  which  they  had  departed,  with  folded  arms, 
and  feet  rooted  to  the  ground,  as  if  under  some  speli  or  fascination. 
^  Blinutes  passed  after  the  youth  and  his  mistress  had  disappeared, 
«hut  from  the  stranger's  view  by  a  bending  of  the  path,  and  still  he 
spake  not.  Feelings  for  a  time  too  powerful  for  expression  kept 
him  silent ;  but  wordB  slowly  came  at  last. 

"  Has  hell  banded  against  me,  and  the  grave  given  up  it«  tenants  ?" 
was  the  first  desperate  sentence  the  lord  of  Holnies^dale  Priory  gave 
Utterance  to.  **  That  voice  was  her'a ;  such  as  I  heard  even  in  this 
very  park  some  twenty  years  ago,  But,  deeper  damnation  still !  that 
flashing  eye  was  his — ay,  his — ^his — his  !"  and  the  words  came  hiss- 
ing through  teeth  clenched  in  agony  together.  **  Methoiight,  as  1 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  library,  the  figure  of  one  whom  on 
earth  I  wished  only  to  avoid,  glided  past  me,  and  vanished  in  a 
clump  of  evergreens*  My  fears  induced  me  to  venture  forth.  I  came 
.to  seek  the  living,  and  found  the  dead  !*'  A  long  pause  foUowetl. 
!*•  Yes ;  voice  and  eye  were  neither  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  could  there 
Tiave  been  a  doubt,  the  youth's  bold  manner,  —  the  tone  in  which 
pile  burled  defiance  back, — the  hand  prompt  to  back  the  tongue, — aU, 
all  remind  me  of  him  I  strive  to  forget  in  vain.  'Tis  strange,  too, 
how  painfully  men  present  likenesses  to  others,  Se^irch  the  world 
over,  and  a  counterpart  of  that  unmatched  scoundrel,  Hans  Wild- 
man,  could  scarcely  be  produced.  He's  distiint,  and, — coidd  niy 
wishes  effect  it  —  drownetl,  or  hanged,  and  yet,  to  my  heated  fancy, 
crossed  the  lawn  this  evening.  Pshaw!  'tis  idle  to  disturb  oneself. 
Henry  Devereux  and  Ellen  Hunsgate  sleep  together  in  the  island 
grave ;  and  the  only  being  who  lives,  and  knowb  the  secret,  is  igno- 
rant of  my  name,  divided  from  me  by  the  sea,  and  from  hii»  dissolute 
and  drunken  habits  not  likely  to  cumber  the  earth  long.  I  11  home, 
and — ** 

*'  Not  bid  an  old  acquaintince  welcome  1"  exclaimed  a  coarse  voice, 
which  thrilled  to  the  soul  of  the  lord  of  Holmesd*de  Priory, 

"Ha!**  he  exclaimcfl,  ^itirting  back  KoTtox-ilne^Lew.     "CwcvvVXst 
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pofssjble;  or  do  tny  eyes  deceive  me?  and  is  it — **  He  made  apattte, 

as  if  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  hated  name. 

"  Your  staunch  and  valued  friend^  Hans  WildmaD,"  said  the  ruf* 
Aan^  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 

"I  thought  ere  this  you  were  hanged." 

''Oh,  no;  you  only  hoped  it/'  returned  the  mariner*  *•  Had  that 
misfortune  overtaken  me,  I  tremble  at  the  misery  you  would  have 
suflered*  Of  course  you  would  have  bent  a  suit  of  sables,  and  dap- 
ped  up  a  figure-head  of  me  in  the  next  gospel-shop/' 

*'Husb,  fellow  I  your  ribald  insolence  is  offensive/*  and  Mr.  Huns- 
gate  endeavoured  to  awe  the  intruder  by  assuming  a  cold  and  formal 
dignity.     "  What  brought  you  hither?" 

*»  1  think  they  call  it/'  said  the  ruffian,  with  marked  iodiiference, 
**the  Holmesdaie  Express;  and  a  cursed  slow  craft  it  is.  Give  me 
the  York  mail  for  my  mone}',     D« — n  me  !  they  «fo  spank  along  J** 

"  But,  wherefore  visit  England  ?" 

**Biihl  what  a  question  I"  returned  the  mariner.  "I'm  getting 
old,  squire, — ay,  that's  what  they  call  ye  here, — and  where  would  a 
man,  when  his  vessers  no  longer  sea- worthy,  and  fit  to  be  commis- 
sioned^ wish  to  moor  himself^  but  under  the  lee  oi^  a  grateful  friend 
and  wealthy  patron  ?" 

Mr.  Hunsgate  trembled ;  and  well  he  might.  Fear  succeeded 
anger  ;  the  blood  deserted  his  pallid  face,  and  he  turned  hi«  eye« 
away  from  enduring  a  villain's  glance,  which  spoke  determination  of 
purpose,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  means  to  effect  the  object 
were  in  his  power*  What  could  a  man  steepeil  in  crime  like  Mr* 
Hunsgate  do?  Nothing,  but  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  ruffian 
despotism,  too  absolute  to  be  resisted.  Still,  though  his  heart  was 
terror-stricken,  he  strove  to  shew  a  bold  front,  and  hide  from  Ham 
Wildman  a  truth  of  which  that  scoundrel  was  fatally  assured^ — that 
bis  former  patron  would  now  be  his  future  slave. 

**  This  is  no  country  for  you/'  said  Mr.  Hunsgate. 

"And  wherefore,  my  dear  friend?**  returned  the  mariner^  with 
surpassing  impudence. 

'*  They  hang  men  here  for  murder/' remarked  the  lord  of  Holmefi^^fl 
dale  Priory.  ^^H 

**  Egad !    I   have   heard   as   much,"  responded   Hans  Wildman  ^^ 
"and,  as  they  tell  me,  they  make  no  distinction  between  tlie  pencm 
>vho  operates  himself,  and  him  who  does  the  job  by  proxy." 

**  Humph  !"  was  the  only  notice  which  Mr,  Hunsgate  vouchfiafcd 
to  the  stinging  observation  of  his  infamous  confederate. 

*'Have  you  never  a  tingling  here?"  and  the  ruffian,  with  match- 
less effrontery,  touched  the  collar  of  the  person  he  was  addre^^in^, 
— **  no  crick  i'  the  neck?  nor  an  apprehension  that  it  and  hemp 
may  be  rather  too  familiar  yet?" 

Could  he  have  dared  it,  Mr.  Hunsgate  would  have  stabbed  Wild* 
man  to  the  heart ;  but  he  was  too  fatally  within  his  power,  and  his 
reply  was  an  agonizing  groan. 

**  Come  —  come,"  said  the  mariner,  "  *ti8  idle  far  old  friend*  to 
trifie.  Act  as  you  should,  and  111  be  true  to  you»  old  boy  I  as  flint 
to  steel.  D — n  it,  my  demands  shall  not  be  beyond  the  mark 
neither.  I  don't  wii^h  to  become  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  even  la 
set  up  >\\o\i  \w  iny  old  iW^s  as  a  gentleman.  Let  us  see.  A  ufc 
roadstead,  with  goo^X  \\o\4\i\g-ft.xo\itv^,  vo  \cv  \yi  m^  anclior  la 
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warm  berth,  and  well-stored  locker.  No  banyan  clays  throughout 
the  week  ;  and  the  evening  put  in  at  the  '*  Chequers."  Well,  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  paid  monthly,  would  do  the  trick,  —  ay, 
and  do  it  well,  D — n  me,  they  tell  me  in  the  village  that  you  *re 
worth  seven  thousand  a  year.  You  Ve  not  incommoded  with  a 
family  ;  and  I  have  been  better  to  you  than  a  bad  «tep-son/'  and  the 
scoundrel  laughed,  while  Mr,  Hunsgate  writhed  with  impotent  rage. 

**  Hang  it!"  continued  the  mariner,  "are  we  to  spin  a  dry 
yam  out  of  doors,  and  remain  here  till  cock-crow  ?  In  my  poor 
opinion^  a  steady  friend  like  me  should  half  an  hour  since  have  had 
his  legs  snug  under  your  mahogany.  Had  you  washed  the  cobwebs 
from  my  throat  with  any  Christian  liquid  I  could  have  told  you 
news.  They  say  down  at  the  '  Chequers/^  I 'm  riding  there  at 
single  anchor  till  you  find  me  safer  moorings  to  bring  up  to,  ■■ —  ihey 
whiiiper  that  the  want  of  a  heir  annoys  you.  Well,  to  tell  you  that 
I  can  provide  you  with  one,  and  to  inquire  after  your  general  health, 
were  the  objects  which  brought  me  here/' 

'*  And,  how  the  devil  did  you  devise  means  to  find  me  out?" 

*'Why,  for  once,  our  master,  the  gentleman  you  have  just  named, 
came  to  my  assistance.  I  had  been  unceremoniously  kicked  out  of 
a  coffee-room  into  the  street ;  and,  when  gathering  myself  up  from 
the  kerbstone,  saw  your  well-remembered  countenance  inside  a  pass- 
ing stage-coach,  I  could  barely  manage  to  read  the  word  "  Holmes- 
gate  "  on  the  vehicle,  until  the  carriage  drove  out  of  haiL  Well, 
that  clue  once  gained,  a  little  inquiry  did  the  rest;  and  here  we  are^ 
once  more  united,  and — if  I  can  prevent  it— never  again  to  part." 

**  It  is  useless  to  strive  against  the  hand  of  destiny!"  Mr.  Huna« 
gate  muttered,  with  a  groan.  "What  will  be,  will  be.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  talk  here." 

^*  And  devilish  disagreeable,  as  I  dined  at  one  o'clock,"  responded 
the  mariner. 

**  Accursed  lot  T'  said,  or  rather  thought,  the  proprietor  o£  Holmes* 
dale,  "  to  be  firmly  in  the  thrall  of  this  ruthless  ruffian,  who  knows 
his  power,  and  will  make  his  victim  feel  it." 

**  Well,  squire  !  what  the  plague  are  you  mumbling  about?  If  you 
don't  like  to  bring  me  to  the  hall,  or  the  priory,  or  whatever  they 
call  that  dark  building,  that  looks  far  liker  a  rasp-house  than  the 
dwelling  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  the  **  Chequers," — ay,  and  a  better 
place  by  odds  than  the  old  dancing-shop  in  Flushing,  where  Danger* 
field  introduced  us  to  each  other.  It's  an  old  story  now.  Twenty 
years  old  I  One  who  passes  that  space  sees  a  deal.  When  I  think 
of  it,  what  a  capricious  jade  is  Fortune  I  Two  old  and  valued 
camarados  ! — ^ne  in  undisputed  possession  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ;  and  the  other  ornamenting  a  gibbet !  I  can't  say  he  held  an 
undisputed  possession  of  it,  for,  d — n  me!  the  night-hawks  used  to 
have  a  peck  or  two,  until  they  cleaned  his  ribs.  There's  nothing  left 
of  Dangerfield  but  bare  bones  ;  and  the  hoodie-crow  would  not  waste 
time  in  whetting  his  beak  upon  a  skeleton.  A  pebble  would  do  it 
better/' 

Mr.  Hunsgate  shuddered.  The  disgusting  remnant  of  mortality 
which  Wildman  described,  had  been  his  own  criminal  confederate; 
and  he  bad  paid  a  more  than  ordinary  penalty  for  guilt  and  blood- 
shed. Generally,  the  grave  closes  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  bat 
that  rebting- place  was  refused  to  Dangerftiild. 
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"1  pray  you/*  he  nakl,  turning  to  the  mariner^  *'to  keep 

ruHian  recollectiona  to  yourself." 

*'  Well ;  it  's  a  weakness  of  mine ;    I   never  forget  old  fricn 
You  bee  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  6ni1  you  ouL  But,  what  saj  ya 
to  the  ^'Chetjuera?' 

i^Ir.  lIutiEgate  started  at  the  proposition* 

*'  I  enter  an  alehouse,  and  in  such  company  as  your*s !  /,  who 
never  lay  ray  foot  within  the  village !     Is  the  fellow  mad  ?" 

'*  No/'  returned  Wiklman ;  **  but  the  felluw  's  cursedly  tired  of 
talking  out  of  door».     Then  arc  we  not  to  sup  at  the  Priory  ?** 

*<  Such  must  be  the  case,  I  suppose/'  replied  Mr.  Hunsgate  witi 
a  sigh.  '*  Remain  in  the  thick  plantation  you  entered  this  evenings  ^ 
and,  when  you  perceive  a  light  placed  in  a  lower  window,  come  for 
ward.  The  sash  reaches  to  the  lawn  ;  and  it  will  give  you  easy  ad»^ 
mission.  There  the  refreshment  you  require  shall  be  prepared  ;  and 
then  you  can  communicate  the  intelligence  you  hinted  at.  Keep  that 
path  ;  I  take  this/'  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  owner  of  Holmesdale  Park 
entered  a  narrow  alley,  and  disappeared. 

The  mariner's  eyes  followed  his  retiring  patron,  until  a  bending 
in  the  path  shut  Mr.  Hunsgate's  figure  from  hia  view^and  then  broke' 
into  a  soVilofjuy. 

**  Hans  Wildman/'  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  *'lliou 
fallen  on  thy  legs  at  last !     Little  did  the  scoundrels  imagine,  m 
they  were  bundling  me  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  hotel,  like  a  mtatfi^ 
dog,  that  every  kick  they  gave  was  sending  me  direct  into  the  path  i 
fortune.     One  half  minute,  and  the  golden  opportunity  would  havi 
been  lost.     Mr.  Ilunsgate  —  it 's  pleasant  to  find  out  the  nfime  «f  anl 
old  friend  and  beiielactor,  —  would   have  escaped  my  rtc 
and  the  chances  would  have  been  a  million  to  one  that  tw  -^i 

of  mine  could  have  ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  person  who  wrj*(i 
ped  himself  in  buch  mystery  as  seemed  to  defy  detection.  Am  I  saJfe* 
in  trusting  myself  in  tluit  gloomy  house?  Might  he  not  bive  me 
done  to  deaths  or  ease  his  fears  by  a  slight  infu^^ion  in  the  wine  cup^ 
mt^rely  to  ensure  pleasant  dreams,  and  such  aa  would  last  until  ctcr<* 
nity  !  Ha  i  friend  Hans,  look  to  yourself  sharply  1  Vou  have  made 
the  land;  and,  if  you  don't  turn  fortune  to  account,  you  deaerve  to 
beat  htmp  in  the  rasp-house  for  life,  and  die  a  pauper.  Well,  we'll 
follow  in  the  commander's  wake  ;  and,  before  we  part  to-night,  III 
let  him  into  a  secret  that  w^ill  not  make  him  sleep  the  sounder." 

So  saying,  the  ruffian  strolled  slowly  to  the  appointed  placemen* 
sconced  himself  in  the  clump  of  evergreensj  and  waited  the  signal  la 
rejoin  hU  worthy  patron. 

Hans  Wildman  was  not  kept  waiting  long,     A  light  appeared  i 
I  he  window,  and  the  mariner  appr<i;iched  the  mansion.     Tile  Qi 
ment  was  unclosed,  the  ruHian  stepped  in,  and  found   himself  in 
old-fashioned  library,  welUfurnished,   largely  stocked  with   bctokv 
iind  its  gloomy  proprietor  standing  with  his  back  against  the 
tel  piece, 

•'  Close  the  shutters,  draw  the  curtains^  and  then  for  supper  fint« 
and  business  allerwards." 

The  marirkcr  obeyed  ;  and,  having  made  the  casement  sectiit 
againat  external  eApionugVy  he  advanced  to  the  lire- [dace,  ami  rcgaitl* 
ed  the  meal  pYCYvated  Kfsx  l\\m  with  keener  interest  tX»an  a  bufljg^r 
tnun  generally  bcbVo^^  wYWitv\vv&  ^vk^"^. 
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''  What  call  joa  this  ?"  he  said.     ''  This  tkiii^  with  daws 
the  pastry." 

Mr.  Hunsgate  carelessly  applied  to  the  g^aas  hf^'g'"g  ^  ^ 
for  assistance. 

**  It  is  a  pigeon-pie, — at  least,  I  fancy  so,**  he  replied ;  mnd  hit  Jim 
curled  with  ill-suppressed  indignation  at  the  easy  familiarity  «f  km 
ruffian  guest. 

"  Then  the  same  pigeon-pie  shall  content  ns.  Its  cnting  it  a  aait 
of  security, — and,  forgive  me^^-onlr  one  more  remaarkL,  ram  H  per- 

have  Lticn— f  partieaiar  <£  f 


mit  me  to  draw  my  own  corks.     I 

but,  after  to-morrow  you  may  play  boUer,  Bfao«ld'y43PB  plfaw  k: 

**  Scoundrel !  ruffian !  what  mean  you  ?^ 

'^  Oh !  nothing  particular.     By  the  Lord !  yon-  cmA  '•  a 
I  trust  your  dove-cote  is  amply  ■Cocked  ;  €ar,  when  we  f-sp^  ghv  Hi 
the  pigeons." 

''  Mr.  Wildman !" 

''Oh!  d— nit!   don't  'Mr.  Wildaaa'  tne;  it  looks  vaOnoMr. 
But,  touching  the  bottle, — any  td  those  dapt  vpss  dbe 
will  do,  provided  the  cork  is  sealed." 

"  What  mean  you,  villain  Y* 

"Why,  only,   that  the   shortest  road  to    hearen,   barring 
through  a  gashed  throat,  is  often  foond  in  the  wiBe-capu'' 

"  Now,  by  everything  man  hopes  for,  this  it  noA  eadanUr, 
Wretch  !  monster !  murderer !  I>are  yoa  say  that  to  feaaore  laie  aa 
low  I  would  stoop  to  homicide?" 

''  I  am  but  a  plain  and  simple  man,  Mr.  Hmm$gmle,''  He  pland 
strong  emphasis  on  the  title.  <'  Well,  I  csxmot  neJp  iMmtMn/^^  fm 
the  life  of  me,  to  think  how  a  simple  devil  td  my  kind  €frM  have 
weatberetl  a  crafty  old  (cm  like  yoa.  Am  to  homicide,  —  if  by  that 
phrase  you  mean  throat-slitting,  —  why,  my  belief  i*,  that  tfi roagh. 
out  wide  £ngland  there  is  not  a  man  who  voaid  by  the  }iMtuiik  of 
others  do  it  more  unscrupuloosly  than  jounM,  I  acta  priry  Uj  one 
instance ;  and  did  the  tnck  in  person  far  jim  a  ^ttJt^^A  thttt ;  mmi, 
I  have  no  doubt,  could  you  but  drug  me  from  the  wor'A  Uv''^f*th$/L 
I  should  this  night  sleep  with — Captain  Dcrrereox.  Wth,  I  fl  help 
myself  to  wine,  for  all  that.  Thu  looks  like  port.  I  d<^f't  o(/>^9tt  t^ 
it.  Ay,  here  's  the  screw.  Come,  out  goes  the  cork  ;  mrMi  fiow  Ut 
business,  if  you  will." 

"  Qo  on.     What  is  the  information  yoa  promised  me  ?" 

"  Why,  what  I  promised  in  the  park  1 11  fulHl  to  the  letter     Ypm 
want  an  heir.     I  luive  one  for  yoa,  cut  and  dry,  in  iMmdoo/* 

"  Bah  !  stupid  trifler  r 

"  Yes ;  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Hunsgate.     Deveretix's  ^^fphaa 
is  at  this  moment  in  London." 

"  False  as  hell !"  replied  the  host. 

"  I  say  he  is,"  returned  the  mariner  angrily, 
'•  I  repeat  it ;  he  is  not." 

"  By  heaven  !  if  I  do  not  prodace  him  In  a  week,  1 11  forfeit  this 
right  hand !"  exclaimed  Hans  Wildman. 

A  week  ! "  observed  the  lord  of  the  Priory,  with  a  sneer,  ^''  Why 

lurae  a  week  in  doing  what  I  can  effect  within  ^n  fi<^|^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Hunsgate,  I  do  not  coropreliend  riddles,  but  I  will  tell  y^ 
i;  I  met,  and  under  strange  circunutanee*,  with  young  liev^^^^ 
on  the  Border.     Under  stijj  stranger  we  arrived  \u  VjtnvIUyiv  \\\  ^^^ 
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York  JVIail.  The  niorning  I  fortunately  recovered  your  tmcei,!' 
lost  his — accitlenl  again  befriended  me,  and  when  I  half  despaired 
of  finding  the  youth,  I  ran  against  his  companion  in  the  street — fol- 
lowed him  home,  and  ft>und  that  I  had  the  younker  once  more  upon 
the  hip.  I  came  here  like  your  guardian  angel,  to  appri&e  you  that 
this  noble  property  is  not  without  an  heir,  and  that,  if  you  are  in  a 
a  hurry  to  find  him,  you  have  only  to  drive  to  No.  —  tn  Craven 
Street," 

And  having  delivered  this  long  and  circumstantia]  detail,  the 
worthy  mariiier  filled  and  turned  down  a  bumper, 

'*  I  tliank  you  (or  your  information,  friend,"  returned  the  host 
drily*  '*  but  as  I  neither  wish  to  undertake  a  useless  journev,  or 
cotnnieiice  a  wjld*goose-chas.e,  I  'II  not  go  further  than  the  village. 
If  there  be  on  earth  a  son  of  Ralph  Devereux,  he  is  this  evening  in 
Holmesdole,  and  most  probably  at  supper  in  the  cottage  of  Bugh 
NevilL- 

*'  I  saw  him  five  days  ago  in  London  1  "  aaid  the  mariner,  as  be 
struck  the  table  with  his  hand. 

"  And  I  spoke  to  him  this  evening  in  my  own  park,  ^^e  minutes 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the 
worthy  gentleman  I  have  now  the  honour  of  entertaining." 

The  mutual  disclosures   made  by  the  host  and  the  mariner,  pro* 
duced  on  both  sides  unc|ualified  surprise,  and  on  neither  any  plea- 
sure.    To  Mr,  Hunsgate  the  discovery  was  astounding,  that  be  had 
steeped  himself  in  crime  to  no  avail,  that  he  held  the  wealth  and  po* 
sition  he  sought  out  and  obtained  so  foully »  by  a  tenure  as  dangerous 
an  if  he  sat  beneath  the  fabled  sword  of  Damocles;   that,  as  if  con- 
ducted thither  by  tlie  hand  of  Providence,  the  ill-used  heir  had  mira- 
culously survived  hardships  and  abandonment,  and,  directed  by  some 
.mysterious  agency,  returned  to  his  own  domain,  to  push  from  the 
[Btool,  the  false  relative  who  had  usurped  it,  and  deprived  him  by  a 
[double  murder,  of  parents  and  patrimony  together.     Nor  had  the 
"Wanderer  come  home»  as  might  have  been  expected,  helpless,  and  dc- 
Lititule;,  and  unfriended.     All   about  him  augured  danger.     He  was 

i'ust  bursting  into  vigorous  manhood,  buoyant  in  spirit,  confident  io 
lis  own  strength  and  courage,  and  protected  by  a  personage,  wjj" 
iWildman  had*  in  his  strange  description  of  the  dwarf,  invested  ' 
mortal  power  and  superhuman  knowledge.  From  such  an  eneml 
"what  miglit  not  be  reasonably  dreaded  ?  Detection,  exposure,  i 
disgrace.  Nor  was  the  mariner  exactly  on  a  bed  of  roses,  nol^iih- 
stjmding  he  had  attained  the  grand  object  of  his  life,  and  ascertained 
the  identity  and  position  of  his  patron.  Terror  and  superstition  dis- 
turbed his  guilty  conscience,  and  when  he  called  to  memory  Miriain'i 
prophetic  warnings,  he  trembled  as  if  he  felt  that  in  that  youth's  jjer 
his  own  evil  genius  was  embodied.  Never  did  a  more  louring  fu-' 
ture  darken  a  course  of  crime*  To  him  who  planned,  and  him  wlm 
executed  the  ileed  of  blood,  Brian's  sudden  appearance  was  equally 
unaccountable  and  ixlarming,  and  while  the  true  heir  lived  the  ba*c 
employer  and  his  baser  slave,  felt  that  their  existence  had  no  se- 
curity, and,  like  the  avalanche  which  overhangs  the  Alpine  traveller, 
ruin  impended  above  their  guilty  heads. 

When  the  siiigul.'ir  meeting  and  stormy  interview  between  the 
lord  of  the  Priory  iwuV  lUe  young  Irishman  had  fairly  ended,  8ii>«ii, 
HI  til  love's  privikj^c,  lax^d  \\ii\i  'A^\iw\te^  \q\^^\\.V\  UU  in)petuo*ity» 
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and  pradentlj  nsed  the 

bringini?  miUtcrs  to  an  ; 

sioo.     To  the  gentle  and  plajfal  i 

Brian  tamed  an  obedient 

correct. 

''But,  dearert  S«uan !  Hare  jo«  i 
some  secret  impolse  jou  rerolted?  Has  nai 
jour  ear — no  eye  met  youi%  froaa  <  * '  " 
satisfaction  ?  " 

"  I  have  reallj,  dear  Brian,  < 
but  they  were  restricted  to  one,  and  I : 
presence  of  Arthur  Sc  Gtarg^ 

"  Then  make  some  alknraBees  i 
scoundrel  sinned 

flow  from  an  injorr  himwxf  had  jirfTMHC  I 
given  him.  But  within  the  brief  «aee  s^  a  iurai4|9C  I  iBBteflcsni^ 
tered  two  persons,  vhom  I  sever  mA  bcdarc  wauL  nf  wumL  1  aam 
nothing,  and  jet  I  hate  these  bcbl  aj. !»  r^  -vgrj  WMtL,  I  mgc 
upon  the  Border,  and  bj  sheer  aeddcac.  a  wiasinnrgL  -wmu.  smLui  lun*- 
self  Dangerfield — and,  woul  job  cndbl  ise.  tiac  «wj  ^nae  He  ie.- 
low  looked  towards  me,  I  fond  my  hind  craefdi^  oiwwm  a  jfunacfC 
knife  which  was  lying  on  the  tapper  labye.  Ty^TopUL.  mut  il  iia 
own  domain,  though  right  pmcripdTe  but  ha-i«  es&i&tfiinac  itteru 
of  passage,  jet  some  allowanoes  dbosU  be  aaade  iw  n*  laayjeasr 
of  the  park,  even  if  he  did  lawiafie  wamtfkmg  <m  the  love  f€  vwicr- 
ship ;  and  jret  I  feel  a&sorcd,  b«t  lor  yosr  imtBuee  f  tMJua.  dor- 
est  love,  I  should  have  cummitifd  an-fcvf  m«K  desperaiethr..  aki 
possibly  be  now  under  the  surveiEance  of  the  psooe.  and  If  r.  Haa^ 
gate  under  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  Good  heavcEtt!  I  jcBBouhfr  tioc 
Sir.  Faunce  volunteered  to  tell  me  everr  partacakr  w^AW^r  t^ 
Mr.  Hunsgate,  and  invited  me  to  sapper.  Dear  as  T<m  sre  tJi*  mtt 
will  JOU,  Susan,  find  excuse  for  some  secret  prampdi^  «f  ihe  kaaez 
which  impels  me  to  seek  the  promised  inlbrauddon  r  Jssv  ^m«tW^ 
to  jour  father  of  what  occurred  to-night,  and  I  dtoli  Ue'^airr  abi^ 
sent  for  an  hour." 


On  reaching  Doctor  Faunce's  cottage,  Brian  fwftd  tWt  u^u.  ia«4 
important  personage  at  home,  and  indulged  hiaatcuf  writ  a  suttee 
tion  pipe,  in  a  small  den  he  called  ''the  auger^,''  wiuW  iut  jinrf 
maiden  was  making  active  {weparatiops  lor  |*4ii^rf  JUr  mminft 
supper. 

"  Ha,  mj  joung  traveDer,  is  it  yon  r  I  aeid  Mt  «A  4#Vr  jvi*^ 
health.  Had  a  screw  come  loofc  yoo  woo^l  ik4  i^^e  ii*«i»  ^  'W'^f 
in  visiting  the  doctor.  Well,  we  maic  adaut  \tm  II  htA  iS^»j/t 
cottage  contains  metal  more  attractive.  You  are  W4^^,  fltK/« 
supper,  Polly,  and  tell  your  mistresa  a  fnexvd  ft«as  if^jm^  v^  n^ctrir  r 

To  judge  by  general  appearances,  there  was  bU  a  UmI^t  maI  ;Mi 
the  parish  than  Doctor  Faunce,  and  as  he  ast  >«f  ^*tZ^i^^tMn^ 
elbow  chair  in  the  sanctum  ydeped  sorgery,  Mrrrvwu^^  W  ju^^  W 
drawers,  a  long  array  of  letter»f  U4tkt,  ms^  a  br;^^!^  ^  jii-^un^^ 
blue  china  vases,  whjch  termed  a  sm  otlyb,>.*  Uf'^An^^M  J^w^m, 
a  jar  and  *  teapot  -as  with  oat^rtteh«l  kjt»  he  r*,.v^  ^  ^^yy^M 
indolence,  he  looked  the  very  pjctarerfwie  a  An%»  w^iJ^NTv* 
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"  Was  she  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hutisgaie  ?  Coimected  with  him, 
1  8up|>oac?*" 

"Alas!  I  fear  too  fatally." 

"  He  was  her  relative?" 

'*  Ves ;  u  little  more  than  kin,  and  leas  than  kind^  she  proved 
him/' 

**  It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which  prompts  the  entreaty.  You  pro- 
mised ine,  Doctor,  when  we  parted,  that  you  would  confide  to  me 
some  particulars  about  this  Mr.  Hunsgate,**  said  the  yoiuig  Irishoian 
to  the  host. 

•*And  which  promise  I  will  perform.  Mary,  my  dear,  we  will 
not  trespass  on  your  domestic  engagements,  and  the  disclosures  I 
ara  about  to  make  have  no  novelty  in  them  to  interest  you,  who 
know  the  Hunsgate  history  so  well." 

The  lady,  obedient  to  this  broad  hint,  rose,  shook  Brian  kindly 
by  the  hand,  bade  him  good  nighty  and  left  the  learned  leech  and 
his  guest  tt'li'-a^ti'ie  together. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Mr.  Faunce  prepared  himself  for  the 
expected  naj'rative,  by  a  fresh  admixture  of  lemon,  rum,  and  sugar, 
fabricated^  as  he  called  it,  '*  ^ecujtdttm  arictji,''  It  was  not  a  little 
amusing  to  Brian  to  remark  how  curiously  the  worthy  raan  united 
the  pohte  with  the  profesblonaL  Drawing  forth  a  huge  lime- keeper, 
with  a  second  hand  tliat  traversed  a  whole  circle  of  the  dial,  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  time  patients  had  their  composing  draughts,  and 
that  I  should  replenish  my  tumbler-  The  bell  at  his  elbow  was 
sounded,  the  black-eyed  attendant  responded  to  the  call,  and  an 
order  was  issued  that  she  should  assume  cloak  and  bonnet,  bring  hot 
Mfater  and  the  biiaket,  and  the  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 

**  Polly,  my  dear,  put  the  jug  upon  the  doily  as  your  mistress 
Ctin*t  bear  a  mark  on  her  mahogany — and  step  into  the  surgery  for 
the  night's  supplies.  I  always/*  and  the  Doctor  addressed  the  guest, 
''take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  I  Jiad  compounded  atl  I  wanted 
before  you  carae." 

Polly  returned  with  a  tray,  tolerably  filled  with  phials  of  various 
dimensions — small,  large,  green,  and  white — ^and  received  medical 
instniction  as  Air.  Faunce,  one  after  another,  delivered  the.se  inimit' 
able  preparations  of  pharmaceutic  skill,  to  the  safe  custody  of  her 
with  the  clocketl  stockings. 

**  TImt  green  bottle,  Polly,  you'll  give  to  the  miller's  wife.  It  is 
to  lubricate  xhe  ankle,  and  not  mollify  the  intestines.  Explain  this 
to  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  swallow^  it  as  she  did  the  last.  This 
square  phial  is  a  composing  draught  for  Mrs.  Snapper.  It's  effect 
will  be  two- fold*  I  trust — if  it  arret.t  the  action  of  her  tongue,  poor 
Snapper  may  get  u  quiet  night — and  it  is  seldom  he's  allowed  to 
sleep,  honest  man,  This  is  an  ante-anthislic  for  Captiiin  Carbuncle 
— great  chance  of  staving  oJf  gout  from  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
manages  a  gallon  of  ale — treble  X — ^and  a  pint  of  brandy  between 
cock-crow  and  sun-set.  These  pills,  are  for  Miss  Kershaw — tell  her 
not  to  wet  her  feet, — not  that  the  pills  require  confmeraent,  they  are 
simply  farinaceous,  vijgit,  called  **  bread/' — and  now,  Polly,  you 
know  where  to  disperse  the  remainder.  Don't  let  tlie  men  tousle 
ye,  a^  ye  go  along.  It'e»  nut  respectable,  and  they  might  break  the 
buttles.** 

Thus  admonished,  Polly,  of  the  black-eje,  ^^voeec^X^O^  ow\wx  \Ai\\.v 
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the  plank— or,  worse  far  thnn  a  leap  into  the  sea  swing  between  sky 
and  earth  while  a  hone  of  him  hangs  together." 

Gtiilt  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  superstition.  Mr.  Hunsgate, 
who,  under  other  circinnstances,  would  have  laughed  the  mariner's 
credulity  to  scorn,  felt  aa  if  fatality  directed  his  fortunes,  and  that 
the  malignant  influences  which  should  mar  them,  were  neither  to  be 
imagined  nor  controlled,  Apain  he  repaired  to  the  bottle,  either  to 
drown  thought  or  quicken  himself  to  fresh  exertions.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  house  was  upon  sand*  Would  cementing  it  with  more 
blootl  secure  the  tottering  edifice  from  falling?  He  strode  thrice 
across  the  room— his  hand  laid  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  walk  and 
manner  betraying  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  mental  agitation. 
Before,  he  had  drunk  wine  sparingly  from  a  claret  glass — now,  with 
a  desperate  resolution,  he  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim,  and  to  the 
manifest  surprise  of  his  ruffian  confederate,  he  drained  it  steadily  to 
the  very  bottom. 

**  Ha,  Squire!**  exclaimed  Hans  Wiklman,  **  Tm  blowe<i  if  you 
don*t  come  out  at  last  like  a  good-un  f  Come  that's  what  I  calls 
companionship.  D — n  me  I  I  respect  the  man,  who,  when  he  gets 
bold  of  an  old  acquaintance,  takes  his  liquor  like  a  Christian,  instead 
of  sipping  it,  as  if  it  were  bilge- water-** 

**  Out  with  another  cork,  and  fill  thy  glass,  Hmis  Wildman  !**  waa 
the  reply, 

'*  Now,  governor,  that 's  what  I  call  hearty/'  returned  the  ruffian, 
n^ith  a  grin. 

**Off  with  thy  liquor;  and  then  answer  me,  honest  Hans,"  and 
the  lord  of  the  Priory  strode  over  the  apartment,  while  the  mariner 
obeyed  his  injunction  faithfully,  and  discussed  half  the  bottle  at  a 
draught. 

"I  like  the  wine  marvellously,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he 
smacked  his  lips.  *^  But,  d — n  me  1  that  word,  honesl^  looks  suspi- 
cious. Well,  honest  Hans, — an'  it  must  be  so, — look  out  for  squalls! 
I  always  stand  by  sheets  and  halyards  when  between  people  of  our 
kind  there  is  over  much  civility." 

'*  Hans,"  said  his  patron,  returning  to  the  table,  and  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  upon  his  guest,  **  had  you  rank  and  position,  should  you 
like  to  forfeit  both  ?" 

**  Squire,  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  inasmuch  as  I  never 
had  either  of  them.  I  have  a  couple  of  keepsakes,  it  is  true.  A 
**  D  "  from  tlie  navy,  for  desertion,  on  the  breast  ^  and  a  private 
mark  between  the  shoulders^  to  bring  to  mind  a  two  year's  residence 
in  the  rasp-house.'* 

•*  Well»^to  come  more  plainly  to  it, — had  you  a  goodly  estate, 
means  to  secure  worldly  comforts  for  yourself;  ay,  and  affording 
you  ample  power  to  confer  benefits  on  others,  would  you,  gootl 
Hans,  like  to  quietly  surrender  them  V  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  continued,  **  Hadst  thou  worked  hard,  dared  much,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  been  the  acknowledged  heir  of  a  goodly  inheritance ;  ob- 
tained ^  enjoyed  it  for  nearly  nineteen  years  ;  wouldst  thou,  ray  friend 
Hans,  be  inclined  to  resign  it  to  a  stranger  ?'* 

"  If  I  would,"  was  the  brusque  reply,  "  may  I  be  gibbeted,  like  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours.*' 

"  If  an  interloper  unexpectedly  appeared,  honest  Hans,  'wouldat 
thou  suffer  him  quietly  to  step  in?" 
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gethcr.  After  wcalhering  many  a  breeze,  have  I  not  reachetl  a 
snug  harbour  to  moor  in  ?  Where  then  would  be  the  wisdom,  in 
one  who  has  cheated  the  devil  and  the  hanf^man  a  dozen  times, 
to  run  my  neck  into  the  noose  again,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
necessity  ?  No,  no  ;  one  of  your  gamekeepers  will  shoot  him  by 
accident  for  a  hundred  ;  if  you  object  to  the  expense,  offer  the  first 
wandering  Irishman  you  meet  begging  his  way  home — offer  him,  I 
say^  a  five-pound-note,  and,  d — ti  me,  hell  do  the  trick  willingly, 
ami  give  you  fiis  blessing  into  the  bargain/* 

But  Mr.  Hunsgate  had  no  intention  to  increase  his  murderous 
ag-ents ;  and  the  prudential  objections  made  b)^  Hans  Wildman  to 
undertake  the  removal  of  the  returned  heir,  by  promises  and  en- 
treaties, were  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

"I  cannot,"  observed  that  worthy,"  hold  out  against  the  argu- 
ments of  a  friend  1  have  such  regard  for  as  your^lf,  but  still,  1 
have  not  forgotten  the  old  story  of  the  pitcher,  which  took  a  turn 
too  many,  as  the  fable  goes*  But  I  am  a  plain-a^poken  man,  and  I 
will  confess  that  other  causes  have  gone  far  to  overcome  my  con* 
scientious  scruples." 

At  this  delicate  allusion,  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Wildman,  the  lord 
of  the  Priory  with  some  difficulty  suppressed  a  smile ;  but  the 
mariner,  either  did  not  or  would  not  notice  it,  and  proceeded. 

**Much  reason  as  you  have  to  wish  this  rock  ahead  of  you  re- 
moved, 1  am  not  without  some  private  considerations  on  my  own 
part ;  one  who,  if  ever  mortal  eye  was  permitted  to  look  into  the 
book  of  fate,  can  read  the  past  and  future,  has  warned  me  against 
this  youth ; — ay,  even  so  far  as  hinting,  that  I  am  doomed  to  sustain 
tome  mortal  injury  by  his  hand.  Forewarned  men  are  foolsj  wlio 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  timely  caution.  But  another  score  between  that 
lad  and  me,  a  small  matter,  remains  for  clearance,  I  fancied  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Britain  could  lay  Hans  Wildman  on  his  back, 
but  I  recently  made  a  discovery  to  t!ie  contrary.  I  was  scarcely 
aware  that  I  had  affronted  this  youth  until  I  was  stretched,  full- 
length  upon  the  floor  of  the  Gloucester  coffee  room;  and  since  I  fell 
from  the  fore- yard -arm  reefing  topsails  off  the  Cape,  I  never  had 
such  a  bone-bruising  !  Egad,  my  ribs  ache  yet — no  matter. — well 
tquare  accounts  ere  long/' 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck  eleven,  and  the  conference 
between  "the  ruffians  twani '*  concluded;  a  meeting  was  named 
for  the  next  day,  in  a  secluded  plantation,  when  ulterior  plans 
should  be  matured;  Hans  retired,  as  he  entered,  by  the  window, 
and  his  employer  was  left  alone  to  commune  with  his  conscience — 
anything,  one  would  fancy,  but  an  agreeable  occupation. 

The  night  was  pitch-dark,  and  as  Wildman  issued  from  Holmes- 
dale  Park,  Brian  bade  hi.^  friend,  the  doctor,  **  a  fair  good  night/' 
As  the  youth  hurried  towards  the  cottage,  the  mariner  hastened  to 
the  village  inn — and,  all  unconscious  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  as  they  proceeded  in  opposite  directions,  the  murderer 
and  his  devoted  victim,  to  use  an  exproisive  phrase,  actually  **  rub* 
bed  skirts/* 
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and  QpoD  tlie  news  of  Prince  Edmund's  iHrth,  in  the  time  of  Kb^ 
Heniy  the  Third,  planted  with  much  solemnity  of  kn^ts,  and  clerks, 
and  yeomen,  an  aoom  upon  the  centre  of  the  same  hereditmry  portion 
of  land,  which  he  then  inclosed  with  a  new  plantation  of  fbiest-trees, 
and  the  oak  which  sprung  from  this  hallowed  seed  flourished  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  Sefenth,  1495,  when  sereral  who  were  im* 
plicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  counterfeit  Duke  of 
York,  were  chased  into  this  part  of  the  country,  and  were  hung  upon 
the  same  tree.  Also,  in  November  1 603,  a  recusant,  who  had  openly 
wished  the  Spaniards  would  come  over  to  set  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
the  king's  coosin-geruian,  upon  the  throne,  was  suspended  to  its 
branches  and  left  to  putrefy  there  as  a  terror  to  many  such,  who  were 
hidden  about  Bosoobel  and  Chillington,  and  the  wild  fastnesses  there- 
unto adjoining.  The  first  tradition  thus  fearfully  strengthened^  the 
Tillage  people  always  assembled  for  the  May-feast  at  the  withered  oak, 
end  when  the  year  turned  round  with  its  throng  of  months  and  festival 
days,  no  joy  was  so  dear,  as  to  keep  up  with  a  hearty  good-will  the 
olMenranees  of  merry  ancestors. 

Br^tly  glistened  the  brook  and  the  cottage  windows,  and  the  juicy 
plumes  of  £he  verdant  bending  spray ;  the  flushed,  exhilarated  birds, 
delirious  with  affection,  sang  in  the  whispering  orchard  trees,  and  were 
answered  by  the  fuller  throats  of  feathered  choristers,  in  the  dewy 
cloister  of  the  distant  grove.  As  the  delicate  mist  which  clung  to  the 
tender  pastures  vanished  by  degrees  to  the  bosom  of  the  upland,  light 
and  rapture  filled  the  rural  scene ;  and  then  from  every  nook  and  lane 
and  coppice  stile,  and  every  by-road  of  the  tangled  and  overgrown  space 
outpoured,  one  by  one,  and  in  groups  of  well  dressed  twos  and  threes, 
and  dozens,  the  untaught  sons  of  hardihood,  labour,  agriculture,  and 
simplicity.  All  at  once  the  retired  village  seemed  a  deeply-coloured 
spot  upon  the  map  of  fair  Old  England  I  The  manor-house,  to  be  sure, 
looked  as  gloomy  as  could  be,  for  it  was  tenanted  by  a  carl,  whose 
heart  was  Uke  the  iron-stone,  now  the  treasure  of  the  soil,  but  what  of 
that  ?  One  sulky  child  must  not  spoil  a  summer's  day,  or  a  summer's 
day's  festivity ;  and  if  bad  people  frown  at  honest  mirth,  let  them  keep 
out  of  mirth's  fanciful  ways,  and  let  them  pine  away  to  rust,  and  kick 
thdr  own  shins  at  home.  The  chamber  windows  of  each  cottage, 
snugged  up  in  the  indentations  of  comfortable  thatch,  were  opened 
wide :  at  one  a  lean  grandmother  hung  out  her  chattering  bird ; — at 
another  a  flaxen-haired  girl  sang  thrillingly  her  love-carol  to  the  yellow 
morning  cloud,  or  held  chirping  conversation  with  her  neat  companions 
upon  the  village  gpreen.  Here  was  discussed  the  propriety  of  a  silken 
hood ;  there  the  gracefulness  of  a  sash,  or  the  effect  of  a  dainty  frilled 
cap.  There  were  lacing  of  boddices  and  jackets,  and  buckling  of  in- 
steps ;  and  much  science  in  curls ;  and  an  eavesdropper  might  listen  to 
well  preserved  valentines,  and  amorous  letters  of  proposal ;  and  to  sen- 
tences of  wrath  about  cruel  parents,  obstinate  uncles,  and  economical 
parents  of  every  degree. 

At  the  third  cock-crowing  every  kettle  was  upon  the  wood  fire  of  the 
hearth  ;  all  the  holiday  clothes  were  removed  from  the  oaken  press,  and 
every  looking-glass  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of  eager  eyes.  Then  was 
made  provision  for  breakfast,  and  for  the  whole  day's  refreshment.  In 
a  short  time  was  heard  a  treble  huzza  I  and  a  fiddle,  and  a  clarionet, 
and  a  pipe  and  tabor,  a  bag- pipe,  and  a  rreticVi-Vvoxtv,  >a\viOcL^  \t^\cw  "C^^ 
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the  oak  at  tbe  annaal  celebration  :  so  into  a  line  tliey  formed  three 
dfep,  or  a  dozent  as  the  case  might  he,  and  with  the  music  and  houghs, 
away  they  hied  to  display  their  noble  presence  in  the  year  173S.  Too 
xnnch  of  this  small  space  it  would  occupy,  to  say  how  featly  and 
well,  the  preparation  was  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  noisy 
multitude,  and  how  sonorously  and  solemnly  the  ancient  proclamation 
for  the  commencement  of  the  holiday  was  given  forth  by  Jerry  Hart- 
hill,  the  club-footed  trumpeter,  who  was  also  the  orator  and  buffoon 
in^chief  for  our  village  and  its  unpretending^  vicinity.  ¥e^,  the  May- 
qaeea,  was  famously  and  devoutly  escorted  to  her  beautiful  bower, 
Doder  the  tree;  and  Clem  Dicken^n,  her  horny-knuckled  admirer, 
tnd  reigning  favorite,  was  appointed  distributor  of  prizes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  Uoman  girls^  w^hen 
the  Sabine  bachelors  suddenly  broke  up  tbe  games  of  the  Circus ;  but 
no  one  caia  describe  the  fulness  and  breadth  of  the  picture  of  tumult, 
into  which  the  assembly  of  happy  country  people  was  suddenly  convert- 
ed, when  in  the  midst  of  a  general  dance,  and  burst  off  of  musical  instru- 
ments, the  news  pervaded  the  w*bole,  ihat  the  ill-tempered  bailiff,  Jeffery 
Linton,  from  the  old  Manor-House,  was  hot  afield,  and  under  the  oak- 
Irae  with  a  bevy  of  his  ugly  fellows ;  that  he  had  dared  to  forbid  the 
**  Maying  '*  as  tht*  representative  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  had, 
with  hifl  own  hands,  overturned  the  queen's  bower,  rent  asunder  the 
flowery  garlands,  and  was  preparing  to  eject  Jack,  Jill,  and  Babe  from 
the  hallowed  en  do  gu  re,  where  they  exercised  their  merry  limbs.  At 
once,  a  discordant  outcry,  a  scream,  and  curse  lighted  upon  him.  In 
a  few  moments  the  intruders,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  infuriated  throng,  who  involuntarily  armed  themselves  with 
iiiones,  and  slicks,  and  shafts  of  timber  from  the  surrounding  thicket. 
The  case  was  this,  Bernard  Rowley,  the  inheritor  by  the  ancitnt  grant, 
had  died  in  the  previous  Easter  at  the  Manor-House.  Earlier  in  life  ho 
had  adopted  a  brother's  child^  one  Kit  Heywood^  who  rambled  away  from 
home^  and  had  never  been  heard  of  more.  In  the  friendship  and  the 
good  graces  of  this  uncle,  the  bad  fellow,  Linton,  who  was  universally 
detested  for  his  unmerciful  nature  and  selfishness,  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure a  firm  footing ;  and  a  few  months  before  the  deceaisitd  left  tho 
world,  he  strove  to  induce  him  to  discard  Christopher,  and  lo  have  a 
will  signed  in  his  own  favour.  He  failed, — for  the  old  matron  Bet  Ro* 
berts,  who  always  attended  the  debauched  invalid,  spoke  openly  in  behalf 
of  her  young  favourite,  and  kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  tbe  guikful  con- 
spirator. As  soon  as  Rowley  was  in  the  grave,  then  Linton  who  bad  been 
spoken  of  as  sole  executor  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  own  designing 
witnesaes,  proclaimed  he  had  died  intestate,  and  that  nothing  like  bin 
will  could  be  discovered.  It  was  of  no  use  that  parties  cjime  forward, 
who  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  will  in  favour  of  the  nephew,  tbe 
villain  caused  a  sale  of  the  effects,  and  pocketed  the  amoiuit,  pre- 
tendhig  h©  kept  the  papers  and  produce  for  the  decision  of  tho  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate.  Moreover,  he  removed  to  the  old  house,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  there,  for  the  lord  was  beyond  the  seas,  eicpiating 
the  natural  visitations  of  a  life  of  extravagance  and  criminal  pleasure. 

Jeff  Linton  was  a  short,  full-featured  man,  unutsually  slender  in  tho 
limbt,  and  deformed  by  the  uprising  of  one  shoulder  above  the  other^ 
and  by  a  stupid  fall  of  the  under  lip,  the  result  of  a  reeeul  ^^\%^^ 
His  tremulous  cheeks  were  tanned  of  a  duW  It\aVio^aA^'^  e^Xovvc  -,  wx\  Va 
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hwack  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  laid  hira  by  the  sharp  heels  of  his 
frightened  steed.     Hawkes  and  the  rest  of  the  intruders  at  once  made  a 
charge  upon  the  people  to  rescue  their  captain  from   the  foe» 

oldly  and  successfully  they  were  encountered,  A  volley  of  heavy  lime- 
stones, torn  from  the  terrace,  brought  them  to  a  halt,  and  faced  by 
desperate  enemies,  they  fought  for  tbeir  very  lives.  Wounded  hip  and 
thigh,  and  bleeding  from  every  wide  rent  in  their  torn  apparel,  they 
turned  about  with  cries  for  mercy,  and  fled  to  the  woods  in  agony  and 
dismay.  Jeff  Linton  lay  speechless  at  the  foot  of  the  oi\k,  seemingly 
a  corpse,  for  his  affrighted  steed  had  gone  with  the  rest,  and  of  the 
"  Maying  people,"  many  were  wounded  by  stones  and  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  limped  about,  making  a  piteous  wail  for  comfort  and  im- 
mediate aid.  Luckily  none  of  the  children  were  in  such  distressing  coo* 
dition.  The  lifeless  bailUff  was  taken  to  a  chamber  in  the  tavern ; 
a  grand  consultation  was  held  and  the  Prize-Blacksmith  again  address- 
ed the  company  in  a  speech  which,  to  adopt  the  modern  cant,  *^did 
ktmotir  both  to  kis  head  and  heart  P*  Now  the  broken  May-bower — 
the  poised  wands,  the  festival  boughs,  the  wounded,  and  the  frightened, 
were  once  again  collected  together,  and  the  dull  procession,  with  its  low 
ujutterings  of  discontent  and  grievance,  proceeded  home.  Once  in  the 
village,  and  alighted,  their  fury  was  renewed  by  the  eloquence  of  Dame 
ilurapage  the  wise-woman,  and  they  circled  the  Manor  House,  ami  even 
lighted  brands  for  its  destruction;  but  an  hour  or  two  after  sunsetting, 
Jeff  Linton  was  borne  into  the  porch  upon  a  litter  attended  by  the 
apothecary,  who  spoke  dubiously  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  and 
beckoned  them  away  from  the  gloomy  dwel I ing<  Next  day,  Jerry  Hart* 
hill,  as  first  and  foremost,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  more  active 
abettors,  were  conveyed  before  a  Justice,  and  were  committed  to  Stafford 
gaol,  where  the  brave  trumpeter  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  of  typhus 
fever  then  raging  in  the  loathsome  prison ♦ 

Premising  then,  for  want  of  time,  that  Jeff.  Linton,  from  blows 
and  kicks,  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback  again  until  the  middle  of 
Autumn,  and  that  with  all  the  perjury  that  could  be  furnished  by  gold, 
only  two  other  convicted  persons  suffered  long  incarceration,  and  that 
the  bailiff  was  obliged  in  December  to  travel  to  Fakenham  In  Norfolk, 
to  bury  his  half  brother,  who  died  of  grief  for  losses  sustained  in  tho 
memorable  conflagration  of  August  the  fourth,  in  that  year,  we  will 
re-yisit  the  tavern  near  the  Old  Oak,  and  contemplate  the  rustic  com- 
pany enjoying  themselves  in  the  bonny  lire  light  of  a  snug  and  wel- 
come Christmas  Eve.  Only  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  village 
were  there,  and  one  was  a  person  of  interest  in  the  btory,  viz.,  the 
mariner  Kit  Hey  wood  who  had  been  at  sea  all  the  long  while,  and  had 
been  dismissed  the  service,  having  a  musket  shot  lodged  in  the  joint 
of  his  shoulder,  in  an  engagement  with  the  pirate  Angria,  and  a  wound 
from  a  boarding  pike  in  the  ribs,  in  a  previous  %ht  willi  a  Spanish 
privateer,  in  the  Pacific  Main.  Under  the  favour  of  friends  incog, 
and  the  assistance  of  an  honest  lawyer,  (an  unique  specimen)  he  had 
determined  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  the  Bailiff  and  the  brother 
of  the  manorial  lord  who  came  into  possession,  his  kinsman  having  died 
recently  in  Germany,  Blithely  the  conversation,  the  <|uips  and  querks, 
and  songs  went  round,  whilst  the  warm  ale  creamed  in  the  flagon,  and 
the  long  while  tobacco  pipes  almost  met  bowl  to  bowl  in  middle  s^ace^ 
which  was  occupied   by  a  tabic   uphold'mg   a  btov^w  \iOtTV\v%Bx  x^^^\a^ 
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oompanj  retired  but  a  few  seconds  before  midnight,  and  many  with  a 
drunken  opposition  of  legs  arrived  at  their  thatched  hoTcIs  in  the  veil 
of  the  morning  mist  Morning  dawned — ^  Christmas  day  in  the  morn- 
ing I"  Jeff  Linton  never  reached  his  home ;  he  had  been  expected 
at  the  Manor  House  kte  on  the  24th  of  December ;  a  messenger  went 
to  the  tavern  to  seek  news  of  his  delay;  thereupon  the  search  was  re- 
doubled ;  it  was  continued  the  whole  week ;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  hill- 
side ;  he  was  never  found.  The  Justice  of  Peace,  his  boon  companion, 
took  up  the  case,  and  Kit  Hey  wood  was  harshly  sent  to  prison,  as  having 
compassed  the  death  of  the  man  by  the  contrivance  of  his  cunning 
fellows  at  the  inn. 

"  Upon  the  fourth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1 739,"  says  an  old 
magazine  of  sporting  and  general  literature,  **  and  in  the  morning  about 
two  o'clock,  began  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  attended 
with  a  furious  wind  and  rain,  which  continued  two  or  three  hours. 
Such  thunder  and  lightning  was  scarcely  ever  known  at  this  time  of 
the  year.**  About  five  o'clock  of  the  same  morning,  our  host  of  the 
tavern  was  roused  out  of  the  sheets,  where  he  had  been  praying  and 
trembling  from  the  commencement  of  the  whirlwind  and  lightning,  to 
attend  to  a  summons  at  the  gate  of  his  dwelling.  Opening  the  win- 
dow he  heard  the  voice  of  the  shepherd^  Abraham  Stone«,  who,  in  the 
hoarsest  of  all  hoarse  voices,  declared  that  a  fire-ball  had  shivered  the 
old  oak  into  a  thousand  splinters,  that  with  much  fear  he  had  carried 
his  lanthom  round  the  root  of  the  tree,  when  he  pretty  well  guessed 
the  fire-ball  had  cooled  a  bit !  but  that  he  had  found  nothing  but  the 
body  of  Jeffery  Linton,  dressed  just  as  he  was  when  he  ran  away  from 
the  big  kitchen  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  landlord  and  all  the  servants,  male  and  female,  were  speedily 
awakened  and  summoned  to  prove  the  words  of  the  affrighted  messen- 
ger. They  went  with  lanthonis,  torches,  and  a  cautiouv  lie»itation. 
They  were  horror-stricken  to  find  the  story  perfectly  true.  The  oak 
was  destroyed  as  if  it  had  been  blown  up  by  a  barrel  of  guniKiwder. 
The  body  of  Linton  the  bailiff  lay  in  a  channelled  piece  of  the  original 
stem,  scooped  out  by  rottenness  and  age  into  a  coffin  for  the  attenuaU;d 
idctim.  No  one  durst  touch  the  body  ;  and  it  lay  in  that  same  place 
and  manner,  till  rumour  spread  with  the  light  of  day,  and  drew  the  far« 
off  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  the  cottagers  and  farmers  tiX  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  the  remarkable  scene.  A  surgeon,  who  arrived  at 
the  place  soon  after  the  multitude  assembled  in  such  hurried  numliers, 
unloosed  the  belt  from  the  riding-coat,  and  unbuttoned  it  to  the  knee. 
A  parchment  fell  from  the  bosom  to  the  ground,  and  the  title  was  read 
aloud  to  the  people.  It  was  the  trae  wiU  and  te»tamefU  of  liernard 
BowUy^  dated  as  formerly  attested  by  the  witnesHes;  and  it  declared 
Christopher  Hey  wood,  his  nephew,  to  be  his  rightful  heir  I  The  \HH\y 
was  removed— the  crowd  dispersed — Goody  Huuipage  went  home  and 
died  for  joy.  Kit  Hey  wood  was  loosed  from  yrwm.  All  thin,  and 
more  fell  out  in  a  short  time,  and  occasioned  gladneiis  far  and  ni'ar ;  hut 
there  was  no  more  ^  Maying**  in  that  rural  village,  m  in  the  ohliji  tinM^ 
and  there  were  no  more  light  feet  dancing  in  the  summer  grans  around 
the  Old  Oak  Tree. 
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and  legitimate  power :  to  thb  end  were  hit  jodgment  and  aldll  di- 
rected. His  bosineai  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  man j  of  those 
fuToorable  opportunities  whidi  freqoentlT  presented  themselves  to  him 


in  its  course  and  practice,  and  his  specolatioiis  in  soch  respect  beinc 
suggested  by  sound  judgment  and  ezperieDce,  fiuled  not  in  beneidal 
rcnuts.  His  great  and  most  snooessliil  hit  was  the  purchase  and 
possession  of  the  celebrated  racer,  called  Higkjljfer,€i  whiA  he  became 
the  owner  at  the  price  of  800Ly  and  which  is  ssid  to  hare  netted  him 
from  first  to  Isst,  above  25fl00l.  profit,  and  to  have  formed  the  basis 
of  the  great  wealth  he  subsequentlr  accumulated ;  indeed,  he  himself 
^was  accustomed  to  sscribe  his  good  fortune  to  the  united  efforts  of  the 
hammer  and  the  unriTalled  powers  of  his  horw,  to  both  of  which  he  us- 
TariaUj  puid  his  dailj  grateful  reminiseence  in  a  bumper,  prefixed  bf 
the  alliteratiTe  toast  of  **  The  Hawamer  amd  Higkjltfer  r 

Mr.  Tattersall  was  genersll j  esteemed  no  leas  for  his  pnbitr  end 
respectability  in  business,  than  for  his  charitable  heart,  and  kind  and 
liboal  disposition.  He  was  a  most  hospitable  man,  and  a  firm  and  ge- 
nerous friend — ^rirtues  which  appear  to  have  descended  to  his  kindred 
in  succession,  and  to  have  attached  a  kind  of  hcreditarv  respect  t*  hk 
name,  to  which  the  present  poMCSson  are  each,  smjmris,  nxf/ttUrtlj 
well  entitled. 

At  a  kter  period  of  Mr.  TatterssD's  life,  when  pomgaigd  of  ample 
wealth  and  stdl  increasing  means,  he  became  a  partner  and  chief  prtM 


prietor  of  two  daily  p^Pm,  The  English  Chromtele  mad  The  Mormmg 
PoH,  a  speculation  which  he  had  ymself  oooeeived,  or  been  induced 
by  others  to  believe,  would  be  the  means  of  still  fortlicr  extending  his 
business,  and  of  giving  greater  celebrity  to  his  name  ;  and  much  go^d 
and  profitable  results  mi^t  have  proceeded  £rom  hb  euukcctMn  with 
the  press,  had  not  party  politics  afltd  bitter  personal  satire  chancteriMd 
the  editcrial  department,  and  involved  the  proprieionhip  in  omuuwsd 
actions  for  libeL  On  one  occasion  alooe  a  verdict  of  4/!f09L  was  r*^^ 
vered  against  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  papers  slJoded  Um,  im  a  \\\^U 
ous  attack  on  a  lady  of  rank,  and  although  much  efiTort  was  msdir,  s/«d 
mudi  additional  money  spent  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  the  MiU^^yi  wm 
unsuooessfuL  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  meoKvy  of  Mf«  TatterMJi, 
nor  can  it  in  any  way  detnct  from  the  gener^  merit  and  este^rm  wltU-Jt 
were  due  to  him  to  my  that  though  a  man  of  shrewd  judgment  im4 
general  knowledge  in  businem,  he  was  not  a  man  evrnpeUflt  Ui  AttnaAm 
on  the  niceties  of  language  in  their  strict  legal  oonstructi/w,  nm  %m 
penetrate  the  subtle  meamng  and  insinuation  which  th«  inf^^^uiiy  i4 
private  malice  may  convey  through  the  medium  of  a  newipsp«rr«  Kw 
aome  time  he  could  not  be'  prevaihrd  upon  to  abandon  this  nytcuSniUm . 
This  course,  however,  he  at  length  hsjipil^  determined  #m,  snd  fuWj 
carried  out,  and  his  attention  was  again  wisely  and  wholly  dU^snUfA  U» 
his  former  lucrative  occupations  and  pursuits. 

Mr.  Tattersall  became  the  owner  of  a  very  handsome  wnunUm  simI 
eatate  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  which  was  known  as  Uxuhfiupr 
Hall,  from  the  cirumstance  (as  report  went)  of  the  tfurcUmm  hnfUtu 
been  made  from  the  produce  of  the  victories  snd  mttvWs  iuiUUi¥t*6  hf 
his  celebrated  horse.  To  this  his  country  mumum,  Mr  TuiU^tmU  tm* 
casionally  retired,  and  both  there  and  in  tiirwn,  mU'riaiutnl  his  ffii'fid*^ 
amongst  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  r^nk  rtiyuhf,  tt^AfiUif,  simI  iU^ 
most  intrinsic  fl:entkmen  of  the  day,  with  true  Knglish  Itfrnf/luUiYf 
The  Prince  of  Wale^  afterwards  George  the  Fourth,  and  that  ilUiUt- 
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«nce  about  them ;  in  cleanliness  of  exterior^  and  civility  of  mannerj  tbey 
are  in6iiitely  above  others  in  similar  occupation  and  employ. 

The  TattersaJU  in  the  pulpit  of  their  avocations  are  no  less  proficient 
than  JO  the  other  departments  of  their  business.  They  are  moat 
toclmioally  minute  in  all  preliminary  description  of  the  respective 
bones  as  tbev  make  their  appearance  before  the  hammer — the  moat 
impartial  endeavour  is  used  alike  to  dispose  of  the  thorough-bred,  and 
the  worn-out  back.  Principle  is  observed  in  every  respect,  and  unqua* 
lilied  satiiifaction  is  the  common  result* 

There  are  few  persons  of  any  clans  in  London  who  have  not  at  one 
time  or  other,  from  curiosity  or  other  motive,  dropped  in  at  *'  The 
Corner"  It  would  be  superfluous  and  unentertainin^,  therefore,  to  go 
into  a  description  of  the  sales,  or  to  refer  to  the  clear,  disttuct,  and 
candid  statement  which  invariably  accompanies  the  putting  up  of  a 
horse  for  sale;  sudice  it  to  say  that  the  establishment  tif  IVfessrst  Tut- 
tersall  is  the  safest  place  a  stranger  can  possibly  resort  to  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horse  of  any  description,  for  if  he  luck  judgment  or  enter- 
tain the  slightetit  doubt  or  suspicion  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
animal  he  would  become  the  owner  of,  he  has  but  to  seek  direct  infor- 
mation from  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  he  will  have  the  strict  truth  to 
guide  him. 

A  distinct  branch  of  the  establishment  known  as  Tattersail's,  is  the 
Turf  Subscnption  Betting  Room,  adapted  exclusively  for  the  accom- 
modation and  convenience  of  betting  men,  pro/cit^edlj^f  for  such  as  can 
give  references  as  to  their  honourable  character  and  responsibility,  but 
in  rtaUty,  it  must^  with  some  degree  of  regret,  be  admitted,  for  as  he- 
terogeneous an  assemblage  and  motley  a  group,  in  point  of  grade  and 
character,  as  can  be  welt  conceived.  On  days  of  business,  immediately 
approaching  any  great  race,  such  as  The  Derby,  St.  Leger,  or  the 
equally  important  and  exciting  events  at  Ascot,  Goodwood,  Liverpool, 
&c,,  men  of  almost  every  class  and  description  there  congregate.  The 
anbscription  of  two  guineas  per  annum  (to  which  may  be  added  a  fee 
of  tive  shillings  to  the  keeper  and  attendant  of  the  room)  gives  the 
right  of  admission  to  the  subscription  room,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  year, 
nnless  there  should  attach  to  the  proposed  candidate  the  disc^ualitication 
of  previous  default  in  payment  of  stakes  or  settlement  of  G-ets  (which 
he  must  first  pay),  or  unless  he  should  have  been  convicted  before  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  other  competent  tribunal,  of  gross  fraud,  conspiracy^ 
or  other  delinquency  on  the  turf  or  in  the  betting-ring.  It  has  fre- 
quently, and  with  just  propriety,  been  suggested  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  and  other  channels,  that  exclusion  stioutd  be  carried  to  a 
f^eater  and  more  healthy  extent,  and  be  applied  to  individuals  of 
known  bad,  or  even  suspicious  character-^ men  whose  lawless  and  de- 
basing occupations  and  pursuits  in  life  degrade  tiiem  us  men,  and  dis* 
qualify  them  altogether  for  association  with  anything  iu  the  shape  of 
»  respectability.  iMoney  and  assurance  should  not  hide  the  real  deform- 
ity of  character  of  such  men.  It  is,  however,  notorious  that  such  ol»- 
jectionable  parties  have  found  their  way  to  the  subscription  list,  and 
that  their  presence  amongst  men  of  rank,  honour,  and  respi?ctability, 
has  been  most  strangely  couiitenauced.  The  intentions  of  Messrs* 
Tattersall  are  by  no  means  involved  or  questioned  in  this  oversight  of 
character  and  quali^cation,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  by  possibility 
know  the  hiiitory  of  every  candidate;  they  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
referees  to  respectability. 
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The  present  Subscription  Betting-room  is  of  recent  erection,  i 
much  larger  in  space,  and  far  more  convenient  in  its  general  an 
ttient  than  the  very  confined  apartment  formerly  used  for  the  pur 

which  at  times  of  high  change   waa  freouentlv  crowded  to  sai  

tion.  Of  the  hundreaa  of  members  on  the  subscription  Jist  not  one- 
fifth  could  find  admission  to  the  betting-room;  and  when  they  did  per- 
chance work  their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  sanctum,  it  was  to  be 
wedged  in  like  one  in  a  crowd  at  a  theatre,  on  the  night  of  a  bene 
and  to  very  little  purpose  of  practical  concern  in  the  business  of  thepU 
whichj  owing  to  the  limited  space,  was  necessarily  confined  to  tlui  I 
Rothschilds  of  the  ring  who  usualiy  took  early  possession  of  the  ooei 
table  which  stood  in  the  centre  oi^the  room,  and  around  which  '''c 
upon  crowds  hung  bellying  o*er/*  to  roar  themselves^  with  stentarimn 
energy,  into  notice  for  a  bet,  or  for  the  more  still  and  mysterious  par^ 
pose  of  learning  the  state  of  the  market,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  whispers  and  re]>orts  of  the  day.  Now,  however,  thin^  are  diffcf^ 
ent ;  the  arrangements  of  the  new  Subscription  Room  enobnioe  all  tlie 
accommodations  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  members.  The 
space  is  sutticiently  large  for  the  purposeis  of  all  ordinary  meetings; 
and  the  apartment,  having  outlet,  as  it  has,  to  an  extensiTe  piece  nf 
grass-plot,  or  meadow,  belonging  to  ^lessrs.  Tattersall,  and  adapted  to 
the  occasional  use  of  the  subscribers,  gives  facility  for  perfect  accommo- 
dation to  all,  even  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  attendance, — such  as 
the  settling-days  for  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  events.  At  such  ttma 
this  space  of  ground  is  most  necessary ;  fur  it  may  be  aifimied  dmt 
many  hundreds  of  persons  attend  on  these  days  only  throughout  the 
year  ;  the  speculations  of  such  parties  on  the  turf  being  limited  to  these 
two  great  antl  attractive  annual  events,  they  become  subseriher**  of 
course,  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  couveniencc  whidi  is  aiTard* 
ed,  by  right  of  cjitrie  to  this  great  mart  of  settlement* 

Al  the  particular  periods  spoken  of,  tables  are  6i*t  out  in  the  ma^_ 
doWj  at  convenient  distances  from  each  other,  and  supplied  with  all  i 
cessjiry  writing-materials,  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.  These  lab 
although  equally  available  to  all,  are  usually  occupied  by  the  priiic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  and  not  unfrequentiy,  alivv^ 
some  few  individuals  of  the  class  exclusively  distinguished  a« 
men,  whose  accounts  are  of  magnitude  and  extent,  and  who 
quently  occupied  throughout  the  whole  business  day»  in  paying  and  iv> 
ceiving  in  settlement.  The  Subscription  Room  itself  may,  on  suek  oe- 
cusions,  be  compared  to  a  hive  of  working  bees ;  for  all  are  most  indus- 
triously employed  in  gathering  in  the  melliiluous  store  of  cash ;  and 
the  continual  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation  in  the  adjustmcat  of 
accounts  increase  the  similitude.  The  immense  amount  of  i 
which  throughout  the  day  passes  from  hand  to  hand  on  the  me 
suit  of  a  horse-race,  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  a  novice  ;  and,  is  I 
gards  the  accounts  themselves,  as  kept  by  these  professors^,  and  au  et* 
hibitory  of  their  respective  balances  of  loss  and  gain  on  any  p0i 
s[»orting  event,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  would  not  on  a  fintit- 
ference  |ierplex  the  brains  of  the  best  head  that  ever  solved  a  pnAkm 
in  Euclid,  and  puzzle  the  capabilities  of  the  most  efficient  ot&oil  fl^ 
sigiiee  that  ever  attempted  the  arrangement  of  a  disputed  acccnmtlD 
bankruptcy.  It  is  n^t  to  be  denied  that  very  many  of  tht*  pnifv«dli 
of  the    bettiug-rijig  are,  to  use  a  teehnicid  term,  vur  /'mr  it 

themselves;  but  they  are  masters,  nevertheless,  of  a  ^  <  ijilv 
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of  fignm  and  tM^Hifctiin   yuctiijJ  KckBtQCr  «xi^  KatOHc  ^k 
to  work  oat  tbe  great  ptiaiipte  «f  ^mtuSat  renJi. 

The  bettug-rinf  kat  (miii  a^ii  Jjum^auly.  h  »  accnK  iiwx  i«>. 
•cribed  as  eompoaed  onlr  «f  m  ctaipfj  — -ait  tat  nmonsux^  tc  iiicue^ 
■Mil  and  getftMOMii.  and  the  atber  «f  t^  ctam  cc  TteniMu  ksmrz  a» 
betting-meii.  Hus  tkuiipfiw  and  ^ifrwTi  aitT  ^iv  be«x  wrim- 
If  eorrect  in  ita  ori^oal  appKciriM,  wWn  neist  swcuii.'o»  w«v 
<^ieil  J  confined  to  the  nofaUitr  and  gentry-  i&aL*«en  «c  %he  J^tker 
dubj  and  their  immediate  friendi  aad  oamaajtto^  ^mi  to  «me  urn- 
diadnet  charactera  known  as  legs  and  sharpers,  bis^ore  tiie  Bsaia  i&t 
bettiiig  had  infected,  as  at  the  pteaet  time,  all  rinipt  af  perws  frsm 


the  peer  to  the  pot-boT.  Tbe  two  dames  alfaided  to_kai>e  been /ccme^r 
Died  »  Tke  Uoms  'amd 


Legs  of  tke  Bimg'  Tbe  bectii^rii^ 
of  aa  many  grades  and  dtjlinrlams  «f  indiridBals  aa 
can  be  well  conceiTed^ — in  feet,  of  all  aotts  and  samples  of  men.— 
withoiit  regard  to  calling,  character,  or  eonditioo.  First  eome  the  no- 
bility wad  gentry,  members  of  the  great  tribunal  of  the  Jocker  Clob, 
with  the  same  clam  of  persons  patrons  and  sopporters  of  the  turf, 
but  not  of  the  sporting  ooondl ;  then  feUov  gentlemen  amatenrs  of 
radng,  with  others  originally  of  the  clam  of  brtting-men,  whose  snc- 
ceasea  on  the  torf  have  raised  them  to  wealth  and  coodition,  from  their 
original  airj-nothinmem,  and  giren  them  "  local  habitation  and  a 
name  /*  next  aocceed  a  host  of  professionals,  tradesmen,  clerks,  sport- 
ing-pnUicans,  stewards,  ralets,  dec,  all  infected  more  or  less  with  the 
mama  for  betting ;  and  lastly  come  tbe  riff-raflf,  or  non-entities  of  the 
ring,  consisting  of  a  motley  and  beterog^eneoos  mass  or  group  of  in« 
deacribaUes,  the  real  legs  of  the  profession,  who  are  prepared  to  cui 
amd  rum  on  occasion  of  necessity.  The  most  conspicuoos  of  this  clam 
are  certain  well-known  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Gaming-hoase 
fraternity,  fellows  of  most  consummate  arrogance  and  insolent  bearing, 
wbooe  honourable  '*  occupations  are  gone,"  by  reason  of  the  late  strin- 
gent laws  in  respect  to  hells.  Classed  with  these,  and  of  the  same 
kidney,  are  d-^evani  grooms  and  flunkies,  low-lived  pugilists,  card  and 
billiaid  sharps,  and  fellows  who  are  ever  on  the  prowl  for  prey,  men 
who  faaTe  nought  to  lose  but  their  chance  of  gain,  and  all  to  gain  by 
their  assurance. 

Looking  to  the  names  that  head  the  list  as  members  of  the  honour- 
able tribunal  for  the  regulation  of  turf  sports,  it  might  naturally  and 
feirly  be  inferred  that  a  better  system  of  business  than  that  which  is 
recognised  in  betting,  and  that  a  more  perfect  code  of  honourable  prin- 
ciple in  respect  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  racing,  would  have 
marked  theur  deliberations,  and  emanated  from  their  councils;  but 
there  are  some  strange  anomalies  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Jockey 
Club ;  much,  indeed,  that  is  altogether  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
and  apparently  with  common  honesty.  Too  much  is  left  to  the  ima- 
ginary possession  of  the  honour  of  gentlemen,  without  consideration 
that  gentility  is  human,  and  may  be  affected  by  the  infirmity  of  man's 
nature ;  that  honour  may  be  lost  in  necessity ;  and  that  the  temptation 
of  wealth  may  be  too  strong  for  some  gentle  natures  to  resist.  The 
law  which  recognizes  in  the  owner  of  a  race-horse  the  right  to  enter 
the  horse  for  a  great  race,  to  represent  him  from  day  to  dy,  for 
months,  through  the  medium  of  official  report,  as  an  auinuil  of  great 
capability  and  promise,  in  order  to  excite  the  confidence  uf  the  public 
to  back  him ;  and  then  permits  the  owner,  on  the  very  day  of  the  race, 
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iSfgwt  mcing-stud  in  the  lcin|iclom,  and  is  unqtie>«tionably  one  of  the 
very  best  judges  liviiTj^  of  the  points  and  qii$ilities  of  a  racer. 

The  Dukes  of  Portland,  Rutland^  Richmond,  and  Bedford,  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Exeter,  Lord  Stradbroke,  and  m.iny  others  of  ihe  digtingnif^h- 
ed  class  of  sportintr-meii,  are  patrona  and  amateurs  of  racing,  and  C4>n- 
fine  their  speculations  to  the  stakes  contested  for  ;  connequentlj  they 
are  seldom  or  ever  seen  in  the  betting-room  at  Tattersall's, 

I«ord  Chesterfield,  and  others  of  the  nohiliiy  and  gentry,  take  deeper 
ifttertst}  and  at  times  venture  considerably  in  support  of  their  own 
ttable*,  or  others  of  which  they  have  a  favourable  opinion.  It  is  due  to 
these  distinguished  persons  to  say  that  they  are  must  courteous  in  their 
system  of  betting,  never  (unless  the  party  be  notoriously  bad  in  repute) 
questioning  the  capability  or  correct  principle  of  any  person  offering 
liiem  a  bet.  If  there  be  a  fault  in  their  system  of  condescension  and 
affkbility,  it  is  that  some  of  them  are  a  little  too  familiar  with  the  man 
who  has»  perhaps,  robbed  them  overnight  at  some  den  of  plunder  in  St* 
Jmnes's  Street.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  tliis  rule  of  cour- 
teous conduct  in  the  nobs  of  the  ring ;  individuals  who  most  ridicu- 
lously appear  to  shut  themselves  up,  for  fear  of  contamination,  by  the 
vulgar  berdf  who  are,  in  vulgar  similitude, 

*^  Proud  as  peacocks  of  their  f^iidy  feather^ 
And  stiff  ai  codHsh  in  the  frosty  weather.** 

Snch  specimens  arc,  however,  rare;  and,  as  before  observed,  form  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  politeness  that  is  characteristic  of  an  English 
gentleman. 

One  of  the  most  respected  of  bis  class  is  Mr.  Payne^  who  is  the  true 
specimen  of  a  British  aptirtsman,  and  one  of  the  most  spirited  patrons 
and  supporters  of  ihe  turf.  Mr,  Payne  cannot,  we  believe,  and  we  re- 
gret it,  congratulate  himself  on  any  very  successful  results  to  his  early 
love  of  the  sport.  He  has  contributed  liberally,  and  paid  dearly,  it  is 
sttid,  in  the  outset  of  life  ;  but  he  has  stuck  to  the  sport  like  a  Trojan, 
and,  with  his  experience  and  determined  f*pirit,  that  man  myst  be  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  it  is  thought,  who  could  now  hoodwink  him  in  re- 
spect to  racing  matters,  or  impose  on  him  with  impunity  by  any  quib- 
ble  in  betting.  He  is,  nevertheless,  most  generous  and  considerate  to 
those  whom  temporary  inability  sometimes  obliges  to  trespass  on  his 
indulgence  for  settlement. 

Foremost  amongst  the  class  of  successful  betting-men  —  for  in  such 
cbsracter  he   first  made   appearance   in  the  ring,  notwithstanding  his 

subsequent  elevation  to  Parliament — was  ftir,  G A  sketch  of  this 

gentleman  appeared  in  the  biogrtipby  of  Mr-  Crock  ford,  and  is  tole'-ably 
CAiirect.  He  was  ever  considered  one  of  the  most  quit^t,  unobtrusive,  and 
prudent  of  speculators ;  and  these  qualities  he  turned  to  good  and  de- 
serving account.    The  only  dissatisfaction  exjiressed  in  reference  to  Mr* 

G conduct  on  the  turf,  was  that  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 

bis  horse.  Old  England,  from  the  St,  Leger  race,  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  event ;  and  this  act,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  smacked  of  an  ungra- 
cious course  towards  the  public,  who  had  sympathized  so  strongly  with 
bim,  and  expressed  their  indignation  so  loudly,  in  regard  to  the 
attempt  which,  it  was  reported,  had  been  made,  and  partitilly  effected, 
to  poison  the  same  horse  prior  to  the  day  of  the  Derby*  It  will  be 
H    remembered,  that  on   that  day  Old  England  was  brought   out,   weak 
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like  a  Diitch  miucliinello.  In  the  betting- room  he  in  kmd  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Ml/  hrd  This  or  That,  and  most  graiidiJoqaent  in  his  offers 
to  bet  thousands. 

There  is  ample  field  to  individiifth*ze,  froai  out  the  same  class,  many 
ftumples  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  one  is 
proportioned  to  the  possession  of  the  other.  Amongst  others,  i»  the 
little  quondam  groom  of  a  noble  lord,  whose  apiah  and  consequential 
attempts  at  quality  are  about  as  natural  as  would  be  those  of  a  donkej 
1q  a  dance. 

The  Croclifrird  of  the  day  in  the  betting   ring   is   Harry  H , 

who  is  unquestionably  tlie  most  active  and  enterprising  man  of  the 
fraternity.  This  individual  has  worked  himself  from  a  very  humble 
situation  in  life — (no  disparagement  to  him)  —to  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence^ and  that  by  unceasing  energy,  and  constant  pursuit  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  success.  lie  pretends  not  to  what  he  is  not ; 
bat,  though  lacking  the  advantages  of  education,  he  posses.ses  the 
grand  essential  of  common  sense,  which  ever  turns  to  good  account, 
and,  like  the  virtue  of  pure  water,  as  described  by  Apemanthus»  '*  ne- 
ver leads  man  into  tlie  mire*"  His  bets  are  taken  to  any  amount,  and 
he  is  most  extensively  and  prolitably  commiiisioned.  He  makes  hia 
circuit  round  the  country  on  business  as  regularly  as  a  judge  of  assize; 
and  if  his  arrival  be  not  announced  in  the  rei$pective  localities  of  his 
visits  w^ith  as  much  ceremony,  he  is  as  eagerly  looked  for  i»t  stated 
periods.  He  is,  indeed,  of  ubiquitous  character,  for  he  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  phices  of  sporting  notoriety  and  meeting.  His  favourite 
resort  is  The  Coach  and  Horses  in  Dover  Street,  where,  when  in 
town,  he  pretty  regularly  comforts  his  inward  man,  after  his  day's  im- 
portant business  is  ended. 

There  are  many  others  of  each  respective  class  of  the  betting-ring 
ivho  might  be  selected  as  samples;  but  it  would  occupy  a  volume  in 
the  mere  brief  description.  Independently  of  which,  it  might  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  writer,  which  is  merely  to  glance  at 
the  syjjtem  of  betting,  and  to  touch  lightly  on  the  peculiarities  of  one 
or  two  of  the  mo«t  prominent  characters.  In  other  respects,  he  speaks 
of  men  and  character  in  general,  leaving  each  individual  to  fit  the  cap 
of  individuality  to  his  own  head,  if  he  shull  think  it  made  for  him. 

The  Mummary  of  the  account  is,  that  the  Messrs,  Tattersall  are  per- 
sons of  high  and  deserved  repute  in  business,  and  re^spected  and 
esteemed  in  social  life  ;  that  their  repository  i&  the  greatest  tlir<jughout 
the  habitable  world,  and  is  the  best  and  safest  |dace  where  a  man  can 
lay  out  a  cool  fifty  or  hundred  pound  note  in  the  purchase  of  a  prad  ; 
that  the  betting-ring  is  of  a  mingled  cast  in  its  component  parts,  and 
presents  a  vast  melange  of  persons,  and  immense  variety  of  character; 
that  one  and  all  are  in  pursuit  of  gain  and  advantage  ;  that  some  are 
aeeking  it  at  the  risk  of  large  capital,  others  at  the  hazard  of  nothing  : 
from  which  it  follows,  that  the  nothiugers  must  have  the  best  of  the 
game. 
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at  all,  nor  any  amujemenU,  nor  any  anything.  And  yet  by  track- 
ing them  sUly  into  various  resorts,  we  found  they  filled  the  uproar- 
ious galleries  of  the  theatres;  or  composed  the  masses  who  shouted 
at  the  election  of  candidates,  not  having  the  ghost  of  a  vote;  who 
blocked  up  the  streets  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  or  swarmed  round  the 
Old  Bailey  scaffold.  We  then  began  strongly  to  suspect  that  the 
classes  known  to  the  old  novelists  and  essayists  by  the  certainly  not 
too  elevating  titles  of  "riff-raff"  and  *' t.ig-rag-a  nd- bob -tail/'  were 
"  The  People**  of  the  Virtuous-Indignationists  of  the  present  time. 

Finally,  we  read  what  M.  IMichelet  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  we  left  off  in  a  greater  haze  than  ever  as  to  who  ^'The  People" 
were.  We,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  amalgamate  the  lea<ling 
points  of  the  various  physiologies  we  have  glanced  at — and  which 
seemed  to  be  nearest  the  mark,  from  observation  of  the  simplest 
kind — and  form  our  own  ideas  of  "  The  People"  from  them*  And 
a^  from  this  class  it  seems  to  us  that  the  boys  in  the  streets  take  their 
ongin,  entirely  forming  themselves  **  The  l*eople"  of  the  next  gene- 
ration, we  have  begun  at  the  beginning  in  endeavouring  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  stock  from  which  spring  the  branches  we  are  about  to 
describe. 

2.  The  earlf^  d€iif»  of  the  Botfx, 

There  are  several  spots  in  which  with  very  little  trouble  you  may 
sec  the  embryo  boys  to  great  advantage.  During  fine  weatlier  they 
swarm  in  broad -paved  courts,  or  cul-de-mcs  in  crowded  neighbour- 
hoods. Punch's  show  is  a  capital  ground-bait  for  them,  bringing  a 
hundred  instantaneously  together,  w^here  not  a  single  one  was  visible 
a  minute  before.  On  the  broken  gr  >und,  about  to  be  formed  into  a 
new  street,  or  built  upon,  you  may  at  all  times  make  sure  of  them. 
The  more  irregular  it  is  the  more  they  love  it,  and  if  the  cellar 
arches  are  already  built  the  attraction  is  paramount  to  every  other. 
except,  perhaps,  the  spot  where  wood  pavement  is  being  taken  up, 
or  put  down  ;  for  there  they  storm  and  defend  forts,  or  make  peril- 
ous excursions  over  mountains  alt  day  long. 

The  boys  in  this  tadpole  state — which  reptile  they  somewhat  re- 
semble in  their  active  wriggling,  and  love  of  puddles  of  water — 
stand  only  in  awe  of  one  person,  and  that  is  the  policeman.  Their 
notions  of  his  functions  are  somewhat  vague:  but  they  are  certain 
be  can  take  them  up  and  punish  them — for  nothing,  and  from  mere 
wantonness — whenever  he  pleases.  They  spy  him  out  quicker  than 
a  crow  in  a  field  does  a  man  with  a  gun :  if  you  suddenly  see  a  fly- 
ing army  of  street  children  bolting  from  a  court  or  round  a  corner 
in  terror,  you  may  be  certain  that  a  policeman  is  close  at  hand.  At 
a  more  mature  age,  they  will  chaff  him  and  run  away  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent their  belief  in  his  greatness  is  unbounded.  He  would  be  the 
Giant  or  the  Dragon  of  their  nursery  story-books  ;  but  in  the  first 
place  they  have  no  books,  and,  in  the  second,  no  nursery  to  read 
them  in,     iind,  indeed,  the  reading  is,  itself,  a  question. 

The  children  of  the  London  streets  are  acute  from  their  birth.  The 
very  babies,  crawling  on  the  kerb,  or  burrowing  in  the  dust  of  a 
building-plot,  have  a  cunning  expression  of  face  which  you  do  not 
find  in  the  white-headed  country  infants ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  can 
run  alone  their  sharpness   breaks  forth  moal  ^aXpa^A'^ — ^vW^  ^x^t 

n.  ^  *i. 
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He  loveth  all  street  performances,  but  contnbuteth  nothing  to 
their  support,  albeit  he  taketh  the  front  place.  He  followeth  a  fire- 
engine  with  ardoufj  and  when  no  one  is  looking,  bloweth  a  lusty 
note  through  the  metal  hose- pipe ;  after  which,  he  runneth  to  the 
'  opened  water- plug,  which  he  compresseth  with  his  shoe,  and  causeth 
» the  stream  to  spirt  over  the  passengers, — which  diversion  he  con- 
cludeth  by  pushing  the  little  brother  of  some  other  boy  into  it* 
And  then  he  qnarrelleth  with  the  other  boy^  and  saith,  ''  I  should 
like  to  see  you  do  it!"  But  on  neither  side  is  anything  ever 
done. 

He  kiveth  the  freedom  of  shirt- sleeves,  and  doth  not  think  an 
apron  beneath  him,  so  that  he  tucketh  tt  up.  He  returneth  speedy 
ansM-ers  intended  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  reproving  him, — 
and  by  this  token  it  is  dangerous  to  cliaff  him.  Hedetecteth  rapidly 
peculiarities  in  dress,  and  hath  an  ideal  type,  which  he  calleth  "a 
iwell  out  of  luck/*  And  he  doth  not  think  the  question  **  Does 
your  mother  know  you  're  out?'*  at  all  worn-out  or  paxxe,  bat  still 
indulgeth  in  it,^ — imagining  thereby  that  he  inflicteth  a  pang  whose 
shai^pness  precludes  reply*  If  he  runneth  against  you,  he  will  turn 
away  reproof  by  saying  first,  '*  Now  then,  spooney  1  can't  you  see 
where  you're  a  drivin'  on  ?" 

He  hath  the  merit  of  being  an  indirect  author  of  burlesques, 
albeit  Blackwood  hath  not  yet  im potently  attacked  him.  For  from 
him  do  Messrs.  Planche,  A'Beckett,  Charles  Kenney,  Taylor,  Shirley 
Brooks,  Stocqueler,  and  another,  with  whom  we  are  upon  terms  of 
great  intimacy,  borrow  the  lines  and  tunes  which  chiefly  set  the 
house  in  extasies.  His  whistle  abroad  (which,  disguise  it  as  they 
may,  all  composers  covet)  suggesteth  the  air  that  shall  be  encored 
above  all  others ;  his  by^word  of  the  day  causeth  the  laugh  which 
Mrs.  Keeley,  Miss  P,  Horton,  and  Miss  VVoolgar  love  to  provoke; 
and,  above  all,  his  *^Brayvo!"  from  the  heights  of  the  Hay  market, 
I  Lyceum,  or  Adelphi,  chiefly  inspiriteth  both  audience  and  actors* 
For  he  is  no  mean  feature  as  connected  with  ''the  present  state  of 
the  drama."  His  voice  keepeth  the  scene-shifters  to  their  duty  ; 
his  call,  from  the  gallery,  of  **  Higher  !"  hath  power  to  raise  the 
very  skies;  and  he  even  commandeth  Macready  to  "speak  up!" 
when  contiguous  noise  drownelh  the  sound  of  the  eminent  voice. 
And  he  often  dispel lelh  the  ennui  of  the  audience  during  the  rw- 
tr'actCthy  making  his  dangerous  journey  along  the  front  of  the  rails 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other,  when  he  wisheth  to  ex- 
change greetings  with  a  half-price  friend.  He  believeth  that  the 
whole  orchestra  is  composed  but  of  fiddlers,  for  he  mentioneth  them 
all  ai$  "  catgut- scrapers  ;"  and  he  crieth  out  perpetually,  throughout 
the  entertainment,  for  "  Hill  tSimmuns  !'*  whom  he  expecteth  to  join 
him.  He  is  anxious  that  every  body  who  is  noisy,  except  himself, 
should  be  thrown  over,  or  turned  out ;  but  he  liketh  the  cotnmand- 
atory  rather  than  the  executive  power. 

He  hath  a  merit  of  discovering  ephemeral  horsemen  and  livery- 
stable  nags,  with  a  quickness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  turnpike- 
man  ;  and  if  he  detccteth  in  the  equestrian  a  nervous  temperament, 
he  calleth  out,  **  You'd  better  get  inside,  sir."  Or  he  kindly  saith, 
"  Mind  his  tail,  sir,  or  ebe  it'll  he  shook  oif ;"  or  he  facetiously  re- 
commendeth  him  **  to  lay  hold  tight  by  his  ears/'  And  to  all  coach- 
men he  cryeth  **  Whip  behind !"    more  es^yecmW^   >«Ww  >>ci^^  \\ 
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by  allowing  the  wandering  necromancer  to  fasten  the  padlock  on  his 
cheek,  or  becoming  the  victim  whose  head  is  to  be  cutoff  the  minute 
mnepenca  more  is  thrown  into  the  ring,  to  make  up  the  sum  under 
which  the  decapitation^  by  gome  mysterious  law  of  nature,  cannot 
be  performed-  But  in  this  respect  the  boy  is  pretty  safe ;  for  the 
ring  resembles  in  some  degree  the  toy  of  Tuntalus*  Cup:  you  may 
throw  hundreds  of  coppers  into  it^  without  ever  getting  the  sum  to 
riee  above  seven  pence  half- penny. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  enjoyments  which  those  who  have 
money  purchase,  the  Boy  procures  for  nothing.  He  gets  to  the 
Derby  by  riding  behind  a  number  of  vehicles,  and  changing  them 
as  he  is  successively  whipped  off.  He  sees  an  execution  from  a  lamp 
post^  even  obscuring  the  view  of  those  wealthy  amateurs  in  such 
matters  who  have  paid  a  high  rent  for  the  first  floor  of  the  Lamb 
Coflee-bouse,  The  crater  of  Jlount  Vesuvius  at  the  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  is  sufficiently  visible,  above  the  palings,  to  allow  him 
to  enter  into  all  the  glories  of  the  rockets  and  eruptions,  from  the 
road  ;  and  he  sees  much  more  of  Mr,  Green  in  his  balloon,  from 
Kennington  Lane,  than  any  of  the  company  who  have  paid  tor  ad- 
mission to  behold  what  is  termed  '*  the  process  of  filling,"  consisting 
of  the  diverting  application  of  a  gas-pipe  for  several  hours  to  a  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  huge  looming  machine  in  question,  and  not 
being  a  sight,  in  the  abslractj  provocative  of  great  joy  or  merri* 
ment. 

At  fairs  and  festivals  it  has  long  been  received  as  a  fact  that  the 
outside  of  the  shows  is  the  best  part  of  their  performance ;  and  this 
the  Boy  enjoys  to  the  utmost.  He  sees  all  the  actors,  and  then,  if 
he  chooses,  he  can  hear  the  dialogue  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  comic 
gong  of  the  countryman,  by  listening  at  the  side  of  the  canvass  the- 
atre. He  gets  a  ride  in  the  merry-go-round  by  contributing  his 
share  of  communicated  force  to  impel  it,  or  responding  to  the  mas- 
ter's command  of"  Holler,  boysl"  and  raising  a  shout  of  enthu&iasm 
lo  light  up  the  glow  of  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  waverers,  who  are 
debating  between  the  hobby-horse  and  the  half-penny.  And  he 
•ometimes,  even,  is  admitted  to  the  grand  arena  of  Equitation,  as  a 
reward  for  forming  one  of  tlie  awkward  squad  which  Mr.  Merriman 
drills  on  the  platform.  At  races  he  lies  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
people  at  the  ropes,  and  gets  a  better  view  than  anybody  else ;  and 
at  reviews  he  comes  off  equally  well  by  climbing  a  tree. 

Whatever  the  Boy  does  not  spend  at  the  theatre  goes  in  things  to 
cat.  For  his  consumption  are  those  remarkable  penny  ham  sand- 
wiches chiefly  manufactured,  as  well  as  the  numerous  unintelligible 
comestibles  sold  on  the  stalls  which  border  the  pavement.  In  fact, 
the  kerb  is  his  club,  offering  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions, without  any  subscription  or  ballot.  Had  he  a  few  pence, 
he  might  dine  equally  well  as  at  Blackwnll,  and  with  the  same  variety 
of  delicacies,  without  going  twenty  yards  either  way  from  the  pillars 
in  St,  Clement's  Churchyard.  He  might  begin  with  a  water  souch^e 
of  eels,  varying  his  fish  course  with  pickled  whilks,  cold  fried  floun- 
ders, or  periwinkles.  Whitebait,  to  be  sure,  he  would  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring;  but  as  the  more  cunning  gourmands  do  not 
believe  these  delicacies  to  be  fish  at  all,  but  merely  little  bits  of  light 
pie-crust  fried  in  grease, — and  as,  moreover,  the  brown  bread  and 
butter  is,  after  all,  the  grand  attraction^ — the  Boy  mighl  soon  find  a 
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the  adjoining  cab-stand,  in  which  they  are  at  times  joined  by  the 
iiratennan,  whom  they  respect, — more  so  perhaps  than  they  do  the 
policeman :  certainly  more  than  they  do  the  squareJieeper,  for  him 
they  especially  delight  to  annoy.  And  they  watch  any  of  their 
fellows  eating  a  potatoe,  with  a  curiosity  and  an  attention  most  re- 
markable, as  if  no  two  persons  fed  in  the  same  manner,  and  they 
expected  something  strange  or  diverting  to  happen  at  every  mouth- 
full. 

5.  Of  ike  Jlnal  Desiinations  of  the  Boys, 

We  believe  that  if  birds  or  animals,  who  have  been  taken  into 
private  life,  are  again  cast  forth  upon  the  world,  their  fellows  di- 
rectly insult — ^not  to  say  pitch  into— them  in  a  cruel  and  heartless 
manner. 

And  it  is  so  with  the  Boys.  The  instant  one  of  them  is  thrown 
into  society — by  which  we  mean  some  position  above  that  of  the 
mere  errand-boy  or  printer's  devil,  in  either  of  which  situations  he 
is  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  gamin  we  have  been  describ- 
ing— diat  instant  he  is  turned  into  game  for  his  late  companions. 
If  he  is  a  "page,"  they  will  ask  him  "what  he  will  uke  for  his 
jacket  without  the  buttons  ?"  If  he  is  a  doctor's  boy,  arrayed  in 
that  comical  conventional  costume  which  medical  men  put  their  lads 
into — ^that  sad  struggle  to  combine  the  groom,  footman,  tiger,  page, 
and  knife.cleaner  idl  in  one — they  will,  if  he  is  in  the  gig,  shout  out 
*'  UUow,  Doctor!"  after  him,  to  the  indignation  of  his  master;  and 
if  he  is  on  foot  with  the  oil-skin  covered  basket,  they  will  stop  him, 
attempt  to  bonnet  him,  and  insist  on  looking  into  it.  And  here  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  instead  of  draughts  and  mixtures,  they 
will  discover  half-pounds  of  tea,  eggs,  or,  indeed,  mutton-chop<f. 
For  one  of  the  earliest  maxims  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  doc-' 
tor's  boy,  is,  never  to  go  out  without  his  basket.  It  lookn  profes- 
sional, and  gives  neighbours  the  idea  of  extensive  practice.  Whereas 
three  draughts  carried  in  the  hand,  bear  four-and- six  pence  on  the 
very  face  of  them.  If  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  learning  the 
art  and  mystery  of  a  baker,  they  will  rap  on  his  basket  as  he  carries 
it  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  "  lioufrhy  ;"  or  at 
night,  when  they  see  him  down  in  the  hot  lighted  cellars  under- 
neath the  places  where  the  pavement  is  always  dry  when  iV  rains 
and  the  snow  always  thaws  when  it  falls,  they  hiII  nay,  *'  I  ^^y  ./#,#.' 
how  are  you  off  for  hallum?"  or  allude  to  "bon'-H''  hw\  *'\»\\y 
moniac"  and  other  popular  prejudi^s.  If  he  U.  a  bufchi-r  th*rv  «U, 
not  insult  him  except  at  a  great  disUnce,  or  when  Utr  han  utfy,  -^  |,;.^^y 
tray  of  meat  that  he  cannot  well  put  down.  Vor  iUi^y  fcnow  th^t 
this  state  he  is  pugnacious;  and  that,  uniike  hU  thr*r*t,  „,  lul  \J!l 
state  of  existence,  if  he  says  he  will  punch  their  hea/lt  U  i,  ,',^Z 
safe  to  do  it.  '       y"^'7 

We  have  done  with  tlie  B^,y,  a«  th^-y  jrrow  „p,  f.„  t|.^„  ,Uy 
cease  to  be  so,  and  we  lofce  ad  interest  in  xl^^n,     Y^^  ,4  f  Jw  j#  ^ttj 
butes  remain:  they  become  gra.e  ar,d  ^..;| :  y,,.,  ^,,.^,,|  ,,,^  ^^^ 
nisein  the  porter,  the  journirvman,  or  M^  r^m.^u   4uy  ,4  ^U  *.../, 
tnaties  that  marked  their  early  cr^r,     'i  h^  .,       ^^f.,,^,,  ^^^ 
their  repartee  remains  of  ute  v,  th*:ro  *mJ   ,»  V*J  / 1  «      %    1 
thoseofomnibu*ca-i.,c*b  drivers  *nd  ti^  v..*^,,  ^mU  j^M/u^'it 
of  rival  steamboat  compaiuet.  '        '»*flMV4 
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of  St.  Papcras  are  ever  wandering  in  the  opposite  meadows^  they  may 
imagine  the  good  old  times  of  their  sway  are  come  again. 

A  street  cdled  Antioch  ran  from  this  part  towards  Southover,  where 
stood  the  famous  monastery,  but  Antioch  changed  its  high  designation 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  sadly  degenerated  into  Pudding-bag-lane, 
after  a  tremendous  fire,  which  probably  destroyed  many  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  here,  and  left  the  open  space  which  now  improves  the 
entrance  of  the  town.  This  calamity  happened  in  1559,  as  an  item  in 
the  borough  records  proves,  by  naming  expenses  incurred  **  for  men  to 
watch  when  the  grete  fyer  was  in  Westout." 

Just  beyond  Uiis  spot  stands  a  pretty  old  fiEMhioned  house  of  Elisa- 
beth's time,  but  considerably  changed  outside,  which  was  once  called 
the  Vine.  Opposite,  a  tenement  was,  at  the  time  I  saw  it  in  October, 
covered  with  a  thick  drapery  of  that  rich  American  creeper  which  be- 
comes crimson  at  the  close  of  autumn.  Where  the  poor-house  is  now 
placed,  stood  formerly  a  pest-house,  fortunately  a  building  no  longer 
required  in  these  days,  when  health  has  so  improved  by  care  and  clean- 
lineM,  and  the  destruction  of  town  walls,  which  cooped  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  cities  in  a  space  so  narrow  that  the  breath  they  drew 
became  pestilential^  for,  like  the  coil  of  the  huge  serpent  in  Lewis's 
tale  of  tne  Anaconda,  Uiey  pcHsoned  the  dwellugs  within  their  fatal 
drde. 

Nothing  is  now  left  of  St.  Nich<^*s  hospital,  once  conspicuous  near 
the  diurch,  where  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters  offerea  hosfiitaJity 
to  wayfaring  pilgrims,  on  their  pious  route  to  the  Priory  c^  .Saint 
Plucras  at  Southover,  and  where  they  refreshed  themMrlVes  befnre 
they  descended  the  hill  to  remount  to  the  answering  Honpitai  t4 
St.  James,  where  they  were  lodged  by  the  good  brothers,  evfr  ready 
to  receive  devout  wanderers  whose  vows  were  directed  to  th«  pr«- 
aiding  saint  to  whom  the  rest  were  tributary. 

The  first  d>ject  of  attraction  in  Lewes  is  the  castle,  or  raitk«rr  x\^, 
castle  keep,  for  of  the  once  immense  and  extensive  building  ri«Al.ir«fr 
now  remams  but  two  towers  clothed  from  top  to  toe,  with  a  j«a«/y#*>  '/f 
ivy,  and  standing  on  a  high  artificial  mound,  overlofiking  th*;  Vtwu  af«d 
country,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view.  The  y^r^tm  \X*xUnut 
which  forms  the  area  for  these  towers,  and  a  pert  ion  hi  th<r  '^«'',  i« 
reached  by  a  steep  fiight  of  steps,  which  wicd  rotir^/s  th'-  ts.'r^sA 
amongst  gnarled  and  twisted  tree«,  yemn^  tLrcu;^^  v.l«:':h  ><  *>^''  *'''^ 
Castle  gateway  below,  and  here  and  there  the  r^j^^'i  T*^u.u^t*Kx  *A  « 
walL 

A  bell  fixed  in  a  tree  is  rung  to  summon  th<r  ^r.^Ki*/*  'A  **■*' '  -  ^, 
who  opens  a  little  wicket  gate,  and  aduitt  the  .tf^f.jr*-/  ^uXtt  %  //*«; 
square  surrounded  with  shrubs,  where  tun.w/L^  b*f'U  k**^'  U*,^rni 
The  red-breast,  fly-catcher,  and  sparroir  twitter  u^tr,»y  na^^r^f*  •#•* 
branches,  which  wave  where  once  a  \ai*uii^  tmuA  ,  ntA  •M'  *.»*#,•  «#^ 
solitary  height,  where  mailed  feet  trod,  d//-^  t^A  urm  •A/y/  *  r*/.  •>,  , 
fboUtep  on  the  soft  graM  which  La.*  ri!'pl«^«i  Aa,  %*tm^^  ¥9»m.  U00 
platform  the  view  is  very  beautiful  of  th#r  cif*:;;fc0f  <'/»!-•  */>J  i^AW5//*ir, 
beneath  the  towers,  with  the  veterktl*  ch •*/•.!.  '/f  h*.//t  Ahf-^  *//#.#;/> 
cnous  on  its  elevation. 

The  old  watch-tower  i*  in  fco  j.t*'C»/>'a*«  »  i^*^>,  •/  **.  *•  »••  f^^  —  ^  »^ 
attempt  to  scale  it;  for  it  h  it,  fa/.*.  ..•/>>  '/'-t  *  m>",  *'*;>•  *'^a*a-*#  vy 
the  strong  branches  of  eirUiA^rjf  .▼}  »hv,i.  w/***;  ,*  /'/v/>0  w^  ^w^f 
The  other  tower,  which  is  Lvrkjr'A^i,  w«/:  <:.«;,/./4«>c  m  /•  />«*«,  m 
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good  preservation,  and  can  be  ascended  to  the  top>  whence  the  vk 
are  deli^litftil  of  the  wide  rtinge  of  hills^  soft  and  green,  and  theib^ 
gular  chalk  cliffs  which  rise  boldly  amongst  them,  the  huge excafationi 
in  their  sides  gleaming  nliite  amidst  the  emerald  turf  which  creep*  t« 
their  edges.  The  gentle  river  Ouse  winds  along  at  the  foot  of  these 
cliifs»  scarcely  seen  in  its  doubling  course  along  the  plain-  Far  an 
Ht retches  the  far-famed  Weald  of  Sussex,  and  the  Reigate  Hilisi  i 
in  the  view.  There  is  no  want  of  wood  in  this  fine  prospect,  the  tk 
of  the  enclosed  fields  clothing  the  hills  with  the  appearance  of  a  fa 
and  still  retaining,  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  which  the  exiensire  W^ 
once  wore,  when  oil  was  forest  land  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  zniki 
from  eaht  to  west,  and  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south-  In  tlioti 
Anyn  large  herds  of  wild  deer  roamed  beneath  the  thick  &hade,  and 
droves  of  swine  fed  on  the  acorns  fallen  from  those  majestic  oaks.  Sjl* 
vans  and  fairies  and  strange  creatures  then  inhabited  the  shades  of  oi, 
Leonard's^  Tilgate^  Ashdown^  and  the  rest :  tales  have  been  toJd  of 
dragons  living  there  in  caves  which  it  required  the  valour  of  deter- 
mined knights  to  drive  from  their  dens,  whence  they  occasionally  sal* 
lied  forth  and  devastated  tlie  country. 

The  wonders  that  excavators  have  brought  to  light  in  Tilgate  fivrest, 
and  the  wizard  Mantell  has  produced  to  the  world,  might  explato  i 
of  the  traditions  which  cling  to  the  spot.  Geologists  say  the  gio 
Suurii  found  here,  belong  to  a  bygone  world,  but  the  less  leame 
toriun  of  the  place  may  be  allowed  to  enquire  whether  these  creatiim~ 
were  not  In  fact  the  dragons  of  the  legends  of  knight  ernntrj,  wbid) 
once  overran  the  Weald,  and  whose  breath  poisoned  those  iinaolh  hilli 
now  covered  with  the  fragrant  wild  thyme^  whose  perfiLme  ia  said  to 
enliven  the  spirits  as  well  as  delight  the  senses. 

I^Iimnt  Harry  is  pointed  out  from  the  beacon  tower«  as  tlie  »pot 
where  the  famous  battle  was  fought,  so  important  in  its  rciillta  lo 
English  liberty,  and  Mount  Cahurn  is  shown  where  aotiqaariea  faave 
found  so  much  in  its  barrows  and  entrenchments  to  excite  t^etr  cttn* 
osity  and  eiithusiasm. 

It  is  impossible,  while  looking  on  the  range  of  doivnft  before  oofi 
not  to  ngree  fully  for  the  time  with  the  author  of  the  Natural  Historr 
of  Selborjie,  when  he  exclaims  in  delight,  '*  For  my  own  part  1  thini 
there  is  something  peculiarly  sweet  and  amusing  in  the  shapely  figured 
aspect  of  chalk  bills,  in  preference  to  those  of  stone,  which  are  rugged* 
broken,  abrupt,  and  shapeless.  .  •  I  never  contemplate  these  nooo- 
tains  without  thinking  that  I  perceive  somewhat  analogous  to  growth 
in  their  gentle  swellings  and  smooth  protuberances,  their  flnted  sidei 
and  regular  hollow  slopeSj  that  carry  at  once  the  air  of  vegetative  dila- 
tion and  expansion.'* 

The  town  of  Lewes  with  its  clustering  roofs  of  red  tiles  and  slate» 
has  a  curious  effect  from  the  height  of  the  tower,  and  all  the  spireii 
turrets  of  its  churches,  lift  themselves  up  above  their  lowly  neighbo 
as  if  desiring  distinction  like  the  churchmen  of  old  who  cared  ootj 
remain  unnoticed  in  obscurity.  The  new  church  of  St,  John's 
replaces  an  ancient  Saxon  pile,  where  the  bones  of  Magmui 
luid  '^  after  life's  fitful  fever-"  Who  was  this  chief  whose  totolMMt 
was  discovered  on  tlie  Hoi>r  of  St.  .Fohn's  churchy  and  the  mutihited  ia- 
scription  round  which,  lias  so  much  troubled  and  puzzled  the  learned? 
The  question  even  yet  remains  to  be  answered,  f^r  the  repltdng  ^ 
inscribed  stones,  which  supply  a  lost  meaning,  will  not  satisfy  the  icei»» 
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iical  enquirer  who  doubts  tKose  letters  belonging  to  tbe  original  in- 
Bcriptioii*  Some  have  read  the  foUovviiig  sentence  on  the  mysterious 
scroll  above  the  coffin  lid,  and  been  content  to  believe  that  a  son  of 
Harold,  the  last  8iixr>n,  was  tliere  commemorated. 

'*  Here  lies  a  soldier  of  the  royal  hou've  of  Denmark,  whose  namet 
Magnus,  denotes  his  iiuble  lineage  ;  laying  aside  his  greatness  he  as- 
sumed a  lamb-like  deportment,  changing  a  bu.sy  life  for  that  of  a  hum- 
ble anchorite /' 

This  may  be  sooth,  but  there  is  a  great  mystery  about  this  Mag- 
nus ;  it  might  seem,  that  even  in  death  a  secret  was  kept  res- 
pecting him,  and  some  have  rejected  altogether  the  idea  of  this  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  the  son,  and  have  determined  that  the  father  is  intend- 
ed. Yes,  it  is  thought  probable,  that  the  unfortunate  Harold  himself, 
after  his  overthrow  by  the  successful  Normao,  fled  to  this  spot,  and 
here  ended  his  days  ; 

"Like  hermit  poor, 
111  |M?nstve  place  obscure." 

It  has  been  recorded  that  the  Saxon  fled  much  further  from  the 
scene  of  his  defeat,  and  died  in  a  cell  near  St.  John's  at  Chester.  I 
sought,  when  wandering  round  the  walls  of  tbat  famous  old  town, 
for  the  spot  where  Harold  might  have  dwelt,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  tradition  which  gave  him  a  relrent  there,  but  now  I  (ind  him  ngain 
at  Lewes,  and  am  bound  to  believe  that  his  resting  [dace  is  found  at 
last.  The  explanation  of  the  mistuke  wbich  attributes  to  Chester  the 
spot  of  Ills  retirement  from  the  world,  is  thus  given. 

St.  John's  church  at  Lewes  was  formerly  described  to  be  in  Castro, 
because  it  stood  on  a  place  once  occupied  by  a  fort,  erected  to  guard 
the  pass  into  the  town  from  attack.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  built  the 
old  church  which  was  fortified,  and  served  as  well  for  defence  as  de* 
votion,  and  here  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Harold  was  really 
buried,  rather  than  at  Chester  ;  and  that  a  similarity  of  sound  in  wonls 
alone,  has  occasioned  the  belief  of  his  having  retired  so  far  from  the 
scene  of  his  latest  misfortune. 

Who  shall  now  decide  whether  Harold  really  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or,  like  Rod  eric  the  last  Goth,  fled  far  away,  and  became  a 
solitary  in  some  desert  wild,  discovered  only  by  his  death-bed  confession 
to  an  obscure  monk  ? 

Across  the  valley  appear  the  buildings  at  S4mthover,  and  behind 
them,  in  a  meadow,  stand  a  few  ruins  so  rugged  and  unformed,  that, 
at  so  great  a  distance  as  from  the  castle  tower,  they  have  the  effect  of 
being  merely  heaps  of  stone.  This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once 
powerful  abbey  of  St,  Pancras,  whose  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Ben- 
edict of  Chiny,  possessed  unbounded  riches  in  lands  and  gonds  in  this 
part  of  the  country, 

1  descended  afterwards  nearer  to  tliia  interesting  object,  which  is 
imperfectly  seen  at  the  elevation  at  which  I  stood  when  it  was  first 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  roamed  about  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Southover,  where  aU  that  antiquity  has  yet  remaining,  is  to  be  met 
with. 

It  is  thought  that  the  original  foundation  of  the  Ciistle  of  Lewes  is 
Saxon,  though  some  contend  that  the  Romans  threw  up  rhose  nioundj* 
on  which  the  western  keep  stands.  When  t!ie  Conqueror  gave,  with 
unsparing  hand,  hinds  to  all   the  followers  whose  valour  had   placed 
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him  on  the  Eoglinh  throne,  William  de  Warren,  hi«  son-in-law,  ti»d 
the  barony  and  castle  of  Lewes  for  hi«  portion  of  spoil  in  Sn^ex,  tnd 
to  him  it  owed  its  dignity  and  strength,  m  he  rebuilt  and  added  to  tire 
fortress  which  he  found  standing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  family  of  De  Warren,  as  long  as  the  cai- 
tie  belonged  to  them,  harassed  or  oppressed  the  to\fiis-|>eople  of  Lewet, 
but  were  rather  their  protectors  than  their  tyrants,  although  the  Ut- 
ter character  generally  suited  better  the  haughty  lords  who  had  u'ftrrp. 
ed  the  soil.     They  well  deserved  that  their  dwellings  shoii'  I 

"yery  nests  of  devils,  and  dens  of  thieves,"  for  there  was  r.  v 

corn,  beer,  or  other  commodity  which  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
owner ;  no  sooner  was  it  ready  for  use,  but  down  came  the  mailed  bonds 
from  their  heights,  and  carried  off  everything  for  the  consumptioo  of 
the  revelling  tyrants,  who  gloried  in  their  captures.  There  wew 
dungeons  always  ready  for  the  refractory,  even  less  agreeable  to  dwell 
in  than  the  hovels  of  the  peasantry  ;  therefore  they  s^mrred  and 
mourned  over  the  loss  of  the  produce  of  months  of  industry  in  silence 
for  fear  of  a  worse  fate. 

There  are  such  dungeons  in  the  keep  of  Lewes  Castle;  but  the  De 
Warrens  used  them  less  frequently  than  their  neighbonr  cbatelains^ 
and  their  sw^ay  was  gentle  in  comparison. 

Besides  Lewes  Castle,  Earl  Warren  bad  numerous  other  lordibipa, 
and  built  the  castles  of  Reigate, in  Surrey;  of  Ca;stle  Acre,  in  NorfoUc; 
and  of  Couingsburgh,  iu  Yorkshire. 

However  lenient  to  the  people  of  Lewes  Earl  Warren  might  bate 
been,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  liiniself  particukrlv  humane  ill 
his  usual  actions,  for  it  ia  recorded  of  him  that  he  had  no  better  mercy 
to  shew  to  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  after  a  \n\\'  to 

cut  off  their  right  foot.    It  might  be  a  few  of  these  gentle  i;  ;^ 

that  in  after-days  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  caused  some  pasga  c»f  cull* 
science,  which  he  hoped  to  allay  by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Rofii^f 
a  plan  which  he  carried  into  effect,  accompanied  by  his  pMMti  Itdy« 
Climdreda,  one  of  the  Confjueror's  many  daughters.  It  wm  oo  occhmoo 
of  this  expedition,  for  the  saving  of  their  souls,  and  the  pardon  of  ihtir 
sins,  tlmt  the  penitent  pair  arrived  at  the  great  Cluniac  Mooaattrf  of 
St.  Peter,  not  far  from  Macon,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  eeuA- 
try,  where  corn  and  wine  were  never  wanting  to  the  holy  bfolli^lHiodlw 
and  whence  the  mighty  monks  couid  issue  their  man  dates  to  the  tax 
hundred  religious  houses  dependent  on  them. 

These  powerful  brethren  knew,  however,  when  humility  and  oio- 
pltcity  would  answTr  their  purpose,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  de- 
votion and  charity  which  they  displayed  while  offering  hospitality  i* 
the  Eiirl  and  his  Countess,  who  were  detained  there  for  some  tsate^ 
owing  to  the  danger  of  travelling  occasioned  by  the  war  then  cerryiei; 
on  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 

Nothing  appeared  more  likely  to  the  Earl  to  conciliate  the  hrtmid 
heaven  than  to  put  a  design  in  execution  which  he  had  already  fbnxted ; 
this  was  no  other  than  to  erect  a  monastery  near  his  castle  of  LevcL 
He  con.sulted  with  the  abbot  of  Cluny ;  and,  after  some  he«iitjitfon  m 
his  part,  the  excellent  monk  consented  to  allow  twelve  of  his  hreUuta 
to  cro!{K  the  seas  to  England,  and  accept  the  advantages  pro0ered  by 
the  generous  and  devout  De  Warren, 

The  abbot  of  Cluny,  therefore,  received  a  grant  of  the  chtirdi  t 
Paiicras,  with  lands,  charters^  and  privileges,  such  as  were  coofi 
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to  the  grandeur  of  tbe  niother  establishment ;  in  retam  for  which,  the 
muukfi  were  to  undertake  continual  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  mmh 
of  the  founder,  bis  wife^,  the  soal  of  King  WilHam,  and  all  othem  of 
the  femilv'  after  death ;  aJso  for  the  health  of  all  of  his  relatives  then 
Hviog.  in  which  list  Queen  Maod  was  not  forgotten,  nor  her  son 
William,  for  tbe  Earl  was,  by  birth,  their  near  connexion. 

Tbe  abbot  made  a  journey  to  Normandy,  to  confer  with  King  Wil- 
liam on  these  important  matters,  and  that  monarch  confirmed  the 
grants  of  bis  subject.  A  very  strict  bargain  having  been  made,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  parent  monastery  were  not  neglected,  tbe 
charter  thus  concludes : — ^'  Slay  God  visit  with  the  sword  of  his  anger, 
and  wrath,  and  vengeance,  and  everlasting  curses,  those  who  act  con- 
trary to,  and  invalidate  these  things ;  but  those  who  protect  and  de* 
fend  them  may  he  reward  with  peace«  favour,  compassion,  and  ever- 
lasting salvation." 

The  prior)'  was  begun  about  1072,  and  completed  about  107B,  al- 
thongh  great  additions  were  made  to  it  afterwards.  Caen*  the  city  of 
the  Conqaeror's  preference,  furnished  the  stone,  which  fekilfol  artists 
worked  into  beautiful  forms;  but,  of  all  they  did,  and  of  all  tbe  trea- 
sures of  art  which  its  walls  contained^  one  single  arch,  and  one  marble 
slab,  remain  alone. 

St.  Pancras  was  the  first  of  the  CI  tin  iac  monasteries  established  in 
England ;  it  was  the  chief,  and  most  wealthy  of  all,  and  was  the  only 
one  out  of  France  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  '*  The  five 
daughters  of  Cluny/*  Its  continental  relatives  were  those  of  Ln  Charit^ 
sur  Loire,  8t,  iMartin  des  Champs  at  Paris,  Souvigny,  near  IVIoulins, 
and  SouxiUanges ;  but  St.  Pancras  was  called  *'  The  second  daughter 
of  Chiny." 

From  this  establishment  ro^e  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  same 
order  in  England,  to  which  eleven  more  were  added  before  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  Still  it  grew,  and  Hourished  ;  and  there  seemed  no 
end  to  its  power  and  its  wealth  ;  yet,  during  the  long  reign  of  its  glory 
never  did  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  produce  a  single  monk  who  was  distin* 
guished  for  learning,  or  for  any  species*  of  iiteniry  knowledge. 

The  sanctity  of  the  place  whh  looked  upon  as  so  great,  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  in  the  holy  precincts  for  the  bodies  of  the  great  and  no* 
ble,  who  begged  *' a  little  earth  for  charity.*'  Warrens,  and  Surreys, 
and  Clares^  and  Sidneys  ;  Fitz- Aliens,  and  Bolmns,  and  Veres,  and 
Nevilles,  besieged  the  convent-gate  with  *'  fref^nent  hearses ;"  and 
heaps  of  gold  poured  into  the  monastic  treasury,  in  return  for  the  hos* 
pitality  accorded  to  the  dead. 

But  the  thunder-cloud  which  was  hovering  over  the  land  burst  at 
length,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  swept  all  the 
long- hoarded  treasures  of  the  Second  Daughter  into  his  coffers.  His 
vicar-general,  Cromwell  —  a  name  fatal  to  art  —  is  thus  addressed  by 
the  emissary  whom  he  had  charged  to  destroy  the  gorgeous  pile. 

••  My  Load, — I  humbly  commend  me  to  your  lordship.  The  hist  1 
wrote  to  your  lordship  was  the  20th  day  of  this  present  month,  by  tbe 
hands  of  Mr.  Williamson,  by  which  I  advertise  your  lordship  of  the 
length  and  greatness  of  this  church,  and  how  we  had  begun  to  pull  thU 
church  whole  dofvn  to  the  ground ^  and  what  manner  and  fashion  they 
used  in  pulling  it  down.  I  told  j'our  lordship  of  a  vault  on  the  right 
ftide  of  the  high  altar,  that  was  borne  with  four  pillars,  having  about  it 
five  chapels,  which  be  compassed  in  with  walls  seventy  steps  of  length, 
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Its  flower-shaped  ornaments  in  stone.  This  arch  is  quite  perfect,  and 
is  the  only  one  remaining  of  all  the  miignificent  doars  uf  entrance  into 
this  proud  pile. 

At  the  back  of  this  pretty  row  of  houses  is  a  terrace-walk,  which 
commands  a  charmiTJtT  view;  and  close  to  thi^,  in  a  field,  stand  the  de- 
formed remains  of  all  that  Cronivveirs  emissary  was  so  zealous  to  de- 
stroy. A  curious  mound  of  earth  rises  near  the  end  nf  the  terracCi 
which  was,  perhaps,  formed  by  purt  of  the  ruins:  it  would  seem  as  if 
a  tower  of  defence  might  have  stood  there;  hut  antiquaries  appear 
puzzled  to  account  for  it.  CUose  to  this  is  a  piece  of  ground  unpoelic- 
ally  called  '*  The  Dripping  Pan"  by  the  townspenple  ni  Lewes,  who  do 
not  seem  very  reJined  in  the  designations  they  hestow. 

In  the  church  at  South  over,  which  is  restored  and  rendered  fit  for 
service,  but  has  lost  idl  trace  of  its  former  shape  and  size,  is  to  be  seen 
a  great  treasure  in  the  black  marble-slab,  which  once  covered  tfie  mo- 
nument of  the  Countess  Gundreda,  the  pious  foundress,  with  her  hus- 
band. Earl  Warren,  of  the  priory  of  St,  Pancxas.  It  is  singularly  per- 
fect, except  a  portion  at  one  end,  which,  apparently,  was  forcibly 
broken  off,  that  the  slab  might  6t  the  corner  where  it  was  placed  in 
Isfield  church,  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  position, 
and  raised  on  a  sculptured  stone.  It  had  been  covered  with  white- 
wash, that  favourite  adornment  of  all  parish  functiynaries  ;  but  that  is 
happily  removed,  and  the  inscription  can  be  easily  read.  It  runs  along 
the  edges  and  down  the  middle  of  the  slab,  between  the  sharp-cut 
sculptured  leaves  and  the  grotesque  heads  from  which  the  wreathing 
festofms  issue.  There  is  great  boldness  and  much  grace  in  the  form^, 
and  not  a  leaf  or  a  stem  is  injured,  so  hard  is  the  mkirble,  and  so  true 
must  have  been  the  steel  that  cut  the  pattern. 

Owinf^  to  the  mutilation  at  one  end,  part  of  the  inscription  has  dis- 
appeared, which  has  thrown  some  difficulty  in  tlie  xvay  of  its  interpre- 
tation.    It,  however,  appears  to  convey  the  following  meaning: — 

"  Gundred,  the  noble  descendant  of  a  ducal  race»  brought  the  bal- 
sam of  religious  grace  into  England,  Her  kindness  was  like  i\lartha*8, 
and  her  piety  like  Mary's.  Her  Martba's  part  rests  here;  her  Mary's 
lives  for  ever.  Oh,  holy  Pancras  I  keep  the  ashes  of  a  mother,  who 
makes  thee  her  heir- 

'*On  the  sixth  c;ilends  of  June  the  alabaster  box  of  her  mortal  body 
was  destroyed." 

This  amiable  an<l  pious  princess  died  in  childbirth,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  priory  with  great  pomp.  This  marble  is 
the  record  left  of  *'  how  loved,  how  honnurt*d  once"  she  was:  and  this 
is  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  gorgeous  e,stabliHhment  which  owed  its 
existence  to  her  zeal.^ 

•  Within  h  few  dnys  after  I  had  viaited  hewen^  and  »ecn  the  inscribed  mnrlile 
jfiit  deAcril»ed«  the  ftjllowing  interefttingnonouncement  appeared  In  aciiiintry  news- 
paper:— 

'•  Antiquariak  DracovERY— LtWEs,  Oct.  20  — The  usiiallv  quJct  town  of 
Lewes  this  day  has  been  throw  n  iuti>  consideraldp  excitement^  in  cou»eqtieiice  of* 
most  unexpected  disc«ivery  in  that  part  f>f  the  Priory  ffroumls  iin  wUid*  the  work- 
man are  engaged  iu  the  necessary  excavations  for  the  Brighton,  Lewe»,  und  Hast- 
ings R%ilrctad.  In  digging  dose  by,  iu  inct  amidst  the  ruin  a  of  the  old  Priory,  the 
workmen  hit  iip<m  a  hard  sut»stance,  which,  on  do»er  in«pection,  proved  ic»  tie  a 
leaden  Intx,  «nrroonded  hy  a  few  sijuaTe  Caen  stones.  After  dearing^  away  the  toil, 
it  wan  cAFi'tuily  rerooved,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  cist,  in  which  were  human  himea. 
Further  examination  led  bo  the  ttiU  more  important  discov^ery  that  it  contained  the 
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The  De  Warrens  are  tlie  great  lords  of  Lewes  in  ii«  tTaditionary  p^ 
riocK  One  succeeded  the  other  for  several  ages,  until  the  name  wu 
lost,  and  the  favourite  castle  deserted  for  the  more  magnifioeot  dwd- 
linj5  of  Arundel* 

When  the  Conqueror  died,  in  10R8,  his  son,  William  Rufu«,  then  ■ 
minor,  came  from  Normandy,  and  was  lodged  in  the  chapter^houite  of 

retnAiui  of  Gundreda,  daughter  of  Wiiliani  Uie  Conqaercir,  the  name  Otindndi^t 
il  is  Kpelt,  lacing  cut  in  upon  its  lid.  The  «iaie  of  the  cist  is  about  a  yard  in  1  ^ 
a  foot  in  widUi}  and  nine  inches  in  depth.  The  lids,  $ide^  and  eud^,  are  to  < 
lenl  pr«ier%'atimi .  hut  the  fKittom  is  destroyed;  an  e^ect  app^irentli' produced  I 
the  bones,  for  where  they  lay,  there  the  lead  it,  as  it  were^  oorfodedavij.  The 
lead  \i  ornamented  hy  beinjij  cast  in  lieaded  compartmenls  of  the  loxenge  form,  fire 
inches  by  three,  and  the  lid  fits  on,  or  rather,  laps  over  the  sdes.  SKonly  after 
this  curious  and  iute resting  rehc  hud  heen  found,  the  workmen  b't  upon  a  i«cdad 
cist,  uredsely  similar  in  fornix  sbape^  character,  and  material ;  being,  hcrweter, 
slightly  longer.  The  b«ittam  wns  eaten  away  in  the  same  manoer  aa  tiiaC  of  fts 
companion,  and  on  the  lid  was  inscribed  the  word  Willelm.  with  an  aMireristJoa 
for  the  Its,  an  old  hut  usual  way  of  writing  Gulielnius.  This  our  aatiq 
readily  interpret  into  the  nhme  o(  William  de  Warren,  by  tht»  mcu 
the  fact  that  these  ciats  contained  the  remains  of  Oundreda  Bud  h«r  lord,  ^ 
de  Warren,  the  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey*  and  founder  of  the  i 
Ancient  records  prove  that  Oundreda  died  in  1085,  and  Vrillimn  de  Warttsi  fa 
1068,  and  that  both  were  interred  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Lewes  Pnory^  the  latter 
l>eing,  as  is  stated,  *'•  tmrted  in  the  Chapter-house,  in  a  Utmh  adj^rining  thai  in 
which  his  Countess  Oundreda  was  laid/*  Since  this  morning  two  skeletons  hate 
been  found,  as  also  the  remains  of  an  cc^tesiastic.  The  latter  were  laid  in  no  coffin, 
hut  merely  in  a  grave,  tlie  sides,  ends,  and  top  of  which  were  formed  of  C%en  st^oie, 
the  bottom  Mng  strewed  with  coarse  sea-gravel,  two  inches  in  depth.  The  fifore 
was  in  the  usual  form,  the  hands  being  croued  over  the  breut*  Tb#  body  bad 
been  buried  in  its  clothes,  shoes^  &e ,  which  were  still,  though  gn^tly  deoei&poted, 

perfectly  disttngiiishable the  leather  of  the  shoes  especially  so,  while  tbeeowl^ 

drawn  over  the  face,  was  also  apparent.  The»e  discoveries  have  natundty  excited 
the  greatest  curiosity,  and  crowds  have  been  to  visU  these  in tereetiog  relics  throogjb^ 
out  the  day>  The  cists,  with  their  contents,  and  the  remains  of  the  eodadaitie^ 
have  been  removed  to  the  new  entrance  in  Southover  Church,  where  ihey  wiU  I 
for  the  present  kept  for  public  inspection/' — Surrey  Gajteiie. 

I  was  struck  with  the  merit  of  these  hues,  which  appeared  in  another  fttptCpi 
the  |M>piiIar  subject  :^ 

^^OX    THE     DISCOVCRY    OF    THE    REMAINS    Or    DE   WAttREITjrC    AJtD 

QLTKOREDA. 


Stern  Time  bis  si  lent  course  has  sp<sd. 
And  nigh   eight  hundred  years    hi^ye 
fled 

Since  royal  Oundred  died  | 
Where  row  St»  Pancras'  stately  pile 
The  green  gross  clothes  the  sacred  aisle, 

The  ivy  climbs  its  side. 

Here  often  have  a  gladsome  throng, 
With  raerr)'  dance,  and  jiicund  song 

The  passing  hour  be^jiled  : 
Hnw  little  thought  they  iu  their  mirth 
That  dei*p  beneath   the  grass-grown 
earth 

Rfl|>oeed  the  Con(|ueror*s  child. 

For  agw  here  hiy  side  by  side 
De  Warrenne  and  his  royal  bride. 

Deep  iu  their  silent  tomb  : 
Here  rested,  Iik>,  the  hooded  frtar. 
Perchance  the  abbeys  saintly  prior, 

Sharing  their  iiariow  hojue. 


And  shall  we  not  these  relia  iav<^ 
The  ashes  of  the  ji^ood  and  brave. 

From  every  curious  eye  ? 
Oh  I  gaze   not  here  with  liglilMS 

thought. 
But  rather  read  a  ]es»ofi  frau^t 

With  deep  humility, 

M^ell  has  the  earth  redeemed  ber  t 
And  treAsured  up  this  eacred  don 

For  many  a  changing  year : 
Now,  )^clding  to  the  item  behart 
Which  tears  them  from  her  ^tl 
breast. 

She  gives  them  lo  our  care. 

M^ithin  God*s  teropJeV  hallowed  Ihm 
Oh!  let  some  VHCan'  uad* 

There  may  theac  '  ; 

Remember,  hi>v    r  '   — 

That  *  in  his  ai 

'Are  but  tt»  ',  ,^,v,....,  . 


LEWES. 


S9t 


I^wes  Priory.  When  Rafbs  vnm  soooeeded  bf  0ewj  the  First  in* 
Rtead  of  Robert,  whom  he  had  named,  the  Eaii  Wsrrea  of  ihe  daf 
aided  with  the  weaker  aide,  and  fell  ander  th^  ifi^dettiire  «f  the  sti<vj 
cessful  monarch.  He  Bed  to  Normandy  to  R4»hert,  who  had  sold  hia 
birthright ;  and  had  afterwards  to  supplicate  to  his  brother  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  adherent's  possessjooa. 

The  earldom  of  Surrey  waa  giTen  back  to  De  Warren  ;  and  he  was 
thus  brought  over  to  Henir's  interests,  for,  in  the  uiijost  war  whickj 
ensued  against  Robert  in  Normandy,  Eari  Warren*s  banner  did  nc 
float  on  tbe  side  of  right. 


(  Alas  I  whom  may  wc  ever  inut. 
Whan  ttich  a  knigfat  to  lalia  ca 


I  bar 


From  Lewes  to  Lyons,  eiren  in  these  days  #f  railroads,  is  a  long  dis* 
tance ;  but,  without  either  rail  or  steam^  these  Sussex  knights  seem 
always  hurrying  between  one  town  and  the  other.  Earl  Warren  at- 
tended Henry  Beauclerc  on  his  deathbed  at  Lyons,  and  brought  his  re- 
mains to  Reading,  where  he  was  buried  in  H35. 

This  Earl  completed  the  monastery  of  St.  Piuicras,  begun  by  hia 
father,  and  was  there  buried  at  his  feet.     His  tomb  is  not  now  found,  ' 
nor  is  its  inscription  recorded-     That  of  bis  father,  the  first  Ear),  was 
engraved  on  white  marble,  and  ts  recorded  to  hare  run  thus ; — 

*' Here   lies   Earl  William,  whose  fame  this  dwelling  sustains,  of  J 
which  he  was  the  founder,  lo?er,  and  large  supporter.     It  beautifies  | 
Ibf  grave,  l>ecause  the  offenngs  of  thy  generous  mind  and  hand  are 
taattthil  to  the  poor  serrants  of  Christ.     Thy  ashes  will  be  preserved 
within  these  holy  walla  by  Sl.  Pmi.iia»  wbo  ia  thine  heir,  and  will  be 
thy  companion  amongst  the  stars.     Blessed  St.  Pan  eras !  help  one  who 
gloriftes  thee  1   Give  him  a  seat  in  heaven  who  has  made  thee  a  temple  J 
Sere/'  < 

The  third  Earl  Warren  was  more  pious  than  fortunate,  and  more  I 
zealous  than  true.    He  fought  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  was  seldom  successful  in  arms,  either  in  the  contentions  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  or  when  he 

**  Fought  the  holy  irars  in  Palestine.^* 

The  unfortunate  £arl»  bent  on  his  fate,  after  confirming  the  numer- 
ous grants  which  he  had  made  to  the  priory  of  St.  Pancrfls<»  suflicient  to 
have  constituted  him  a  saint,  cjiiitted  hh  castle  of  Lewes,  whose  towers 
he  was  never  more  to  behold,  and  joined  that  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  fanatics  who  set  forth  to 

«<  Free  tha  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall" 

William  de  Warren  left  his  bones  to  whiten  in  the  Arabian  deserts ; 
no  miracle  of  St.  Pancras  rescued  him  from  the  power  of  the  infidel ; 
and,  whether  he  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  perished  in  a  dungeon, 
was  never  known.  His  vassals  looked  for  his  return  in  vain  ;  and 
many  a  night  the  warder  started  as  lie  heard  a  bugle  blown,  and 
thought  it  was  his  lord  returned, 

Isabel,  the  orphan  daughter  of  De  Warren,  tlie  heiress  of  all  his  land, 
was  not  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  spend  her  days  unnoticed  in  the 
dreary  halls  of  the  castle  of  Lewes.  She  was  beautiful,  and  wealthy  ! 
and,  while  yet  a  child,  was  presented  with  a  Imhy-huslmnd  in  the  per- 
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son  of  William  de  Bloisj  King  Stephen's  youngest  son  ;  wholo^ed  te 
%o  entirely,  that,  rather  than  quit  bet  to  contest  his  claim  to  the  crowi 
of  England  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  gave  up  all  to  tbt 
sou  of  Matilda,  the  Empress^  and  lived  with  him  in  aninteminced 
amity.  He  died  at  Toulouse  in  1160;  and  his  rich  and  lovely  widow, 
after  three  years'  mourning,  became  the  bride  of  IlameUite^  the  nephew 
of  Henry  the  Second,  and  bestowed  on  him  her  great  pommwms^ 

Hameline  did  not  forget  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras,  who  revelled  in 
his  bounty,  and  cuuld  boii^t  of  having  and  holding  Soc,  and  Sac^  and 
Thoi,  and  Theam,  and  Jnfanglkef,  meadows,  pastures,  htgbvinyi, 
footwayii,  parks,  lisheries,  watermilk,  and  numerous  other  treasures  in 
sight  of  Crowborough  Hills  and  Caburn  Mount.  ThiB  generous  PJaa- 
tfl^enet,  whose  name  of  Hameline  is  still  a  favourite  m  some  old  Sottex 
families,  died  in  1'2(>2,  Mid  was  buried  with  his  Isabel  in  the  chapter- 
house, whose  fretted  rom  and  marble  pillars  seemed  then  to  defy  time, 

Lewes  Castle,  in  Henry  the  Third's  time,  was  governed  by  a  foreign 

?rincei  Peter  of  Savoy,  the  young  heir  of  De  Warren  being  yet  a  child. 
I e  was  still  too  youthful  to  think  of  love  or  beauty,  when  the  Lord  Peter 
came  to  England  bringing  with  him  from  Savoy,  "certain  young  ladies 
and  damseJs  to  be  bestowed  in  marriage  on  such  young  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen as  were  wards  of  the  King."  To  young  John  de  Warren  waa 
accorded  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh  le  Bntn,  Earl  of  the  Marches  of 
Aquitaine,  sister  by  the  mother's  side  to  Henry  the  Third. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Earl  at  a  later  period  was  remarkable 
for  patience,  or  gentleness.  Violent  are  the  deeds  reconnted  of  him, 
common  enough  amongst  the  tyrannical  and  turbulent  lords  of  that 
day :  of  hU  fighting  pitched  battles  with  his  neighbours,  drawing  on 
his  adversaries  in  a  lawsuit  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  cutting  right  and 
left*  without  respect  to  the  presence  in  which  he  stood ;  but  a  more 
honourable  part  was  that  in  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
when  by  his  boldness  he  repressed  the  grasping  extortions  of  the  roth- 
less  King  Edward  the  First,  who  tried  hard  to  wrest  from  the  nobles 
of  the  land  their  rightful  possessions,  that  he  might  swell  the  rofil 
treasury* 

King  Edward  sojourned  a  brief  space  in  the  C4iAtle  of  Lewes,  ^wn 
whence  some  of  his  commissions  are  dated  in  1280,  when  he  had  ju%l 
returned  from  Gascony,  having  suppressed  the  insurrecticfos  there* 
This  was  twenty-five  years  after  the  great  battle  of  Lewes  in  which 
his  father  and  himself  had  borne  so  remarkable  a  part. 

De  Warren  was  a  friend  of  King  Ed^vard,  but  when  he  found  th^ 
the  monarch  was  giving  way  to  oppression*  and  had  emplojed  ( 
missioners  to  enquire  througtiout  the  kingdom^  by  what  warrant  ^ 
title  estates  and  possessions  were  held  by  his  subjects,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  flaw  which  would  transfer  their  wealtli  to  the  crown, 
John  de  Warren  boldly  stepped  forward  in  the  caujte.  HolindjW 
thus  relates  the  scene. 

**  Many  were  thus  called  to  answer,  till  at  length  the  Lard  Jo 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  man  greatly  beloved  <»f  the  peoplet 
ceiving  the  king  to  Iiave  cast  his  net  for  a  prey,  and  that  there  VfM 
one  which  spake  against  those  so  bitter  and  cruel  proceedingii,  i 
therefore  being  called  before  the  justices  about  the  natten  he  opp^i^ 
ed,  and  being  asked  by  what  right  he  held  his  landa,  he  sttdiwf 
drawing  forth  an  old  rusty  sword,  '  by  this  instrument  *  said  hn 'di 
I  hold  my  lands,  and  by  the  same  I  intend  to  defend  them.     Our  in- 


ixvxs.  aK 


of  this  mlm  mhme^  mmr  |i%iiifi  v«rr  vask  tJii:  m  wrsicpittn  «aiii 

Wwas€dlai;  mmd,  tfcutfac,  t»  mtmc  czvil  ciMW»iB  nd  vikr.  tbat 
■ught  thcreliT  CBsae,  ke  left  i#Lif  bcna  fvsetxe.  «p  ihxx  tbe  tiii^ 
w}aA  gcneiilly  ibonM  bsre  tasciiM  wd  W«  ksTtfcI  t»  aII  aok  w 
now  tudenh-  tUTcd  br  thm  ntmktnA  aad^  oivraewns  tfwiaeK  «/  «oe 
nuui,  the  afbrcand  EmL" 

Him  Enl  Wama  WBS  MC  an  uvwtkr  <K  «f  tLe  acMTtAl  WallM^. 
Ihoa^  he  was  more  lit  to  bsre  bcm  ^  fnesd.  as  tbe  nfmertai  «f 
fibeitjx  in  oppoMtkn  to  a  trnat.     He  cammMadtd  tbe  Iiwd»  wat 


against  Wallace,  and  aent  a  ait  mwp  to  the  8p>m*h  hcfv  to  demand 
hn  aobniaaon:  to  which  the  bold  i 


answer  was  leCnmed,  thst  *^kis 
mnBj  was  not  come  to  ticat  of  pcaee,  but  to  trr  tbe  csiue  bj  hsttle." 

£Ual  Warren  died  at  Kctiaingtan,  near  Lotidoo,  in  the*  seTentieth 
year  of  In  age ;  and  once  more  the  high  altar  of  St.  Pancras  biased 
with  lights,  and  the  ranlto  re  echoed  to  the  roices  of  the  monks  who 
snng  the  Miwerere  for  his  aooL  He  was  boried  in  the  midst  of  the 
pavement,  and  on  his  tombstone  might  be  read  the  following  lines: — 


^  Vous  qe  paaer  oa  boodtf  dote 
Pries  jmralT  ke  cj  repose : 

Ea  Tie  oome  todi  esie  jadis  fix, 

£t  TOQS  oel  aerrecx  come  je  su  ; 
Sire  Johftn  Gmnc  de  Gmrern  gyst  jcr  ; 
Dica  de  sa  afane  eit  mercy. 

Ky  por  ta  alme  prierm, 

Troix  mill  joun  de  pArdon  STera.*' 

It  does  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  some  credit,  that  though  Earl  Jolin 
as  less  a  benefactor  to  their  priory  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  they 
appear  to  hare  had  a  rererend  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Per* 
haps,  as  he  stood  up  so  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  those  who  had  much  to 
lose,  all  the  clergy  felt  he  had  been  a  useful  friend  to  thero ;  it  would 
at  least  appear  so,  by  the  indulgences  they  granted  to  all  those  who 
should  exert  themselves  to  secure  his  eternal  happiness. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  promised  a  remission  of  forty  days 
from  the  pain  of  purgatory  to  every  good  Christian  who  should  pray 
for  him.  The  Buhop  of  Chichester  did  the  same ;  he  of  Rochester 
promised  thiHy ;  of  Durham,  forty ;  of  Carlisle,  forty ;  of  Lincoln, 
forty ;  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  forty ;  and  others  followed  with  the 
same  offer,  so  that  the  soul  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkely  herself  never 
had  a  better  chance,  though  "  the  monk,  her  son,  and  her  duuglitor,  the 
nun,"  prayed  night  and  day  for  her  rescue  from  the  powers  of  ill. 

Isabel,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  Earl,  married  John  de  JSaliol,  af- 
terwards King  of  Scotland. 

His  heir  was  his  grandson,  who  became  nearly  connccU»d  witli  King 
Edward  by  marrying  his  grand-daughter,  Joan.  The  Peak  Fon*At, 
and  the  castle  of  the  Peverels,  which  crowns  that  strange  cavern,  unci 
looks  as  if  intended  for  the  abode  of  some  giant  of  the  mine,  wi«ri* 
granted  to  the  young  Earl,  the  last  Peverel  having  forfeited  hin  |nhi- 
sesaions  in  consequence  of  poisoning  the  Earl  of  Chester  in  1 1/>3. 

It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  with  the  Ladjr  Joiin  was 
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compulsof  jr ;  and,  the  consequence  was,  a  life  of  wretcliedness  for  tk 
unlmppy  wife,  and  of  disgrace  to  tlie  imprudent  husband.  Theft  wn 
one  fairer  and  dearer,  who  occupied  all  his  thoughts  ;  and  for  her  sake 
he  braved  the  anger  of  royalty,  and  the  thunders  of  the  church. 

It  niight  be  true  that  he  htid  formed  a  contrnct  with  the  beautiful 
Maud  de  Nerford  before  his  fate  was  sealed  to  Joan  ;  such  he  averted 
to  be  the  case;  and,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  he  persisted  in  keeping 
her  near  him,  and  openly  acknowledging  her  children,  while  hii  wife 
"sought,  with  an  indignant  mien,  counsel"  from  the  eccle^tt&ticiv 
who,  taking  up  her  cause,  and  that  of  morality,  excommunicated  the 
lover  of  Maud.  There  is  a  strange  story  of  this  Earl,  which  tells  little 
for  his  knightly  honour-  Where  was  the  frail  Maud  at  the  time  when 
**  fair  Alice's  shrieks  disturbed  the  air  **  in  vain,  and  the  ruti&.iu  Earl 
carried  o(f  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  his  custle  of  Reigate, 
from  her  husband's  seat  of  Cauford,  in  Dorsetshire? 

That  very  Canford,  so  long  the  dwelling  of  sm  old  English  familyi 
has  lately  passed  into  new  hands,  having  been  purchased  by  a  wealthy 
commoner,  whose  riches  have  displaced  the  ancient  poasenaofs* 

The  history  of  Alice  de  Lucy  is  one  of  those  tragedies  which  belong 
to  the  lawless  time^  of  the  second  Edward,  when  morals  were  at  th« 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  strongest  nlone  bad  mastery.  The  beautiful  bride 
of  Lancaster,  in  her  husband^s  absence,  was  at  Canford,  wViere  an 
emissary  of  De  Warren  obtained  access  to  her  bower,  either  by  bribery 
uT  artifice,  and  ciirried  her  forcibly  from  her  home  to  that  of  his  master. 
Whether  De  Warren  was  in  love  with  her  himself,  or  had  made  a  com- 
pact with  his  Tobber-follovvers  to  divide  her  broad  lands,  does  not  clear- 
ly appear ;  but  she  was  made  the  victim  of  their  npacitT,  and  the 
actress  in  an  extraordinary  drama.  A  certain  Richard  St*  Miirtin, 
hideous  and  deformed,  a  perfect  Quilp  in  aspect  and  in  mind,  ciaimed 
tlie  lady  as  his  wife,  insisting  that  he  had  obtained  her  promise  befene 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  obtained  her  hand.  Probably  threats  and  vio- 
lence were  used  to  induce  the  unfyrluuate  lady  to  agree  to  his  tale,  and 
St.  Martin  claimed,  in  her  right,  the  earldoms  of  Lincuin  and  8dli&- 
bury,  which  were  part  of  her  dower.  The  cause  waa  tried ;  and, 
though  the  wretch,  8t.  Martin,  was  unable  to  carry  his  point,  aiid 
could  not  dispossess  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  he  obtained  the  oivorce  be- 
tween him  and  the  sacrificed  heiress,  whose  after  fate  is  unkoowii. 

Lancaster  totik  deep  revenge  on  Earl  Warren  for  the  deaolation 
liad  brought  to  his  hearth,  and  ravaged  and  destroyed  hia  landt  wl 
ever  he  ctjuld  seize  on  them.   He  demolished  his  castle  of  8andal»  i 
Wakefield,  and  wasted  his  manors  on  the  north  side  of  Trent*  < 
remorse. 

Yet  this  degenerate  lord  did  some  good  to  his  vassaU  and  de|)eiid« 
ants;  and  it  is  somewhat  anujsing  to  see  the  names  of  places  faiiiiitar 
to  the  fish  ion  iible  world  menliontd  as  having  been  benefited  by  thii 
brigand  chieftnin*  The  permission  to  hold  a  market  at  Rrightan  wai 
tibttiiiied  by  charter  from  this  Earl ;  and  Reigate  and  Cuckfieid  guioed 
ihe  same  advantage;  and  he  also  established  fairs  at  Hurnt  and  tl 
Purtslade. 

By  him  was  built  the  fine  old  gateway  leading  to  the  caatle.  wkidk 
is  one  of  the  chief  remains  of  antique  beauty  at  Lewes ;  and  much  tktd 
richly  did  he  endow  the  priory,  where,  at  length,  his  reitiaiu5  ^tre  m* 
terred.  WvlU  Uluv  iiiuWd  the  line  of  De  Warren  ;  and,  pity  is  it  tttit 
tliu  la&t  of  t\ie  ivuu\e  bWu\A  \mN^tV^V'Ck.^V4l\w\\\«ti  it.     The  mh  u/h^"' 
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sister  Alice,  who  had  married  a  Fitz-Alan,  became  tlie  lieir  of  liis 
estates  \n  Sussex,  and  was  lord  of  Lewes  and  Stirrey* 

The  town  of  Lewes,  howeirer,  owes  its  fiime  in  liistory  not  so  much 
to  its  fine  castle,  or  its  rich  priory,  as  to  the  celebrated  buttle  fought 
beneath  its  walb»  between  Henry  the  Third  and  his  insurgent  barons, 
the  results  of  which  produced  the  mtiticiition  of  those  charters  which 
John,  the  meanest  and  falsest  of  kings^  had  gnmted  and  revoked  iilniost 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Henry  the  Third,  a  prey  to  his  foreif^n  minions,  profuse  and  extra- 
vagant, unprincipled  and  careless  of  the  country*s  good,  had  so  exas- 
perated his  barons  by  his  incorrigihle  conduct^  that  at  length  they  rose 
en  massf,  and  asserted  the  violated  liberties  of  England.  The  famous 
SimoD  de  Mont  ford,  a  warrior  whose  name  lills  the  pu^es  of  liistory 
for  many  years,  was  their  head  ;  and,  though  his  character  is  little  to 
be  admired,  he  was  the  instrumeut  of  that  great  success  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  rescued  it  from  the  yoke  of  unprin- 
cipled foreigners,  and  a  degraded  King  who  thou^^ht  only  of  his  own 
gratification. 

At  the  important  period  of  the  approaching  contest.  King  Henry 
had  taken  up  Jiia  abode  in  the  priory  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward was  lodged  in  the  castle.  The  Barons  sent  to  the  King  a  !ium* 
hie  message  and  remonstrance,  which  was  received  with  contempt  and 
scorn  by  m  of  the  royal  party.  The  young  Prince,  and  the  King's  bro- 
ther, called  the  "  King  of  the  Romans,"  with  the  pompous  addition  of 
*' always  Augustus,'*  in  particular;  who,  in  their  answer,  could  find  no 
terms  harsh  enough  to  express  the  indignant  defiance  which  they  hurl- 
ed at  their  rebellious  subjects. 

It  was  oa  the  14th  of  May,  1264,  that 

"  This  sore  batalle  was  doomed  to  be," 

and  Blount  Harry,  which  we  see  from  the  huttlements  of  the  castle- 
court,  was  the  scene  wIktc  it  took  place.  Here  it  wus  that  King 
Henry  whoj^e  courage  seemed  his  only  merit,  having  drawn  up  his 
army  in  battle-array  before  that  of  the  equally  ready  chiefs  on  the  op- 
posite side,  gave  forth  his  signal -words,  "  Symon,  je  vous  delie  !"  and 
the  fierce  encounter  began. 

Then  followed  havoc  and  confusion,  sucli  as  might  make  the  angels 
weep;  then  the  demons  of  civil  war  glared  frightfully  over  the  ensau^ 
guined  field,  and  sent  forth  all  their  horrors;  then  these  soft  downs 
were  purple,  not  with  the  fragrant  thyme,  whose  perfume  now 
scents  the  fresh  and  cheerful  air,  hut  witli  the  blood  of  brothers  and  of 
countrymen  ;  and  the  silver  Ouse,  so  calm  and  silent,  run  crimson  to 
the  shuddering  sea. 

*'  Is  not  yon  steed  Aurelia  ?"  Yes,  it  is  King  Henry's,  who  has 
fallen  beneath  the  expiring  charger,  and  with  diflieulty  extricates  him- 
self from  his  dying  struggles,  only  to  fly  for  his  uwn  life.  Open  your 
gates,  ye  monks  of  St.  Pancras,  a  fugitive  monarch  is  sinking  exhaust- 
ed at  your  portal !  Double  your  guard.s,  and  hold  out  to  the  last ! 
The  rebels  are  behind  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  the  proud  King 
Henry  is  their  prisoner,  for  he  has  now  no  road  of  escape. 

*'Come  down — come  down,  thotj  wicked  miller  ! — come  forth — come 
forth,  thou  unlucky  master  of  the  mill  V*  cried  the  conr[UtTing  party,  as 
they  surrouudt'd  the  windmill,  which  stood  on  that  height  which  we 
can  see  from  this  shrubbery  where  the  roUm  U  ^uv^viv^  i&^a  ^"^"^^^ — 
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"  Come  down,  thou  King  of  the  Romans,  always  AugustuSy  we  hare 
chains  and  safe  custody  for  as  great  a  warri<^  as  thou  art." 

Fires  are  blazing  in  the  stacS^s  of  the  priory  ;  soldiers  are  busied  in 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  devouring  flames ;  shouts  re-echo  from 
the  castle-walls,  where  still  float  the  banners  of  Prince  Edward  ;  there 
are  shrieks  and  cries  in  the  town,  and  bitter  wailing,  and  loud  execra- 
tions, and  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  braying  of  trumpets ;  and 
there  are  monks  walking  in  the  midst,  holding  aloft  the  symbol  of  sal- 
vation and  peace, — the  monks  of  St.  Pancras,  and  the  Grey  Minorite 
Friars,  who  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  supplicate  to  be  heard. 

Then  follows  a  pause,  a  sullen  pause :  those  who  were  deaf  to  reasoa 
and  to  justice  are  forced  to  listen  now;  those  whom  no  argumeatt 
could  before  convince  have  been  taught  wisdom  by  violence ;  and  Ring 
Henry  can  no  longer  refuse  the  demands  of  his  victorious  aubiects. 

Prince  £d  ward's  boast  is  hushed ; — the  voice  of  triumph  and  defiance 
is  heard  no  more ; — five  thousand  dead  lie  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
ended  is  the  fiunous  *'  Mise  of  Lewes." 
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*  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Alhired  to  brighter  worids,  and  led  the  way.' 


• — OoLDiMITtt. 


Guide  of  my  young  days  !  would  this 
heart 
Were  tutorM  to  expresa 
The  deep  emotions  that  it  feeb 

Of  grateful  tendemeu. 
For  se^isoos  of  requlteless  toil, 

To  harmonize  the  mind, 
And  make  the  barren  waste  yield  fruit 

AVhen  years  became  less  kind. 
Thy  days  have  long  been  numberM  here, 

Revered  and  cherishM  friend. 
In  honourM  age  and  worth  thou  didst 

The  path  of  glory  wend  ! 
Guileless  in  spirit  as  a  child. 

Though  rich  in  wisdom's  light ; 
A  brother  e*en  to  those  who  crossed. 

But  could  not  stay  thy  flight. 
Firm  in  resolve,  yet  mild  withal. 

To  such  of  us  who  err'd. 
And  wanderM  from  tlie  beaten  track, 

Like  some  bewilderM  bird. 
The  voice  long  used  to  rule  breathed  soft, 

The  eyes  with  tears  grew  dim. 
And  joy  subdued  the  chast'ning  hour 

That  brought  us  back  to  him  ! 
The  good  man  !  earth  hath  had  her  sons 

Of  emulous  degree  ; 
But  none  in  Virtue*s  pure  domain 

Afore  truly  great  than  he. 
Upright,  sincere  in  all  he  did. 

No  selfish  thought  prevail'd  : 
The  breath  of  Scandal  never  once 

His  honest  fame  assails  ! 
Small  though  his  means,  he  freely  gave 

His  mite  to  aid  distress. 
And  in  the  voice  of  pity,  would 
Tlie  kindly  pittance  hJess. 


His  own  lot  had  been  chequered  o*er, 
Wliich  made  him  feel  more  keeo 

The  bleak  miafortimca  of  tlie  poor, 
So  oft  unhelp'd — ^unseea ! 

To  ui  he  was  a  patient  friend. 

And  more  than  friend  to  tome. 
Who,  parentless  had  found  with  him 

A  cheerful,  sheltering  home. 
And  I  was  one  on  whom  his  look 

Benevolent  would  rest ; 
No  love  more  anxious  in  itt  care 

Could  warm  a  father's  hreast. 

He  labourM  hard  to  store  onr  minds 

With  wise  and  useful  lure ; 
Though  many  liked  the  task  hi  Itn 

Begun,  than  when  *twas  o'tx. 
The  satchell,  laid  aside,  we  took 

Again,  with  downcast  hnw  ; 
The  pain  it  often  caused  us  tbn 

Doth  oft  amuse  me  now  ! 

Even  our  sports  delisted  him. 

For.  *neath  an  elm-trae*s  shade 
He  sat,  and  smilingly  would  watch 

Our  gambols  as  we  pUy*d  ; 
MHiile  oftentimes  a  shade  of  thought 

Would  cross  his  features  wan  ; 
As  though  his  heart  was  dwelling  still 

On  days  for  ever  gone. 

But  all  is  past — he  resteth  now 

For  whom  this  lowly  verse 
In  tributary  strain  hath  sought 

His  virtues  to  rehearse  ! 
Fadeless  for  ever  wave  the  grass 

Above  the  hallowed  sod. 
Where  he,  who  passM  a  blamdess  hff. 

Now  sleeps  in  peace  with  God ! 
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Romancing,  or  lying,  h  more  general  bath  as  a  vice  and  a  luxury^ 
than  tlie  wurld  is  pleased  to  allow,  for  every  grade  and  profession  has 
its  peculiar  manner  of  using  up  the  staple  commodity,  each  colouring 
and  Hdvouring  it  according  to  it^  own  fancy^  and  denying  it  to  be  the 
original  nriicle.  TJierefore,  for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a  paper, 
conn  pre  hen  si  ve  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  family  of  lies^  would  be 
ridiculous,  as  no  railway  plan,  or  anti-corn-lavv  petition  in  their  mo^t 
imposing  magnitude,  would  stand  a  chance  beside  the  manuscript. 

I  therefore  throw  overboard  the  lies  of  trade — of  love — of  diplomacy, 
and  many  other  things  in  which  it  is  from  necessity  used,  and  merely 
take  it  up  in  its  most  amusing  form^  called  romancing. 

This  peculiar  branch  of  the  art  is  cultivated  by  gentlemen  of  few 
brains,  who,  from  want  of  application,  have  never  been  able  to  realise 
enough  information,  or  stock  in  trade,  to  stand  a  fair  chance  in  society, 
where  they  have  a  continual  wish  to  shine.  These  fools,  anxious 
therefore  to  say  something,  romance,  or  lie,  to  make  themselv^es  amus* 
ing  ;  many  of  these  little  romances  attract  at  ten  I  ion,  and  of  course 
are  treasured  up  accordingly  by  their  authors  and  told  again  and 
■gain,  until  they  themselves  believe  them  to  be  true,  which  b  the 
moat  extraordinary  effect  of  this  system. 

One  peculiar  specimen  of  the  romancer,  is  the  man  who  lies  upoii 
any  subject  impromptu ;  this  style  re(|uires  an  old  hand  and  great  tact. 
Tbust  if  the  conversation  should  turn  upon  feats  of  prowess  and 
itrength  of  limb,  his  romancing  organ  is  immediately  touched,  and  he 
bursts  forth  with  a  florid  recital  of  '*  what  he  could  lift,  and  what  he 
could  knock  down,  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  before  he  sprained  his 
back,  by  throwing  a  sixteen^stone  man,  over  a  ten- feet  garden  wall !" 

The  cleverness  here  does  not  exist  in  the  lie,  or  the  proper  intro- 
duction of  it ;  the  sprained  buck  is  the  magnificent  point,  inasmuch  as 
it  comes  in  beautifully  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time,  ob* 
serre>  disabling  him  from  doing  it  again,  to  satisfy  any  doubts  upon 
his  veracity,  and  further,  that  a  sprain  is  very  ditBcult  to  see,  so  that 
he  do*ut  leave  you  one  single  chance  of  calling  him  a  liar. 

Some  romancers  have  a  foolish  habit  of  lying  ubout  their  ancestors, 
att  how  a  grandfather  or  a  deceased  uncle  ran  faster  than  a  race* 
horse  or  did  some  American  sliooting  I  This  is  a  great  weakness,  a 
complete  throwing  away  of  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  talent.  There 
is  never  any  interest  created  by  these  post  obits.  This  mistake  is 
only  committed  by  timid  tyros,  who  fear  to  venture  upon  personal  nar- 
ratives at  first,  but  who  will,  with  careful  cultivation,  which  is  done 
by  good  listeners,  soon  become  adepts,  and  lie  with  confidence  on  their 
own  account. 

I  once  knew  well,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  had,  I  under« 
stood,  commenced  in  the  i)eforementioned  style,  but  when  1  became 
acquainted  with  him,  had  most  decidedly  taken  all  his  degree»,  for  a 
more  perfect  romancer  it  has  never  been  my  luck  to  meet.  He  was 
one  of  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune  with  an  almost  unlimited  bank* 
er's  account,  a  pretty  estate  in  Scotbnd,  a  gi>od  ligure,  but  no  brains, 
the  little  cliciue  in  which  I  used  to  meet  him,  which  assembled  al- 
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most  daily  in  a  well-lcnown  painter's  studio^  were  many  dioice  spint», 
with  whom  he  soon  found  tliui  he  did  not  come  up  to  concert  pitchy  be 
laughed  at  the  mt,  and  enjoyed  the  song,  but  felt  himself  sadly  in  Ui€ 
back  ground  when  he  attempted  his  share  of  the  amusement ;  be  ac- 
cordingly threw  himself  upon  the  only  chance  left  him,  hi.-*  rociancing 
talent :  this  w^as  a  wise  resolve,  if  he  had  used  it  with  judgment,  hut 
unfortunately  a  few  trifling  successes  threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  he 
became  rash,  drawing  at  once  upon  our  credulity  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  after  a  few  weeks,  we  could  nut  muster  enough  to  believe  a  sin^ 
gle  word  that  he  uttered ;  so  that  if  on  entering  the  room  he  declared 
that  it  rained  in  torrents,  we  went  to  the  window  before  we  were  eon* 
vinced  of  its  truth. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  of  his  slow  braio  in  m  state  of 
incubation,  and  hear  his  soft  and  lisping  voice  dropping  out  the  im- 
possible lies  of  his  own  feats  and  prowess.  One  day  as  we  surrounded 
the  artist  at  his  easel,  he  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  his  harit^ 
driven  for  a  heavy  wager  a  blood  mare,  the  foal  of  some  oeJebral^d 
racer,  twenty-two  miles  over  a  Highland  road  within  the  luNU',  taj 
light  dog  cart  J  with  his  black  servant  who  weighed  ten  ttone!  *'/ 
tonishing,'*  said  a  wag  who  was  present,  and  had  the  ititefe%t  of 
artist  in  his  eye,  '^  why  not  have  that  painted,  it  i«  o  feat  well  worth 
com  memorating/' 

The  romancer  liaving  plenty  of  jnoneTj  oooordtjigly  snt  for  the  por- 
trait, and  actually  made  a  rough  sketch  of  t^e  doge;  <  er 
possehscd,  and  brought  an  old  sporting  print,  with  ,.  ,|k- 
jKised  mother  of  the  supposed  trotter,  which  he  bdid  wa«  e;ba4't)y 
like,  in  all  its  points,  the  valuable  creaturcj  which  had  UJifortuiute- 
ly  died  soon  after  the  match. 

His  next  feat,  was  that  of  landing  a  leviathan  trout  from  liis  stream 
in  ScotLand,  which  had  dragged  him  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sUtmm« 
from  noon  until  sunset,  sometimes  immersing  him  up  to  his  neck  in 
the  water,  notwithstanding  which  he  held  on  *'  like  grim  death,"  un- 
til he  succeeded  In  grasping  the  enormous  fish,  and  then  fell  exhauited 
amidst  the  herbage  on  the  banks,  where  he  and  the  fish  were  fbuiid, 
equally  unable  to  move,  and  staring  at  each  other^  by  one  of  his  gil* 
lies,  who  had  traced  him  down  the  stream  ;  this  extraordinary  picture 
was  also  painted  by  our  friend  of  the  brush* 

If  is  red  deer  shooting  was  of  an  equally  wonderful  chanettf ,  aad 
made  another  gem  for  bis  gallery.  The  artist's  room  soon  bccsroe  al- 
most filled  with  his  favourite  rifles,  fishing  tackle,  shooting  jackets, 
and  stream  boots,  all  of  which  were  really  his  own,  although  we  kncvr 
from  good  authority,  that  his  timidity  and  constitution  both  demird 
him  the  active  use  of  them,  yet  were  they  all  painted  in  his  gallery  oi 
exploits,  and  hung  in  his  mansion  as  mementos,  taken  at  the  tioMv  •» 
perpetuate  his  sporting  prowess. 

This  character  is  really  from  nature^  without  the  alightetl  exmge^ 
ation.  I  therefore  introduce  him  here,  as  a  splendid  specimen  o?Ui« 
genus,  and  surpassing  almost  all  the  fraternity,  inasmucli  oa  he  had  hia 
lies  painted. 

Vanity  being  the  main-spring  of  all  romancing  of  thiM  kiodi  bow* 
ever  the  romancer  may  flutter  about  in  the  sportiveuess  of  Im 
ftincy,  he  still  settles  down  quietly  at  hist  upon  his  o%vn  aggrandiio 
mtnt.  Like  the  young  lady  in  Wales,  (for  young  ladies,  a^  well  u 
old,  will  sometimes  romance,)  who  waa  debating  with  her  &chooI-feU«>w 


r*> 


upon  the 

a  finitfiil  aooroe  «f  dkpue  wmi 
nddenl  J  tlmoira  "  k&n  4e 
pontive  nroof  thai  the  amat 
tenns  with  Noeh,  nd  w»  «f 
This  was  a  terrible  blew,  k 
loU  a  lie  liDr  the  werU,  twl 
oomfitore  of  her  fidr 


I  Very  lik^j*  Masy  I  ^'at  iir  ifTiT  w  ovljc  titfc-  i«(  itictc  isi« 
worked  his  paanfe  with  Xe^  m  &  atf  rvmmstt-vnz^  kl  kiiPrfnas 
the  Herald's  college,  that  at  the  tiu  f^  a«  csiare.  J17  ***  »  ««*- 
tofs  had  a  boat  of  thriron!* 

ten*  awB  in  thb  bosT  ««d.  w^  ies£  t2uc  an-JLmc  jag  tie  trcth 
eOBm^H  A^aariiv^'is  better  Km^^^.  orriee  liesir  tLttsck  «vIt  l» 
theporpMeof  attmpOkip  a»  hide  I7  ax  uxsk' sus  if  2ia-  ir  rmaa.^. 

ing,  the  idhlii  eMail;  a^  b  00  Itttt  sad  *ms  4if  ikil, 

haTins  nacfa  to  eorer,  ^er  aortir  kv  it  eaja^ikiek:-  Eb£  it  cncn  4# 
withiuown  weM*t,aDd«a3Tadfca»AeiifcMfcarf  ■■Mia.cvxach 


Of  this  da»  is  a  weU-havn  BMnrr-jt-xiOer  !:;»«  t««»,  1 
and  oondnnal  strag^es  for  w?"  sm  iiW'ii  im  ir  owir^Hsd  viii  tii  1 
ignoranee  of  snjthiag  bnt  £.  i.  i^.wBjytamsk  tu.  t«l««{.     He  Lm  ni«9 
bj  his  discounts'  to  a  preBunSy  &ai  2Midi  vrJ.    vsr^.^tOL  eowMfM  «ad 
familiarity  to  yonatg  Uoodi  and  ipriri  «f  intijOAr,  iz.  iLe  Park  luud  ot&cr 

Giblie  places,  in  which  he  fcc^  ptiittCj  wtS^Sm  Le  huid*  tLnr  little 
ts  of  paper  in  his  inm  ^cst  at  hmut,  tud  ^Ltnf^Mt  fatten  himself 
into  the  bdief  that  he  is  nearly  we  «f  thcim. 

He  is  of  the  lower  order  of  Jewt,  tiflereiwe  nrx  iradb  prcn  ts 
the  grsces,  bnt  he  firmly  belirres  that  s  tme  rwtlmntn  fthodd  drvm 
stric^T  aeeovding  to  the  prinu  in  the  Frtindb  Fmhion  U/ok^. 

He  lias»  of  coarse,  daring  luiextnMrdinsrT  csre«T,  ttodied  ]rxogiii  all 
its  brandies  ;  his  money,  aceomclased  ereryVidr  knnr»  hvw,  hu  now 
men  him  the  omwetnnity  of  catting  all  littie  dirty  lies,  and  Inzwiat- 

in  lai|p  and  nmgntteent  iamnnceft»  which  ate'carefnUy  prepared, 

beantifblly  arn^ged  with  such  proofr  and  corroboritirei,  as  at 
e  to  place  his  listeners  in  the  awkward  position  of  appearing  to  be- 
liere  him  respectable. 

His  crowning  story,  of  wbidi  there  are  manr  liring  witnesses,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  finished  nieoes  of  romanciog  erer  attempted,  and 
would  have  been  resipied,  after  one  or  two  trials,  liy  any  man  of  less 
brsM  or  effrontery ;  it  u  of  coarse  slightly  mixed  up  with  lus  profession, 
but  needs  the  man  before  you,  and  his  roioe  in  your  ears,  to  gire  you 
the  true  idea  of  how  hr  romancing  can  be  carried. 

The  man  himself  of  course  is  dressed  in  the  rery  extravagance  of 
the  mode,  the  buttons  on  his  wrapper  are  enormous,  his  stocks  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  his  waistcoat  Parisian,  and  highly  ornamented, 
his  boots  dress  polish,  and  of  a  thinness  to  require  the  continual  at- 
tendance of  his  dashing  turn  out. 

But  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  It  is  when  he  draws 
off  carefully  his  primrose  kids  that  he  may  scratch  the  tip  of  his  su- 
perb nose,  that  you  see  the  moving  talisman ;  your  eye  is  daazled 
by  a  superb  brilliant  ring  of  a  sise  almost  startling ;  you  gaxe  at  it,  he 
waves  it  gently,  and  you  can  but  admire  it ;  the  genius  of  the  ring 
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wakes  up,  and  he  sp^ka ;  for  be  must  itpeak  himself,  ar  you  luse  th^ 
very  aroma  of  the  story. 

"  Yas,"  exclaims  he  **  de  ring  is  \varry  val,  &nd  of  himmanse  wadue 
no  doubt  J  de  vater  is  axcellant,  and  its  daviUsh  veightr,  but  dat  i«' 
de  valley  of  de  ting,  it  vas  a  praseent  on  which  1  »hall  alraya  «1 
proudj  gass  who  gave  me  dat  ring,  you  never  would  if  you  were  to 
for  a  munt  of  SaUbathsi ;  vel  den,  the  Duke  of  Vallinlont  /  you  may 
jtimp,  but  it's  a  fact,  he  pive  it  me  mit  his  own  hands,  at  his  own  ta^ 
ble  I  in  his  own  ouse.     I  11  jist  tall  you,  look'ee  here  now,  you  knotty 

my  ouse,  next  door  to  the  Duke  of  I* a,     Vel  1  was  a  settin  T«n 

mornin  in  my  heasy  chair  in  my  pack  drawing  room,  ven  de  di*or  opeos, 
and  in  enters  my  man  GricCf  you  know  my  man  Grice;  vel  heccuxiM 
into  my  room,  after  viping  his  shoes  careful],  for  my  c«rpeU  are  all 
Turkey  reah  and  ftays,  '8ir>  here's  a  jantleman  belowj  a  settin  on  one 
of  the  hall  chairs  in  de  hall,  as  says  he  vants  to  see  you  particular.' 

*'  *  Vats  hii(  name  ?  '  says  I,  'I  vont  see  no  gentleman,  vere  s  his 
card  ? '  Vel,  my  man  Grice  goes  avay ;  prasently  he  comes  up  mit  a 
card  upon  a  targe  silver  vaiter ;  Captain  Granby  vos  on  it.  '  Shew  Cop* 
tain  Granby  up  says  1/  According  he  shewed  him  up  immediate ;  he 
enters  my  room,  and  bows  very  polite.  *  Take  a  chair*'  h»ys  1*  lie 
does.     *  Vols  your  business  ?  '  says  I.     *  Money,'  says  be 

** '  You  Ve  come  to  de  right  shop  for  it,*  says  I»  '  but  vota  de  rant^ 
vots  de  security  ?  * 

** '  Vy,'  says  he,  *  I  vant  two  hundred  and  fiftj  pouodj  If  joa  'U 
draw  de  peel  I  vill  accept  it.     I  *m  good. 

"  '  Vot,*  says  I,  '  nopody  on  de  pack  of  de  peel.  It  voot  v»h/  say* 
I,  '  get  me  some  goot  names  on  de  pack,  and  I  vil  do  you  to  any 
amount/ 

"  He  dropped  his  jaw  and  valked,  my  man  shewed  him  dawn-Oairs 
and  I  vent  to  shave  myself  in  my  drassing  room. 

'*  I  had  just  put  de  sope  on  my  chin,  vhen  in  rushes  my  mss  Orior, 
mit  his  hands  extanded  like  funsl  and  says, 'here's  dat  gent  come 
pack,  and  he  *s  got  de  JMarkis  of  Doo-o-ro  mit  him.' 

** '  Mein  Got ! '  I  says,  *  de  Mark  is  of  Doo-o-ro  f  *  mit  dat  I  Tipci 
ladder  from  my  chin,  and  arranges  my  person,  and  bolts  into  de 
jist  in  time  to  see  dem  pop  in  at  de  oder  door.  Vel;,  I  makes  my  pciil' 
dey  do  de  same ;  my  man  Grice  sets  de  chairs,  I  vaits  on  course*,  wen  (to 
Alarkis  opens  de  talk  by  saying  quite  oif-hand  like,  '  Mr.  Lipey,  my 
friend  vants  two  hundred  and  fifty  shelled  down  immediate,  I  vUpooc 
de  peel  vich  you  shall  draw  for  tliree  hundred/  I  makes  my  powagam« 
and  I  pulls  out  dc  stamps  vich  I  have  always  ready,  and  oe  ting  vos 
jist  done,  ven  my  man  Grice  enters  de  room  mit  his  hojids  mort  wx* 
taudt*d  den  before,  and  says,  *  here  's  a  old  gentleman  rocs  a  camifi|i 
up  de  stairs,  and  I  can't  stop  him.'  '  I  vont  have  no  old  gentlemen 
come  up  my  stairs/  says  I.  '  Kick  him  down  Grice/  says  I^  '1  dare*ot,' 
says  he* 

"  Vel  I  immediately  persedes  to  go  to  do  it  myself,  ren  gass  my 
horror,  ven  de  door  opens,  and  in  valks  de  Duke  of  Vail  in  tone,  exactly 
like  de  pictures.  Mein  Got,  tiuka  I,  how  near  I  vas  a  kicking  a  tna 
Dukei 

**  Vel,  sir,  before  I  could  get  out  of  my  quandary,  for  I  kept  poniflf 
as  he  valked  into  de  room,  he  opens  his  mout  and  speaks, 

*'  *  Mr.  Lipey,*  s^aya  he,  *  1  understand  you  are  taking  as  security 
for  some   money,  my  poy  s  name,  it  s  varry  kind  o'  you,  I  feel  it  a* 
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com  pi  i  men  lor  7  to  tnei  and  m  I  rm  going  by,  I  could'nt  help  culling  to 
tall  ynu  so/ 

•'*Your  Grace  is  very  kind/  says  I,  *  and  I  povved,  so  did  de  Cap- 
taioj  and  de  Ularkis,  and  de  Duke  jnst  ris  von  rtngei  to  his  hat,  to  ac- 
knowledge vot  ve*d  doiit',  and  den  mit  n  right  veel  he  brinj^s  himself 
laeen  o'  one  of  my  picture,  a  rule  Rubens. 

" '  Rader  prime/  suys  de  Duke  in  his  varry  short  way.  '  Proud  to 
hear  your  Grace  say  so/  Skiys  I.  *  You  have  collected  a  good  many 
prime  uns  vile  you  vere  abroad/  '  Humph  1 '  say  a  he,  '  vot  do  ye  ax 
for  dis/ 

"'  If  your  Grace  fancies  it  your  Grace  shall  have  it  for  vot  it  cost, 
£250/ 

*"  It'«  mine!  *  aays  he,  quite  peremptory  like. 

"  His  Grace  den  vips  out  el  remarkable  small  cheque  book^  and  does 
a  cheque  for  de  money* 

"  ^  Take  down  de  pictur  Grice,'  says  I,  who  stood  staring  like  a 
stuck  pig, 

'* '  Halt  I  says  de  Duke,  '  I  naver  lets  anybody  do  for  me  vot  I  can 
do  for  myself/ 

*'  Vith  diit  he  leaps  in  a  chair,  unhooks  de  pictur,  pops  it  under  his 
mrm,  puts  his  finger  to  his  hat,  as  before,  and  valka  down  to  his  cab  at 
de  door  followed  by  us  all ;  de  door  vos  shet,  and  I  voa  by  myself, 
•'  *  Evans  !  *  says  I,  'de  Duke  in  my  own  ousp/ 
*'  Now  comes  de  best,  in  de  evenin  my  man  Grice  conies  up  mit  a 
letter  as  big  as  a  cheese  pliite,  and  an  liimmanse  seal*  I  busts  it  open, 
when  mj  astonished  eyes  beheld  de  following  words, 

"  *  F.  M,  de  Duke  of  Vallintone  forgot  in  his  hurry  to  ask  Mr*  Lipey 
to  meet  a  few  friends  to-morrow  at  dinner  at  Ilapsley  House,  sharp 
eight ;  at  rich  time  de  Duke  of  Vallintone  vil  be  proud  to  see  Mr. 
l-i  pey/ 

"  In  course  I  answer  it  on  de  spot,  and  writes, 
•''Mr.  Lipey  persants  his  compliments  to  de  Duke  of  Vallintone, 
and  I  vil  be  dere/ 

'*  And  I  goes  in  my  new  cab,  mit  my  new  livery ;  I  enters  de  draw- 
ing-room, vere  de  Duke  receives  me  in  full  regimentals,  and  his  hrast 
covered  vit  borders,  very  kind  he  introduces  me  to  Lord  Normanby 
and  a  lot  of  oders*  Vel,  de  dinner  vos  announced,  and  ve  goes  in,  I 
sets  by  de  Duke's  laft  htrnd,  he  was  very  ptjlite,  and  de  vittles  vos  ax- 
cellant,  and  lota  of  it.  After  dinner  de  Duke  says  to  me,  *  Lepey  are 
you  found  of  port/  '  Vel,'  I  said, '  any  ting  your  Grace  likes  to  put  on 
de  top  of  de  table/  *  Smit/  says  he,  turning  round  to  bis  man  vot  vaited 
behind  him,  I  knowed  de  man  vary  vel,  for  I  had  done  paper  for  him 
and  his  friends,  *  Smit,'  says  he, '  bring  me  some  of  de  N*  B/  Vel, 
it  comes,  de  Duke  pours  me  a  glass  mit  his  own  hands,  I  drinkfi,  'ax* 
cellant  your  Grace/  say  I,  *  I  suppose/  says  he,  vinking  at  me,  you 
dont  know  vy  I  culls  dat  vine  N,  B/  'Certainly  not/  says  L  *  Den,' 
says  he  it  *8  because  it  is  the  last  of  a  four  dozen  dat  I  took  out  of 
Napoleon  Bonipart's  carriage  after  de  battle  of  Vaterloo,'  My  gra- 
cious !  and  I  vos  a  drinking  of  it. 

**  De  Duke  had  got  one  of  his  thumbs  poked  in  his  coat,  and  patting 
his  stomach  with  his  fingers,  ven  I  seed  on  de  littlest  u  putiful  ti- 
mond  ring.  *  I  hope  your  Grace  vil  axcuse  me/  says  Ij  *  but  vot  a  pu- 
tiful prilliant !  *  '  Pretty  vel,'  says  he, '  but  I  Ve  got  some  twice  as  pig, 
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otce   at   the  increasing^  alteiition   paid   to  the   religion,    the 
literature,  and  the  politics  of  the  Mirldle  As^es;  the  world  has  been  too 

.  long  accustomed  to  reg-ard  them  as  afi^es  of  barrefiness,  but  as  reasonabtj 

^  might  we  stig^matizo  our  fields  as  desolate  while  the  seeds  were  ger- 
tninatiug  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  created  a  childhood  for 
«3  to  enjoy  a  maturity — they  sowed   that  wo  might   reap  ;  they  planted 

I  that  we  might  collect  the  fruit  ;  they  laid  foundations  that  we  might 
erect  the  edifice*  Few  men  have  entered  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  M,  Fauriel,  late  Professor  of  Foreign  Literatyre  to  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris;  he  had  deeply  studied  the  mediaeval  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  Southern  Europe ;  as  well  those  which  have 
developed  themselves  into  existing  tongues,  aa  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
&Cm  as  those  which  have  either  sunk  into  oblivion,  as  all  the  branches 
of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  and  those  which  still  exist  in  the  form  of  a  patois 
as  the  Basque  and  Bas  Bretagne.  The  History  of  Provencal  Poetry, 
a  posthumous  work,  edited  by  one  worthy  to  be  Fauriel's  successor,  Dr. 
Jules  Mohl,  now  before  us,*  manifests  at  once  the  great  extent  of  the 
author's  acquirements,  and  the  commanding  powers  of  his  intellect ;  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  three  volumes  containing  so  much  valuable 
research  and  so  much  originality  of  view;  the  learning  so  per- 
fectly supporting  the  theory,  and  the  theory  so  completely  elucidating 
the  learning.  It  was  in  the  South  of  France  that  the  chain  of  con- 
nexion between  ancient  and  modem  civilization  was  preserved ;  it  was 
there  that  Cbristianiiy  escaped  from  many  of  the  corruptions  which  the 
prevalence  of  Teutonic  barbarism  introduced  into  the  Western  churches  ; 
it  was  there  that  municipal  institutions  preserved  some  elements  of 
liberty  and  social  justice  in  spite  of  prevailing  feudalism;  and  it  was 
there  that  romantic  literature  rosie  against  the  lameness  of  clasi^ical 
imitations,  and  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  the  highest  creations 
of  mind.  The  Albigenses,  the  Mercantile  associations,  and  the  Trou- 
badours, sunk  under  the  barbarisin  of  the  Franks,  but  their  spirit  died 
not  with  them  ;  the  living  thoughts  to  which  they  had  given  birth 
were  diffused  over  Europe,  and  like  the  impalpable  and  invisible  seeds 
of  various  plants  grew  up  vigorously  wherever  they  found  a  soil  pre- 

I  pared  for  their  reception. 

Among  the  many  blunders  which  disfigure  Michelet's  strange  work, 
"  The  People/'  the  most  startling  is  his  claim  of  an  unbrokeii  national 
history  for  France,  and  bis  assertion  that  the  Gallo- Roman  civilizatioa 
was  the  basis  of  French  Policy.  The  French  monarchy  was  as  essen- 
tially Germanic  as  that  of  England ;  Clovis  and  his  Franks  were 
notoriously  Teutons  ;  Charlemagne  was  a  German  in  language,  religion, 
and  blood,  residing  in  a  German  capital,  and  basing  his  capitularies  on 
German    institutions.     The    Capets    were    more   closely  allied   to  the 

•  Hlstaire  de  la  Poeste  Provenvale,  par  M,  Fauriel.  :i  vols.  PKriB)  Lab i tie  ; 
Lcmdtin,  Diilau* 
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Gallo-Roman  race,  but  it  was  in  right  of  their  Germanic  descent  that 
they  claimed  the  inheritatice  of  the  throne.  Down  to  the  revolution  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  French  feudalism  was  essentially  Tefitooic  b 
its  character,  and  Napoleon  alone  represented  in  any  way  the  Galb- 
Roman  type.  M,  Michelet'a  preference  for  that  type  of  civiHzatJon,  and 
his  assertion  of  its  superiority  over  the  Teutonic,  are  subjects  which 
may  be  discussed  at  sorae  future  time;  but  we  must  remark  that  war, 
the  panacea  recommended  by  M,  Michelet  for  all  the  ills  of  suffering 
humanity,  has  always  given   preponderance  to  the  Teutonic  elements  of 

'European   civilization;    under  its    induence    Napoleon,    following   the 

[track  of  Charlcroagne,  was  fast  becoming  more  attached  to  the 
Protectorate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  llhtne  than  to  the  Empire 
of  France. 

But  the  original  type  of  civilization  in  the  South  of  France  was  tkd 
Roman  but  Greek.  No  event  in  Ancient  History  is  more  tnterestiog 
than  the  migrations  of  the  Phoceans  to  Marseilles  ;  unable  to  withstand 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  they  abandoned   their  beautiful  city  on  the 

I  shores  of  the  iEgean,  and  sought  refuge  in  their  ships ;  brought  back 
by  contrary  winds  within  sight  of  their  homes,  abondooed  to  the 
invadera,  they  re-landed  and  took  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  new 
occupiers  of  Phoceea,  then  they  once  again  departed^  and  having  made 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  return,  they  sought  a  new  home  on  the  unknown 
shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean*  Hegarded  as  intruders  hv  the 
Carthagenians  and  the  Tyrrhenians  they  had  to  maintain  a  naval  warfare 
for  existence  during  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and  vet  amid 
these  fierce  and  protracted  struggles  they  studded  the  neiglibouring 
coasts  with  their  colonies,  and  extended  their  commerce  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  known  world*  Distant  as  the  Massiliotes  were  from 
Hellas,  they  never  ceased  to  be  Greeks ;  they  had  intimate  relations 
with  Athens  and  Rhodes  ;  they  sent  memorials  of  their  conquests  and 
victories  to  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  they  frequently  sent  for  priests 
and  priestesses  to  the  loninn  cities.  Greek,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors,  was  the  prevailing  language  of  the  southern  towns  of  Gaul, 
and  the  only  written  language  in  general  use.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
accumulate  further  proofs  that  Ionian  Greek,  not  Latin,  was  the  civil- 
ized language  of  southern  Ciaul ;  a  more  difficult  question  is  the  extent 
to  which  they  cultivated  Greek  Literature.  We  have  abundant  proof 
that  the  Massiliotcs  were  fondly  attached  to  the  Homeric  P<h  ■  '  id 

the  Massilian  edition  is  that  which  is  roost  frequently  quo'  ic 

Alexandrine  critics.  We  know  so  very  little  of  the  local  litvr«ayie  of 
the  Greek  colonies  that  we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  Marseillet  »»• 
destitute  of  native  authors.  The  manuscripts  discovered  at  Hiteii- 
laneum  show  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  had  local  authors  ^ho  nenyr 
seem  to  have  sought  a  metropolitan  reputation;  the  epitaphs  and  in- 
scriptions found  at  Marseilles  display  all  the  purity  and  all  the  am^^ 
pUcity  of  Hellenic  taste.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  mor<j  exqwi»i 
specimen  of  sentimental  conciseness  than  the  Epitaph  on  an  uukooK 
wedded  pair,  *^  Here  repose  two  bodies  and  but  a  single  soul'* 

The  people  of  Marseilles  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  great  civil  war; 
CaBsar  conquered  their  city,  seized  its  navy,  destroyed  its  arsfieuaU,  ac- 
Dexed  moat  of  its  colonies  to  the  empire,  and  deprived  its  senate  of  thi? 

jurisdiction  vyVich.  '\t  Va^  t^eYtiv%^^  ^n^t  liV^^e  ^art  of  Gaul.     Tbcw? 

districts  were  formoA.  \ivV«>  l\i^  tie^  ^T^svw^fe^jil  Qo^^tklSliM^icmrvutu^  vid 
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Narbonne  not  only  received  the  supremacy  which  Marseilles  had  far- 
loerly  enjoyed,  but  was  eveo  represented  by  some  of  its  citizens  in  the 
Roman  Beuate^  At  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  a  large  colony  from 
Rome  itself  was  located  in  the  lands  round  Narbonne,  and  thus  the 
Latin  lang-uag-e  became  the  language  of  fashion  aad  ascendancy,  as 
Greek  had  formerly  been.  We  have,  however,  abundant  proof  that 
Greek  continued  to  be  written  and  spoken  for  several  centuries  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  its  dependencies,  and  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture 
that  the  New  Testament,  in  its  original  langnage,  was  familiar  to  the 
Christians  of  southern  Gaul,  There  was  probably  never  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  commerce  between  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  the 
marts  of  the  Levant ;  these  communications  brought  the  Christians  of 
Languedoc  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
than  with  the  Italian  churches,  and  we  find  that  they  shewed  more  sym- 
pathy for  oriental  than  for  western  usages.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  hymns  introduced  into  divine  service,  Cedrcnus  informs 
us  that  profane  lyrics  were  introduced  into  the  Byzantine  ritual,  some  of 
which  were  of  an  immoral  and  lascivious  tendency  ;  now,  one  of  tho 
earliest  specimens  we  possess  of  the  Provencal  literature  is  a  kind  of 
idyl  or  ode,  which,  though  it  contains  no  passages  of  an  improper  ten- 
dency, blends  so  strangely  ideas  and  images  derived  from  paganism 
with  Christian  doctrinestthat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  how 
it  could  have  been  received  into  any  ecclesiastical  ritual.  It  is  impos- 
I  ffible  in  a  translation  to  preserve  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  style  in 
which  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic  words  give  evidence  of  an  unformed 
language,  but  we  may  be  able  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  strange 
jumble  of  ideas  and  images  by  taking  the  poet's  description  of  Spring, 
and  his  invocation  to  the  nightingale,  or  Philomel,  as  the  classic  monk 
names  the  songster. 

^  Ang«lic  dioirs  in  uppar  mr  diaunt  with  their  golden  tonguen 
The  {inii»e}(  uf  ihat  aiij^^tuy  kinjy^  to  whom  tlie  world  beJongft; 
Who  bade  the  sittrs  to  shine  in  heaven  j  who  sevtr^Ml  land  from  sea  ; 
Who  gave  the  fishes  to  the  deep,  the  cattle  to  the  W 
The  beaut*^ua  Spring  bei^ina  its  reign  ,  the  xvocmJ*  are  in  their  litoijm  ; 
The  verdant  trees  put  forth  their  leavea,  the  flowret^t  sheil  perfyrae  ; 
The  birds  commence  tbetr  twittering  songs,'  and  of  the  feathered  crowd, 
The  ^malletit  haa  the  noteii  that  sire  the  sweetest  and  Rioat  loud. 
'Til  Philomel t  who  in  the  grove  has  sought  the  highest  «pr*y. 
And  thence  ponrs  forth  sweet  melody  fmrn  eve  to  dawn  of  day. 
Ah,  gentle  bird  I  inccsaflntly  vrhy  dn»t  th*ni  thus  bewail  ? 
Wouldst  quell  the  Jiontids  oflyre  mid  hurp  by  thy  mure  plaintive  tale  ? 
The  maid  who  strikeft  the  timbrel  stop*  to  lend  a  willing  car, 
A(jd  princes  in  attention  stand  thy  thrilling  mug  to  heiir, 
Cea»e^  gentle  bird,  ti>  strain  thy  throat  with  notes  so  wild  und  deep. 
And  let  the  weary  world  at  last  re«ijL^  itself  to  sleep. 
Ah  !  wretched  bird,  thou  wilt  not  cease,  hut  through  the  livelong  night, 
Neglecting  fixid,  wilt  persevere  the  listeners  ui  delight, 
AU  hear  with  joy^  hut  in  return  none  succour  will  afford^ 
Save  He  who  gave  the  power  of  song,  the  aJl- preserving  Lord. 
But  summer  eomea,  the  bird  h  hu»b*d,  by  parent's  care  engrossed, 
ForgtJtten  then,  unknown  he  die*  by  chill  of  winter's  froal/* 

It  was  from  a  perverse  imitation  of  Greek  and  Pagan  modela  that  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Langue  d'Oc  dramatized  the  principal  events  of  Gospel 

•  In  tb(»  line  the  original  makes  the  Aound  echo  the  sense  hy  a  large  admixture 
of  words  without  meajiing. 
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Hiitory,  and  the  legends  of  their  favourite  saints ;  but,  unlike  the  tnyi^ 
ieries  of  the  other  western  churches,  the  representations  were  usually 
pantomimes  with  little  or  no  dialogue.  We  have  before  ud  a  Christmaa 
piece  of  the  eleventh  century,*  which  may  he  described  as  a  masque 
founded  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  nothing  can  be  concei red 
more  rude  and  simple  than  the  structure  of  its  plot.  The  personages 
introduced  are,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  angel  Gabriel,  an  oU-merchant,the  principal  prophets  of  the  Old 
and  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  poet  VirgiL 
The  play  opens  Ity  Gabriel's  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Messith 
undor  the  name  of  the  Bridegroom  ;  the  Wise  Virgins  then  appear  with 
their  lamps  trimmed ;  soon  after  the  Foolish  Virgins  rush  in  with  empty 
lamps,  and  ask  their  sisters  to  lend  them  some  oiU  They  refuse,  but 
recommend  them  to  seek  a  supply  at  a  neighbouring  warehouse,  bol 
here  they  are  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  the  oil-merchant  scolds  them 
for  their  folly  in  no  very  measured  terms,  and  declares  that  neither  for 
silver  or  gold  will  be  sell  them  a  drop  of  oil.  While  they  are  bewailing 
their  misfortune,  the  Bridegroom  arrives,  refuses  to  recogoixe  them,  and 
sentences  them  to  perdition.  Troops  of  demons  rush  on  the  stagey  and 
bear  off  the  Foolish  Virgins  to  the  flames.  The  patriarchs,  the  pro- 
phets, and  Virgil  then  recite  the  various  predictions  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  and  with  the  announcement  that  alt  these  predictions  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  piece  abruptly  terminates. 

Though  the  language  of  this  piece  is  Latin,  the  structure  and  the  style 
of  thought  are  essentially  Greek  ;  there  are  passages  identical  with  tJte 
relics  of  the  Byzantine  age,  but  this  identity  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
a  Legend  of  the  Cross,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  the  f>ame  source 
as  the  ti*adiiions  collected  by  Malalas  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  As 
this  strange  fiction  has  been  but  recently  brought  to  light  by  Fauriel's 
researcheSi  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  its  story. 

Adam,  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  retired  to   the  raUey  of 
Hebron,  where  Abel  was  murdered,  and  where  Seth  was  boro.     After 
living  four  hundred   and   twenty  years  iu   this   valley,    Adam  beeam« 
annious  for  death,  and  calling  Seth^  said  to  him, 

"  ••  Beloved  child  !   I  send  you  ta  the  angel  of  the  Loml  , 
The  chembiai  who  Eden  ^uardu  with  double-ed^ed  svrord.* 
Then  Seth  repliciJ,  '  Rejif tented  sire,  I  *iii  ready  to  obey  ; 
But*  tdl  me^  to  tUis  cherubioi  how  shuU  I  ^d  the  way  ?' 
Then  Adam  imid^  *■  The  tkn^eil  tell  I  'm  weary  o(  my  life. 
And  only  wait  one  precious  booa  to  end  this  painful  strife. 
The  ointment  of  attvuement,  which,  when  from  Eden  driv*n« 
VV^ft*  promised  as  a  si^u  that  my  errorfe  were  fhrglveo. 
Th«  road  liet*  to  the  east,  througJi  yon  difficult  ravin*, 
Where  yet  the  traces  of  my  steps  distinctly  may  be  te«Q* 
When  Eve  and  I  came  down  that  vale,  the  power  of  Qod*!  wfBtk 
For  ever  maik'd  with  barrenness  the  traces  of  our  p«lh  ; 
N(i  |^rn»s  will  grow,  uo  hcrh  will  spring  where*er  our  foouttfps  fetJ^ 
And  these  naid  tracks  to  cherubim  will  guida  you  s»fo  nud  wetl/* 

Here  we  may  remark  that  the  nai^^take  of  the  plural  nonn  Chembtm  for 
the  proper  name  of  a  single  angel  is  found  in  many  of  the  Greek  U*gen<l* 
preserved  by  the  Byzantine  Chronicles,  but  so  far  as  we  know  is  oott^ 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Latin  traditions.  This  incident  then  may  hdp 
to  iihew  that  there  was  a  system  of  Christianity,  and  a  CKristiaii  chutA 
*  li  Is  preserved  Vi\  \\ve  «eu(i\v^  No\nm!&  qI  ^t;ft^Tksaviixd*^  CaUection 
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in  Langue  tVOc  independent  of  Home,  and  that  the  Albigenses  were 
not  revolted  heretics,  but  a  chrisitian  community  uiicotinected  with  the 
Western  Churches^  and  havin;^  their  own  traditions,  and  their  own  his- 
torical faith  derived  from  their  fathers.  It.  is  only  possihle  to  cstahlish 
this  historical  fact  by  legendary  evidence,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  attribute  importance  to  what  io  itself  is  but  puerile  and  trifling.  We 
resume  Seth's  adventures. 

Following  his  father's  directions,  Seth  reached  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
and  having  delivered  his  message  to  the  angel  wait  permitted  to  look 
into  Eden.  A  long  description  is  given  of  its  beauties,  and  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  which  he  perceived  to  be  a  huge  trunk  without  hark  or 
leaves.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  the 
angel  desired  him  to  look  a  second  time.  He  then  saw  an  euormous 
serpent  coiled  roimd  the  tree.  At  his  third  and  last  visit  he  saw  the 
tree  flourishing  in  beauty,  raising  its  head  to  heaven,  and  sustaining  on 
Hs  summit  a  child  in  a  cradle,  surrounded  with  tongues  of  flame.  The 
angel  thus  explained  the  vision  to  8eih. 

**  The  child  you  tee  U  Ood*tt  own  son,  who  whIIb  your  parent's  sm^ 
And  in  due  time  will  como  on  earth  a  remedy  to  win  ;. 
Frnm  him  ntone  you  can  obtam  the  boon  that  you  re<|uirt'. 
The  ointment  of  atoneioenl,  which  God  promised  to  your  sire.*' 

Having  obtained  the  ointment,  Seth  was  about  to  return,  when  the 
angel  gave  him  three  pips  from  one  of  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  telling  him  that  Adam  would  die  three  days  after  his  return, 
and  commanding  him  to  place  these  pips  in  his  mouth  before  laying 
him  in  the  grave,  predicting  that  one  would  grow  into  a  cedar,  the  se- 
cond into  a  cypress,  and  the  third  into  a  pine. 

The  poet  then  digresses  to  shew  that  these  trees  were  emblems  of  the 
Trinity,  and  in  his  speculations  on  this  subject,  he  adopts  the  views  of 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  peculiar 
theories  of  the  Latin  fathers.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  three  trees  had  not  grown  to  more  than  a  yard  in  height.  Moses 
discovered  them  in  HebroUj  dug  them  tip,  and  carried  them  through  all 
his  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  last  planted  them  in  the  valley 
of  Comfrafor.  This  unknow^n  valley  appears  to  he  a  corrnption  of  the 
Cimmerian  Phreai  or  "dark  well,"  which  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
concealment  for  sacred  things  in  the  time  of  persecution*  After  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years  the  treeSj  still  little  larger  than  shrubs,  were 
brought  to  Jernsalera  by  David  who  planted  them  near  a  well,  where 
they  grew  so  fast  that  in  thirty  years  they  formed  one  tree  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  unparalleled  size.  Solomon  cut  down  this  tree  to  procure  a 
beam  for  the  temple,  but  he  was  miraculously  prevented  from  using  it, 
and  he  ordered  the  beam  to  be  preserved  as  an  object  of  veneration. 
One  day  as  a  lady  accidentally  leaned  upon  it,  her  clothes  caught  fire, 
and  she  cried  out,  **  Christ  Jesus  save  me  1  '*  upon  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pelled her  from  the  city,  and  threw  the  beam  on  the  dung-heap,  where 
the  blood  and  ofial  of  the  sacrifices  were  thrown.  But  their  malice 
was  disappointed,  for  an  angel  came  down  nightly  from  heaven>  and 
cleansed  the  beam  from  its  impurities.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  kind 
of  bridge  over  Siloam,  and  was  finally  cnt  up  to  form  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  suffered. 

The  title  of  this  strange  legend,  in  the  only  co^^  oi  Sx  Y.ww*Tv\xi^"iA%\, 
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b  "  A  Trefttbe  on  Original  Sin  ;"  and  this  little  circum&tance  adds  to 
tlie  eTidence  of  its  Greek  or  Oriental  ongrin,  for  we  find  serertl 
instaiices  in  Eplirem  Sjrus  of  a  romance  occupying-  the  place  of  a  dis^er* 
tation.  It  has  been  recently  put  forth,  and  not  without  some  show  of 
plausibility,  that  the  supremacy  clahned  by  the  Romish  See  orer  the 
Western  Churches  is  justly  its  due^  because  it  was  through  Rome  that 
those  churches  were  founded,  and  from  Rome  that  they  derived  their 
articles  of  faith.  But  we  have  given  strong  reasons  to  believe  thai  Al- 
bigensian  Christianity  was  derived  directly  from  the  Greeks  and  Syriaiia 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  any  controversial  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  either.  We 
may,  however,  remark  that  the  Albigensian  creed  was  strongly  tinged 
with  Manicheism ;  the  doctrines  of  two  great  Principles,  the  one  su- 
premely good  and  the  other  supremely  evil,  which  Mani  had  borrowed 
from  the  Persian  Dualism^  may  be  very  clearly  traced  in  the  Proven9al 
literature,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  some  usually  reganied  aa  Ortho- 
dox, such  as  the  Monk  of  Montandon  and  Peter  Cardinal. 

Peter  Cardinal  was  educated  for  the  Churchy  but  he  was  of  too  gay 
and  ardent  a  disposition  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  restraint ;  he  became 
a  troubadour,  but  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  order  ;  instead 
of  entering  Into  the  service  of  king  or  noble^  he  had  a  band  of  miuatreU 
and  musicians  in  his  own  pay.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bards  who  re- 
fused to  make  Love  the  subject  of  his  song.  His  boaat  of  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  the  softer  passion  is  curious — 

'^  I  can  praise  love,  becauie  iu  pains  have  never  made  me  weep  ; 
It  never  yet  bas  hindered  ine  Ui  eat,  or  drtuk,  or  ideep  ; 
It  gives  me  neither  beat  nor  cold,  I  neitlier  laugh  not  erf  i 
I  yuwii  not  fram  tntiety,  nor  d]S4«ppaiat«d  sigb. 
My  lioart  obeys  no  lovely  dame*  I  bear  no  1ady*t  cbatn. 
But  boast,  and  ever  tru4t  to  boast,  a  freeman  to  remain.*^ 

The  compositions  of  this  nnloving  Troubadour  are  Satireti,  or  i 
are  technically  called  ^trvent^s  ;  to  some  of  these  he  gives  the  name  dT 
Sermonsi  discussing-  in  them  various  points  of  religion  and  morality.  In 
one  of  these  he  alludes  to  the  Manichean  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil  in 
terms  too  devoid  of  reverence  to  be  quoted ;  but  we  may  state  in  gme- 
ral  terms,  that  the  Sirvente  professes  to  be  the  plea  which  he  mtends  to 
offer  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  it  is  in  effect  a  prayer  for  the  an- 
nihiliilion  of  8  at  an  by  an  act  of  omnipotence. 

Between  the  Troubadours  and  the  Latin  clergy  established  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  there  was  a  literary  and  political  feud  long  before  the  spinl  of 
persecution  kindled  the  Albigensian  war.  The  clergy  regarded  ImM 
as  the  proper  language  of  civilisation,  the  Troubadours  deemed  llwir 
Provencal  idiom  far  superior;  the  ecclesiastics  were  interested  in  maifi* 
taining  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  Proven  gals  asserted  their  independence  iu  religion  and  go* 
vernment.  The  poets  preceded  the  preachers  in  denouncing  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  the  priests  ;  songs  as  well  as  sermons  were  directed 
against  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  the  sacraments  of  Confirma- 
tion, Coofcssion,  and  Marriage,  the  homage  paid  to  images^  and  thjtuff 
of  bells  in  churches.  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  great  move- 
ment of  religious  lefotm  coinm^sTxt^d  b^  the  Paterins  in  the  twelfth  ceo* 
lury.     They  decXared  iVvaX  \l  ni^  \i(i<:«%4a.T>j  \a  t«l%\i.\  '\TiXiK^-<<fiiilons  intro- 
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duced  by  foreigners  to  corrupt  the  faith  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
fathers;  they  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  natiormliiy  which  the  song^  of  the 
Troubadours  had  developed  and  sustained ;  they  ihowed  how  closely 
the  foreign  creed  of  Rome  was  connected  with  the  foreign  yoke  of 
France,  and  they  ideiitilied  their  native  faith  with  their  native  chivalry. 
Hence,  when  Rome  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  it  pre^ 
pared  to  destroy  not  only  a  religion^  but  a  literature,  n  language,  and 
a  political  system.  All  were  included  in  the  dread  anathema,  all  sub- 
jected to  the  same  sweeping  sentence  of  annihilation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Albigenslan  war  was  the 
ardour  and  unanimity  with  which  the  troubadours  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  Pater  ins  J  or  Refonners,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  they  reviled 
their  persecutors,  the  Latin  Clergy,  and  their  allies  the  French.  "  Ini- 
quity and  Perfidy/'  says  an  ode,  which  it  is  diflftcult  to  translate  ade- 
quately, "have  declared  war  against  Truth  and  Rectitude*  Avarice  and 
Treason  conspire  against  Liberality  and  Loyally ;  Cruelty  triumphs  over 
Love,  and  Baseness  over  Honour ;  Crime  prevails  against  Sanctity,  and 
Craft  against  Innocence/* 

There  was  hut  one  exception  to  this  nationality ;  a  single  traitor  was 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Troubadours;  and  this  exceptional  case 
affords  singular  confirmation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  rest*  The  trouba- 
dour to  whom  we  refer  was  Perdigon,  the  son  of  a  fisherman  of  Tou- 
louse, who  had  l>een  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Auvergne. 
He  accompanied  the  deputatiou  which  went  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ex- 
communication of  Raymond  VL,  Count  of  Toulouse ;  on  his  return  he 
published  a  sirvettte^  recommending  the  crusade  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  took  up  arms  against  his  countrymen.  His  whole  subse- 
quent life  was  a  career  of  misery;  the  prince  of  Auvergne  look  back 
tbe  lands  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  Perdigon  ;  no  prince  or  uoble 
would  receive  him  into  his  court ;  no  minstrel  would  recite  songs  known 
to  be  of  his  composition ;  the  doors  even  of  the  monasteries  were  closed 
against  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interest  of  one  of  ihe 
crusaders  procured  him  admission  to  a  Cistercian  Abbey,  where  he  died 
in  great  misery. 

The  Albigensian  religion,  or  heresy  as  it  was  called,  was  only  part  of 
a  nationality,  it  was  combined  with  all  the  other  elements  which  give  a 
nation  individuality  and  independent  existence ;  it  was  conjoined  with  a 
rich  language,  an  enlightened  literalure,  and  a  peculiar  system  of  policy. 
We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  Albigensian  crusade  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  literature,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining 
its  literary  aspect. 
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PxRAOVBNTtTRis  there  be  some  folk  who  coming  to  peruse 
treatise  shall  somewhat  bo^^gle  at  the  manner  thereof.  Forasmuch  a& 
it  IS  indited,  not  in  the  modern  and  lightsome  vemnciiW,  wherein 
the  wits  of  this  age  are  wont  to  trip  it,  hut  in  that  more  gra^e  and 
ancient  form  of  speech  in  which  our  forefathers,  now  nigh  some  three 
hundred  years  gone,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizaheth,  did  expatiate. 
Wherefore  it  behoveth  me  to  declare  the  cause  that  hath  moved  me  to 
the  choice  of  this,  so  to  speak  it,  lingo,  lest  any  one,  having  gotten  no 
more  than  thus  far,  should  exclaim,  haply  wiUi  a  profane  ejacuiatioct, 
*'  Here,  marry,  is  an  atfected  fellow  for  ye !  'Sprecious,  here  is  a 
conceited  Jack-an-Ape  !  Cannot  he,  forsooth,  write  as  other  men  now 
use,  but  needs  must  he  counterfeit  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?  I  trow  he 
thinkeih  to  seem  quaint  and  original,  and  to  persuade  men  that  he  is 
some  one  egregious*  A  niarveOous  empty  coxcomb,  1  warrant  you  T* 
For  such  exclamation,  indeed^  is  made  against  divers,  I  mean  authors, 
(who  albeit  they  be  of  no  smolJ  name,  shall  here  be  nameless),  for 
that  they,  forsaking  the  fashion  of  their  mother  tongue,  have  beUikeJi 
themselves  unto  the  idiom,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  idiotisai  of  the 
German.  With  whose  revilers  and  detracters  I  by  no  means  coaseoC, 
seeing  that  there  may  be  urged  for  these  said  authors  the  like  apology 
that  I  shall  allege  for  myself.  The  which  is  as  followetli.  If,  noir-a-» 
days,  one  have  in  mind  aught  that  he  would  hdn  propound  unto  the 
worlds  the  same  not  being  matter  of  merriment,  nor  tending  to  the 
ctmimotion  and  stirring  up  of  the  passions,  but  rather  a  point  of 
philosophy  or  wisdom,  he  must,  of  necessity,  give  it  peculiar  nttfr- 
ance,  whereof  the  strangeness,  monstrousness,  or  prepoAterousneii,  may 
acquire  and  beget  uttention.  For  this  cause  are  they  who  by  their 
books  would  teach  sound  maxims,  wont  to  deliver  their  doctnaef  ta 
it  were,  through  a  mouth-piece,  which  giveth  unto  their  disoooiM  a 
tone  or  twang,  and  so  commendeth  it  unto  the  general  ear*  Ereo  a» 
though  a  reverend  Doctor  should  squeak  out  his  homily  throogfa  the 
instrument  that  Ptjlichinel  useth  in  the  streets.  For  this  purpoie  one 
chooseth  an  ostler  or  a  groom,  and  so  preacheth  his  principiea  and  pre* 
cept»  in  the  common-talk  of  the  mews  and  the  stable.  Another,  ia 
like  sort,  doth  eni])kiy  an  old  wife ;  another  a  kquats ;  another  a 
bumpkin  or  Johnny  Haw.  Nor  are  those  wanting  who  pni01lll||al« 
their  opinions  in  the  Hiberniiin  or  Irish  dialect ;  or  in  the  horbaraii 
of  the  Transatlantics,  vul^^arly  called  Yankees.  Insomuch  thai  hr 
who  would  tolk  good  senste  is  constrained  to  speak  had  English.  Il 
shall  also  much  profit  him  if  he  be  fiicetious  withal,  and  wrap  up  a 
tnnral  in  a  quibble  or  a  pun;  or  enclose  an  admonition  in  a  conundruoi. 
And  truly,  methinks,  an  a  man  were  an  orator,  he  should  find  hii 
account  in  disguising  himself  as  a  Merry-Andrew,  and  with  grinnings 
and  grimaces,  mopings  and  mowings,  distorting  his  visage,  in  yerkiiiu 
forth  his  harangue  through  an  horse-collar,  which  would  be,'ji«  th€ 
phrase  is,  a  going  of  the  wlnde  hog,  greatly  to  W  preferred  to  Uif 
wearing  of  a  hat,  or  coat,  or  cloak,  or  other  vestment  of  strsnn? 
device,  whereunto  man^  ^leiaX  vjta.Xw%  \vxe  ^ccu&touied,  to  the  rod  th^t 
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they  iniiy  appear  eximioiiK.  Fur  this  it  is  in  the  first  place  neeilful 
thrtt  they  shi>n!d  accomplish;  and  the  like,  also,  may  be  asserted  of  an 
author,  as  touching  his  mode  or  style.  Or  else  tio  more  must  he  think 
to  be  heeded  than  a  man  who  iihould  beseech  Boreas  to  abate  his  rage, 
or  should  discourse  reason  unto  his  wife  in  her  tantrums^  Wherefore 
likewise,  it  hath  seemed  fit  to  me,  this  neces^sity  a«;ms!ing,  to  seek  for 
this  my  poor  thesis  some  signal  garniture,  that  it  may  not  fur  the 
lack  theretif  be  pretermitted.  And  I  have  preferred  an  ancient 
Engb'sh  apparel  as  being  chieHy  decorous,  sith  modern  vestments  of 
this  kind  do  for  the  most  part  grievously  partake  of  slang*  Your 
ancient  English »  moreover,  hath  this  commendation,  that  it  savourelb 
of  a  certain  rnggedness,  by  reason  Avhereof,  having  entered  one  ear, 
it  glideth  not  athwart,  and  so  straightway  out  at  the  other  ;  but  doth 
hitcb  and  stick  in  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  twitch  and 
vellicate  them  up.  Whereas  your  modern  is  too  glib  for  this  purpose, 
and  sbppeth  through  them,  in  a  manner  nn marked »  even  as  a  sword 
of  exceeding  temper  in  related  to  have  cutoff  a  man\s  head  ;  the  which, 
certes,  would  not  have  happened  had  the  blade  been  jagged  and  rusty. 
Thus  have  I  explained  and  set  forth  the  reasons  wherefore  I  have 
chosen  to  write  after  the  manner  of  Queen  Elizabeth  her  reign,  and  in 
troth  I  would  also  use  the  spelling  thereof,  but  that  some  would  opine, 
perchance,  that  I  knew  no  better.  Go  to^  then  !  If  any  man  shall  now 
call  me  puppy,  i'  fackins,  I  will  only  say  (by  his  leave,  mark  you,  and 
under  favour),  that  be  is  another. 

The  subject  whereof  I  am  about  to  treat  is  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Pump;  and  haply  the  reader  may  now  expect  to  be  entertained 
with  an  hydraulical  discourse.  But  this,  truly,  is  none  of  mine 
intent ;  i*  faith  I  have  other  fish  to  fry.  The  Pump,  indeed,  that 
furnisheth  me  with  a  handle  for  this  treatise,  is  no  device  for  the 
raising  of  water,  but  a  machine,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  human 
species.  And  very  needful  it  is  that  I  should  expound  the  Pump  ; 
sith,  whilst  the  word  Is  daily  in  our  wits  mouths^  and  aboundetb  in 
their  writings,  it  is  to  be  found,  I  reckon,  in  no  dictionary. 

Your  Pump  is  a  sort  of  mortal  man,  of  feeble  understanding,  and 
small  fancy,  but  with  such  weak  faculties  as  he  hath,  disposed  towards 
philoaopliy^  and  the  liberal  sciences.  Add  hereunto  a  methodical  turn^ 
and  a  dispofiition  to  live  by  rule  and  compass ;  so  that,  in  sooth,  he  is 
in  temperament  a  sage,  but  in  his  intellectuals  a  noodle.  He  is,  as  it 
were,  an  unrequited  lover  of  learning,  whom,  w*ith  a  marvellous  con- 
stancy he  pursueth,  she  never  recompensing  bim  with  the  smallest 
favour.  Yet  doth  he,  after  all,  but  shilly-siifllly  with  his  charmer; 
for  of  aught  that  he  applieth  himself  unto,  he  never  maatereth  the 
rudiments.  For  example's  sake,  your  Pump  shall  be  a  dabbler  in  the 
science  chemical.  He  shall  go  you  unto  the  lecture- room  which  lie 
frequenteth,  and  shall  there  hear,  for  the  hundretli  time,  that  water, 
wherewith,  at  least  you  would  think  a  Pump  acquainted,  which  by  the 
ancients  was  erringly  esteemed  an  element,  is,  verily,  no  such  tiling, 
being,  indeed,  compounded  of  two  airs  or  gases,  whereof  tlie  one, 
heretofore  called  Phlogiston,  now  beareth  the  name,  Hydrogen,  and 
the  other,  denominated  whilom  vital  air,  rejoicetb  in  the  title  of 
Oxygen,  And  this  alphabetical  stuff,  mark  you,  shall  affect  him  with 
all  the  pleasure  of  novelty,  as  though  spring  water  from  the  well  of 
Truth  were  evermore  fresh  unto  the  Pump.     And  well,  methinks,  is 
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he  called   a  Pump:    whicb  engine  di>th  b«ld  little   water,  Lowever 
much  may  pass  thereinto. 

Of   visage  and   demeanour,    the   Pump  is  staid    and    sedate: 
raiment  is  fur  the  most  part  i*f  soher  fashion,  and  sable,  or  8«d  coli 
ecL     Wherefore    it   shouM   be   I   know  not,  but  true  it  is  that  jn 
Pump  commonly   weareth  spectacles.     Hereby  is  augmentid,  in 
SDiall  measure,  tUe  natural  gravity  of  his  countenance  ;  which,  th 
adiirned  and  set  off,  hath  an  aspect  wondrous  solemn  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  vacant:    insomucli   thtit  his  physiognomy  doth   closely  resemble 
that  of  the  owl,  which  fowl,  indeed,  was  reputed  to  be  the  bird  of 
wisdom  ;  and  unto  which  the  Pump  bath  this  further  resemblance,  in 
that,  in  his  claim  to  be  accounted  wise,  he  correspondeth  to  and  equalleth 
it  exactly. 

Of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Pump,  it  may  be  noted,  that  thr 
are  singularly  systematical ;  and  this  in  small  matters ;  for  seldom 
he  found  amongst  those  men  who  are  versed  and  crercitated 
great  affairs*  ^o  that,  truly,  he  bath  in  general  little  eli>e  to  atteut 
unto  than  the  disposition  of  his  household,  and  the  ordering  and  regu- 
lating of  his  body ;  whereunto  he  appheth  himself  with  eiceediog 
diligence-  lie  oftentimes  riseth  by  an  alarum-bell,  set  over  nigbt,  b« 
breakfasteth,  dineth,  and  suppeth,  at  a  fixed  hour  by  the  chick. 
Hour  do  I  say  ?  nay,  minute;  and  much  it  vexetb  aud  disqaieietfa  him 
if  his  time-piece  shall,  by  any  means,  have  failed  even  by  oae  aecoiid* 
He  keepeth  a  weather-glass  and  a  thermometer  in  his  atudy  or  libfrnrVt 
and  many  times  a  day  doth  he  consult  these  oracles,  and  uauall? 
setteth  down  their  responses  in  his  journal.  So,  whensoever  he  goetii 
to  church,  he  omitteth  not  to  make  a  note  of  the  text ;  so  that  a  year 
bence^  by  going  to  his  Ijook,  he  shall  be  able  to  certify  you  what  it 
was  ;  albeit  one  hour  after  church  ended,  he  shall  remember  nought  of 
the  sermon.  He  hath  mostly  a  stated  portion  of  the  day  which  he 
spendeth  in  the  reading  of  books,  without  respect  to  bit  humour  and 
frame  of  mind,  whether  it  be  such  that  he  is  like  to  profit  therefrom 
or  no ;  and  herein,  perhaps,  he  hath  reason,  since  truly  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  he  be  like  to  derive  more  of  benefit  from  his  reading 
at  any  one  time  than  at  another.  In  manner  similar,  at  a  time  IW* 
scribed,  he  walketh  diurnaliy  a  given  distance.  In  the  matter  of  rood 
and  drink  he  is  governed,  not  by  his  appetite,  but  by  a  scale  iirlAble 
which  he  hath  drawn  out  for  himself,  of  so  many  drachms  or  oQUcn- 
And  tl)e  like  practice  he  endeavoureth  to  enforce  upon  his  huutflMldv 
but  mostly  without  success,  and  only  to  the  breeding  of  bate  with  hll 
wife.  For,  strange  to  relate,  the  Pump  is  often  married;  and  stranger 
still  unto  a  right  comely  woman.  Nay^yet  morestrange^  he  hath  aaofl«a 
a  comely  daughter  also;  but  who,  it  is  a  point  worthy  to  be  noted,  do^ 
generally  in  no-wise  resemble  him*  Which  thing  I,  having  well  ub- 
served,  fiave  many  a  time  marvelled  at  exceedingly.  It  is  a  practice 
customary  with  not  a  few  Pumps  to  weigh  themselves  duly,  cfeiy 
day;  and  also^  at  certain  seasons,  to  take  medicamenU.  Of  which, 
and  of  other  trivialities  they  do  keep  entries,  aa  a  mariner  doth  bit  Ljg. 
book. 

But  now  as  concornin^  the  business  and  employment  wherein  the 
Pump  hath  principally  his  being  ;  I  mean  the  sucking  in  acctirding  to 
bis  cajmcity  of  kmwledge  scientific  and  philosophieal.  Thta  he  goetk 
about  to  do,  not  by  the  taking  u[i  of  some  goodly  volume,  and  witli 
pains  and  labour  gra^Wiv^  'w\v\i  ^xi^  %«i  ^i^wo^wvxv^  vW  i»me  ;  but  fct 
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choaeetli  rather  to  lounge  and  loiter  about  those  halls  and  temples  of 
Pallas  whtreunto,  in  these  modern  days,  the  name  Instil utiwns  is 
given.  There  shall  you  mark  him,  with  great  seeming  delectation  of 
mind,  sitting  and  listening  unto  a  discourse  of  physics,  the  which  he 
hath  before  heard  times  out  of  number,  and  will  hear  as  many  more^  still 
▼ainly  Haltering  himself  that  he  undertstundeth  what  he  heareth  ;  under 
the  pleasing  hallucination  that  as  he  listeneth  he  groweth  wise.  For 
whether  or  no  it  be  from  an  instinct  of  vacuity  in  that  upper  iitory  of 
the  human  editicej  the  head^  your  Pump  seemeth  to  trust,  and  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  hath  no  more  to  do  than  to  set  open  his  ears  to 
take  in  any  amount  of  doctrine  that  shall  be  uttered.  And  so  of  the 
matter  delivered  before  him,  he  maketh  no  question  whether  he  com- 
prehendelh  it  or  not ;  insomuch  that  he  will  receive,  with  entire  con- 
tentment, a  lecture  of  tlie  abstruser  parts  of  astronomy  or  the  mechan- 
ics, albeit  he  would  be  puzzled  to  pass  the  Pons  Asinorum,  But  it 
seemeth  t!iat  the  sounds  of  the  ]diriii>esof  Art  are,  I  know  nut  in  what 
manner,  musical  unto  his  ear,  and  yon  hUdW  perceive  that  they  luil  him 
into  a  kind  of  waking  rest;  as  circumforaneous  professors  of  the 
mesmerical  arctifinm,  it  is  reported,  are  wont  to  effect. 

There  is,  among  the  modern  sects  of  philosophers,  a  species  of  con- 
course or  meeting,  unknown  by  name  at  letist  among  the  ancients,  it  be- 
ing denoted  by  a  w^ord  taken  from  the  Italian,  videlicet,  conversazione^ 
It  ia,  indeed,  an  a&sembly  convened  to  the  end  of  bibbing  and  babbling  ; 
the  bibbing  of  tea,  and  the  babbling  of  matters  pertaining  unto  the 
study  of  those  present.  Now,  your  Pump  mostly  deligbteth  in  tea, 
and  no  less  in  this  kind  of  tattle<  Here  again  shall  you  lind  himt 
cheek  by  jowl  with  his  like,  together  gossiping  of  that  they  know  not, 
yet  each  mightily  entertaining  the  other.  And  on  this  wise  do  they 
diaport  themselves.  One  Pump  more  erudite  than  his  fello'iva,  having 
compounded  a  tractate,  concerning  somewhat  whereof  he  hath  a 
slight  knowledge,  doth  stand  up  in  his  place,  the  rest  being  seated, 
and  with  much  o stent  and  gravity,  recite,  and  read  forth  the  same. 
The  matter  whereof  he  disconrsieth  is  fur  the  most  part  of  exceed- 
ing insignificance.  Ferad venture  it  shall  be  concerning  the  anat* 
omy  of  the  flea,  or  the  habitual  doings  and  way  of  living  of  the  blue 
bottle  fly,  or  the  cockroach ;  or  he  shall  describe  you  at  large,  the 
economy  that  subsisteth  Ju  the  interior  of  a  lump  of  mouldy  cheese. 
Sometimes  dilateth  he  upon  an  handful  of  old  moneys,  or  a  rusty  bat- 
tle-axe that  hath  been  dug  out  of  a  tumulus  or  barrow,  or  hath  been 
lighted  ufHrn  in  the  sinking  of  a  drain.  Or  he  proseth  on  the  number 
otf  single  persons  that  du  die  in  a  given  time,  in  comparison  with  those 
married,  or  he  expatiateth,  in  a  traveller's  fashiim,  upon  some  foreign 
clime.  Or  he  prateth  of  poesy,  or  of  the  art  pictorial,  and  pretendeth 
to  lay  down  the  law  of  taste.  Aud  herein,  with  much  pompousnesa 
and  parade  of  gesiture,  doth  he,  even  as  a  pump,  spout  forth  verslcles 
and  fragments  of  plays,  which  when  he  hath  uttered,  he  bloweth  his 
nose,  and  his  audience  do  incontinently  set  to  dapping  of  their  hands. 
All  these  things  do  Pumps  discuss  as  seriously  as  though  they  were 
weighty  matters  of  state  ;  for  your  Pump,  sir,  will  break  me  your  but- 
terfly on  your  wheel,  or  mount  me  your  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  before 
the  door  of  your  hog-sty. 

After  another  fashion  doth  the  Pump  also  prosecute  science.  It  de- 
ligbteth him  to  amass  and  rake  together,  a  medley  miscellany,  which  he 
calletli  specimeusj  of  shells,  pebbles,  fossils,  wte^j  auii  mu\^tvi\&\  \«V^\^4^ 
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of  many  do  mucli  resemble  the  cinder  of  a  blacksmitb'&  forge, 
vulgar  tongue  called  a  clinker.  He  hath  likewise  divers  motks,  bi*c. 
ties,  dragon- flies,  centipedes,  and  spiders,  which  he  pinneth  aj;aiiist 
sheets  uf  paper.  He  commonly,  moreover,  boasteth  of  a  hariiir  siccus, 
the  which  is  a  huge  folio  book,  with  weeds  and  plants,  as  chick  weed, 
groundsel,  ground-ivy,  rag- weed,  pellilory,  pimpernel,  and  moon-wort, 
with  their  names  in  tlie  Iftitiii  under- written,  pasted  a^inst  the  hmv& 
thereof-  And  when  your  Pump,  which  is  not  seldom,  is  a  Chirnrjeeofii 
he  bottleth  and  corketh  up  in  spirits  of  wine,  frogs,  toads,  lizards*,  ner- 
pents,  newts,  siilamanders,  efts,  and  a  gallimaufry  of  the  like  reptile*; 
as  well  as  bits  and  fragments  of  parts,  which  do  show  forth  the  work- 
ings of  disease.  And  when  he  hath  gotten  his  bone  in  his  bottle,  he 
persuadetb  himself  that  he  hath  his  fact  in  hi»  head* 

In  the  particular  of  polite  letters,  the  authors  whom  the  Pump  matiX 
affecteth,  are  they  who  set  forth  with  a  rotundity  of  phrase,  old  tim^ 
worn  saws  and  precepts  of  morals,  which,  be  they  never  ao  aocieiit, 
to  him  have  ever  a  newness.  You  shall  note  that  your  Pomp  dolh,  of 
all  figures  of  speech,  rejoice  most  io  the  allegory  ;  wherein,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  pain  and  pleasure,  love,  hate,  and  envy,  and  divt^rs  other 
things,  merely  abstract  aud  qualitative,  the  writer  conflateth  as  it  were, 
persons,  and,  saving  your  presence,  ladies,  dresseth  them  up  in  far- 
thingale and  petticoat ;  ascribeth  unto  them  sons  and  daughters  ;  and 
makclh  them  to  discourse  and  act  as  human  creatures.  The  like  when?- 
of  is  observable  amongst  such  Pumps  as  cultivate  painting  and  nUf 
tuary ;  unto  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  such  conceits  M  fimie 
crowning  Britannia^  wisdom  inspiring  justice,  and  the  like.  The  pom* 
pousness  of  which  is  after  tlie  Pump's  own  heart ;  sith  pumpouenen 
and  pomponsness  are  near  akin.  Whilst  their  imbecility  in  no-wite 
sickeneth  him ;  for  absurdity  and  ridiculousness  are  imperceptibte 
unto  the  Pump. 

Lest  examples  amongst  the  ancients  should  be  wanting  unta  this 
treatise^  I  shall  take  leave  to  iui^tance  the  ancient  Romans,  of  wImioi 
many  were  notable  Pumps.  Insomuch  as  this  ;  that  whatever  they 
did,  were  it  never  so  small  a  thing,  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  stalking 
stateliness,  very  characteristical  of  the  Pump.  Also  in  that  they  might* 
ily  a/fected  method  and  principle,  for  the  most  part  erringly,  and  that 
with  a  stolid  obtusenes  truly  admirable.  Nay,  even  with  a  cruel  dul- 
ness  and  ummtiiralness;  as  when  Brutus  did  deliver  his  own  son  to 
death*  Fur  then,  as  now%  there  was  a  military  Pump,  whom  the 
derns  do  entitle  a  murtinet.  But  of  all  Pumps  commend  me  ui 
Cato  the  Censor,  who  so  good-naturedly  lent  his  wife  unto  Ilorten&ii 
Than  which  action  of  an  egregious  Pump,  a  more  signal  exi»t«tli  nut 
iijKjn  record. 

Thus  far  having  spoken  concerning  Pumps,  it  now  behovetb  mt  ex- 
pressly to  say,  that  I  by  no  means  class  with  that  herd,  such  true  dis- 
ciples of  philosophy  as  they  who  zealously  thereunto  applying  them« 
selves  do  aid  the  advancement  of  learning.  Amongst  whom  Br^iW' 
sterius  amongst  the  Scots,  and  our  Hersehellius  and  Faradaius,  nhinc 
forth  conspicuous.  And  now,  time  it  is  that  I  draw  unto  an  end ; 
having,  as  I  trust,  happily  achieved  my  labour,  and  disposed  of  my 
subject,  whereunto,  reader,  betwixt  you  and  me,  look  you,  it  stnketl) 
me,  that  the  language  I  have  chosen  hath  been,  marry,"  not  altogether 
unappropriate* 
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Dear  Sir, 

According  to  my  promiaej  I  transmit  to  you  tlie  substance  of  the 
letter  I  addressed  to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dtibliii,  in  re- 
ference to  the  proceedin|Ts  of  the'*  Historical  Society  "  there  establish- 
ed. If  you  think  what  I  have  said  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  con- 
nected  with  any  other  Debating  Societies  elsewhere,  you  are  welcome 
to  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  may  think  fit. 

The  occasion  of  my  offering  these  remarks  was  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Provost  by  a  member  of  the  College  (of  which  the  writer  sent  a 
copy  to  me,  as  one  of  the  Visitors,)  in  reference  to  one  of  the  questions 
proposed  for  debate,  and  announced  as  such  in  the  newspapers :  *'  Whe- 
ther a  member  of  Parliament  shotild  vote  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  a  miijority  of  his  constituents  when  they  differ  from 
his  own  ?"  And  the  writer  deprecates  the  discussion  of  such  deep 
political  c|uestions  by  persons  who  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  re- 
quisite knowledge.  This  he  considers  as  likely  to  generate  a  habit  of 
udking  without  thinking,  and  to  "  weaken  the  action  of  the  mind  while 
improving  the  volubility  of  the  tongue." 

J  cannot  but  think  that  the  remarks  contained  in  that  letter  are  de- 
serving of  tlie  most  serious  attention  of  the  governors  of  Colleges. 

The  practice  of  discussing  in  extemporaneous*  speeches,  or  in  writ- 
ing¥i  not  revised  by  competent  judges,  and  deciding  by  the  votes  of  on 
assembly  of  young  men  just  entering  into  tifej  some  of  the  most  ditfi- 
cult  ana  most  practically  important  jwlitical  questions,  cannot  but  have 
a  powerful  effect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  niindu  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. And  to  me  it  does  appear  very  clear  that  the  evil,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  must  very  greatly  predominate. 

Several  of  the  subjects  for  clebate,  relate  to  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  diificnlt  questions  of  political  science  ;  questions  which  re- 
quire, and  which,  from  their  importance  deserve,  careful  and  regular 
study  :  for  the  ablest  statesmen,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  tliem, 
\nU  be  found  to  he  the  most  fully  aware  of  their  difficulty.  And  such 
questions  it  cannot  surely  be  proti table  to  have  discussed  in  extempo- 
rary or  hastily  written  discourses,  and  decided  on  according  to  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  by  young  men,  however  intelligent,  who  have  barely 
brought  to  a  close  the  elementary  part  of  tlieir  education. 

*  Some  perKoni  hare  aAsured  ma  that  in  the  Hittoncfiil  Society  it  ia  ^erv  rarely^ 
if  wer^  tluit  any  extern  {Hi  rary  speeches  are  itrnde.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  the 
tusurauoe  of  unimpeinhuble  tritneittea  that,  when  tJiey  were  pre$ieut>  a  h*rge  pro- 
portion of  the  debate  was  extempore.  The  two  iitt'ounts  can  lje  rewiiiciletJ  only  by 
Nitpposing  that  there  are  occasional  Tariationn  in  this  respect  ;  und  that  eucli  re- 
ported what  he  or  hh  informaut  witnessed ,  Btit  the  questittii  is  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  practice  of  ipeaking  extempore  might  tie  not  only  iinuhjectiiiDaldef  btit 
iLMlul,  mippoaing  that  the  subject x  wtre  J udiciousi^  gctccictt^  in  refereiu-e  to  the  jier- 
aiius  engaged  tii  die  eicerciiiie;  and  aLso,  that  the  decisicm  fi&  to  the  qtiefltioii  itself, 
and  aa  w  the  merits  of  the  argumpiiLs  nrjt^edp  were  left^,  not  to  the  votes  of  the  as- 
•embly,  but  to  jl  MfMk^nttnr,  presiding,  iia  ni  the  Universities  in  ancient  timeii,  at 
Ihoie  disputations  which  forniGrly  constl luted  so  imp<irCant  n  portion  of  the  acade- 
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It  may  be  urged  by  way  of  reply,  that  to  preclude  young  men  from 
ever  exercising  their  minds  oo  any  subject  tuat  is  atxive  them,  would 
be  like  reiiolviiig  not  to  venture  into  the  water  till  one  cftu  gwim. 
Would  you,  it  may  be  asked,  never  put  before  any  student  a  question 
relative  to  any  science  that  he  ha»  not  completely  mastered  ? — ^ncver 
set  him  to  write  a  theme  on  any  subject  which  he  is  not  competent  to 
treat  as  ably  as  the  best  writers  in  out  language  ? 

Far  he  it  from  me  to  make  any  such  suggeation.  My  own  practice* 
— and  I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  fur 
above  thirty-five  years, — has  been  of  no  such  character.  A  piMsiige 
from  the  introduction  to  the  '*  Lessons  on  Reasoning,"  pubhsbed  not 
long  ago,  adverts  to  a  practice  which  was  always  especially  charncter- 
istic  of  my  method  of  instruction  ;  and  it  was  a  method  w^hich  i  found 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results* 

'*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  to  put  befure  his 
pupils,  previously  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  queMiofu  pertain- 
ing to  the  matter  of  it,  requiriJig  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written, 
the  best  they  can  think  of  nntkoui  consulting  the  book. 

"  Nt»xt,  let  them  read  the  lesson,  having  other  questiont,  and  such 
as  niav  lead  to  any  needful  ex  plana  tions»  put  before  them  as  they 
proceed.  And  afterwards  let  tliem  be  examined,  (introducing  numef<- 
OU8  examples  framed  by  themselves,  and  by  the  teacher,)  as  to  the  fxir- 
tjon  they  have  learnt,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

Of  these  three  kinds  of  quentions,  which  may  be  called,  1.  PreUminaTy 
Questiuns  ;  2.  Questions  of  Instruclion  ;  and  3.  Questions  of  Ktamw 
mdioH  ;  the  la-st  alone  are,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  instructori^ 
cum m only  employed.  And  the  elementary  books,  commonJy  known 
as  '  Catechisms/  or  '  books  in  Question  and  Answer,'  consist  ia  reality 
of  questions  of  this  description. 

**  But  the  second  kind,  what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructiTe  qtic*- 
tioning,  is  emplf>yed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  leiachtrk 

"  The  first  kind,  the  preliminary  questioning,  is  employed  («] 
tematicaily  and  constuntly)  by  but  few*  If  any  well  qualified  J 
struct  or  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously  try  the  experiment,  he  will 
be  surprised  to  find,  to  how  great  a  degree  this  kind  of  exercise  of  ihe 
student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  contribute  to  his  advancement,**  &c. 
pp.  V.  vi. 

I  also  paid  especial  attention  to  the  themes  composed  by  my  pupil 
in  respect  both  of  the  subjects  that  were  set,  and  the  manner  of  trei 
ing  them.  But  I  aiways  considered  it  as  essential,  that  the  questions 
proposed  to  the  students,  and  the  subjects  for  their  exercises  in  com* 
position,  should  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  iuior;  and  that  the  an- 
swers should  be  subjected  to  his  correction  and  decision.  The  ques- 
tions should  always  be  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  beyond  what  eacb  AtQ* 
dent  is  completely  master  of;  the  defieiences  and  mistakes  which  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  answers,  should  be  carefully  pointed  out,  and 
snitable  explanations  given  ;  and  tlius,  each  science  being  h^gun  at  ihc 
beginning,  the  learner  should  be  led  gradually  upwards,  step  by  step, 
from  the  first  elements  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  study  he  is  en- 
gaged in.  And  of  course,  as  part  of  such  a  system,  the  tutor  aliuold 
[Miirit  out  wliat  Iwoks  are  to  be  read*  and  in  what  order;  and  slioold 
awertain  that  they  have  bten  carefully  studied,  and  tltoroughly  uoiier* 

StiMld. 

I  liaire  heard  it  ui^e^  \u  ^^ivivcA  «l  ^^^  ^s^aaduei^  «IIuded  to^  that  ihm 
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proposal  of  such  subjects  leads  young  in  en  to  read  useful  Looks,  for  the 
sake  of  furnishing  tbemselves  with  suitable  topics* 

But  far  different  will  be  the  course  of  reading  selected  by  a  ju- 
dicious tutor  (who,  moreover,  I  may  add,  doesuut  content  himself  with 
selecting  them,  but,  as  I  Imve  just  said,  examines  the  learner  as  to  his 
proficiency  in  them  J  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  pupils  a  thorough  welU 
grounded  element  art/  knowledge  o£  any  science; — far  dilferent  will  this 
be  from  the  course  uf  rending  which  will  naturally  be  resorted  to,  when 
the  object  is  to  qualify  him  in  the  shortest  possible  time  for  makiug  a 
fair-sou ndiu^f  speech,  whether  extemporary  or  written,  before  an  assem- 
bly of  persons,  most  of  them  very  little  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
According  to  the  object  proposed  in  each  case  respectively,  both  the 
books  reiid,  and  the  mode  of  reading  them,  and  also  the  mode  of  em- 
plojing  the  knowledge  gained  from  them,  will  Ije  not  only  different, 
but  completely  contrasted.  The  one  system  tends  to  form  accurate  rea- 
soners,  able  statesmen,  sotjnd  divines,  good  hiwyers ;  the  other,  showy- 
dec]  aimers,  agitating  demagogues,  popular  preachers  to  ignorant  fa- 
natics, and  pleaders  quali^ed  for  appealing  to  the  paasious  of  illiterate 
jurvmen. 

It  is  very  true  that  it  Is  highly  important  for  a  man  who  is  to  take  a 
part  in  public  life*  to  be  able,  readily,  clearly,  and  forcibly  to  state 
what  he  knows, — to  express  hisopinions,^ — and  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
them,  to  the  persons  he  has  to  deal  with.  But  t\i^  Jtr si  point,  if  it  be 
his  object  to  be  a  useful  and  really  respectable  member  of  society,  is, 
thiit  he  should  have  accurate  knowledge, — that  his  opinions  should  be 
well- founded,— and  that  he  should  \mvegood  reasons  to  give*  And  ac- 
cordingly, Periciea  is  represented  by  the  great  historian  of  Greece,  sls 
placing  in  that  order  the  quiilifications  on  which  he  founded  his  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Athenians;  first  a  sound  judgment  in  political 
matters,  and  next,  the  power  to  ej: plain  his  views  to  the  hearers ; 
rNONAl  ff  ra  liorra,  kiu  "EPMHNYEIN  ravra.  An  early  acquired 
habit  of  superficial  duency  is  so  far  from  being  a  help,  that  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles,  as  the  governors  of  every  college,  and  all 
others  practically  conversant  with  education,  must  be  well  aware,  to 
the  attainment  of  solid  and  truly  vidiiable  mental  habits. 

I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  cunr*ie  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  tutors 
of  any  well-cnnducted  College,  in  respect  of  all  that  is  tiiuglit  by  them^ 
is  substautially  such  as  I  have  been  describing  as  the  most  desirable  ; 
that  they  begin  at  the  beginning  of  each  branch  of  study,  labouring  to 
ground  their  pupils  well  in  the  elements  of  each  branch  of  learning, 
and  leading  them  on,  step  by  step,  according  to  the  proficiency  and  the 
powers  of  each.  They  never,  I  am  persuaded,  seta  young  man  to  cal* 
culate  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  before  he  has  mastered  the  first  book  of 
Kuclid  ;  or  to  compose  a  disquisition  on  a  disputed  passage  in  a  chorus 
of  ^'Eschylus,  before  he  is  acquainted  with  the  Greek  declensions  and 
conjugations* 

In  those  proceedings,  therefore,  of  Debating  Societies,  which  I  have 
been  adverting  to,  there  is  evidently  a  complete  anomahj  ;  there  is  an 
entire,  and  most  iucifu  si  stent  departure  from  the  course  of  training 
adopted,  generally,  by  the  academical  teachers;  and  this  anomaly 
takes  place,  not  in  respect  of  any  insignificant  matter,  but  in  subjects 
of  even  higlier  moment  thau  those  of  the  College-lectures  \  Even  of 
the  students  themselves  there  is  no  one.  I  presume,  who  would  adopt 
an  analogous  procedure  in  respect  of  the  oidiu^T^  ^^^\t^  ^^  \d^   ^^ 
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f>ne  of  them  who  was  beginning  lo  learn  to  Tide,  would  venture 
mimnt,  like  the  Peons  of  South  America,  one  of  the  wild  horses  of  the 
Panipi4s,  that  had  never  before  been  touched  by  man.  No  one  of  ihem 
would  take  medicines  prescribed  and  made  up  by  one  who  had  never 
been  educated,  or  had  any  study  or  practice,  as  a  physician  or  chemist; 
nor  would  he  even  think  of  wearing  shoe*  made  by  one  who  had  never 
served  an  apprentice*hjp  to  a  shoe-maker. 

1  will  take  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  of  extracting  some  remarla  on 
the  present  subject,  from  the  Introduction  to  my  •'  Elements  of  Rhe- 
toric/' 

In  reference  to  the  passage  which  I  have  there  cited  from  the 
*'  Edinbiirf^h  Review,"  I  would  remark  that  though  I  quite  concur  in 
what  the  writer  says  respecting  the  ill  effects  on  the  mind,  of  '^ 
early  practice  in  Parliamentary  speaking,  yet  this  evil — which  we  mi 
make  up  our  minds  to  submit  to,  as  being  beyond  any  complete  remi 
— ia  of  small  extent  compared  with  what  I  am  now  adverting  to.  1 
number  is  not  very  large  of  men  who  enter  Parliament  at  a  very  early 
age ;  and  of  those  who  do,  there  h  a  considerable  proportion  who  hare 
tlie  good  sense  to  take  no  part  in  the  debatea  at  first,  but  wail  till 
study  and  experience  shall  have  advanced  them  towards  maturity  of 
mina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  I  am  deprecating,  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  evil  he  alludes  to,  and  to  extend  it  indefinitely  among  a 
mr  greater  number  than  even  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  put 
together. 

DEBATING   SOCIBTICB. 

*'  One  kind  of  exercise  there  is, — that  of  Debating  Societies,-^-which 

ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  different  opinions  prevail  respecting  its 
utility.  It  is  certainly  free  from  the  objections  which  lie  against  the 
ordinary  mode  of  ihenu'-writing ;  since  the  subjects  discussed  are 
usually  such  as  the  speakers  do  feel  a  real  interest  in*  On  Uie  i»ther 
hand»  it  dilfera  from  the  exercise  afforded  by  the  practice  of  publie 
speaking  on  the  real  occasions  of  life,  inasmuch  as  that  whidi  is 
the  proper  object  of  elrquence, — to  carry  one's  point,  to  convince  or 
persuade^  rather  than  to  display  ability, — is  more  likely  to  be  Io*t  wifht 
of,  when  the  main  object  avowedly  is,  to  learn  to  speak  well,  and  to 
shew  haw  well  one  can  speak  ;  not,  to  establish  a  certain  oooclasion«  or 
effect  the  adoption  of  a  certain  measure* 

It  is  urged,  in  f^ivoiir  of  this  kind  of  exercise,  that  since  tn  erery  art 
a  beginner  must  expect  his  first  essays  to  be  comparatively  unsucecM- 
ful,  a  man  who  has  not  had  this  kind  of  private  practice  beforehand 
mnsit  learn  speaking  in  the  course  of  actual  business ;  and  consequently 
at  tlie  expense  t»f  sundry  failures  in  matters  of  real  importance.     Com- 

{lared  with  those  who  have  learnt  in  Debating  Societies^  he  will  lit 
ike  a  soldier  entering  the  field  of  battle  without  previous  drills  and 
reviews,  and  beginning  to  use  his  weapons  and  practise  his  evolutiaot 
for  the  first  time,  in  actual  combat* 

And  there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  weight  in  this  reason.  But^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  there  are  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  very  earl^  practice  of  extern [)orary  speaking,  even  on  occasioni 
of  real  business;  dangers,  which  are  of  course  enhanced,  where  it  ii 
mtl  real  business  that  the  speaker  is  occupied  with* 

When  young  men's  faculties  are  in  an   immature  state*  and 
knowledge  scauly, etude >  &rv4 \m\i*^tl«^e\\^  ^it^ift^^il,  \i  thef  ai 
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turely  hurried  into  a  habit  of  fluent  elocutiDiij  they  are  likely  to  retain 
through  life  a  careless  facility  of  pciuriiig  forth  jll~dij;esled  thoughts  in 
well-turned  phrases,  and  an  aversion  to  cautious  reflection.  For,  when 
a  man  has  acquired  that  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  which  con* 
aidts  10  t/imi'ing  extempore,  Wth  his  indolence  and  self-confidence 
will  indispose  bim  for  the  toil  of  carefully  pre[mring  hi«  matter,  and  of 
forming  for  himself,  by  practice  in  writinff,  a  precise  and  truly  ener- 
getic style  ;  and  he  will  have  been  qualifying  himself  only  for  the 
''I«Son'a  part  "  in  the  interlude  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  want  of  readiness  of  expression,  in  a  man  of  well-disci- 
plined mind,  who  hsis  attentively  studied  his  subject,  is  a  fault  much 
more  curable  by  practice,  even  late  in  life,  than  the  opposite, 

la  reference  to  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  some  valu- 
able remarks  from  an  article  in  the  Etiinburgh  Review, 

**  A  politician  must  often  talk  and  act  before  he  has  thought  and 
read.  lie  may  he  very  ill-informed  respecting  a  question  ;  all  his  no- 
tions about  it  may  be  vague  and  inaccurate;  but  speak  he  must;  and 
if  he  is  a  man  of  talents,  of  tact,  and  of  intrepidity,  he  soon  finds  that, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  speak  successfully. 
He  finds  that  there  is  a  great  difl^erence  between  tlie  effect  of  written 
words,  which  are  perused  and  re- perused  in  the  stillness  of  the  clost^t, 
and  the  effect  of  spoken  words,  which,  set  off  by  the  graces  of  utter- 
ance and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  single  moment  on  the  ear.  He  fitids 
that  he  may  blunder  without  much  chance  of  being  detected,  that  he 
may  reason  sophistically^  and  escape  unrefuted.  He  finds  that,  even 
on  knotty  questions  of  trade  and  legislation,  he  can,  without  reading 
ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  minutes,  draw  forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit 
down  with  the  credit  of  having  made  an  excellent  speech.  LyMas, 
says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  before 
one  of  the  Athenian  tribunals*  Long  before  the  defendant  hud  learnt 
tbc  speech  by  heart,  he  became  so  much  dissatisfled  with  it,  that  he 
went  in  great  distress  to  tlie  author.  *I  was  delighted  with  your 
speech  the  first  time  I  read  it ;  but  I  liked  it  less  the  second  timei  and 
atill  less  the  third  time ;  and  now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  defence  at 
all/  *My  good  friend,*  said  Lysias,  'you  quite  forget  that  the  judges 
are  to  hear  it  only  once/  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  as  idle  in  an  orator  to  waste  deep  meditation  and 
long  research  on  his  speeches,  as  it  would  be  in  the  manager  of  a  thea- 
tre to  adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies  who  cross  over  the 
stage  in  a  procession  witb  real  pearls  and  diamonds.  It  is  not  by  accu- 
racy or  profundity  that  men  become  the  masters  of  great  assemblies. 
And  why  be  at  the  charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  beat  quality,  when 
a  y^fy  inferior  article  will  be  equally  acceptable  ?  Why  go  as  deep 
into  a  question  as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be,  like  Burke,  coughed 
down,  or  left  speaking  to  green  benches  and  red  boxes  ?  This  has  long 
appeared  to  us  lo  be  the  most  serious  of  the  eviU  which  are  to  be  set  ojf 
against  the  mani/  blessings  of  jtopular  goi^ernmcnt.  It  is  a  fine  and 
true  saying  of  Bacon,  that  '  reading  makes  a  full  man,  talking  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man/  The  tendency  of  institutions  like 
those  of  Engluna  is  to  encourage  readiness  in  public  men,  even  at  the 
expense  both  if  fulness  and  of  exactness.  The  keenest  and  most  vigo- 
rOBS  minds  of  every  generation,  minds  often  admirably  fitted  for  the 
investigation  of  trulh,  arelnibitually  employed  in  producing  arguments 
stich  as  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  put  into  a  1t^^\,\s^  vnXA£tv^^^ ^^t 
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WASHINGTON  IRVINa 


WITH    A    POUTIIAIT- 

At  a  very  early  age  the  subject  of  our  brief  notice  appeared  hi 
his  countrymen  as  an  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Paul- 
ding, Tliis  latter  gentleman  has  since  attained  a  considerable  repuUtion 
in  hia  native  land;  but  the  name  of  Washington  Irving  is,  and  long 
has  been,  illustrious,  and  is  destined  to  maintain  a  rank  of  classic  emi- 
nence only  second  to  the  honoured  name  of  Addison. 

Mr.  Irving's  first  independent  book,  **  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,"  is  full  of  wit  and  humour ;  but  it  is  a  quaint  exercitalion  of  exqui- 
site abilities,  which  had  not  yet  discovered  their  true  bias,  "  The  Sketch 
Book/*  which  appeared  in  18^0,  was  the  work  to  shew  that  a  new  essayist 
had  arisen,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  original, — more  various,  and  perhaps 
more  elegant  than  Goldsmith,  and  as  delicate,  if  not  as  rich,  as  the  rare  ge* 
niu8  who  painted  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley»and  unfolded  the  vision  of  Miria. 
"The  Sketch  Bock  "  was  followed  In  rapid  succession  by  "  Bracebridge 
Hall,"  the  **  Letters  to  Jonathan  Oldstyle,^  and  the  '•  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler." In  1 828,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  appeared  **  The  History 
of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  In  the  following  year  •*  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  "  was  given  to  the  world.  In 
1831,  **  The  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus* 
were  published ;  and,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  "  The 
Alhambra"  issued  from  the  press.  In  1835»  we  had  from  the  same 
pen  the  **  Crayon  ^Jiscellanies,"  and  "  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of 
Spain;  in  1830,  "Astoria;''  and,  in  1837,  "Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville.'' 

All  the  world  is  aware  of  the  sensation  created  In  England  by  the 
publication  of  "  The  Sketch  Book."  To  say  the  truth,  the  people  of 
these  isles  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect  so  elegant  and  accom- 
plished a  writer  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  was  the 
marvel  much  lessened  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  new  author  had 
merely  reflected  himself  in  his  writings,  and  that  he  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  The  highM^J 
circles  did  themselves  honour  by  their  cordial  reception  of  Washingtol^H 
Irving,  from  whose  first  visit  to  this  country  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  right  understanding  between  the  two  nations  which 
none  more  than  himself  has  contributed  to  encourage,  and  which  inju- 
dicious or  perverse  writers,  English  and  Americao,  cannot  now  for  any 
length  of  time  disturb  or  endanger.  Such  men  as  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn wisely  and  gracefully  repeat  sentiments  that  more  than  fiv** 
and-twenty  years  since  were  eloquently  expressed  by  Mr,  Irving,  and 
that  at  the  time  subjected  him  to  ill-advised  imputations,  which  probahl/ 
he  did  not  despise,  because  he  is  too  good  and  great  a  man  to  admit  into 
his  breast  feelings  of  scorn  or  contempt. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  variooi 
writings  of  this  delightful  author,  even  were  such  an  inquiry  not  a  work 
of  supererogation  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  attention  lo  th# 
example  this  writer's  productions  afford  of  the  most  exact  and  exquiji*' 
taste,  and  to  iVie  \ieT^«c\  WTwxiiu^  xWi^viWists  between  his  wriliDga  ai»»I 
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his  character.  That  admirahle  propriety  discoverable  in  every  page  of 
his  performances  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  circiimatances  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  the  boast  of  a  great  man,  that,  although  beset  by  many 
teraptatioos,  no  author  bad  ever  lived  by  literature  more  independently 
than  himself  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Frving^  has  needed  or  desired 
the  eraolnmouts  his  labours  have  so  fairly  earned  for  him  ;  but  the  po- 
pular favourite  hag  other  temptations  to  encounter,  and  has  not  always 
resisted  them.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  Irving  that  no  man  ever  more  le- 
gilimately  won  public  approbation,  or  haw  more  legitimately  retmned  it* 
There  has  been  no  busy  and  impertinent  exhibition  about  him.  His 
whole  course  has  been  manly,  sincere,  and  modest ;  and  his  example  is 
calculated  to  dignify  the  profession  of  literature. 
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The  very  important  subjects  which  Mr.  Mackinnon  has  discussed  in 
these  volumes,  with  equal  temper  and  ability,  have  an  enduring  inter- 
est, which  demands  attention  while  it  limits  criticism.  He  has  sur- 
veyed the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  pointed  out  the  sources  of  the  evils  that  arrested 
its  progress,  and  developed  the  circumstances  which  accelerated  its 
course.  He  has  subjected  the  great  cjuestiou  of  the  influence  of  public 
morals  on  the  destiny  of  nations  to  a  rigid  analysis,  in  which  many  great 
truths  are  evolved,  and  many  great  principles  elucidated.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  give  an  abstract,  of  his  views,  which  are  already  presented 
in  a  very  condensed  form,  we  shall  rather  select  some  specimena  of  his 
style  and  reasoning,  which  we  feel  assured  will  allure  our  readers  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  volumes  for  themselves,  Our  first  extract  happily 
displays  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  civilisation  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  modem  England* 


"  On  considering  the  magnificent  cities  and  structures  erected  in  former 
ages,  ©ither  Thebes^  BHalbec,  Piilmyr.i,  the  Pyramids,  the  Coliseum,  &c,, 
we  are  naturally  struck  with  awe  and  urnazeiuefit  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  are  inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  civilisation  or  power  of  a 
government  or  people  must  have  been  considerable,  to  attempt  and  bring  to 
maturity  such  gigautir:  and  lah«»rJou)s  works.  This  conclusdonj  however, 
Heems  not  warranted.  How  tew  ^eiit  ivorkt^  of  a  useless  character  have 
been  undertaken  of  late  years  in  Great  Britain  I  The  energies  and  power 
of  our  enipire  might,  if  so  directed,  raise  works  ineomparaUly  superior 
to  any  prodfjction  of  former  ages  r  sudi,  however,  is  not  the  ease.  The 
reafioi)  is  evident.  In  a  civilised  and  free  country  the  energies  and  wealth, 
or  command  of  labour,  is  employed  by  individuals  for  their  own  conveni- 

Ience»  c^mifort,  or  luxury  ;  in  former  days»  where  the  command  of  the  lahour 
of  the  natitui,  or  the  means  for  payment  of  that  labour^  de|iended  on  one 
niiui,  there  the  population  was  forced  to  apply  their  mans  and  energies  to 
gratify  his  wit^hci^,  not  to  their  imlividual  advantage.  Even  in  the  mlddt% 
agies  this  appears  to  have  been  the  ca&e. 
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"  Aa  civilisation  advanced,  and  in  modern  days,  great  atructures  forme 
by  the  labour  of  an  entire  people  are  less  common ;  the  labourers  must  now 
be  paid.  In  those  days  the  stiipendoua  edifice  we  see  were  the  labour  oC 
slaves,  or  of  a  conquered  people.  The  result  is,  that  no  national  under* 
taking  is  attempted  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the  mass 
of  wealth  and  labour  is  expended  on  individual  comfort." 

The  present  course  of  social  progress,  which  aeems  especially  to  ft- 
vour  the  middle  classes,  is  explained  with  great  force  and  simplicity. 
Recent  events  have  given  this  part  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's  work  somethmg 
of  a  prophetic  character,  for  he  has  anticipated  changes  which  are  pa«t- 
ing  before  our  eyes  while  we  write. 

"  Without  entering  into  any  diisaertHtion  on  the  benefits  arising  to  man- 
kind from  the  use  of  steam-power,  or  indulging  in  trite  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  very  briefly  con^iider  how  far  the  general  adoption  of  that 
power  will  affetl  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  mciety* 
The  operation  seems  to  take  place  in  the  following  manner*  Commercial 
and  nianufacitunug  industry  and  trade  are  the  chief  and  leading:  Meents  for 
pouring  wealth  into  all  communities.  Steam-power  increases  all  tfiesd  in  • 
prodigious  manner ;  indeed,  in  a  ratio  almost  beyond  calculation,  E?  in* 
creasing  the  means  and  facility  f«r  production,  the  value  of  the  arttde  so 
produced  is  diminished  considerably.  The  natural  consequence  of  ihi* 
cheap  production  is,  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  much  easier  rate*  and 
consequently  a  much  greater  demand  is  occasioned.  From  their  low  priee, 
articles  of  necessity  or  enjoyment  are  attainable  by  those  in  the  poom 
classes,  by  whom  formerly  they  could  not  be  obtained,  and  who  are  in  ooa» 
sequence  induced  to  labour  with  greater  earnest neas  and  perse veraaoe  t« 
procure  them.  Thus  steam-power  increases  wealth,  not  only  in  manufactu^ 
rers,  but  in  consumers. 

'*  '  That  an  abundant  supply  creates  an  additional  demand,*  is  a  trite  re- 
mark, but  it  confirms  the  argument.  If  in  former  days,  and  in  almost  bar- 
barous times,  the  little  trade  or  manufacture  that  existed,  rendered  the 
towns  where  they  were  exercised  wealthy  when  compared  io  the  refl  of 
the  community  ;  if  the  Hanse  towns  (the  few  free  pjac^js  on  the  oootiji«nt) 
and  the  republics  of  Ilolliind,  Genoa^  Venice,  and  Florence,  were  able  by 
those  means  to  form  themselves  a  middle  clasa,  and  to  enjoy  advantagef  io 
many  respects  superior  to  the  benighted  and  barbarous  and  despotic  go- 
vernments by  whom  they  were  surrounded  ;  if  this  occurred  two  hundred 
years  ngo  in  these  petty  states,  and  rendered  them  fiounshing,  what  can  be 
expected  from  a  people  more  active,  fully  possessed  of  the  requisites  far 
civilisation,  besides  a  knowledge  and  cfunmand  of  steam-power,  the  free  u** 
vigtttion  of  the  seas,  with  colonies  and  possewions  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  all  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  gt>ods  A'om  the  mother  oountiTrl 
The  creation  of  superabundant  capital  cannot  but  lift  many  out  of  the  lower 
into  the  middle  clasH ;  of  course  the  same  operation  will  advance  a  few  inte 
the  upper  class.  Probably  the  cause  already  mentioneit  may  hf  mote 
powerful  in  diminishing  the  upper  class,  than  those  now  stated  in  oausiiig 
its  increase.  If  allowed  to  refer  to  the  simile  of  the  three  Ukee  in  the  in* 
troductory  chapter,  representing  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classee  of  so- 
ciety, we  should  say,  the  flow  is  constant  and  eteedy  from  the  upper  and 
lower  lake  int<)  the  middle,  which  has  now  nearly  drained  the  upper,  audi 
may  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  aid  of  steam-power,  very  i 
derably  lessen  the  lower." 


The  passage  in  the  Introduction,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  tkt 
laat  sentence  o?  \\ie  ^T^cft^Aw^  ^iixtwiV  ^'fc  too  ^^ood  a  specimen  of  ftJid- 

toys  iUuslralion  loW  owalViii. 
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To  eJtempliry  the  almost  uniforTn  tendency  towards  increase  in  the  mid- 
die  clasSj  let  UB,  by  way  of  simile^  imagine  three  lakes  near  euch  otlier  in  a 
line,  the  two  extremes  commuiuratin^jr  with  the  middle  by  any  cliaiinel.  Let 
these  respectively  repret^iit  the  upper,  middle*  and  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  use  of  mhchinery  CTeates  capital,  which,  beinj;  eubdivided  mnong  the 
children  or  next  of  kin  ijf  the  party  by  nhom  it  is  realised^  lifts  so  many 
out  of  the  lower  rank  into  the  middle ;  that  is,  forces  so  much  of  the  water 
from  the  lower  lake  into  the  next  above  it.  The  parties  by  whom  ra^ntal  is 
possessed^  become  purchasers  of  land,  and  thus  encouragre  the  tendency  in 
the  upper  clasti,  both  hy  facility  of  sale,  and  temptation  arising  from  increaise 
of  luxuries  created  by  machinery,  to  dispose  of  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
their  landed  estates.  In  pro|Mirtion  as  this  is  effected,  they  merge  into  the 
middle  class.  Accordinclyj  there  is  a  constant  flow  from  the  upper  and 
lower  lake  into  the  middle^  to  the  increase  of  the  Utter  at  the  expense  of 
the  two  former/' 

The  following  observatioDB  on  speculation  and  over-trading,  received 
an  impressive  comment  from  the  railway-mania,  while  the  work  was  still 
in  the  press. 

"  Another  evil,  much  felt  by  those  in  active  pursuits,  has  been  that 
which  has  arisen  from  over-trading,  that  is,  either  entering  into  some  spe- 
culation in  trade  or  commerce,  or,  from  the  hope  of  gain,  being  induced  to 
give  longer  or  more  extensive  credit  than  prudence  would  justify.  Both  to 
the  trading  part  and  to  others  much  injury  is  thereby  ocrasioned.  It  seems 
difficult  to  encourage  an  extensive  trade  at  bome^  or  a  great  commerce 
abroad,  without  a  v**ry  considerable  extent  of  credit ,  but  tins,  like  all  other 
regulations^  may  be  abused  and  extended  Uw  far,  and  it  may  be  repeated,  that 
the  system  so  prevalent  in  England  of  giving  long  credit,  in  place  of  paying 
at  a  short  period,  ought  to  he  avoided.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the  inmiense 
money  transactions  that  take  place  between  England  and  all  parts  of  the 
world  could  not  be  carried  on  without  credit.  This  h  true ;  but  often  that 
credit  is  extended  much  beyond  any  reasonable  time.  How  many  failures 
have  been  occasioned  by  this  system — ^bow  many  worthy  and  honourable 
men  have,  by  giving  too  extended  a  credit  to  their  foreign  correspondents^ 
lost  the  fruits  of  years  of  anxiety  and  toil  1  Soch  haft  been  the  case  in  many 
mercantile  establishments  in  our  outportSj  and  even  in  the  metropolis, 
during  several  years  past. 

*'ln  Holland,  in  former  days,  bargains  were  made  almost  always  for 
ready  money;,  or  for  a  short  date,— six  weeks  or  two  months*  Profits  were 
BOt  great,  but  quick  retun^s  made  them  considerable*  Failures  were  rare 
even  in  that  distressing  time,  when  all  maritime  commerce  with  the  Dutch 
poneseione  in  India  and  America  was  stopped  by  the  occupation  of  Holland 
by  the  French,  in  1793.  Look  at  France,  since  the  year  1814,  where  very 
little  credit  has  been  given,  and  where  business  has  been  usually  carried  on 
for  ready  money  from  necessity,  as  formerly  in  Holland  from  choice/' 

These  extracts  need  no  comment  to  direct  attention  to  their  import- 
ance ;  they  speak  for  themselves,  and  any  observation  of  ours  would 
only  tend  to  weaken  their  effect* 
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TIPPERARY  HALL.— NO.  V. 


COKTSirTS^ 

Tbe  Tipperary  Skiff, —Flowers  of  TransatljMitic  eloqueiuse.^ — Yankee  War-Sonij  «iii 
tb«  buiki  of  the  Rio  Gnuide.  —  JoLn  Bull**  N»T¥ie»  givin^f  »ettler»  to  Vn^ 
Swn. — Th«  Beauties  ofu.  Richmond  tide. — Ladiei  on  lind  and  wmter. — Apologia  j 
Leritatis. — TKeTnumphtof  an  Iriiih  J  aim  ling-car.  ^SereiVMto.^ — A  poetical  Le- ] 
Ipeod  of  Kildare;  bovr  the  Bevil  rode  out  with  Lford  LiiCtf«U  and  bit  Sta^- 
hounds. — The  Ultch  of  the  Feni, — Idealities  of  the  Exhibition. — ^PhilafMi|iliy  of  j 
the  Turner  School. — A  Derby-Day  Dithyranihic  on  King  PyrrhuA'»  last  Fkcory, 


Scene,  the  Thamee.  The  Tipperary  ikiff  ii  making  her  way  with  the  tidfr 
EvEiiARO  CLtvE  and  the  Traveli-IKO  Bachelor  are  at  the  oan^  the 
WaiSKsr-DaiKKER  and  the  Few aiak  are  in  tbe  atem-tbeeta. 

WHI8KBY*0BINKER, 

Ea8k  off  a  little,  Everard — the  tide  will  carry  heron — and  give  us 
§orae  of  your  conversation,  such  as  it  is. 

Easy  It  is.  We'll  jyst  give  a  stroke  or  two  to  guide  Her,  and! 
draw  it  mild  down  tc»  Kew.  llachelor,  you  will  not  object  to  a  little  J 
**aiium  cum  digniiaic/'  I  suppose. 

TRAVBLLIN6    BACHELOR, 

Certainly  not  We,  "  Laborlosi  raniges  Uli^ssd"  have  brought 
her  smartly  enough  down  from  Twickenham.  Drinker,  give  us  the 
Canadian  boat  song. 

EVEHARD   CLIVK. 

Let  us  have  something  a  little  more  novel.  The  Ohio  boattng*Uy 
for  instance.  Or  is  there  any  song  from  the  Oregon  streams  ?  1 
wonder  whether  the  Yankees  will  get  up  any  boat-racea  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

FfiNMAK. 

They  must  get  possession  of  it  first,  w^hich  will  not  be  effected! 
quite  so  easily,  in  spite  of  all  the  blustering  of  their  press  and  ora- 
tors.    These  "  Sweet  creatures  of  bombast"  are  like  FalstaS",  more  \ 
prone  to  the  exercise  of  the  tongue  than  of  the  sword, 

TRAVELLING    BACHELOR. 

AmericJi  has  enriched  the  English  language  with  some  really 
noble  specimens  of  oratory.  Kecollect  Patrick  Henry  and  her  other 
early   stars*     Now^  too,   she  has   Webster,  Everett,  Calhoun,  and 

Clay. 

PENMAN. 

Never  was  the  English  language  spun  into  such  fustian  aa  eadlj 
packet  of  American  news  has  brought  us  over  by  balesfuU  ever  I 
since  the  commencement  of  their  Oregon  debates,  jVIuch  of  it  ha$ 
been 

^^  So  Aiibltmely  1»ad« 
It  was  not  poetry*  but  prose  run  mad," 

What  must  the  BenaVe  \>c  iWl  cq>A<\  \£^^tBk\j&  vt^ck  raving  rhodomon- 
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tade   as    Mr.  Hannegau'ti  was  about   their  PreBulent  and  the  last 
triiLiipet  ?     Da  )'oli  remember  the  passage  ? 

BYE  BARD    CLIVE. 

Quote  it,  Fenman.  I  love  the  echoes  of  these  thunders  from  Sir 
Robert  Feefs  **  small  cloud  in  the  West/' 

FENMAN. 

It  was  something  to  this  effect — ^that  if  the  President  should  now 
recede  from  his  claim  of  Oregon  up  to  54^  4iV  he  would  annihilate 
himself  into  such  political  infamy  that  not  even  the  last  trumpet 
should  be  able  to  call  bira  from  his  grave, 

EVKRAHD     CLIVE. 

Did  you  read  the  Yankee  officer's  pompous  narrative  the  other 
day  of  the  march  of  their  troops  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  where  they 
have  no  more  business  than  they  have  on  the  Thames,  and  whence  1 
heartily  hope  the  Mexicans  will  soon  send  them  to  the  right  about ; 
for  if  Mexico  had  not  abolished  slavery,  Texas  would  not  have  revolt- 
ed, nor  would  the  Yankees  have  taken  up  Texas. 


FENMAN. 


'Hail   Columbia  and 


You  mean,  I  suppose,  the  passage  about 
Yankee  Doodle!" 

KVBBA&T3    CLIVE. 

Yes*  The  whole  sentence  is  worth  remembering  and  quoting* 
Captain  Jonathan  thus  describes  their  arrival  at  the  point  on  the 
Kio  Grande,  opposite  Matamores.  *'  The  '  Army  of  Occupation'  ar- 
rived at  this  point  about  two  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  A  tempo- 
rary flagstaff  was  erected,  and  the  *  stars  and  stripes'  unfolded  to  the 
breeze  within  a  stone's  throw  almost  of  the  Mexican  batteries.  Our 
troops  defiled  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  airs  of  '  Yankee 
Doodle'  and  *  Hail  Columbia/  from  the  different  bands,  and  encamp- 
ed immediately  at  the  ferry  crossing  to  the  town/' 

PENMAN. 

The  march  of  such  Csesars  upon  such  a  Rubicon  ought  to  have  its 
Lucan.  Clive,  you  remember  the  Spanish  ballad  of  *'  Rio  verde 
rio  verde/'  which  Percy  paraplnraseil.  Won't  that  give  you  a 
hint? 

EVERAR0  CWVE. 

Aiu  Grande— llio  Gniude, 

Si  leu  i  ikre  thy  itreum&  no  more ; 
Note*  of  ^•"  Vaijki^e  Doo-dle  Dandy  " 

Float  alotig  thy  rocky  shore  ! 

^Oalntt  the  towers  of  Matiimorasi 

Heralded  by  fife  and  driitn^ 
Singing  *"  Hail  Columbiu  »  dionis," 

8eti!  tlie  Berva  militia  eume  ! 

ho  \  a  Star-bespangled  banner^ 

Leads  the  hont  on  gLr»ry  V  track, 
And  they  atri^ie  it  in  the  manner 

That  thoy  stripe  ii  nlgj^ec'A  hack. 

Mexico  relea»ed  tier  uigijorfi; 

Texas  armed  for  .^lavVy's  right ; 
Viinkres,  with  their  rifle-triggerii 

Aid  her  in  tlie  holy  tight. 


TWTWMkXT  WIAVU 

iMmtmTAg 

Mm  *M  iIhi  ^^a  dMt  4^^ 


Jim  like,  CHrc,  bat  yon  will  never  pToda 

of  tMnieK|oe  than  an  American  ^tanxa  which  was  gravely 

1 «  Hule  time  ago  as  a  poetic  eipressioa  of  an 

,  by  0Be  of  their  leading  reviews,  the  Democratic: 

<*  «Tb  va  win  ks  ite  Briilab  kjMvw 
That  «•**•< 


Bf  8l  Bridget  of  Kildare  that  hangs  Bannagher !  It  tops  P^difi 
aftdiooate  little  inquiry  of  his  old  friend 

^  Wcr«  700  as  VineKmr  HlII, 
Or  at  the  hattle  of  Tara  ? 
Did  yoti  tee  Boh  and  hii  mcii, 
AbA  the  ittn  the;  called  Tantamrnm?** 

STBBABB  GLIY8. 

dd  think  that  gun  must  have  been  christened  out  of  Ennitii. 
MBiber  his  line  upon  the  tnimpet 

^  At  tuba  temfaili  tonitu  Tarmtantaia  dixit,** 

PSKMAK. 

There  was  a  quiet  HtUe  paragraph  in  a  comer  of  the  '*  Chronicle" 
the  oiher  dMy,  that  contained  a  fuU  and  eloquent  answer  to  the 
\  and  threats  of  our  transatlantic  rivals,     I  cut  it  out,  and  kept 
iti  yon  shall  see  it. 

"  Tbi  Hin>80N's  Bay  Company's  Tbrhitory, — Two  sergeants, 
two  corporals^  two  bombardiers*  and  twenty'  gunners  and  drivers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  volunteers,  were  selected  yesterday  aflemoon 
and  medically  inspected  at  the  Ordnance  Hospital,  at  Woolwich,  for 
special  service  on  the  borders  of  the  Oregon  territory,  and  will  pro- 
ceed about  the  latter  end  of  the  present  month  or  beginning  of  Sum 
for  their  destination,   under  the  command  of  Captain  Blackwi 

The  Terrible  (war- steamer)  is  expected  to  take  them  to  Ai       

with  a  supply  of  guns  and  stores.  3,000  excavators  are  also  to  pro- 
ceed from  various  port«  in  this  country,  and  assemble  at  a  certain 
place  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory-" 

If  Jonathan  proceeds  from  barking  to  biting,  I  think  our  friends 
the  "  navvies''  will  astonish  him  exceedingly. 

TRAYELLINO    BACUKLOR* 

Come,  Clive,  let  us  recall  our  thoughts  from  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Colymbia,  and  attend  to  the  Thames  a  little*  Pull  a  few  atrok«i^ 
and  take  her  through  Kew  Bridge. 

BYERARD  CLrYS. 

*'  Volat  iJicet  ocius  Euro,"  Now  pull  steadily  again*  We've  got 
plenty  of  way  on  her.  This  is  the  beauty  of  Thames  boating,  to  be 
able  to  hit  tl\e  tvirtv  o^  V\\e  \.\de,  w\d  saunter  up  with  it  to  Richmond, 
and  then  float  lot  an  \iout  ot  i>0|  V\\\  \X.  V\n\\%  a.w<^  ^joTO.\kUiaanLlf  waAs 
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back  again  towards  town.    Tide  is  an  agreeable  partner,  but  an 
sedingl  J  unpleasant  vis-d'vis. 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

must  own  I  prefer  being  under  canvas  on  the  open  sea. 

EVERARD  CLIVE. 

o  do  not  I.    Come,  I'll  let  her  float  again,  and  sing  the  glories  of 
ichmond  Tide. 

SONG  BY  £y£BABD  CLIVE«-^THE  BICHMOND  TIDE. 

rris  rery  weU 

For  a  yachting  swdl 

To  talk  about  the  sea, 
Hii  flowing  sheet. 
His  bark  so  fleet. 

And  breeze  so  fair  and  free. 
You  may  call  it  dull 
On  the  Thames  to  scull, 

But  'tis  good  enough  for  me. 
Oh,  I  like  to  glide 
With  a  Richmond  tide. 

And  a  pretty  girl  with  me. 

The  deep  to  rove 
With  your  ladye-love 

Sounds  well  in  poetrj  ; 
But  the  fairest  face 
Will  lose  its  grace 

With  the  heaving  of  the  sea. 
I  \m  very  sure 
Such  '*  affaires  de  ccnir  *' 

Had  best  avoided  be. 
Oh,  I  like  to  glide 
With  a  Richmond  tide, 

And  a  pretty  girl  with  me. 

So  come,  my  dear. 
To  the  Temple  pier ; 

We  *11  steam  to  Battersea ; 
'Tis  there  mv  boat 
Doth  leisurely  float. 

Expecting  you  and  me. 
We  *11  go  at  our  ease 
As  high  as  we  please, 

From  the  swell  of  the  steamers  free. 
Oh,  I  like  to  glide. 
With  a  Ridimond  tide. 

And  a  pretty  girl  with  me. 

Aly  skiff  she 's  neat, 
And  quite  complete, 

To  carry  a  fair  laidye. 
And  I  'm  the  man, 
That  manage  her  can, 

As  you,  dear,  manage  me. 
Bv  genUe  skiU 
We  work  our  will, 

And  taking  it  easily. 
Oh,  I  like  to  glide 
With  a  Richmond  tide, 

And  a  pretty  girl  with  me. 
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sings  of  life,  one  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature*  If  we 
have  troubles  and  disappointments — ^and  who  has  not — '*  ridcndtim 
tsi  aiqm  ferendum/"  grin  and  bear  it,  is  my  motto. 

EVERARD    CLIVE. 

Come^  Bibulus,  you  ait  and  criticise^  but  you  neither  pull  nor 
sing- 

WHISKBY-BRINKBfi. 

So  I  do.  I  *m  on  my  wrong  element,  and  have  no  great  voice  for 
the  quarter-deck*  At  any  rate,  I  must  have  a  parasol  to  sing  to. 
1  *m  worse  than  yourself,  Clive,  in  that  matter,  and  twice  as  bad  as 
the  bachelor ;  for  his  heart  was  evidently  set  on  some  maiden  of  the 
sea  when  he  spoke  of  canvas.  Never  mind  I  there's  a  chance  for  voi^i 
yet.  Here  's  a  wiierry  coming  up,  w*ith  something  worth  sending 
your  voice  to; — and  here's  another.  The  first  looked  like  husband 
and  wife:  the  second  has  two  men  at  the  oar,  and  a  lady  steering; 
so  they  can't  be  all  husband  and  wife.  When  within  call.  Til  sing, 
and  tempt  the  fair  mermaid  to  capsize  the  boat  by  looking  round. 
How  beautiful! 

EVERARD   CLIVE. 

The  scenery  or  the  crew  ?  They're  breaking  the  monotony  now, 
and  coming  up  to  us.     How  well  that  lady  steers ! 

FENMAN. 

Bless  them !  they  do  everything  well  when  they'll  only  let  you 
give  them  a  lesson  first.  What  a  pity  it  is  they  are  ao  fond  of  heavy 
boats. 

TRAVKLLING    BACHELOR. 

It  is.  Take  a  fair  fiice  abroad,  and  you  '11  hnd  that  nothing  less 
than  a  brig  will  contjiin  her.  They  look  all  like  lady- mayoresses  in 
a  city  barge,  swan -hopping  instead  of  love*  ma  king* 

FENMAN. 

Well,  the  small  jewel  in  the  big  ring.  It  h^  however,  strange 
that  all  ladies  believe  land-carriages  will  hold  every  body,  and  boats 
no  one, 

WHISKEY-BRINKER. 

They  're  over-timid ;  that  *s  the  real  truth  of  it ;  and  more's  the 
pity.  It  is  I  that  would  risk  my  life  to  save  dozens  of  them  a  dozen 
times  over  if  they'd  only  run  the  chance  of  getting  drowned. 

FENMAN. 

For  w^bich  the  Humane  Society  would  cover  you  over  with  medals. 

You  can  swim  very  well  I  suppose  ? 

^  WHISREY-BRIKKER, 

Ttike  a  ten  pound  shot.  Faith,  1  forgot  that  part  of  the  business, 
which  is  more  in  your  linCi  Everard*  You  could  swim  like  Leander, 
1  believe,  if  you  were  equally  tempted. 

EVERAHB   CLIVE. 

After  all,  it  only  requires  a  little  coaxing  to  get  them  to  try  the 
chances  of  your  light  bark.  She  to  whom  my  lay  was  addtt^iafcA. 
would  go  out  with  me  in  a  wager-boat,  i£  I  wou\A  takeXi^et. 
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WHISKBY-HBIKKBB. 


And  well  she'd  look,  sitting  opposite  you,— wouldn't  she?  Ami 
all  you  could  do  would  be  to  looK  and  laugh  at  each  other.  I  tell 
you  where  she'd  look  better,  and  where  she'd  like  to  be  better;  and 
that's  beside  some  one  I  won't  mention^  on  the  side  of  an  Iriath 
jaunting-car. 


F£KirAN. 


An  Irish  jaunling-car  I  A  mere  national  fancy.  One  of  those 
traditional  ones  which  are  clung  to  long  after  the  reason  which  gave 
them  birth  has  ceased  to  exist 


BVERARD  CLIVE* 


It  is  more  probable  that  for  the  Irish  fancy  no 
whatever* 


existed 


WHISKEY-DRINK£R, 


For  the  Irish  jaunting>car,  a  reason  has  long  existed,  and  still  ex* 
ists.  Indeed  I  might  bring  forward  to  support  it  half  a  dozen  rea- 
sons. It's  not  half  the  price  of  a  cabriolet  or  a  brougham^  and  holds 
twice  the  number  of  either.  Now  the  ear  is  light  and  handy  for 
our  small  breed  of  Irish  horses;  and  its  lightness  does  not  hinder  it 
from  being  strong.  Each  of  its  springs  is  as  vigorous  and  elastic  as 
the  bound  of  the  wild  Irish  girl  on  the  spring-board  at  a  dance.  It 
has  the  strength  of  a  ilying  artillery  carriage,  and  you  might  have  a 
day  now  and  then  with  the  harriers  on  one  of  these  bone-setters, 
unless  the  country  was  too  stiff  where  it  wouldn't  be  polite  or  plea- 
sant to  be  driving  so  many  holes  in  the  bushes.  I  wonder  they  don't 
take  them  out  boar-hunting  in  France,  as  they  follow  the  system 
wolf- hunting  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  Travelling  in  a  mountainous 
district^  the  car  is  the  quickest  thing  on  wheels  in  the  world.  Going 
up  hill  you  can  jump  off  to  ease  the  horse  without  the  slightest  trou- 
ble in  life,  barring  you  have  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism,  or  that  you 
can't  see  single,  and  might  land  on  whatever  brains  you  boast  of  in- 
stead of  your  pasterns.  Then  should  your  nag  frolic  away  at  racing 
speed  you  can  jump  off  also,  without  bruise  or  breakage,  from  the 
footboard  which  is  within  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  keeping 
the  invariable  rule  in  mind,  to  jump  with  the  motion.  There  is  only 
one  thing  more  that  IMl  tell  you  concerning  the  Irish  car;  and  that 
is,  when  you  wish  to  make  love  upon  it,  choose  the  right  side.  It 
is  deemed  the  lucky  one.  In  my  boyish  days  in  Ireland  I  often 
found  to  my  coat  that  cooing  on  the  other  side  was  as  unlucky  as  the 
raven's  croaking  from  the  oak  on  the  left  '*  xfppe  sinistra  cavu,**  &c 
I  can  laugh  at  &I1  that  sort  of  thing  now,  however,  at  I  said  before 


£V£RABD  CLf  VB. 


And  can  sing  about  it  also,  allho*  it  were  but  to  amuse  the  prrtty 
listener  slightly  astern  of  us.  So  then,  Drinker,  a  song.  Periiap 
when  you  \e  done  your  best  as  an  Orpheus,  "the  lady  in  Uie  best** 

may  try  bcr  hand  as  a  Syren, 
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80NQ  BY  THE  WHISKEY-DRTiNKER.^**  THE  IRISH  JAUNTING 

CAR." 

Air^"  Th§  Hunting  of  the  Bare:* 

You  may  pull  a^£i}r — scull  away  { 
Float  away — hosiX  away  \ 
Rince  out  your  throat  away,  tmoke  your  ctgnj-  \ 
Such  alow  navigation 
Is  all  botheration;, 
Compared  with  the  Iriih  jfttinttng-car. 
*Tis  sporting  and  spuctoua^ 
*Tis  genteel  and  gracioui. 
Likewise  efficacious 
'Gainst  hail,  rain,  or  snow  ; 
r  To  keep  care  in  abeyance. 

Bis.}  From  Dublin  to  Mayence, 

(^     Take  the  Irish  conveyance  wherever  you  go. 

Pelide«,  Tydldes, 

The  ^rcat  Aldbi'dei, 
When  each  of  them  tried  hit  proud  foemen  in  war, 

And  likewise  bold  Hector, 

Troy's  valiant  protector 
Of  fleet  steed t  the  rector,  rode  out  on  a  car. 

Cytherea  and  Kh^, 

Queen  Boadicen, 
And  that  charmer,  Medea,  who  wandered  aimr,-— > 

Gild  Oi^ian*s  gT«*at  hero«, 

Singiiig  litlybidleroB, 
They  all  of  them  rattled  away  on  a  car. 

Long  life  to  car-driving. 
And  long  be  it  thriving, 
¥iir  courting  or  iviving, 

In  peace,  or  in  war. 
If  in  lave  you  're  devout,  air, 
And  at  elbow*  you  *re  out,  sir. 
Put  your  coat  up  the  spout,  sir. 

And  hire  a  ca^r; 
To  sbew  the  girls'  face*» 
And  set  off  all  their  graee* 
At  reviews  and  at  races, 

Wherever  they  are ; 
And»  for  soft  conversation, 
There  's  no  wtuadon 
Like  the  side  of  the  Irish  jaunting-car. 


Bii} 


Bit.* 


Now,  Bachelor,  give  us  Bomething  sentimentaL     Recollect  there 

lire  fair  ones  witkin  heiiring. 


SONG  BY  THE  TRAVELLING   BACHELOR.— '* SOFT  BE  THY 
SLEEP,  MV  LOVE/^ 

Soft  be  thy  sleep,  iny  love  1 

And  iiweet  thy  dreams  to-night ; 
No  mortal  watch  is  kept  above 

O  er  one  so  pure  and  bright. 
The  angels  Bock  to  guard  iJiy  bed, 

Throughout  the  night  they  stay, 
And,  as  they  hover  o'er  thy  head, 

Scarce  deem  theo  formed  of  human  clayf 

For  heavenly  thou  soem'st  as  they. 
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Soft  be  thy  tleep,  my  love ! 

My  lay  shall  wake  thee  not ; 
No  look  entreat  I  now  to  prove 

That  I  am  not  forgot ; 
But  here,  till  morning*!  eariy  imile 

Shall  1^  the  eaitem  sea, 
I  linger  on,  and  hope  the  while 

That  I  shall  gain  one,  then,  (rom  thee. 

In  guerdon  of  my  minstrelsy. 

Soft  be  thy  waking,  love ! 

The  night  is  wdl  nigh  o>r ; 
May  I  not  hare  one  smile,  dear  love  ? 

I  ask  but  one — ^no  more ; 
For  that  will  be  so  sweet  a  one. 

That  I  shall  still  delay. 
Till  mom  shall  own  her  smiles  outdone. 

And,  all  o*erclouded,  pass  away. 

Or,  blushing,  redden  into  day. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Very  pretty ; — ^but  the  ladies  have  rowed  away  from  you.  What 
18  this  long  winding  place  we  are  passing  ? 

ETERARD   CLIVE. 

Either  MorUake  or  Barnes,  but  I  never  know  which.  Lilly  and 
Dee,  the  astrologers,  used  to  raise  the  Devil  on  these  banks. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Have  you  got  a  legend  about  it  ?  But  you  Londoners  are  not 
well-off  in  myths. 

EVERARD   OLIVE. 

Just  as  well  off  as  you  Anglo-Irishmen  of  the  counties  of  the  Pale. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

Don't  be  quite  so  sure  of  that.  We  have  something  better  in 
diablerie  to  sing  about  than  Giles  Scroggins  or  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost ;  and  can  sing  them  quaintly  to :  at  least  one  Leinster  man, 
with  your  permission,  will  try. 

LEGEND  BY  THE  WHISKEY-DRINKER.— THE  DEVIL'S  RACE. 

Bold  Ix>rd  Luttrell 

Did  whilom  dwell 
Near  Dublin's  fair  citie ; 

And  the  Hell-fire  Club 

They  did  him  dub 
The  king  of  their  company ; 

But  he  sore  did  grrieve 

On  a  New  Year's  Eve, 
'Mid  the  jovial  Hell-fires'  cheer; 

And  for  being  so  sad 

The  reason  he  had 
You  all  shall  straightway  hear. 

A  gallant  steed 

In  the  hour  of  need 
He  lost  in  chase  that  day  ; 

And  the  strange  black  knight 

Who  sits  at  his  right 
Had  borne  the  brush  away. 
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Said  the  knight  in  bluck, 

**  My  lord,  your  pack 
Is  not  of  the  first  degree ; 

Though,  I  fain  must  own, 

Fair  sport  they  Ve  shewn. 
They  Ye  not  fast  t^nough  fijr  me." 

Now  tU  i  ft  knight  m  black 

Koile  fk  mare  rs  black ; 
Atid  blai'-ker  none  mota  be; 

She  was,  he  said. 

In  the  black  North  bred. 
And  her  name  was  Hecatd. 

Her  blood  and  breed, 

Her  bone  and  speed 
C<jidil  hi'ai  nit^'ht  else,  he  *d  swear; 

And  that  he  M  outride, 

And  tame  the  pridti 
Of  the  riderR  of  Kildare. 

''  I  scorn  thy  word," 

Said  the  proud  proud  lord  ; 
<^  Thou  'rt  a  braggart  knight,**  quoth  he, 

*'  With  my  brave  stag-hounds. 

For  ten  thousand  pounds, 
I  U  ride  once  mare  with  thee.** 

Dh  then  looked  at  him 

That  stranger  grim, 
With  a  dread  imeartlily  stare ; 

"Ay,  Ift  1 1/' says  he. 
Ten  thousand  ba. 
And  double  it,  if  you  dare.*' 

Twice  ihniiFiands  ten 

We  *11  make  it,  then ; 
I  *11  take  you,  sir,  quite  free  ; 

If  the  devil  *s  out  that  day, 

I  11  ride  from  blm  away. 
Or  til e  devil  ride  away  with  me  !** 

Then  the  stranger  wrote 

A  red  red  note 
In  a  book  as  black  as  jet ; 

**  At  your  own  word 

I  '11  have  you,  my  lord  ; 
Good  faith  I  *tis  a  sporting  bet ! 

Uprose  the  mom. 

And  the  merry  bugle -horfj 
Rang:  thorough  the  valley i  dear. 

And  merry  rode  out 

The  »*  hell-fire  '*  rout 
That  morn  to  bunt  the  deer. 

Threescore  and  ten 

Dt^wn  the  forest  glen, 
*Tw!iS  a  glorious  sight  to  see. 

As  they  rode  in  line. 

With  their  coursers  fine. 
And  their  scarlet  toggery. 

The  lord  that  day 

Rode  an  ipon-gney, 
O    all  bis  stud  the  best ; 

And  cltise  by  his  side, 

In  gloomy  pride. 
Rode  out  the  stranger  guest. 
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At  the  «<  Hall-firet'  **  amy 
With  a  shurp,  sharp  neigh 

The  bhick  mare  neighed  in  glee  ; 
And  the  black  knight  low. 
To  his  very  saddle-bow. 

Saluted  them  courteooaly. 

Of  his  steed  so  proud 
Then  praise  was  loud  ; 

Of  horse-flesh  she  was  the  queen ; 
Such  paces,  such  points^ 
Such  limbs  and  such  joints, 

'Twas  sure  they  had  never  seen* 

«  The  land,"  they  said, 

*«  Such  brave  steeds  that  brad. 

And  brave  riders  eke  as  he. 
Be  it  hill,  vale,  or  plain, 
Or  far  across  the  main. 

They  'd  like  very  much  to  see.*' 

«*Tisafaroountrie," 
Said  the  knight  smilingly, 

<*  A  low,  dark,  burning  strand ; 
You  shall  see 't,  I  swear, 
For  you  *re  all  going  there. 

And  I  '11  meet  you  when  you  land. 

Hark!  loud  and  shrill 
From  the  crest  of  the  hill, 

'Tis  Luttrell's  cheering  cry ; 
He  hounds  the  pack 
On  the  wild  deer's  trade. 

And  waves  his  cap  on  high. 

<' Sir  Knight,"  said  he, 

•*  Of  your  victory 
This  day  shall  turn  the  tide  !" 

**  Proud  lord,  ride  your  best,*' 

Cried  the  gloomy  gnest, 
*'  Tis  the  last  you  may  ever  ride  !" 

Ardrass!  Ardrass! 

I  swear  by  the  mass, 
'Twould  old  Nimrod  cheer  to  see 

The  sight  of  pride 

Down  thy  heathery  side. 
Now  bursting  gloriously ! 

Away!  away! 

'Neath  the  glad  sun*s  ray  ; 
Away  o'er  the  meadows  green  I 

The  hUck  mare 's  away. 

And  the  iron-grey 
Is  on  her  flank,  I  ween. 

Away!  away! 

The  Hell-fires  that  day 
Rode  at  a  thundering  pace ; 

Though  none  could  gain 

The  side  of  the  twam 
In  front  of  the  Devil's  race. 

Through  dewy  copse, 

Down  the  sunny  slopes. 
And  they  leave  the  vales  behind  ; 

0|er  ditch,  wall,  and  briar, 

liike  furze  on  fire, 
Or  the  rush  of  a  roaring  wind. 
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They  'U  turn,  you  think. 

By  the  Liffey's  brink  ; 
That  wintry  high  flood-tide 

The  brave  stag  bore 

Down  a  mile  or  more, 
Ere  he  reached  the  other  dde ! 

That  headlong  dash 

*3Iid  the  hounds,  splash  I  splash  f 
^Tis  the  bound  of  black  Hecate ; 

The  boiling  spray, 

As  she  cleaves  her  way. 
Hisses  most  fearfully  I 

Of  threescore  and  ten, 

Those  "  HeU-fire  "  men, 
Who  chased  the  deer  that  day, 

Not  one  all  round 

Took  that  dreadful  bound, 
But  the  lord  and  his  bonny  grey. 

With  hand  on  mane. 

And  a  loose,  loose  rein. 
And  the  good  steed's  head  let  free. 

He  steered  him  oVr 

To  the  shelving  shores 
Like  ship  through  a  stormy  sea. 

Off!  off!  again 

Those  coursers  twain. 
Refreshed  by  Uie  cooling  tide  ; 

First,  the  knight  in  black. 

But  the  lord  at  his  back 
Full  fifty  yards  must  ride. 

"Sir  Knight, 'tis  weU,** 

Cried  Lord  LuttreU, 
<^  Your  speed  and  your  ncLng  skill. 

But  the  churchyard  jump 

Your  mare  will  stump 
On  the  top  of  Lyons  hill. 

Away!  away! 

For  that  old  church  grey 
Speeds  the  stag  unerringly. 

At  a  glorious  bound 

Over  wall  and  mound. 
And  he  ^  gained  the  sanctuary. 

Like  thunder-bnrst 

Came  the  black  knight  first ; 
Ri^ht  at  the  stones  went  he ; 

But  made  full  stop 

On  the  old  wall  top, 
And  yelled  ezoeedin^y. 

^  Now,  gallant  grey, 

Shew  them  Oalway  plav  !** 
Cried  out  the  bold  Luttrdl ; 

"  Clear  the  churchyard  stone — 

The  day's  our  own!'' 
Ah  !  that  call  was  answered  well. 

«( Sir  Knight !  Sir  Knight ! 

Though,  in  strange  plight. 
Perched  up  so  high  you  be  ; 

IlitUereck, 

If  you  break  your  neck. 
So  you  pay  your  bet  to  me.** 
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TlPrERAKY  HALL, 

'*  Tbofe  holy  gTaunil!» 

Are  beyond  tny  bound* ; 
In  another  place  to  you 

I^f  y  debt  1 11  pay 

Some  other  day  ; 
Till  then,  my  lord,  adieu  !" 

As  the  domon  spake 

The  thunder  woke^^ 
And  flashed  the  lightning^  flAme, 

With  a  brimstone  tcent^ 

Through  th'  air  as  he  went, 
To  the  place  from  which  h^  came. 

On  Lyons  hillj 

Say  the  old  men  itill, 
On  each  New- Year's  Evg  of  grace. 

They  hear  hard  by 

A  jHick  in  full  cry. 
And  the  noise  of  the  DeviPi  race. 


Give   it 

Can  id]  a. 


FKNMAN. 

I'll  give  you  in  change  for  your  Irish  legend,  a  real  Englifib  witch- 
atory,  that  I  can  myself  vouch  for.  For  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
the  witch  myself. 

EVBBABD    CLIVB. 

by  all  meang.     Let   ub  hear  all  about  the  web-footed 

PENMAN, 

The  venue  lies  in  the  moist  county  of  Lincoln :  not  amongst  iti 
fena,  but  in  the  marshes,  where  there  is  no  peat,  but  where  there  is 
a  fine  salt-water  flavour  from  the  ocean,  and  where  the  land  will 
fatten  a  bullock  upon  grass,  and  grass  only.  The  natives  thrive, 
both  socially  and  physically;  most  of  thera  having  some  land,  all 
getting  good  wages,  and  the  farmers  being  for  the  most  part  their 
own  landlords,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  some  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  England*  There  is  no  great  su- 
perabundance of  churches  in  these  districts:  to  make  up  for  it, 
chapels  are  as  thick  as  poplar-trees,  and  more  numerous  than  hedge<i 
rows.  The  general  scenery  on  a  November  evening  is  the  scenery 
of  Tennyson's  Mariana;  with  its  moated  grange,  its  dark-green 
flower 'pot,  the  characteristic  long  shadow  s  of  the  poplars,  and  the 
white  tremors  of  the  aspens — pre-eminently  \tvo<n'^\Xo{ — tlwu  turn 
iheir  silver  limngs  io  the  sun,  and  may  be  seen  shining  white,  mila 
away. 

Well  I  the  clergyman  with  whom  I  was  staying  heard  that  one  of 
his  oldest  and  poorest  parishioners  was  being  persecuted  as  a  witch, 
it  was  harvest-time,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  glean.  She  was  not 
only  baited  out  of  every  field  she  entered  by  the  pauper  gleaners, 
but,  with  two  exceptions,  she  was  formally  forbidden  by  the  farmers, 
both  tenant  and  landowner — and  that  not  in  obeyance  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  other  gleaners,  but  in  the  full  belief  that  she  baa  done 
them,  the  said  farmers,  mischief  by  her  witchcrafts.  So  we  went  t» 
see  her :  calling  at  two  or  three  isolated  houses  in  our  way*  In  eidk 
they  spoke  of  the  persecution,  and  in  none  did  they  express  surpriit 
at  it.     We  went  on  to  the  house.     It  was  poor  to  an  exiremei 
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if  the  expression  may  be  applied  to  a  mud-cabin,  wholly  tlilapidated. 
The  garden  ran  rank,  and  a  well -grown  weed  might  have  looked 
down  the  chimney.  Here  she  lived — alone  of  course.  However, 
now  she  was  from  home> 

The  next  dity  we  found  her  in  a  large  field j  gleaning  after  the  other 
gleaners  had  left  it ;  for  she  had  not  put  foot  in  it  before.  She  waa 
plain  and  old — neither  more  nor  less ;  and  told  us  her  grievances. 

The  main  was  that  farmer liad  started  the  persecution  of  her 

because  his  cow  either  cast  her  calf,  or  had  gone  mangy.  For  this 
she  was  excommunicated  among  the  gleaners. 

She  was  talked  tOj  and  aympalhized  with  ;  and  a  civil  tongue,  and 
an  attendance  were  particularly  enjoined.  All  went  well  until  un- 
luckily my  friend  said  at  parting^ — *^  and  ie! I  the  people  that  vex  ^ou 
hmu  foolish  il  is  io  I  kink  that  a  poor  woman  like  ^ott  re  ho  can't  help 
herself  should  6e  aUe  to  injure  them" 

In  one  instant  her  countenance  changed.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and 
she  looked  as  diabolical  as  she  had  the  credit  of  being*  She  shook 
her  head  and  muttered  significantly,  **/fy ,'  helpless  old  woman  :  per^ 
haps  she  atu  do  more  than  people  think  of.'* 

The  pride  of  art  had  evidently  become  paramount ;  and  she  pre- 
ferred absnrd  persecution  to  rational  pity. 

She  still  keeps  her  reputation,  and  loses  her  gleaning.  Upon 
closer  enquiries  we  found  that  her  bad  character  was  reflected  upon 
her  from  her  late  husband  ;  since,  on  her  own  part,  there  was  nothing 
much  against  her.  He,  however,  more  privileged  than  the  Danaides, 
coidd  talk  up  water  in  a  colander^,  and  after  his  death  a  copy  of  either 
Gerard^s  or  Culpepper's  Herbal  had  been  found  among  the  chattels 
of  the  widow. 

Here  then,  in  the  year  1843,  was  there  an  undoubted  specimen, 
in  civilized  England,  of  what  would  not  only  have  been  punished 
two  centuries  ago  as  witchcradj  but  would  have  been  owned  to^  and 
gloried  in  as  such,  by  the  suff'erer. 


EVKRARD    CLIVE, 


Magna  est  Pocsts  et  prcEn^alebit.  I  suppose  that,  from  Canidia 
downwards,  the  witches,  both  the  Lyric  and  the  Epic,  are  made  out 
of  materials  as  unpromising  as  the  Fenman'^s*  An  old  woman  with 
a  bad  temper,  a  long  chin,  and  some  poetical  ornaments— this  does 
for  the  Sybil  Is  and  the  Ericthos.  Young  ladies  in  hysterics  supply 
the  Pythonesses,     Art  ennobles  nature. 


FSNMAN. 


Art  often er  distorts,  and  generally  exaggerates  it.  What  you  lik^ 
for  your  taste,  but  simple  truth  for  the  intellect. 

KVEHARD  CLIVB. 

Whiskey -Drinker,  you  have  been  chaperoning  whole  groups  of 
fair  ones  to  the  Exhibition  lately.  Tell  us  w  hat  you  saw  there.  What 
was  there  pre-eminently  natural,  minute,  and  unexaggerated  ?  How 
many  faces  looked  out  of  the  canvass,  and  were  there  any  broom- 
sticks that  took  three  days' painting  for  the  handle?  This  is  our 
friend's  line.  The  ideal  is  superfluou!>.  What  he  wants  is  the  best 
jaC'simik  of  the  commonest  objects. 
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WUISKRY-DRINILER. 

Then,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  was  nothing  much  to  boast  of  in 
that  way.  Etty's  women  would  have  been  natural  enough  if  his 
model »  had  not  worn  stays.  Ae  it  was^  Pandora,  aJthougn  a  tride 
perhaps  too  much  of  a  lady  on  a  grand  scale^  was  the  best  specimen 
of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  room.  Cooper's  horses  were  natural ;  seve- 
ral terriers  were  natural ;  the  stag  at  bay  was  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral things  I  ever  saw,  at  least  I  can  fancy  it  to  be  so,  for  I  never 
went  deer-stalking  in  my  life;  I  could  fancy  also  in  looking  on  it, 
that  it  was  not  the  only  stag  at  bay  at  the  present  moment ;  numer- 
ous landscapes  were  undoubtedly  correct ;  and  you  could  tell  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  once.  So  you  could  the 
Queen's ;  so  you  could  Prince  Albert's.  I  suppose  tins  is  all  that  he 
would  have  looked  at. 

FfiKMAN. 

I  shall  follow  you  higher  in  the  idealities  than  you  perhaps  expect 
What  you  accuse  me  of  being  alone  able  to  appreciate  are  just  the 
things  that  were  non-existent  in  the  collection.  You  have  started 
with  lowering  my  taste,  and  ended  with  a  seeming  disparagement  of 
the  artists  that  you  fancy  suit  it.  Rise  up  higher^  mto  the  more 
ambitious  compositions,  where  the  groups  tell  their  own  story.  TU 
follow. 

TRAVELLING   BACBBLOR. 

Olive,  he  is  coming  out.  The  Drinker,  however,  will  not  have  far 
to  carry  to  him.  All  Landaeex's  paintings  tell  their  own  storv,  and 
tell  it  poetically  ;  although  liis  "  Peace  and  War  **  might  as  well  have 
been  **  Sheep  and  Cannon,"  and  *'  Horse  and  BuUet/*  respectively* 
Allegories  are  hard  things^  and  should  never  be  even  approached,  aa- 
less  you  have  either  the  run  of  a  ^lythology  or  the  Seven  Cardinil 
Virtues.  Cooper's  "JVIountain  Group"  is  satisfied  with  being  a  mere 
group  on  a  mountain.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

WUtSKKY-DRINKBR. 

Go  on.     Take  him  up  to  the  opera  major  a — the  Wedding  Gown* 

FENMAN. 

All  physics.  Chemistry  will  give  the  colour,  and  optics  the  juxta- 
position of  them.  I  have  an  utter  contempt  for  all  specimens  of  the 
sort.  Sir  David  Brewster  or  Sir  John  Herschell  could  paint  them 
a  priori, 

TBAVSLLrNG   BACUKLOB. 

Bravo !      And  the  "  Trial  by  Ordeal  '*  you  could  paiol 
I  suppose. 

PENMAN. 

Putting  the  drawing  and  colouring  out  of  the  question,  I  deliberalfly^ 
answer — ^yes.  In  other  words,  I  would  write  a  receipt  for  the  group- 
ing, and  explain  how  the  Passions  should  be  distributed-  Any  msn 
may  mak**  his  groups  into  pyramids  who  has  children  of  all  ages,  and 
soldiers  of  all  heights.  Pyramidize  a  body  of  grenadiers,  and  Til  mj 
something  to  you.  You  may  write  receipts  for  half  the  things  in  art. 
and  a  third  of  l\\e  tVuw^^  m  WtAiure.  The  Trial  by  Ordeal,  however* 
tells  its  owiititOTY^ — '4iv«£tt»^  ^iU^A^X^  ^xkt^i— tM  ^Rrcsi  V*tsU<i's  Scene  &••_ 
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Roderick  Random,  and  so  does  Eastlake'a  Visit  to  the  Nun* 
me  a  fourth  that  does.     Turner  a  my  man. 


TeJl 
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ALL. 


Fenm&n  !  Fen  man  ! 

FSNMAN« 

Strangej  hut  true.  I  can  stand  before  a  picture  of  Turner's,  and 
wonder.  1  know  no  single  seeoncl  thing,  with  the  exception  of  tsome 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  nature,  the  most  orignial  efforts  in 
literature,  and  the  moAt  prophetic  generalizations  of  science,  that  I 
can  say  the  same  for.  It  is  just  a  fact  that  mere  com  hi  nations  of  co- 
lours \Vill  give  the  results  in  question.  I  envy  and  admire  the  man 
that  reaches  it. 

EYBHABP   CLtVB. 

Very  well.  I  thought  for  my  own  part  that  the  good  old  fashion  of 
having  running  horses,  &c.,  painted  simply  as  pfjrtraits,  instead  of 
having  them  in  groups  or  fancy  pictures,  was  reviving.  The  Exhibi- 
tion rather  prepared  me  for  Epsom. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER, 

Describe  it>  Clive,  you  know  that  I  lost  the  sight  of  the  running 
horses,  and  what  was  worse  the  society  of  the  fair  faces  that  beamed 
on  you  during  the  day. 

EY^RARD  CLIYE. 

From  them  comes  my  inspiration.     Hear  the  triumph  of  the  son 

of  Epirus.    **  Imtat  vi  pafrm  F^rrhus*' 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  DERBY* 

The  cloudlefts  sun  of  JHay  shone  fiirtli  o*er  the  array, 

Wkere  joyouft  lliinisandft  clu^ter'd  along  the  counje*s  line, 

And  the  fairest  of  die  fair  with  Kunny  tmite  beamed  there ; 

Oh  I  brighter  than  the  skies  abure,  those  eyes  appeared  to  shiDe, 

The  futed  hinir  is  near,  the  gallant  «teed»  appear 

In  the  lustre  of  their  Iwauty,  in  their  pride  of  Atreagth  and  speed  ; 
Oh  !  many  a  heart  beat  high,  gaz'd  many  an  anxious  eye, 

And  many  a  fortune  lay  upmi  each  bonny,  honny  steed. 

They  part  with  ffentle  lioond,  they  have  gained  the  destined  ground, 

They  are  forming  into  Hne  for  the  desperate  c^inser. 
And  hark  1  a  gathering  shout  from  the  watching  crowd  breaks  out^ 

•-*  They  are  off  i  they  're  at  the  turn  !  they  are  coming,  they  are  here  !" 

Like  the  sea  lmr»tfl  o'er  the  dykes,  ruihet  first  Sir  Tation  Sykes, 
Chifie,  dose,  the  bold  Epirote  is  thundering  on  hia  flank. 

They  are  here — they  ru*h  put — ^swift,  swiftest  at  the  last 
Spnngii  PyrrhiiJi  by  the  orauge  to  the  victor's  vanward  rank, 

"  Twenty -two.  twenty- two  ,"  the  coziqiieror*s  symbol  view. 

The  tatistnaii  of  triumph,  or  beacon  of  despair. 
The  race  is  lost  and  won  ;  the  banqueting  \  begun. 

Fill  btgh  the  «parkling  cTVstal,  and  the  blithe  repost  prejwrei* 

Aloft  on  circling  wing  the  fe&tliered  heraldtt  j«pnng, 

OVr  many  a  town  nnd  hamlet  to  waft  the  winner's  iMsae^ 

Uovi  Mr.  Uully  take*  as  his  own  the  Derby  staJtea^ 
And  Pyrrhuii  is  the  Fitst  in  fact  as  well  at  name. 
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